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Elevation  of  Timmr^  q^  Tamerlane^  to  the  Throne 
rfSamaHand.'-r^ilis  Conquests  in  Persia^  Georgia^ 
Tartarjj^  Russia^  India^  Syridy  and  Anatolia  ^-^ 
His  Turkish  Wan — Defeat  and  Captivity  of  Ba- 
joT^i^-^Death  of  Timour.— -Civil  War  of  the  Sons 
of  Bajazet, --^Restoration  of  the  Turkish  Monarchy 
by  Mahomet  the  First.^^Siege  of  Constantinople  by 
Anturath  the  Second. 

THE  conquest  and  monar<:hy  of  the  world  was  ^  ^j  ^  j 
the  first  object  of  the  ambition  of  Timour,    lxv. 
To  live  in  the  memory  and  edteem  of  future  ages.  Histories 
was  the  second  wish  of  his  magnanimous  spirit*  ^^  '^""  ^^ 
AU  th^  civil  and  military  transactions  of  his.  ragn  Tameriaru, 
were  diligently  recorded  in  the  journals  of  his  se- 
cretaries *  ;  the  authentic  narrative  was  revised  by 
VdL.  XII.  '   B  the 

*  These  journals  were  cotbimraicated  to  Shereseddin,  or 

Cherefeddin 
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CHAP,  the  persons  best  infonned  of  each  particular  train^- 
u..^,,^  action  ;  and  it  is  believed  in  the  empire  and  family 
of  Timouf,  that  the  monarch  himself  composed  the 
commentams  *  of  his  life,  and  the  institutions  t  of  his 
government  J.  But  these  cares  were  ineflfectual 
for  the  preservatioii  of  his  ,fame^ '  and  these  pre- 
cious memorials  in  the  Mogul  or  Persian  language 
were  concealed  from  the,  world,  or  at  least  from 
the  knowledge  of  Europe.     The  nations  which  he 

'  vanquished 

Chcrefcddin  Ali,  a  native  of  Yczd,  wHo  composed  in  the  Per- 
sian language  a  history  of  Timour  Beg,'  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  French  by  M.  Petis  de  la  Croix,  (Paris,  1722,  in 
4  vols,  1 2mo),  and  has  always  been  my  faitl^ful  guide.  His 
geography  and  ehroqology  are  wonderfuUy  accurate  \  and  he 
may  be  trusted  for  public  facts,  though  he  servilely  praises 
the  virtue  and  fortune,  of  the  hero.  Timour's  attention  to 
procure  intelligence  fromr  his  own  and  foreign  countries,  may 
be  seen  in  the  Imtitutiofis,  p.  %ij^.  217.  349.  352. 

.  ^  These  Commentaries  are  yet  unknown  in  Europe  \  but 
Mr  White  gives  some  hope  that  they  may  be  imported  and 
iranslated  by  his  friend  Major  Davy,  who  had  read  in  the  East 
this  *^  minute  and  faithful  narrative  of  an  interesting  and  event- 
ful period.**  , 

-f  I  am  ignorant  whether  the  original  institution,  in  the 
Turkish  6t  Mogul  language,  be  still  extant*  The  Persic 
version,  with  an  English  translation  and  most  valuable  index, 
was  published  (Oxford,  1783,  in  4to)  by  the  joint  labours  of 
Major  Davy,  and  Mr  White,  the  Arabic  professor.  This 
work  has  been  since  translated  from  the  Persic  inta  French 
(Paris,  X787)  by  M.  Langlcs^  a  learned  Orientalist^  who  has 
added  the  life  of  Timour,  and  many  curious  notes. 

X  Shaw  Allum,  the  present  Mogul,  reads,  values,  but  can- 
hot  imitate,  the  institutions  of  his  great  ancestor,  llie  En- 
glish translator  relies  on  their  internal  evidence  \  but,  if  .iny 
suspicions  should  arise  of  fraud  and  fiction,  they  vvill  not  be 
dispelled  by  Major  Davy*s  letter.  The  Orientals  have  never 
cultivated  the  art  of  criticism  \  the  patronage  of  a  prince,  less 
honourable  perhaps,  is  not  less  Iticrative  than  that  of  a  book- 
seller J  nor  can  it  be  deemed  incredible,  that*  a  Persian,  the 
rod  author,  should  renounce  the  credit,  to  raise  the  value  and 
price,  of  the  work. 
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Vanquished  exercised  a  base  and  impotent  revenge ;  chap. 
and  ignorance  has  long  repeated  the  tale  of  calum* 
ny  *,  which  had  disfigured  the  birth  and  character, 
the  person,  and  even  the  name,  of  Tamerlane  f. 
Yet  his  real  merit  would  be  enhanced,  rather  than 
debased,  by  the  elevation  of  a  peasant  to  the  throne 
of  A^a ;  nor  can  his  lameness  be  a  theme  c^  re- 
proach, ubless  he  had  the  weakness  to  blush  at  a 
natural,  or  perhaps  an  honourable,  inftrmity. 

Irt  the  eyes  of  the  Moguls^  who  held  the  inde- 
feasible succession  of  the  house  of  Zingis,  he  was 
doubtless  a  rebel-feubject ;  yet  he  sprang  from  the 
noble  tribb  of  Berlass  s  his  fifth  ancestor,  Carashar 
N^vian,  had  baen  the  vizir  of  Zagatai,  in  his  new 
realm  of  Transoxiana  ;  and  in  the  ascent  of  some 
generations,  the  branch  of  Timour  is  confound- 
ed, at  lea^tbythe  females  |,   with  the  Imperial 

B  2  stem 

*  The  ongtaal  of  the  tale  is  found  in  the  following  woik, 
which  is  much  esteenQctl  for  its  florid  clep^nce  of  style  ;  Mme^ 
4lu  j4rahsad^  (  Ahmed  Ebn  Arabshaw)  Ftta  et  Rerum  gesiarum 
7imurL  Arabke  a  Latlne.  Edldtt  Samuel  Htnrkus  Manner. 
Frauequera^  i']6'j,  2Jom.  in  ^o.  .  This  tiyrian  a*ithor  is  ever 
a  malicious,  and  often  an  ignorant  enemy  j  the  very  titles  of 
liis  chapters  are  injurious ;  as  how  the  wicked,  as  how  the  im- 
pious, as  how  the  vjpcr,  &c.  The  copious  article  of  Timur., 
in  Bibliothequc  Orientale,  is  of  a  mixed  nature^  as  d'Hevbe- 
lot  indifferently  draws  his  materials  (p.  877 — 888.)  from 
Khondemir,  £bn  Schounah,  and  the  Lebtarikh. 

f  Dernir^  or  Tlmwr^  signifies,  in  the  Turkish  language, 
iron  ^  and  Bfg  is  the  appellation  of  a  lord  or  prince.  By  the 
change  of  a  letter  or  accent,  it  is  changed  into  Lent^  or  lame  \ 
and  a  European  corruption  confounds  the  two  woids  in  the 
name  of  Tamerlane. 

X  After  rela:ing  some  false  and  foolish  tales  of  Timour 
Lenc^  Arabshah  is  compelled  to  speak  truth,  and  to  own  him 
for  a  kinsman  of  Zingis,  per  mulieres  (as  he  peevishly  adds) 
laqueos  Santanat,  (pars  i.  c.  i.  p.  25.)*  '^^^  testimony  of 
Abulghazi  Khan  (p.  ii,  c.  5,  p.  v.  c.  4.)  is  clear,  unqucstion 
able,  and  decisive. 


2J70. 
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CHAP.  Stem  **    He  was  bom  forty  uifles  to  the  south  of 

.  ^^^*  .  Samarkand,  in  the  vill^e  of  SebzSr,  in  tbp  fruit*- 

ful  territory  of  Cash^.of  "which  his  Others  were  the 

heredit2^  .chi^fe,  as  wqU  a$  of  a  tpmsA  of  tentlnm** 

8aB4  .horse  f.    His  l^^h  |  was  cast  oKk  On^t  of  thcise 

perioi^  of  anarchy  which  annoutice  the.fatt  of  the 

Asiatic  dynasties^  and  open  a  new  field  to  advea<- 

turous  ambition.    The  Khsns  of  Zagatai  were  ex* 

tinct;.  the  emirs  a^^ed  to  independence;   and 

their  domestic  feuds  could  only  be  suspended  by 

the  conquest  and  tyranny  of  th6  Khans  of  JBosh* 

gar^  who^  with  an  army  of  Gretes  or  Calmucks  |» 

His  first     invaded    the    Transoxian    kingdom*    From    the 

tuwT"       twelfth  year  of  his  age,  Timour  had  entered  th^ 

a!t>.    field  of  aqtion ;  in  the  twenty-fifth,  he  stood  forth 

as 

^  According  to  one  oS  (he  pedigreeft,  tke  (bunk  ancestor  orf 
Zingi^,  and  tlie  ninth  of  Timour,  were  brothers  j  and  they 
agreed,  that  the  posterity  of  the  elder  should  succeed  to  the 
dignity  of  Khan,  and  that  the  descendants  of  the  younger 
should  fill  the  ofSce  of  their  minister  and  general.  I'his  tra- 
dlition  was  at  least  convenient  to  justify  the  jfiri/  steps  of  Ti- 
mourns  ambition,  (^Institutions^  p.  24.  25.  from  the  MS.  frag- 
iawnts  of  Timour's  Histeiy)* 

f  See  the  preface  of  Sherefedcfin,  and  Abalfed»'s  Geogra- 
phy, (Chorasmise^  8cc.  Descriptio,  p.  6o»6i0i  »»  the  3d  vo- 
lume of  Hudson's  Minor  Gre^k  Geographers, 

J  See  his  nativity  in  Dr  Hyde,  (Syntagma  Dissertat.  torn. 
11.  p.  466.))  as  it  was  cast  by  the  astrologers  of  bis  grandsop 
Ulugh  Beg.  He  was  born  A.  D.  J336.  April  9.  11^  57' 
P.  M.  lat*  36.  I  know  not  whether  they  can  prove  the  great 
conjunction  of  the  planets  from  whence,  l|ke  other  conquerors^ 
and  prophets,  Timogr  derived  the  surname  of  Saheb  Keran,. 
or  master  of  the  conjunctions,  (Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  878.)- 

II  In  the  Institutions  ©f  Trmour,  these  subjects  of  the  Khan 
of  Kashgar  are  most  improperly  styled  Ouzbegs,  or  Uzbeks, 
a  name  which  belongs  to  another  branch  and  country  of  Tar- 
tars, (  Abolghazi,  p.  v.  c.  5.  p.  vii.  c.  5.).  Could  I  be  sure 
that  this  word  is  in  the  Turkish  original,  I  would  boldly  pro- 
nounce, that  the  Institutions  were  framed  a  century  after  th^ 
death  of  Timour,  since  the  estarbllsfament  of  the  Uzbeks  ii^ 
Transoxiana, 
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as  the  deliverer  of  his  ccwinti^y ;  aadihe  leyes  and  c  h^a^p. 
wishes  of  the  people  wcxte  tuiwd  towards  an  hero  <—  v~' 
vho  suflFered  in  their  cause..    The  cWefeof  the 
ktw  axKi  of  il^amiy  had  pledged  tfadr  salvatbh  to 
supffort  hiva  with  their  H^es  Mid  fortunes  -,  but  in  , 
the  hour  of  danger  they  were  silent  and  afraid ;  and, 
after  waiting  seven  dkys  on  the  hills  of  Samarkand^ 
he  retreated  to  the  desart  with  <ml^  sixty  horsemen. 
The  fugitives  were  overtaken  by  a  thousand  Oetes, 
whom  he  repulsed  with  incredible  slaughter,  and 
his  enemies  were  forced  to  exclaim,  "  Timour  is 
^.^  a  wofuferful  man;  fortune  and  tiie  divine  favour 
<«  are  with  him."    But  in  this  bloody  action  his 
own  tsoktiors  were  reduced  to.  t«n,  a  number  which 
was  sood  diminished  by  the  desertion  of  three  Ca>- 
rissmian^    He  wandered  in  the  desart  with   his 
wife,  sevm  companions,  and  four  horses;  ^nd  six^ 
ty-two  days  Was  he  plung^  in  a  loathsome  dungeon, 
from, whence  he  escaped  hy  his  own  courage,  and 
the  remome  of  the  oppressor.   After  swimming  the 
broad  and  rapid  stream  of  the  Jihoon,  or  Oxus,  he 
led,  during  some  months,  the  life  of  a  vagrant  and 
outlaw,  on  the  borders  of  the  adjacent  states.    But 
his  fame  shone  brighter  in  adversity  ;  he  learned  to  , 
distinguish  the  friends  of  his  person,  the  associates 
of  his  fortune,  and  to  apply  the  various  characters  of  / 
men  for  th&r  advantage,,  and  above  all  for  his  own* 
On  his  return  to  his  native  country,  'Rmour  was 
successively  joined  by  the  parties  of  his  confederates, 
who  anxipusiy  sought  him  in  the  desart ;  nor  can 
,  I  refuse  to  describe,  in  his  pathetic  simplicity,  one 
of  their  fortunate  encounters.     He  presented  hinv 
self  as  a  guide  to  three  chiefe,  who  were  at  the 
head  of  seventy  horse.    "  When  their  eyes  fell 

3  9  ^J  upon      .  ' 
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c  H  A  P.  ^f  upon  me,^*  says  Timour,   ^*  they  were  over*. 

'  ^*  whelmed  with  joy ;  and  they'aliglitediromtl^ir 

^f  horses  J  and  they  came  and  kneeled  y  vjid  they 
"  kissed  my  stirrup.  I  also  came  down  from  my 
*'  horse,  and  took  each  of  them  in  my  arms/r  And 
^*  I  put  my  turban  on  the  head  of  the  first  chief ; 
f*  and  my  girdle,  rich  in  jewels,  and  wrought  with 
^'  golcl,  I  bound  on  the  loins  of  the  second  }  and 
^*  the  third  I  clothefl  in  my  own  coat/  -And  they 
^  wept,  and  I  wept  also ;  and  the  hour^of  iprayep 
^^  was  arrived,  and  we  prayed.  And  we  mounted 
**  our  horses,  and  came  to  my  dwelling  ;  and  I  ool- 
'^  lected  my  people,  and  made  a  feast.*'  Hiar  tfosty 
bands  were  soon  increased  by^be  bravest  of  the 
tribes ;  he.  led  them!  against  a  superior  fo^ ;  tod 
after  some  vicissitudes  of  -war,  the  Getes- were  fi- 
nally driven  from  the  kingdom  of  Transdiciana.  He 
had  done  much  for  his  own  glpry  ;  but  much  re- 
mained to  be  dpne,  much  art  to  be  eicfert^d,  and 
some  blood  to  b^  gpUt,  before  he  could  teach  his 
equals  to.obey  him  as  their' master.  The' birth  and 
power  of  Emir  Jlou&seih  compelled  him  td  accept 
a  vicious  and  unworthy  colleague,  whose  sister  was 
the  best  beloved  of  his  wives.  Their  union  was 
$>hort  and  jealous ;  but  the  policy  of  Timour,  in 
their  frequent  quarrels,  exposed  hi§  rival  to  the 
reproach  of  injustice  and  perfidy ; .  and,  after  a  small 
fdefeat,Hou§<iein  was  ^lain  by  somesagacions  friends, 
who  p^esupied,  for  the  last  time,. to  disobey  the  com- 
jnaXids  of  their  lord.  At  the  agipf  thirty- ft)ur  *,  and 

•    , .  •    •  in 

*  Tht  rst  book  of  Shetefeddin  is  employed  on  the  private 
life  of  the  herd  5  and  h^  himself,  or  h!i«  sedretfiry,"  (Institutions, 
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in  a  g^eral  diet.  or'ciutiuHm^  he  iwasinve^ed  with  ctikt, 

LX  V 

Mp^mLcomcnssA ;  bujt.  he  9tfl^t€(ed  to  iceveiii  the  ^    ^  '  - 
house  of  Tlmgis  »j  ^d  wUtlectheiEiiiir  Timoar  reign;-  ^^  *:^ 
ed  ov^r  Zagatai  and  the  East,  a  nominal  Khan  sett-  thethione 
v«d  as  a  prii»te  officer;  in  the  armies  of  his  s6rva»L  l^^^^^^" 
A  fertile  kingdom^  five  hundred  mites  in  length  and     A  D. 
it!  breadthyfoight  iutYe  satisfied  the  ambition  of  a     AprU. 
subject;  hut  Tiraoor  aspired  to  the  dominion  of 
the  world ;  -  and  befi;»%  his  death,  the  crown  of  Za- 
gatai  was  one  of  the  twenty-seven  CMwns  which  he 
had  placed  on  his  head.     Without  eKpatiating  on 
the  victories  ti  thirty^iTe  campaigns  ;  without  de- 
scribii^  the  Uses  of  tnarch,  which  he  repeatedly 
traced  over  che  continent. of ^Aaa,  I  shall  briefly 
represent  his  conquests  in,  L  Pereia,  IL  Tartary^ 
and,  IH.  India  *  ;  and  from  thence  proceed  to  the 
more  mteresting  narrative  of  his  Ottoman^wan 

I.  For  every  war,  a  motive  of  safety  or  revenge.  His  con- 
of  honour  or  aeal,  of  right  or  convenience,  may  be  ^^""j^ 
readily  found  in  the  jurisprudenQe  of  coiKiueit>rs.      1370— 
No  sooner  had  Timour  re-united  to  the  patrimony  ^  '^°J-^^ 
of  Zagatai  the  dependent  countries  of  Carizme  arid  sia, 
Candahar,  than  he  turned  his  eyes  towards  the      ,^;^J. 
kingdoms  of  Iran  or  Persia.     From  the  Oxus  to      i3f3. 
the  Tigris,   that  extensive  country  was  left  with- 
out  a  lawful  sovereign  since  the  death  of  Abou* 
«aid,  the  last  of  the  descendants  of  the  great  Hola- 
B  4  cou. 

|).  3 — 77*  )>  enlarges  with  pleasure  on  the  thirteen  designs  and 
enterprise!*  which  most  truly  constitute  his  persond  merit.  It 
even  shines  through  the  dark  colouring  of  Arabshah,  p.  i.  c.  ' 

1 — 12. 

*  The  conquests  of  Persia,  Tartary,  and  India,  ai!e  repre- 
sented in  the  2d  and  3d  hooka  of  Sberefedidin,  and  by  Arab- 
shah, 0.13—55,    Consult  the  exccilcnt  IttdcKca  to  the  Insti- 

^tions* 
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cii^p.  cou.  Peace  and  jiis^ie  had  been  banisfaed  from 
i-^^^-l'  the  land  above  favtfy^rs  $»  and  the  .Mogul  invader 
might  $eem  to  listen  to  Ithe  crks  of  an  oppressed 
^leople.  Their  petty,  tyrants  might  have  opposed 
iiim  with  ccoifecierate  arnks ;  tbey>  separately  stood^ 
land  successively  fell;  and  the  difference  of  their 
jate  \i^a&  only  marked  by  the  promptitude  of  sub* 
.;i»ission^  or  the. obstinacy  of  resistance.  Ibrahim, 
JPlrince  of  Shirwan  or  Albania,  kissed  the  footstool 
of  the  Imperial  throne*  His  peace-ofietmgs  of  $itks» 
horses,  andjewels,  were  composed^  accc^din^  to 
the  Tartar  fashion,  CTch  article  of  nii^e  {Mece^ ;  btft 
a  cridcal  spectator  ob^Wed,  diat  there  wer^  oiiif 
eight  slavis.  •  ♦^  I  myself  am  the  ninth,**  repliefl 
.Ibrahim,  who  was  prepared  for  the  remark }  and 
his  flattery  was  rewaiided  by  the  smile  of  Timour  *• 
Shah  Mansour,  Prince  of  Fars,  or  the  prc^r  Per* 
jAzi  was  one  of  the)  least  powerful,  but  .most  dan* 
gezmta,  of  his  enemies.  In  a  battle  under  the 
waHs  of  Shiraz,  The.bi'dke,  with  three  or  four 
thousand  soldiers,  the  emtf  or  main  body  of  thirty 
thousand  horse,  where  the  Emperc^  fought  in 
person,.  No  more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  guards 
remained  near  the  standard  of  Timour;  he 
stood  firm  as  a  rock,  and  received  on  his  heU 
•met  two  weighty  strokes  of  a  scyraetar  f  f  the 
•  Moguls  rallied  ;  the  head  of  -Mansour  was  thrown 

at 

*  The  TPveTCTice  of  the  Tartars  for  the  mysterious  ntrmbcr 
of  niiM5,  16  declared  by  Abulgbiizi  Khan,  who,  for  that  reason, 
fiivid^Sihi$  Genealogical  Hisiory  into  nine  parts. 

•f  According  to  Arabsbah,  (p.  i.  c.  28.  p.  183.),  the  cowarcj 
-Tirnoar  tart  aWay  to  his  tint,  and  hid  himself  from  the  pursuit 
of  ijhah  Manso^ir  uiulrr  the  '*«)iDeiw*  ga*.m€tvts*  Pe^rhrps  Shf- 
-icfcddin  (1.  ii.  c.  25.)  h^s  jn^giiified  his  cOura^e^ 
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at  his  feet;  aia4  he  declared  his  e^^finr  of  fbe  vigour  chap. 
of  a  foe^  by  ex&rpatkig  nU  theaaaies  of  to  intrepid  /^^^'  ^ 
a  race.  From  Shiraas,  Jus  troops  advanced  to  the 
Persian  guip^;V  ^^<^  the:  richness  and  weakness 
of  Ormuz*  vwe  diaplayed  in  an  atinual  tribute 
of  six  hundr^  thousand  ilmars  of  gold*  Bagdad 
was  no  longer  the  dty  of  peace^.  the  seat  of  the 
x:alqihs;!  but  the  noblest  .conqui^t  of  i^u}aco)i 
could  not  J)eovferlook^dby  his.ambkious.sUccesson 
The  iv&db  fiouese  of  the  Tigrfe  aad  Euphrates^ 
from  the  mouth;  tp  the  sources  df  those  rivers,  ,^as 
reduced  to  has  dbtiience*  He  entered  Edessa ; 
and  the  Turiboums  of  the  bl^dk  sheep  v/^ere  chas- 
tised for  the  fsacrilje^bua  pillage  of  a  casravan  of 
Mecca.  lathe  mountains  of  Georgia,  the  native  ' 
Chrisdans  still  brav^  the  law.  and  the  sword  of 
Mahomet;  by  three  expeditions  he  obtained  the 
merit  of  thi  gaziej  or  holy,  war  4  and  the  Prince  of 
Teflis  became  lus  proselyte  and  iriend« 

IL  A  just  retaliation  might  be  urged  for  ibe  n.  of 
invasion  of  Turkestan,   or  the  Eastern.  Tartary.  Turkc- 
The  dignity  of  Timour  jcould  not  endure  the  im-     a.  D. 

punity 

♦  The  history  of  Ortnuz  is  not  unlike  that  of  Tyre.  The 
old  city,  on  the  continent,  was  destroyed  by  the  Tartars,  s^nd 
renewed  in  a  neighbouring  island  without  fresh  water  or  vege- 
tation^ The  Kings  of  Orftiuz,  rich  in  the  Indian  trade,  iiiid 
the  pearl  finery,  possessed  lal-ge  territories  both  in  Persia  and* 
Arabia  j  but  they  were  at  first  the  tributaries  of  the  Sultans 
of.Kerman,  ^hd  at  last  were  delivered  (A.  D.  1505.)  by  the 
Portuguese  tyriants  from  the  tyranny  of  their  own  vizirs,  (Mar- 
co Polo,  r.  j.  c^  15.^  16.  fol,  7.  8.  Abulfeda  Geograph.  tabuL 
xi.  p.  261,  262.  an  original  Chronicle  of  Ormuz,  in  Tcxeira, 
(br  Stevens'  History  of  Persia,  p.  376 — 416,  and  the  Itineraries 
inserted  in  the  1st  volume  of  Ramusio,  of  Ludovico  Barthe- 
ma  (1503),  fol.  167.  of  Andrea  Corsali  (1517),  fol.  202. 
fo^*  and  of  Odoixdo  Batbessa  (iti  1516),  fol.  315 — 318:). 
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CHAP,  ptinity  of  the  Getes ;  he  ^sased  the  Sihdon,  «ib- 
■  ^^^'  .  dued  the  kingdom  of  Ca^.gatr,*  and  marched  seven 
times  into  the  heart  of  ^  their  countty*  His  most 
distant  camp  was  two  nsonihs  )ourn(^,  <Mr  four  hm^ 
dred  and  eighty  leagues  to  the  nonh«east  of  Samar- 
candj  and  his  emirs,  who  traversed'. the  river  Ir- 
tish, engraved  in. the  forest^  of  Sbem^a  rude  me- 
morial of  their'  exploits.  The  conquest  iof  JGpzak, 
or  the  Western  Tartary  ♦,  was  founded  on  lite 
double  motive  of  aiding  the  d^iessed^  and  chastU 
sing  the  ungratefuh  ' 'Toctamish,  a  fugidve  primce^ 
%vas  enlextained.  andi  protected  in  his  'Court ;.  the 
ambassadors  of  A^mss  Khaii  weiae  dismissed  with 
an  haughty  denbl,  and  followed  <m  ihid  same  day 
by  the  armies  of  Zagatad  j  and- their. access  esta^*' 
Wished  Toctamish  in  the  Mogul  empire  of  thfe 
North*  But  after  a  reign  of  ten  years,  the  new 
Khan  forgot  the  meritsr  and  the  strength  of  his  be«- 
nefactor,  the  base  tbsurper,  as  he  deemed  him,  of 
i\%  sacred  rights  of  the  house  of  Zingfe.  Through 
the  gates  of  Derbend,  he  entered  Persia  at  the 
head  of  ninety  thousand  horse;  witb  the  innume- 
rable forces  of  Kipzak,  Bulgaria,  Circassia,  and 
Russia,  he  passed  the  Siboon,  burnt  the  palaces 
-of  Timour,,  and  compelled  him,  amidst  the  win- 
ter snows,  to  contend  for  Samarcand  and  his 
Of  Kip.  ^^^^*  '^^^  ^  ™Jd  expostulation,  and  a  glorious 
zak,  Kus-  victory,  the  Emperor  resolved  on  revenge;  and 
A.  D.  by  the  east  and  the  west  of  the  Caspian  and  the 
Volga,  he  twice  invaded  Kipzak  with  such  mighty 

powers, 

*  ArabsKah  had  travelled  into  Kipzak,  and  aicquired  a  sin- 
gular knowledge  of  the  geography,  cities,  and  revolutions,  of 
thut  northern  region,  (p.  i.  c,  45 — 49.)» 


J390-. 
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poTrers,  thtt  thirteen  nules  were  measured  from  chap.. 
his  right  to  hi$  left  wing.  In  a  march  of.  five  Wy.  1^ 
months,  they  rarely  Ipehekl  the  footsteps  of  man ; 
and  their  dsily  subsistence  was  often  trusted  to  the 
fortune  of  the  chace.  At  length  the  armies  en^ 
countered  each  other ;  but  the  treachery  of  the 
standard-beaner,  who^  in  the  heat  of  action,  rever* 
sed  the  Imperial  standard  of  Kipzak,  determined 
the  victory  of  the  Za^ataist;  and  Toctamish .  (I 
speak  the  language  of  the  lubtitutbns)  gave  the 
tribe  of  Toushi  to  the  .wind  of  desolation  *•  He 
fled  to  the  Christian  Duke  of  Lithuania ;  again  re- 
turned to  the  banks  of  the  Volga ;  and,  after  fifteen 
battles  :viith  a  domestic  rival,  at  last  perished  in  the 
wilds  of  Sfl)eria«  The  pursuit  of  a  flying  enemy 
carried  Timourinto  the  tributary  provinces  of  Rus» 
sia  ;  a  duke  of  the  reigning  family  was  made  pri- 
soner amidst  the  ruins  of  his  capital ;  and  Yeletz, 
by  the  pride  and  ignorance  of  the  Orientals,  might 
easily  be  (:onfounded  with  the  genuine  metropolis 
of  the  nation.  Moscow  trembled  at  the  approach 
of  the  Tartar,  and  the  resistance  would  have  been 
feeble,  since  the  hopes  of  the  Russians  were  placed, 
in  a  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin,  to  whose  pro- 
tection they  ascribed  the  casual  and  voluntary  re- 
treat  of  the  cojiqueror.  Ambition  and  prudence 
recalled  him  to  the  south,  the  desolate  country 
was  exhausted,  and  the  Mogul  soldiers  were  en- 
riched with  an  immense  spoil  of  precious  fun^,  of 

linen 

*  Institutions  of  Timour,  p.  123.  125.  Mr  White,  tlie 
editor,  bestows  some  animadversion  on  the  -superficial  account 
of  Sherefcddin,  (1.  iii.  c.  12 — 14.),  who  was  ignorant  of  the 
Resigns  of  Timour,  and  the  true  springs  of  action. 
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c  HA  P.  Umu  of  Autiodi  *i.  and  of  iogota  of  gaW  and ^ 
V  ^^  ^\-  ^er  t'  On  th«  banks  of  the  Ddn/  or  Tanais^  fad 
i^eheed  an  bumble  deputatiOD  fromtbe  consuls  aad 
merchants  of  Egypt  t*  Venice,  Genoa,  Catalonia^ 
axxi  Biscay,  iprho  occupied  the  commerce  and  4:hy 
of  Tana,  or  Azoph,:  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  riy.er* 
They  ofiered  tbeir.  gifts,  adhyf^  his  magnificence^ 
and  trusted  his  rapl  word.  '  But  tbe  peaceful  visit 
of  an  emir,  who  explpred  the  itate  of  the  magazines 
and  harbour,  was  speedily  followed  by  the  destruc-' 
,  tivfe  presence  of  the  Tartars.  The  city  was  reduced 
to  ashes ;  the  Moslems  were  pllaged  atd  dismiss^  ; 
but  all  the  Chnsjtians  who  hadAot  fledtotlidr  Bfaipsi 
were  condemned  either  to  death  ox  slavery  ||«  Re«» 
yenge  prompted  him  to  burn  th£l  cities  of  Serai  and 
Astrachan,  the  monuments  of  rising  civilization^ 

and 

*  The  furs  of  Russia  arc  more  credible  than  the  ingotsl 
But  the  linen  of  Antbch  Has  never  been  f|tmou9  v  and  Aof 
tioch  was  in  ruins.  I  suspect  that  it  was  some  manufacture  of 
Europe,  which  the  Hanse  merchants  had  imported  by  the  way 
of  Novogorod« 

f  M,  Lev^sque  (HLst.  de  Russie,  torn.  ii.  p.  247*  Vie  de 
Timour,  p.  64—67.  before  the  French  version  of  the  Insti- 
tutes) has  corrected  the  error  of  Sherefeddin,  and  marked  the 
true  limit  of  Timour's  conquests.  His  arguments  are  super* 
6uous,  and  a  simple  appeal  to  the  Russian  annals  is  sufHcieot 
to  prove  that  Moscow,  which  six  years  before  had  been  taken 
by  Toctamish,  escaped  the  arms  of  a  more  formidftble  invader. 

t  An  Egyptian  consul  from  Grand  Cairo,  is.menttoocd  in 
Barbarous  voyage  to  Tana  in  J  436,  after  the  city  had  been  re- 
built, (  Ramusio,  tom.  ii.  fol.  92.).  \ 
•  11  The  sack  of  Azoph  is  descnbcd  by  Sherefeddin^  (1.  iii. 
<^*  SS'^t  ai^d  much  more  particularly  by  the  author  of  an  Ita- 
lian chronicle,  (Andreas  de  Redusiis  de  Quero,  in  Chrcwi. 
Tarvisiano,  in  Muratori  Script.  Rerum  Italicarum,  torn.  xix. 
p.  802 — 805.).  He  had  conversed  with  the  Mianis,  two  Ve- 
netian brothers,  one  of  whom  had  been  sent  a  deputy  to  the 
camp  of  Timour,  and  the  other  had  lost  at  Azoph  three  sons 
and  1 2,000  ducats* 
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flad  Im  vanity  proclaimed,  that  he  had  penetrated  to  c  h  a  p. 
the  region  of  perpetual  day*fight,  a  strange  pheno;-    lxv. 
menon,  whidh  authorised  his  Mahometan  doctors 
to  dispense  with  the  obligation  of  evening  prayer  *".  iii.  of 
in.  Wheft  Timour  firs!!  proposed  to  his  princes  ^^^f""'' 
and  enurs  the  invasion  of  India  or  Hindo8t;int,     A.  D« 
he  was  aasw^r^d  by  a  murmur  of  disomtetit;      jj^^ 
♦*  The  rivers !  and  the  mountains  and  desarts  1  and 
♦*  the  sddiers  clad  in  armour  !  and  the  elephants, 
**  destroyers  of  men  !**    But  the  displeasure  of  the 
Emperor  was  more  dreadful  than  all  these  terrors ; 
and  his  superior  reason  was  convinced,  that  an  en- 
terprise of  such  tremendous  aspect  was  safe  and 
easy  in  the  execution.     He  was  informed  by  his 
spies  of  the  weakness  and  ianarchy  of  Hindostan  ; 
the  Soubahs  of  the  provinces' had  erected  the  stand- 
ard of  rebelHon ;  and  the  perpetual  infancy  of  SuF- 
tan  Mahmood  was  despised  even  in  .the  haram  of 
Delhi.  The  Mogul  army  moved  in  three  great  di- 
visions J  and  iTimour  observes  with  pleasure,  that 
ike  ninety-two  squadrons  of  a  thousand  horse  most 
fortunately  corresponded  with  the  ninety-two  names 
or  epithets  of  the  prophet  Mahomet.     Between  xhe 
Jihoon  andi  the  Indus,  they  crossed  one  of  the  ridges 

of 

*  Shcrcfcddin  only  says,  (1.  uL  c.  t3.)»  that,  the  ra^ys  pf 
the  settings  and  those  of  the  rising  sun,  were  scarcely  separa- 
ted by  any  interva] ;  a  problem  which  may  be  solved  in  the 
latitude  of  Moscow,  (the  56th  degree),  with  the  aid  pf  the  r- 
Aurora  Boreali?,  and  a  long  summer-twiHgiit.  But  a  Ji^  of 
forty  days  (Khondcmir  apud  d'Herbelot^^  p.  8*a)  would  ri- 
gorously confine  us  within  the  polar  circle. 

f  For  the  Indian,  war,  see  the  Institutions,  (p.  I2p — 159.)» 
the  fourth  book  of  Sherefeddin,  and  the  history  otFeris-hta, 
(in  Dow,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 — 20.),  which  throws  a  general  light  oa 
the  affairs  of  Hindostan^ 
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c  H  A  P.  of  mountains,  which  arfe  styled  by  the  ArzhidA  geo» 
./^^/:_.  graphers  th^  Stony  Gifdlos  of  the  earth.-  The 
highland  robbers  were  subdued; or  eKti^Ated ;  but 
great  numbers  of  men  and  hor$e$  perished  in  th9 
snpw ;  the  Emperor  himseU^  wa$  let  down  a  preci- 
pice  on  a. portable  scaffold,  th^  ropes  were  one 
hundred  and  fiftycubiis  in  lengthy  90d^ before  he 
CQuld  reach  the  bottom,  this  ^ang^rpjus  dperi^cm 
was  five  times  repeated*  Tiniour:  crossed  the  Indus 
at  the  ordinary  passage  of  Attok ;  and  successively 
traversed,  in  the  footsteps  of  Alepsandei:,  the  Pun- 
jaby  pr  five  rivers  *,  that  falUnto  the  n^aster-sti'eHm* 
From  Attock  to  Delhi,  the  lifgh  road  measures  ne 
more  than  six  hundred  miles  j  but  the  two  cpnquerr 
ors  deviated  to  the  somh-^^ast ;  and  xhs  piptiv^  of 
Timour  was  to  join  bi£^,gt;a|i4§on,.  who  had  atchie^ 
ved  by  his  command  the  conquest  of  IVJoultan,  Pii 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Hypbasis,  on  the  edge  of 
the  desart,  the  Macedonian  hero  halted  and  wept ; 
the  Mogul  entered  the  desart,  reduced  the  fortress  of 
Batnir,  and  stood  in  arn^s  before  the  gates  of  Del- 
hi, a  great  and  flourishing  city,  which  had  subsisted 
three  centuries  under  the  dominion  of  the  Maho- 
metan Kings*  The  siege,  more  especially  of  the 
castle,  might  have  been  a  work  of  time  ;  but  he 
tempted,  by  the  appearance  of  weakness,  the  Sultan 
Mahmoud  and  his  vizir*  to  descend  into  the  plain, 

with 

»•  The  livers  of  the  Punjab,  the  ^vt  eastern  branches  of  the 
Indus,  have  been  laid  down  for  the  first  time  with  truth  and 
accuracy  in  Major  Rcnnel's  incomparable  map  of  Hindostan. 
In  his  Critical  Memoir,  he  illustrates  with  judgement  and 
learning  the  marches  of  Alexander  and  Timour. 
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with  ten  thousand  cuiraSsiers,  forty  thousand  of  his  c  it  a  p. 
foot-guards,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  elephants,  .  ^^^^'  . 
whose  tusks  are  said  to  have  been  armed  with  sharp 
and  poisoned  daggers.  Against  these  monsters,  or 
rather  against  the  imagination  of  his  troops,  hef 
condescended  to  use  some  extraordinary  precautions 
of  fire  and  a  ditch,  of  iron  spikes  and  a  rampart  of 
bucklers ;  but  the  event  taught  the  Moguls  to  smile 
at  their  own  fears  ;  and,  as  soon  as  these  unwieldy 
animals  were  routed,  the  inferior  species  (the  men 
of  India)  disappeared  from  the  field.  Timour  made 
his  triumphal  entry  into  the  capital  of  Hindostan  ; 
and  admired,  with  a  view  to  imitate,^  the  architect 
ture  of  the  stately  mosch  j  but  the  order  and  li- 
cence of  a  general  pillage  and  massacre  polluted 
the  festival  of  his  victory.  He  resolved  to  purify 
his  soldiers  in  the  blood  of  the  idolaters,  or  Gen- 
toos, .  who  still  surpass,  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to 
one,  the  numbers  of  the  Moslems.  In  this  pious  de- 
sign, he  advanced  one  hundred  miles  to  the  north- 
east  of  Delhi,  passed  the  Ganges,  fought  several 
battles  by  land  and  water,  and  penetrated  to  the 
famous  rock  of  Coupele,  the  statue  of  the  cow,  that 
seems  to  discharge  the  mighty  river,  whose  source  is 
far  distant  among  the  mountains  of  Thibaut  *.  His 

return 

*  The  two  great  rivers,  the  Ganges  nnd  Burrarnpootcr,  rise 
in  Thibet,  from  the  opposite  ridges  of  the  snme  hills,  feparatc 
from  each  other  to  the  distance  of  i2oc  miles,  and,  after  a 
wmding  course  of  aooo  miles,  again  meet  in  one  point  near 
the  gulf  of  Bengal*  Yet,  so  capricious  is  fame,  tliat  the  Bur- 
rarnpootcr is  a  late  discovery,  while  his  brother  Ganges  has 
been  the  theme  'of  ancient  and  modern  story.     Coupele,  the 

scene 
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CHAP.  r6tum  was  along  th$  skirts  of  the  northern  hHfe  ) 
/    "'^  *->  nor  could  this  rapid  campaign  of  on^  year  justify 
the  strange  foresight  of  his  emirs,  that  their  chiU 
dren  in  a  warm  climate  would  degenerate.  int»  a 
race  of  Hindoos*. 
His  wir         It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  that  Timo^r 
suitan^Ba-  ^^  informed,  by  his  speedy  messengers,  of  the 
jazeT,        disturbances  which  had  arisen-  oii  th^  confines  of 
1400,      Georgia  and  Anatolia,  of  the  revolt^  q(  the  Ghifi- 
Sept.  I.    stians,  and  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  Saltan  B^* 
,    jazet*    His  vigour  qf  mind  and  body  was  not  im* 
paired  by  sixty-three  years,  an4  innijimerabie  fsi- 
tigues ;  and,  after  ejipying  some  tranquil  months 
in  the  palace  of  Samarkand,  be  proclaimed  9  ngw 
expedition  of  seven  years  into  the  western  countries 
of  Asia  *•    To  the  soldiers  who  had  ^rved^  kx 
the  Indian  war,  he  gratite^  the  choice  of  rena^n* 
ing  at  home,  or  following  thek  Prince ;  but  th^ 
troops  of  all  the  provinces  and  kingdoms  of  Per- 
sia  were  commanded  to  assemble  at  Ispahan,  'and 
wait  the  arrival  of  the  Imperial  standard.    It  wa^ 
first  directed  against  the  Christians  of  Geot^gia^ 
who  were  strong  only  in  their  rocks,  theiir  castles^ 
and  the  winter-seai^n ;  but  these  obstacles  were 
overcome  by  the  zeal  and  perseverance  qf  Timour } 
the  rebels  submitted  to  the  tribute  or  the  Koran ; 
and  if  both  religions  boasted  of  their  martyrs, 
that  name  is  more  justly  due  to   the .  Christian 

prisoners, 

scene  of  Timour's  last  victory,  must  be  situate  .near  Loldong, 
1 1  DO  miles  from  Calcutta  ^  ^nd,  in  1 7749  a  British  camp  i 
(RcBnel's  Memoir,  p.  7,  59.  90.  91.  99.). 

*  See  the  Institutions,  p.  141.  to  the  end  of  the  1st  book^ 
and  Sherefeddin,  (1.  v.  c.  1 — 16.),  to  the  entrance  of  Timouf 
into  Svria. 
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jiiisoners,  who  were  offered  the  choice  of  abjura-  CHAP. 
tion  or  death.  On  his  descent  fixjm  the  hills,  the  ^^^^'  j 
Empetor  gave  audience  to  the  first  ambassadors  of 
Bajazet,  and  opened  the  hostile  correspondence  of 
complaints  and  menaces,  which  fermented  two 
years  before  the  final  explosion.  Between  two 
jealous  and  haughty  neighbours,  the  motives  of 
quarrel  will  seldom  be  wanting.  The  Mogul  and 
Ottoman  conquests  now  touched  each  other  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Erzerum,  and  the  Euphrates  j 
tior  had  the  doubtful  limit  been  ascertained  by  time 
and  treaty.  Each  of  these  ambitious  .monarchs 
might  syicuse  his  rival  of  violating  his  territory ; 
of  threatening  his  vassals,  and  protecting  his  rebels ; 
and,  by  the  name  of  rebels^  each  understood  the 
fugitive  princes,  whose  kingdoms  he  had  usurped, 
and  whose  life  or  liberty  he  implacably  pursued. 
The  resemblance  of  character  was  still  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  opposition  of  interest ;  and,  in  their 
victorious  career,  Timour  was  impatient  of  an  equal, 
and  Bajazet  was  ignorant  of  a  superior.  The  first 
epistle*  of  the  Mogul  Emperor  must  have  pi*ovoked, 
'  instead  of  reconciling  the  Turkish  Sultan,  whose 
family  and  nation  he  affected  to  despise  f.  *«  Dost 
Vol.  XII.  C  « thou 

*  We  have  three  copits  of  these  hostile  epistles  in  the  In- 
stitutions (p.  i470f  in  Sberefeddin  (1.  v.  c.  14.),  and  in  A- 
labshah  (torn.  ii.  c.  19.  p.  183 — 201. )»  which  agree  with 
each  other  m  the  spirit  and  substance,  rather  than  in  the  style. 
It  is  probable,  that  they  have  been  translated,  with  various 
latitude,  from  the  Turkish  original,  into  the  Arabic  and  Per- 
sian tongues. 

f  The  Mogul  emir  distinguishes  himself  and  his  country- 
IRien  by  the  name  of  7»rii,  and.  stigmatizes  the  race  and  na« 
tion  of  Bajazet  with  the  less  honourable  epithet  of  Turimant. 

Yet 


y 
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CHAP.  ^  thou  not  knowy  tha^t  the  greatest  part  of  Asi^  is 
\^^^1jl  *'  subject  to  our  aynas  an4  our  laws  ?  that  ojur  in- 
"  vincible  forces  extend  from  one  sea  to  the  other  ? 
"  that  the  potentates  of  the  earth  form  a  line  before 
*^  our  gate?  and  that  we  have  compelled  Fortune 
"  herself  to  watch  over  the  prosperity  of  our  em-< 
"  pire  ?  What  is  the  foun^tion  of  thy  igsoleAce 
<^  ;ind  folly  I  Thou  hast  fought  some  battles  in  the 
"  woods  of  Anatolia ;  contemptible  trophies !  Thou 
<^  hast  obtaine4  $ome  victories  over  the  Chrisjdaas 
^^  of  Europe }  thy  sword  was  blessed  by  the  appstle 
^  of  God;  and  thy  obedience  to  the  precept  of 
<<  the  Koran,  in  waging  v^^x  against  the  infid^,  is 
^'  the  sole  consideration  tjhat  preyents  us  from  de« 
'^  stroying  thy  country,  the  frontier  and  bulwark 
♦*  of  the  Moslem  world.  Be  wise  in  time ;  reject ; 
"  repent ;  and  avert  the  thunder  of  our  vengeance, 
•'  which  is  yet  su^nded  over  thy  head.  Thou 
"  art  no  more  than  a  pismire  j  why  wilt  thou  seek 
**  to  provoke  the  elephants  ?  Alas  1  they  wil^ 
"  trample  thee  under  their  feet/'  In  his  repUes, 
Bajazet  poured  forth  the  indignsytion  of  a  sohI 
which  was  deeply  stung  by  such  unusual  contempt. 
After  retorting  the  basest  reproaches  on  the  thief 
and  rebel  of  the  desart,  the  Ottoman  recapitti^lates 
his  boasted  victories  in  Iran,  Tourai^,  and  the 
Indies ;  and  labours  to  prove,  that  Timour  had  ne- 
ver triumphed,  unless  by  his  own  perfidy  and  the 
vices  of  his  foes*     *^  Thy  armies  are  innumexuble : 

"be 

Yet  I  do  not  understand  how  the  Ottomans  could  be  descend- 
ed from' a  Turkman  sailor.^  those  inland  she|  herds  were  so 
remote  from  the  sea,  and  all  maritime  affairs. 
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*^  bie  tt^iy  sp  i  but  whJrt  ire  the  arrows  of  the  flying  chap, 
«  Tarter  against  the  §cyraetars  and  battle-axes  of  .  ^^^^* ,  ^ 
*^  p@iy  firm  aad  invmciWe  Janizaries  ?  I  will  guard 
*«  the  princes  who  h^ve  iraplojfed  my  protection ; 
^*  seek  them  in  my  tents.  The  cities  of  vArzingaQ 
<^  ^^  Erzeroum  are  mine ;  and  unless  the  tribute 
<*  b^  duly  paid^  I  ^yilt  demand  the  arrears  under 
«  the  walls  of  Tauris  and  Sultania.'*    The  un-. 

•  goyeroafele  rage  of  the  Sultan'  at  length  betrayed 
hi(Q  tQ  an  insult  of  a  more  domestic  kind :  '*  If 
**  I  fly  froqi  my  arms/'  said  he,  ^*  may  wy.  wives 
*'  be  thrice  divojced  from  my  bed ;  but  if  thou  hast  . 
^*  not  tpQurage  to  meet  me  in  the  field,  mayest  thou 
'f  again  receive  My  wives  after  they  have  thrice 
"  endured  the  embraces  of  a  stranger*/'  Any 
violatipn,  by  wojrd  or  deed,  of  the  secrecy  of  the 
Haran^,  ie  ^  unpardbnal^  offence  among  the 
Turkish  nations  f ;  and  the  political  quarrel  of  the 
two  monarchs  was  embittered  by  private  and  per. 
sonal  reseqtiftent.  Yet  in  his  first  expedition,  Ti- 
mour  ^as  satisfied  with  the  siege  and  destruction 
of  Swi^s,  Qr  Sebaste,  a  strong  city  on  the  borderat 

*  of  Anatoli^ ;  aJ^d  he  revenged  the  indiscretion  of 

C2  the 

*  According  to  the  Kqran,  (c.  il,  p.  27.  and  Sale's  Dis- 
courses, p.  i34')>  ^  Mussulman  who  had  thrice  divorced  his 
wife,  (who  had  thrice  repeated  the  words  of  a  divorce),  could 
not  take  her  again,  till  after  she  had  been  married  /9,  and  re- 
pudiated by  another  hnsband )  an  ignominious  transaction, 
which  it  is  needless  to  aggravate  by  supposing,  that  the  first 
husband  must  see  her  enjoyed  by  a  second  .before  his  face, 
(Rycaut^s  state  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  1.  ii.  c.  2i.) 

f  The  common  delicacy  of  the  Orientals,  in  never  speaking 
of  their  women,  is  ascribed  in  a  much  higher  degree  by  Arab- 
shah  to  the  Turkish  nations  •,  and  it  is  remarkable  enough, 
that  Chalcondyles  (l.ii.  p.  55,.)  had  some  knowledge  of  the 
prejudice  and  the  insult. 
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CHAP,  the  Ottoman,  on  a  ganiso^  of  fotir  thousatid  Ar- 
V  ^^'  ■  menians,  who  were  buried  alive  for  the  brave  and 
£sdthful  discharge  of  their  duty.    As  a  Mussuhnan^ 
he  seemed  to  respect  the  pious  occupation  of  Ba- 
jazet,  who  was  still  engaged  in  the  blockade  of 
Constantinople ;  and  after  this  salutary  lesson,  the 
Mogul  conqueror  checks  his  pursuit,  and  turned 
Timour     aside  to  the  uivasion  of  Syria  and  Egypt.    In  these 
Syria,        Cransactions,  the  Ottoman  prince,  by  the  Orientals, 
^'  ^*     ^d  eve^i  by  Timour,  is  styled  the  Kais^ar  of  Roum^ 
the  Caesar  of  the  Romans ;  a  title  which,  by  a  small 
anticipatioa,  might  be  given  to  a  monarch  who' 
possessed  the  provinces,  and  threatened  the  city  of 
the  successors  of  Constantine  *• 

The  military  republic  of  the  Mamakkes  still 
rdgncd  in  Egypt  and  Syria  j  but  jthe  dynasty  of 
the  Turka  was  overthrown  by  that  of  the  Circas- 
sians t ;  and  their  favourite  Barkok,  from  a  slave 
and  a  prisoner,  was  raised  and  restored  to  the 
throne.  In  die  midst  of  rebeUion  and  discord,  he 
braved  the  menaces,  correspcHided  with  the  afiemies, 
and  detsdned  the  ambassadcH^  of  the  Mogul,  who- 
patiently  expected  his  decease,  ta  revenge  the 
crimes  of  the  father  on  the  feeble  reign  of  his  son 
Farage.    The  Syrian  emirs  \  yrere  assembled  at 

Aleppo 

*  ^or  tBc  Ityfe  of  the  Moguls,  se«  the  InstitiatlonSy  (p.  131* 
147.),  and  for  the  Persians,  the  Bibliotheque  Orientale, 
(p.  882,)  y  but  I  do  not  find  that  the  title  of  Caesar  has  been 
applied  by  the  Arabians,  or  assumed  by  the  Ottomans  tbem- 
aclves. 

f  See  the  reigns  of  Barkok  and  Pharadge,  in  M.  dc  Guig- 
nesy  (tom,iv:  i,  xsii.),  who  fromrth*?  Arabic  texts- of' Aboul- 
laahs^sen,  Ebn  Schounah,  and  Aintabi,4ias  added  some  facts  to 
our  common  stock  of  materialsi  ' 

X  For  these  recent  and  domestic   transactions^  Arabshah, 

tbougli 
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Aleppo  to  repel  the  inirasion ;  they  confided  in  the  C  H  A  p. 
fame  and  discipline  of  the  Mamalukes,  in  the  tern-  ■    ^  \^ 
per  of  their  swords  and4ance$9  of  the  purest  steel 
of  Damascus,  in  the  strength  of  their  waUed  cities^ 
and  in  the  populousness  of  sixty  thousand  Tillages ; 
and  instead  of  sustaining  a  siege,  they  threw  open 
'their  gates,  and  arrayed  their  forces  in  the  plain* 
But  these  forces  were  not  cemented  by  virtue  and 
union  ;  and  scHne  powerful  emirs  had  been  seduced 
to  desert  or  betray  their  more  loyal  companions. 
Timour's  front  was  covered  with  a  line  of  Indian 
elephants,  whose  turrets  were  filled  with  archers 
and  Greek  fire ;  the  rapid  evolutions  of  his  cavalry 
completed  the  dismay  and  disorder;   the  Syrian 
crowds  fell  back  on  each  other  ;  many  thousands 
were  sdfled  or  slaughtered  in  the  entrance  of  the^ : 
great  street;  the  Moguls  entered  with  the  fugitives  j 
and,  after  a  short  defence,  the  citadel^  the  impreg« 
naUe  citadel  of  Alleppo,  was  surrendered  by  cow- 
ardice or  treachery.     Among  the  suppliants  and  Sackj 
captives,  Timour  distinguished  the  doctors  of  the-  ^X!  p* 
law,  whom  he  invited  to  the  dangerous  hcmour  of     moo. 
a  personal  conference  ♦•,    The  Mogul  prince  was  a     ^^'  "^ 
zealous  Mussulman ;  but  his  Persian  schools  had 

C  3  taught 

though  a  partial,  is  a  creditable  witness,  (torn*  i.  c.  64 — 68* 
torn*  ii.  c.  I— 14,).  Timour  muft  have  been  odious  to  a 
Syrian  ;  but  the  notoriety  of  £acts  would  have  obliged  him,  in 
some  measure,  to  respect  his  enemy  and  himself.  His  bitters 
may  correct  the  luscious  sweets  of  Sherefeddin,  (1.  v.c.i.y — 29.)« 

*  These  interesting  conversations  appear  to  have  been  co- 
pied by  Arabshah  (torn,  i.  c.  68,  p.  625— ^45.)  froin  the 
cadhi  and  historian  £bn  Schounah,  a  principal  aetor.  Ye( 
how  could  he  be  alive  seventy *five  years  afterwards,  (d*Hert. 
faelot9p.7$a.)^ 
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CHAP,  taught  him  to  feterethe  iftetndry  of  Ali  bM  Hfd* 
^  *  sain ;  and  he  had  imbibed  ^  deep  prejudice  gainst 
the  Syrians,  as  the  enemies  Df  the  son  of  thfe  daugh- 
ter of  the  apostle  of  God.  To  these  doctors  he 
proposed  a  captious  question,  which  tl^e  casuists  of 
Bochara,  Sitiiarcatid,  and  Herat,  Were  incapable  cJf 
resolving.  "  Who  are  the  true  martyrs,  of  those 
^'  who  are  §lain  on  my  side,  dr  on  that  of  my  ener 
f^  mies  ?*'  fiilt  he  was  silenced,  or  satisfied^  by  the 
dexterity  of  one  of  the  cadhi^of  Aleppo,  Who  rCr 
plied,  in  the  words  of  Mahomet  himself,  that  the 
motive,  not  thb  ensign,  constitutes  the  martyr  5  and 
that  this  Moslems  of  eithei*  party,  who  flght  oiily  foi? 
the  glory  of  God^  hiay  degerVe  that  sasci-ed  dppelte:. 
tion.  The  tnie  succ'esfeibtt  of  tl^e  calijihs  was  ^ 
controversy  pf  a  still  more  delicate  mtdrcj  and  the 
frankness  of  a  doctor,  too  honest  fat  hiS  situatimi, 
ptovoked  the  Emperor  to  exclaim,  « t'e  ai*e  is  falsfe 
**  as  those  of  Daifnascu's :  Mbat^riyah  was  in  usurp- 
«  er,  Yezid  i  tyrailt,  aiid  Ali  ftldne  is'  the  lawful 
f '  successor  of  the  prophet/'  A  prudent  eJKplana- 
tion  restored  his  tran'quilRfy  5  and  he  pis^d  to 
a  more  femiliar  topic  of  conversation.  **^  What  i$ 
"  your  age  ?*^  said  he  to  the  bdhh  '"Fifty  years.'^ 
— "  If  would  be  the  age  fjf  my  eldest  son.  You 
"  see  me  ^ere  (continued  Timour)  a  poor,  lame, 
f'  decrepit  mortal.  Yet  by  my  arm  has  the  Al- 
f*  mighty  befen  pleased  to  subdue  the  kmgdoms  of 
"Iran,  Toiiran,  and  the  Indies,  jam  not  a  man 
^^  of  blood  f  and  God  is  my^  witness,  th^itin  all  my 
"  tvars  1  have  never  beenthe  Bggressor*,  and  that 
I*  enemies  have  always  been  the  authors  of  their 
{'  own  calamity/'-    Curing  this  peaceful  conya'sa- 

.tion. 
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tion,  the  streets  of  Aleppo  streamed  with  blood,  and  chap.. 
rt-echoed  with  the  cries  of  mothers  and  children,  .  ^"^  Y'  j. 
with  the  shrieks  of  violated  virgins.  The  rich 
jilunder  thlt  was  abandoned  to  his  soldiers  might 
stimulate  their  avarice  ;  but  their  cruelty  was  en^ 
forced  by  the  peremptory  command  of  producing 
ah  Adequate  number  of  heads,  which,  according  to 
his  custom,  were  curiously  piled  in  columns  and 
pyramids ;  the  Moguls  celebrated  the  feast  of  vie- 
torjr,  while  the  surviving  Moslems  passed  the  night 
in  tears  and  in  chains.  I  shall  not  dwell  on  the 
inarch  of  the  destroyer  from  Aleppo  to  Damascus, 
^here  he  was  rudely  encountered,  and  almost  over- 
thrown, by  the  armies  of  Egypt*  A  retrogade  moi^ 
tioh  was  imputed  to  his  distress  and  despair ;  one  of 
his  nephews  deserted  to  the  enemy ;  and  Syria  re- 
joiced in  the  tale  of  his  defea!t,  when  the  Sultan  was 
<iriveti,  by  thfe  revolt  of  the  Mamalukes,  to  escape 
with  precipitation  and  shame  to  his  palace  of  Cairo^ 
Abandoned  by  their  Jjrince,  the  inhabitants  of  Da.- 
ihdstus  still  defended  their  walls  j  and  Timour  con- 
sented to  raise  the  siege,  if  they  would  adorn  his 
retreat  with  a  gift  or  ransom ;  each  article  of  nine 
pieces.  But  no  sooner  had  he  introduced  himself 
mto  the  city,  under  colour  pf  a  truce,  than  he  per- 
fidiously violated  the  treaty  j  imposed  a  contribu-  Dama«. 
tion  of  ten  millions  of  gold ;  and  animated  his  ^"j»  j. 
troops  to  chastise  the  posterity  of  those  Syrians  who  j  40 1 . 
had  executed,  or  approved  the  murder  of  the  ^*°'  ^^' ' 
grandson  of  Mahomet,  A  family  which  had  given 
honourable  burial  to  the  head  of  Hosam,  and  a 
€plony  of  artificers  whom  he  sent  to  labour  at  Sa- 
C  4i  na^cand. 
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CHAP,  marcand,  wer^  alone  revived  i|i  the  general  mas? 

v^  /  sacre ;  and^  after  a  perio|£  of  seyen  penturips,  Dar 
ipascus  was  reiiuce4  to  ashes^  becapse  a  Tartar  was^ 
gloved  by  religious  5?eal  to  avenge  jhe  blood  of  an 
Arab.  The  losses  and  fatigues  pf  thjg  c^paigi^ 
obliged  Timoiir  to  ^enounce  the  conquest  of  Pa- 
lestine and  Egypt ;  but  in  his  return  to  the  Eur 
phrates,  he  delivered  Aleppo  tP  the  flames ;  and 
justified  his  pious  motive  by  the  pardon  and  re* 
ward  of  two  thousand  sectaries  of  AU,  who  were 
desirous  to  visit  tjie  tomb  of  his  son.  I  haye  ex-: 
patiated  on  jhe  per^nal  anecdotes  which  marl^ 
the  character  of  the  Mogul  hero ;  but  I  shall  briefly  • 

fpd  B|g.    mention  f ,  that  he  erected  qn  the  ruins  of  Bagdad 

*^ A  T) '^  a  pyramid  pf  ninety  thousand  heads;  again 
1 401.'     visited  Geqrgia^     encamped   on    tl^p    bfinks   of 

J"  y  ^^  Araxes  ;  and  prpclaimecj  his  resolution  pf  march- 
ing against  the  Ottoman  Emperor,  'Conscious 
of  the  importance  pf  the  war,  he  collected  his 
forces  from  every  prgviaice  j  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand men  were  enrolled  on  his  military  list  t ; 

but 

*  Thj;  marches  ^nd  oc^c^patlons  of  Timopr  between  the 
Syrian  and  Ottoman  wars,  are  represented  by  Sherefeddin 
(1.  V.  c.  29 — 430>  sind  Arabshah  (torn,  h.  c.  15 — 18.). 

j-  This  number  of  800,000  was  extracted  *by  Arabshah^  or 
rather  by  £lbn  Scbounab,'ex  fationario  1-imuri,  on  the  faith  o£ 
a  Carkmian  officer,  (torn.  i.  c.  68.  p.  6^7.)  5  and  it  is  re- 
markable enough,  that  a  Greek  historian  (Phranza,  1.  i. 
c.  29.)  adds  no  taore  than  20,000  tnen.  Pbggius  reckons 
1,000,090  J  another  Latin  contemporary,  (Chi on.  Tar visi- 
anuro,  apud  Muraton,  torn.  xlx.  p.  800.),  T,doo,ooo  j  and  the 
enormous  sum  of  1,600,000,  is  attested  by  a  German  soldier, 
who  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Angora,  (Leonclav.  ad  ChaU 
condyl.  1.  iii.  p.  82.).  Tiniour,  in  his  Institutions,  has  noi 
dtigtied  to  calculate  his  troops,  his  subjects,  or  his  rcreijucs. 
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but  the  sploadid  conunands  of  iiTe  and  ten  thou-  chap. 
sand  horse,  may  be  rather  expressive  of  the  rank  »  ^  *  « 
and  pension  of  the  chiefs^  than  of  the  genuine  num- 
ber of  effective  soldiers  ••  In  the  pillage  of  Syria, 
the  Moguls  bad  acquired  immense  riches ;  but  the 
delivery  of  their  pay  and  arrears  for  seven  years, 
more  firmly  attached  them  to  the  Imperial  standard. 

During  this  diversion  of  the  Mogul  arms,  Baja-  invades 
zet  had  two  years  to  collect  his  forces  for  a  more  a.  d! 
^ious  ^counter.  They  consisted  of  four  hun-  m«»» 
dred  thousand  horse  and  footf,  whose  merit 
aiid  fidelity  were  of  an  unequal  complexion.  We 
may  discriminate  the  Janizaries,  who  have  been 
gradually  raised  to  an  establishment  of  forty  thou- 
sand men;  a  national  cavalry,  the  Saphis  of  mo- 
idem  dmes  i  twenty  thousand  cuirassiers  of  Eu- 
rope, clad  in  black  and  impenetrable  armour; 
the  troops  of  Anatolia,  whose  princes  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  camp  of  Timour,  and  a  colony  of 
Tartars,  whom  he  had  driven  from  Kipzak,  and 
to  whom  Bajazet  had  assigned  a  settlement  in  the 
plains  of  Adrianople.  The  fearless  confidence  of 
'  the  Sultan  urged  him  to  meet  his  antagonist ;  and, 
as  if  he  had  chosen  that  spot  for  revenge,  he  dis- 
played his  banners  near  the  ruins  of  the  unfortu- 
nate 

^  A  mde  latitude  of  non- effectives  was  allowed  by  the 
Great  Mogul  for  his  own  pride  and  the  benefit  of  his  ofRcers. 
Eemier^s  patron  was  Penge*Hazari,  commander  of  5000  horse, 
of  which  he  maintained  no  more  than  500,  (Voyages,  torn,  u 
p.  288.  289.). 

f  Timour  himself  fixes  at  400,000  men  the  Ottoman  army, 
|[ Institutions,  p.  153.)*  which  is  reduced  to  150,000  by  Phran- 
za,  (].  i.  c.  29.)^  and  swelled  by  the  German  soldier  to 
1,400,000.  It  is  evident  that  the  Moguls  were  the  more  nu- 
merous. 
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nate  Suvas.  Ih  the  mean  while,  Timour  moved 
from  the  Araxes  through  the  countries  of  Armenia 
and  Anatolia ;  his  boldness  was  Secured  by  tKe 
wisest  precautions ;  his  speed  was  guided  by  order 
?ind  discipline  ;  and  the  woods,  the  mountains,  and 
the  rivers,  w^ere  diligently  explored*  by  the  flying 
squadrons,  who  marked  his  road,  and  preceded  his 
standard.  Firm  in  his  plan  of  fighting  in  the  heart 
tof  the  Ottoman  kingdom,  he  avoided  their  camp  ; 
dextrously  ihclined  to  the  left ;  occupied  Caesarea ; 
traversed  the  salt  desart  and  the  river  Halys  ;  and 
invested  Angora ;  while  the  Sultan,  immovieabte 
fend  ignorant  ih  his  post,  compared  the  Tartat 
swiftness  to  the  crawling  of  a  snail  *.  He  returned 
Dh  Ihfe  wings  of  indignation  to  the  rfelief  of  Angora  ; 
and  as  both  generals  were  alike  iriipatient  folh  ac- 
tion, the  plains  ronnd  thit  city  were  the  scene  of  a 
inemorable  battle,  which  has  immortalized  the  glory 
of  Timour  and  the  shame  of  Bajaizet.  For  this 
sighai  victory^  the  Mogul  Emperor  was  indebted  tb 
himself,  to  the  genius  of  the  moment,  ahd  th^ 
discipline  of  thirty  years.  He  had  improved  the 
tactics,  without  violating  the  manners,  of  his  na- 
tion f,  whose  force  still  consisted  ih  the  misisile 
^ireapons,  aiid  rapid  evolutions,  of  a  numerous  ca^ 

valry. 

*  It  may  not  be  useless  to  mark  the  distances,  between  An- 
gora and  the  neighbouring  iities,  by  the  joumifes  of  the  cara- 
vans, each  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  •,  to  Smyrna  20,  to 
Kiotahia  16,  to  Boursa  10,  to  Csesarea  8,  to  Sinope  10,  to 
Nicomcdia  9,  to  Constantinople  I2  or  13,  (set  Tourhefort, 
Voyage  an  Levant,  torn.  ii.  lettte  2i.)* 

f  See  the  Systems  of  Tactics  in  the  Instittitions,  which  the 
English  editors  have  illustrated  With  elaborate  platis,  (p.  373 
—407.)-  ^* 
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valt-y.  From  a  single  troop  to  a  great  artny,  the  CHAR. 
inodie  of  attack  was  the  same  ;  a  foremost  line  first  .^^^'  j, 
!&dvanced  to.  the  charge,  and  was  supported  in  a 
just  order  by  the  squadrons  of  the  gi^at  vanguard. 
ITie  general's  eye  watched  over  the  field,  and  at 
his  command  the  front  and  rear  of  the  right  and 
left  wings  successively  moved  forwards  in  their 
Several  divisions^  and  in  a  direct  or  oblique  line  j 
the  eiiemy  was  pressed  by  eighteen  or  twenty  at- 
tacks j  and  each  attack  afforded  a  chance  of  victory. 
If  they  all  proved  fruitless  or  unsuccessful,  the  oc- 
casion  1?iras  worthy  of  the  Emperor  himself,  who 
^Sive  the  signal  bf  advancing  to  the  standard  and 
main  body,  which  he  led  in  person  ^.  But  in  the 
battle  of  Angora,  the  tnaih  body  itself  was  sup- 
ported, oil  the  flahks  and  in  tHe'redr,  by  the  bra- 
Vest  Si^uadrbns  of  the  Reserve,  cdmmanded  by  the 
Scms  and  grandsons  of  Timour.  The  conqueror  of 
Hindo^tan  jostentatibusly  gheW^d  a  iirie  of  elephants, 
the  trophies,  rather  than- the  instruments-,  df  victb- 
ry  !  the  use  of  the  Greek  JRre  was  familiar  to  the 
Moguls  and  Ottomans;  but  had  they  borrowed 
from  Europe  the  recent  ihventidB  of  gUhpowder 
and  ctimnon,  the  artificial  thunder,  in  thfe  hands  of 
either  nation,  must  have  turned  th^  fcMtune  of  thfe 
day  t*  'Ixi  that  day,  Bajazet  displayed  the  qualt- 
.  .^  •  .  •  tie^ 

*  THc  ^Itan  himself  (says  Timour)  must  then  put  the 
foot  of  courage  into  the  stirrup  of  patience.  A  Tartar -meta- 
phor, which  is  lost  in  the  English,  but  preserved  in  the  French, 
version  of  the  Institutes,  (p.  156.  li?.)- 

+  The  Greek  fire,  on  Timour's  side,  is  attested  by  Shefc* 
feddin,  (1.  v.  c.  47.)  J  but  Voltaire's  strangle  suspicion,  that 
9ome  cannon,  inscribed  with  sttangte  characters,  must  have 
been  sent  by  that  monarch  to  Delhi,  is  refuted  bj  the  univer- 
sal silence  of  contemporaries. 
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c  HA  P.  ties  of  a  soldier  and  a  chief;  but  his  geirius  sunk 
.  ^^^'  .  under  a  stronger  ascendant  j  and  from  various 
motives,  the  greatest  part  of  his  troops  failed  him 
in  the  decisive  moment.  His  rigour '  and  aygrice- 
had  provoked  a  ''mutiny  among  the  Turks ;  and 
even  his  son  Soliman  too  hastily  withdrew  from 
the  field.  The  forces  of  Anatolia,  loyal  in  their 
revolt,  were  drawn  away  to  the  banners  of  their 
lawful  princes.  His  Tartar  allies  had  been  tempted 
by  the  letters  and  emissaries  of  Timour  •  j  who 
reproached  their  ignoble  servitude  under  the  slaves 
of  their  fathers  ;  and  offered  to  their  hopes  the  do* 
minion  of  their  new,  or  the  liberty  of  their  ancient 
country.  In  the  right  wing  of  Bajazet,  the  cuiras- 
siers of  Eurq)e  charged  with  faithful  hearts  and 
irresistable  arms ;  but  these  mfen  of  iron  were  soon 
broken  by  an  artful  flight  and  headlong  pursuit ; 
and  the  Janizaries,  alone,  without  cavalry  or 
missile  weapons,  were  encompassed  by  the  circle 
of  the  Mogul  hunters.  Their  valour  was  at 
length  oppressed  by  heat,  thirst,  and  the  weight 
of  numbers;  and  the  unfortunate  Sultan,  afflicted 
with  the  gout  in  his  hands  and  feet^  was  transport- 
Defeat  ed  from  the  field  on  the  fleetest  of  his  horses;  He 
Sfit^of  ^^^^  pursued  and  taken  by  the  titular  Khan  of 
Bajaacn  Zagatai  j  and  after  his  capture,  and  the  defeat  of 
the  Ottoman  powers,  the  kmgdom  of  Anatolia 

submitted 

'    *  Timotir  has  dissembled  this  secret  and  important  negocia- 
tion  1^'ith  the  Tartars,  which  is  indisputably  proved  bj  the 

S'  '  t  evidence  of  the  Arabian  (tom.i.  c.47.  p.  Spi.)*  Tur- 
i    (AnnaL  Leiuiclav.  p.  $11 -)f    and  Persian    historians 
XKhondemify  apud  d'Herbelot,  p«  882.)* 
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submitted  to  the  conqueror,  who  plailted^his  stand«»  chap. 
ard  at  Kiotahia,  and  dispersed  on  all  sides  the  mi-  ,_  ^/.,^ 
nisters  of  rs^ine  and  destruction.  Mirza  Mehcm- 
med  Sultan,  the  eldest  and  best  beloved  of  his 
grandsons,  was  dispatched  to  Boursa  with  thiny^ 
thousand  horse ;  and  such  was  his  youthful  ardour, 
that  he  arrived  with  only  four  thousand  at  the  gates 
of  the  capital,  after  performing  in  five  days  a  march 
of  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles.  Yet  fear  is  still 
more  rapid  in  its  course  j  and  Soliman,  the  son  of 
Bajazet,  had  already  passed  over  to  Europe  with 
the  royal  treasure.  The  spoil,  however,  of  the  pa- 
lace and  city  was  immense ;  the  inhabitants  had 
escaped ;  but  the  buildings,  for  the  most  part  of 
wood,  were  reduced  to  ashes.  From  Boursa,  the 
grandson  of  Timour  advanced  to  Nice,  even  yet  a 
fair  and  flourishing  city  ;  and  the  Mogul  squadrons 
were  only  stopped  by  the  waves  of  the  Propontis. 
The  same  success  attended  the  other  mirzas  and 
emirs  in  their  excursions ;  and  Smyrna,  defended 
by  the  zeal  and  courage  of  the  Rhodian  knights, 
alone  deserved  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  him- 
self.  After  an  obstinate,  defence,  the  place  was  ta- 
ken  by  storm ;  all  that  breathed  was  put  to  the 
sword  J  and  the  heads  of  the  Christian  heroes  were 
launched  from  the  engines,  on  board  of  two  car- 
racks,  or  great  ships  of  Europe,  that  rode  at  anchor 
in  the  harbour.  The  Moslems  of  Asia  rejoiced  in 
^heir  deliverance  from  a  dangerous  and  domestic 
foe,  and  a  parallel  was  driwn  between  the  two  ri- 
vals, by  observing,  that  Timour,  in  fourteen  day*;, 

•  .    ^   Had 
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c  ^  A  P.   bad  r-educed  a  fortress  which  bad  sustained  seven, 
*        *  ■  years  the  siege,  or  at  least  the  blockade,  of  Bajazet  f* 

The  story      xhc  iron  coge  in  which  Bajazet  was  imprison.e4 

cage  by  Tamerlane,  so  long  and  so  often  repeated  as  ^ 

moral  lesson,  is  now  rejected  as  a  f^ble  by  the  mo-» 

dem  writers,  who  smile  at  the  vulgar  credulity  f* 

They  appeal  with  confidence  to  the  Persian  history 

of  Sherefeddin  Ali,  which  has  been  given  to  our 

curiosity  in  a  French  version,  and  from  which  I 

shall  collect  and  abridge  a  more  specious  narrative 

disap-        of  this  memorable  transaction.     No  sooner  was  Ti- 

thrper.^  naour  informed  that  the  captive  Ottoman  was  at  the 

rian  of**°'  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^°^*  ^^^  ^^  graciously  stept  forwards 
Timour ;  to  receive  him,  seated  him  by  bis  side,  and  mingle4 
"with  just  reproaches  a  soothing  pity  for  his  ran^ 
and  misfortune.  "  Alas  !**  said  the  Emperor,  "  the 
"  decree  of  fate  is  now  accomplished  by  your  own 
*'  fault :  it  is  the  web  which  you  have  woven,  the 
*^  thorns  of  the  tree  which  yourself  have  planted. 
*'  I  wished  to  spare,  and  even  to  assist,  the  cham- 
**  pion  of  the  Moslems  ;  you  braved  our  threats  jj 
*'  you  despised  our  friendship  j  you  forced  us  to 
*'  enter  your  kingdom  with  our  invincible  armies^ 
*'  Behold  the  event.     Had  you  vanquished,  I  ^m 

"  not 

*  For  the  war  of  Anatolia,  or  Roum,  I  add  sqme  hints  ia 
the  Institutions,  to  the  copious  narratives  of  Sherefeddin  (1.  v. 
c.  44 — 6S')y  and  Arabshah  (torn.  ii.  c.  2C — 35.)»  On  this 
part  only  of  Timour's  history,  it,  is  lawful  to  quote  the  Turks 
(Cantcrair,  p.  ^^ — ^^m  Annal,  Leunclav.  p.  320 — 322.)?  and 
the  Greeks  (Phranza,  hi.  c.  29.  Ducas,  c.  15 — 17.  Char- 
condyles,  l.iil,).  \ 

+  The  scepticism  of  Voltaire  (Essai  sur  I'Histoire  Generalc, 
c,  88.)  is  ready  on  this,  as  on  every  occasion,  to  reject  a  po- 
pular tale,  and  to  diminish  the  magnitude  of  vice  and  virtue  } 
and  on  most  cccjisions  his  incredulity  is  reasonable. 
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*^  not  Igjaorant  of  the  fete;  which  you  reserved  for  c  H  a  f. 
*'  myself  and  my  troops.    But  I  disdain  to  retaliate ;  ^^^^\  « 
**  your  life  and  honour  are  secure ;  and  I  shall  ex- 
*'  press  my  gratitude  to  God  by  my  clemency  to 
**  man/*    The  royal  captive  shewed  some  signs  of 
repentance^  accepted  the  humiliation  of  a  robe  of 
hoi^our,  and  embraced  with  tears  his  son  Mousa, 
VrhOj,  ^t  his  request,  was  sought  and  found  among 
the  captives  of  the  field.     The  Ottoman  princes 
were  lodged  in  b,  splended  pavilion ;  and  the:  respect 
of  the  guards  could  be  surpassed  only  by  their  vi- 
gilance.     On  the  arrival  of  the  haram  from  Bour* 
sa,  Tiniour  restored  the  Queen  Despina  and  her 
daughter  to  their   father  and  husband;    but  he 
piously  required,  that  the  Servian  Princess,  who 
had  hitherto  been  indulged  in  the  profession  of 
Christianity,  should  embrace  without  delay  the  re- 
ligion of  the  prophet.     In  the  feast  of  victory,  to 
which  Bajazet  was  invited,  the  Mogul  Emperor  pla- 
ced a  crown  pn  his  head  and  a  sceptre  in  his  hand, 
with  a  solemn  assurance  of  restoring  him  with  an 
increase  of  glory  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 
But  the  effect  of  this  promise  was  disappointed  by 
the  Sultan's  untimely  death :  amidst  the  care  of  the 
most  skilful  physicians,  he  expired  of  an  apoplexy 
at  Akshehr,  the  Antioch  of  Pisidia,    about  nine 
months   after  his  defeat.     The  victor  dropped  a 
tear  over  his  grave ;  his  body,  with  royal  pomp, 
was  conveyed  to  the  mausoleum  which  he  had 
erected  at  Boursa  j  and  his  son  Mousa,  after  re- 
ceiving a  rich  present  of  gold  and  jewels,  of  horsea 
and  arms,  was  invested  by  a  patent  in  red  ink  with 
the  kingdom  of  Anatojia.. 

Such 
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attested, 
],  by  the 


Such  is  the  pohmt  of  a  generoiis  conquet^br, 
which  has  been  extracted  from  his  own  memo- 
rials, and  dedicated  to  his  son  and  grahdsfdn, 
nineteen  years  after  his  decease  *  ;  and,  at  a  time 
when  the  truth  was  remembered  by  thousands,  a 
manifest^  falsehood  would  have  implied  a  satire  on 
his  real  conduct.  Weighty,  indeed,  is  this  evi- 
dence, adopted  by  all  the  Persian  histories  t ;  yet 
flattery,  more  especially  in  the  East;  is  base  and 
audacious ;  and  the  harsh  and  ignominious  treat- 
ment of  Bajazet  is  attested  by  a  chain  of  witnesses, 
some  of  whom  shall  be  produced  in  the  order  of 
their  time  and  country.  1.  The  reader  has  not 
forgot  the  garrison  of  French,  whom  the  MaN 
shaj  Boucicault  left  behind  him  for  the  defence 
of  Constantinople.  They  were  on  the  spot  to 
receive  the  earliest  and  most  faithful  intelli- 
gence of  the  overthrow  of  their  great  adversary  ; 
and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  some  of  them 
accompanied  the  Greek  embassy  to  the  camp  of 
Tamerlane.  From  their  account,  the  Jmrdships 
of  the  prison  and  death  of  Bajazet  are  affirmed  by 
the.  Marshal's  servant  and  historian,    within  the 

distance 


♦  Sec  the  history  of  ^hetefeddin,  (1.  v,  c.  49.  52.  53.  59. 
6o.)*'  ^  his  work  w&s  finished  at  Sbiraz,  in  the  year  1424, 
and  dedicated  to  Sultan  Ibrahim,  the  son  of  Sharokh,  the  son 
of  Timour,  who  reigned  in  Farsistan  in  his  father^s  lifetime. 

f  After  the  perusal  of  Khondemir,  £ba  Schounah,  &c.  the 
learned  d^Herbclot  (fiibliot,  Orientale,  p.  882.)  may  affirm, 
that  thif  fable  is  not  mentioned  in  the  most  authentic  histories  ; 
but  his  denial  of  the  visible  testimony  of  Arabshah|  leaves 
some  room  to  suspect  his  accuracy. 
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distatice  of  seveft  years  ♦.  2.  The  namcof  Poggius  chap. 
the  Italian  t  is  deservedly  famous  among  the  re-»  >  ^^/'_i 
vivers  of  leattiiflg  in  the  fifteenth  century.  His  [[^^^^ 
elegant  dialogue  on  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  | 
was  composed  in  tus  fiftieth  year,  twenty-eight 
years  after  the  Turkish  victory  of  Tamerlane  U, 
whom  he  celebrates  as  not  inferior  to  the  tllustrioits 
barbari^s  of  antiquity.  Of  his  exploits  and  difir 
cipline,  Poggiusf  Was  informed  by  several  oculw 
witnesses ;  nor  does  he  forget  an  eoEample  so  ap4 
posite  to  his  theme  as  the  Ottoman  monarchy  whom 
the  Scythian  confined  like  a  wild  beast  in  an  iron 
cage,  and  exh%)ited  a  ^>eetaeie  to'  Asia.  I  might 
add  the  authority  of  two  Italiaii  chronicles,  pethaps 
of  an  earlier  date,  which  would  prove  at  least  that 
the  same  st^ry,  wheilier  false  or  trae,  was  import^ 
Voi,.XlL  D^  ed 

*  Et  fut  lui  mexne  (Baja%et)  pris,  6t  mti\€  en  prison,  en  la- 
queUe  moxMtx  A^  dtirt  rMrfl  Memoifes  de  fiouctcfimlt,  p«  L 
c.  37.  These  Memoirs  were  co^iposed  while  the  Marshal 
was  still  governor  of  Genoa,  from  whence  he  was  expelled  in 
the  year  14^9,  b;^  a  popular  inturrection,  (Mujratori)  Annali 
dUtalia,  torn,  xii,  p*  475*  474-)'' 

f  The  reader  "tvill  find  a  satisfactory  actfouat  of  thtf  lUe  and 
writings  of  Poggius,  in  the  Pogglana,  an  entertaining  work  oi 
M.  r^nfant,  and  in  the  fiibliotheca  Latina  mediae  et  infilmaB 
JEtAtii  of  FabriciHs,  t Ota.  v.  p.  305 — 308.).  Poggius  was 
bom  in  the  year  13  Bo,  and  died  in  1459.. 

X  The  dialogue  de  Varietate  Fortunae,  (of  which  a  complete' 
and  elegant  edition  has  been  'publilhed  at  Piaris  in  1 7  23,  in 
4to.)9  was  composed  a  short  time  before  the  death  of  Pope 
Martin  V.  (p.  5.),  and  consequently  about  the  end  of  the 
year  1430, 

jl  See  a  splendid  and  eloquent  encomium  of  Tamerlane, 
p.  36—39.  ipse  enim  novi  (says  Poggius)  qui  fuere  in  ejus 
castris  •  • . .  Regem  vivura  cepit,  cave&que  in  modum  ferae 
inclusum  per  omnem  Asiam  circumtulit  egregium  admirandum* 
que  spectaculum  fortunae.   , 
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CHAP,  ed  into  Europe  vith  the  first  tidings  of  the  revoiii- 
<     ^  Lt  tion  *v    S.  At  the  time  when  Poggius  flourished  at 
AmL^^*    Rome,  Ahmed  Ebn  Arabshah  composed  at  Da- 
mascus th«  florid  and  malevolent  lustory  of  Ti-^ 
mour,  for  which  he  had  collected  materials  in  his 
jouraiesover  Turkey  and  Tartaryt*  Without  any 
possiUe  correspondence  betwe^i  the  Latin  and  the 
Arabian  writer,  they  agree  in  the  fact  of  the  iron 
cage  ;  and  their  agreement  is  a  striking  proof  of 
their  common  veracity.    Ahmed  Arabshah  like- 
wise rehtes  another  outn^e,  which  Bajazet  en* 
dared,  of  a  more  domestic  and  tender  nature.    His 
indiscreet  mention  of  women  and  divorces,  was 
deeply  resented  by  the  jealous  Tartar.  >  In  tlie  fea^ 
of  victory,  the  wine  was  served  by  female  cup-bear- 
ers ;  and  the  Sultan  beheld  his  own  concubines  and 
wives  confounded  among  the  slaves,  and  exposed, 
without  a  veil,  to  the  eyes  of  intemperance.    To 
escape  a  similar  indignity,  it  is  said,  that  his  sue** 
cessors,  except  in  a  single  instance,  have  abstained 
from  legitknate  nt4;>tials ;  and  the  Ottoman  prac- 
tice and  belief,  at  least  in  the  sixteenth  century,  is 
attested  by  the  observing  Busbec^uius  f,  ambassador 

&om 

*  The  Cbroni(k)ii  Tanrinamnn,  (ti^Muratori,  Script.  Reruns 
Italicarum,  toxn.  xixv  p.  800.),  «*«*  the  Annalcs  Estenses, 
(toih.  xviii.  p.  9740*  The  two  authors,  Andrea  dc  Redusiis 
de  Quero,  and  James  de  Delay  to,  were  both  contemporaries^ 
and  both  Chancellors,  the  one  of  Trevigi,  the  other  of  Fer- 
rara.     The  evidence^ of  the  former  is  the  most  positive. 

f  See  Arabshah,  torn.  ii.  c.  28.  34,  He  travelled  in  regiones- 
Rumseas,  A.  H.  839,( A- 1>.  '435,  July  ay.)*  torn,  ii.  c.  2.  p.  13. 

X  Busbcquius  in  Legatione  Turcic^,  cpist,  i.  p.  52.  Yet  his., 
cespectable  authority  is  somewhat  shaken  by  the  subsequent 
marriages  of  Amurath  II.  with  a  Servian,  and  of  Mahomet  II*. 
with  an  Asiatic,  princess,  (Cantcmir,  p,  83.  ^3.)* 
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froih  the  court  of  Vfcttna  to  the  creat  SoKoiaiu  c  H  at. 

LXV 

4*  Such  is  the  sepanLtion  of  language,  that  the  tes*  <— .y^,^ 
timony  of  a  Greek  is  not  less  independent  than  ^^^^^ 
that  of  a  Latin  or  an  Arab.  I  suppress  the  names 
of  Chalcondyles  and  Ducas,  who  flourished  in  a 
jiater  period,  and  who  speak  in  a  less  positive  tone  ; 
but  more  attention  is  due  to  George  Phranza  ^, 
protovestiare  of  the  last  emperors,  and  who  was 
bom  a  year  before  the  battle  of  Angora.  Twenty- 
two  years  after  that  event,  he  was  sent  ambassador 
to  AtiiUrath  the  Second ;  and  the  historian  might 
converse  ^th  some  veteran  Janizaries,  who  had 
been  made  prisoners  with  the  Sultan,  and  had 
themselres  seen  him  in  his  irdn  cage.  5.  The  last  ^  ^rj^t 
evidence,  in  every  sense,  is  that  of  the  Turkish  an- 
nals, which  have  been  consulted  or  transcribed  by 
Leunclaviusj  Pocock,  and  Cantemirf.  They  un- 
tamimously  deptere  the  captivity  of  the  iron  cage ; 
and  some  credit  may  be  allowed  to  national  histo- 
rians, who  cannot  stigmatize  the  Tartar,  without 
uncovering  the  shame  of  their  king  and  country. 

From  these  opposite  premises,  a  fair  and  mode-  Probable 
rate  conclusion  may  be  deduced.  I  am  satisfied  ^^^^^^'^ 
rfiat  Sberefeddin  Ali  has  faithfully  described  the 
first  Ostentatious  interview,  in  which  the  conqueror, 
whose  spirits  were  harmonized  by  success,  affected 
the  character  of  generosity.  But  his  mind  was  in- 
sensibly  alienated  by  the  unseasonable  arrogance 

D2  of 

•  Sec  tbc  testimony  of  George  Phranza,  Q,u  c.  29.)*  and 
his  life  in  Hanckius  de  Script.  £yzant.  p.  i.  c.  40.).  Chal« 
condyles  and  Duca^  speak  in  general  terms  of  Bajazet^s^^a/nx* 

f  Annales  Leunclair.  p.  321.  Pocock,  Prolegoroen.  ad 
Abulparag.  Dynast.  Cantemir,  p,  SS' 
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of  Bajazet ;  the  cool}ilaints  of  his  enemies,  the  Ana^ 
toHan  princes,  were  just  and  vehement ;  ^d  TU 
mour  betrayed  a  deagn  of  leading  his  royal  cap- 
tive in  triumph  to  Sttmarcaild^  An  attempt  to  hf 
cilitate  his  escape,  by  digging  a  mine  under  the  tent,, 
provoked  the  Mogul  Emperor  to  impose  a  harsher 
restraint  %  and  in  his  perpetual  marches,  ao  iron 
cage  on  a  waggon  might  be  invented,  not  as  a 
ti^anton  insult,  but  as  a  i%oroua  precaution^  Ti- 
mour  had  read  in  some  fabulous  history  a  similar 
treatment  of  one  of  his  predecessors,  a  king  of 
I^ersia ;  and  Bajazet  was  condemned  to  represent 
the  person,  and  esqpiate  the  guilt  of  the  Romaob 
Caesar  *.  But  the  strength  of  his  mind  and  body 
fainted  under  the  trial,  and  his  premature  death 
might,  without  injustice,  be  ascribed  to  the  severity 
of  TimofClr* .  He  warred  not  with  the  dead  \  %  tear 
and  a  sepulchre  were  all  that  he  could  bestow  oft 
a  captive  Who  was  delivered  from  his  power ;  and 
if  Mousa^  the  son  of  Bajazet,  was  permitted  to  reiga 
oyer  the  ruins  of  Boursa,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
province  of  Anatolia  had  been  restored  by  the  con- 
queror to  their  lawful  sovemgns* 

From  the  Irtish  and  Vol^  to  the  Persisa  Gul^yh, 
and  from  the  Ganges  to  PamascUs  and  die  Archi- 
pelago, Asia  wa^  in  the  hand  Of  Timour  j  his  ar- 
mies were  invincibl?^  his  an»bitionwasbottiidless, 

.   .  and 

*  A  Sapor,  King  of  Persia^  had  been  made  prisoner,  and 
inclosed  in  the  figure  of  a  cow^s  hide,  by  Maximian,  or  Gale* 
Tius  Caesar.  Such  is  the  fable  related  by  Eutycbius,  (AnnaL 
torn.  i.  p.  421.  vers.  Pocock).  The  recollection  of  the  tru« 
history  (Decline  and  Fall,  &c.  vol.  ii,  p.  144 — 156.)  will 
teach  us  to  appreciate  the  knowledge  of  the  Orientals  af  the 
ages  which  precede  the  Hcgira, 
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and  his  x/ddA  tt&j^t  aspins  to  jcoftfuer  and  cantdit  c  R  A  P^ 
the  Christian  kingdoms  of  the  West,  which  already  ^^^' 
trembled  at  his  name*  He  touched  the  utmost 
verge  of  the  land ;  but  ah  insuperable,,  though  nar- 
row sea^  rolled  between  the  two  continents  of  £u« 
rope  and  ^a  *  ;  and  the  lord  of  so'  many  tomans ^ 
or  myriads  of  horse,  was  mot  master  of  a  single 
galley.  The  two  passages  Of  the  Bosphorus  and 
Hellespont^  of  Ck>nsta|itinople  and  GalUpoli,  were 
possessed,  the  one  by  the  Christians,  the  other  by 
the  Turks.  On  this  great  occasion,  they  forgot 
the  difference  of  religion,  to' -act  with  uuion  and 
^rtnness  in  the  common  cause*  The  double 
:Streightsixrere  g^iarded  with  ships  and  fortifications; 
and  they  s^ai^tely  with^held  the  transports  which 
Timour  demanded  of  either  nation,  under  the  pre- 
sence of  attacking  their  enemy.  At  the  same  time^ 
diey  soothed  his  pride  with  tributary  gifts  and  sup^ 
pliant  embassies,  and  prudently  tempted  him  jo 
retreat  witJi  the  honours  of  victory^  ^olinian,  the 
«on  of  Bajaaet,  implored  4ns  clemency  for  his  far 
ther  andl^mself  J  accepted,  by  a  red  patent,  the 
investiturei  of  the  kingdom  of  Romania,  which  he 
already  hdd  by  the  sword ;  and  reiterated  hk  ar- 
dent wish,  of  castipg  himself  in  perscmat  the  feet 
^  the  fiog  oif  the  world.    Tie  Gjeek  Empe*- 

D  3  r^or 

*  Arabshah  (torn,  ii,  c.  25.)  describes,  like  a  curious  travel- 
ler, the  streights  of  Gallipoli  and  Constantinople.  To  acquire 
^  just  idea  of  these  events,  I  have  compared  the  narratives  and 
,  prejudices  of  the  Moguls,  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Arabians.  The 
Spanish  ambassador  mentions  this  hostile  union  of  the  Chii^/' 
vtiansand  Ottomans,  (^e  de  Timour,  p.  96.). 
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c  H  A'P.  rot  *  (either  John  or  Manuel)  submitted  to  pay  the 
^^^*  same  tribute  which  he  had  stipulated  with  the 
Turkish  Sidtaii»  and  ratified  the  treaty  by  an  oath 
of  allegiance,  from  which  he  could  absolre  his  con-^ 
science  as  soon  as  the  Mogul  arms  had  retired  from 
::^natolia.  3ut  the  fears  and  fancy  of  nations  ascri* 
bed  to-  the  ^mljitious  Tamerlane  a  new  design  of 
Tast  and  ron^tiyic  compass^  a  design  of  subduing 
£gypt  ajid., Africa,  marching  from  the  Nile  to  the 
Atlantic  Oceaa»  entering  Europe  by  the  Straits  of 
Oibraltar,  and,  after  imposing  his  yoke  on  the 
kingdoms  of  Christendoip,  of  returning  home  by 
the  desarts  of  Russia  and  Tartary,  This  remote^ 
and  perhaps  imaginary  danger,  was  averted  by  the 
submission  of  the  Sultan  of  Egypt ;  the  honours  of 
the  prayer  and  tlipcpin,  attested  at  Cairo,  the  sui* 
premacy  of  Timpur  j  and  a  rare  gift  of  a  girafipy 
or  camelopar^,  and  xme  ostriches,  rei»resented  at 
Samarcand  thf  trib^ute  of  the  African  world*  Our 
imagination  is  not  less  astonished  by  the  portiiait  of 
a  Mogul,  whp,  in  hi$  i:amp  before  Smyrna,  medi- 
tates, and  almost  acCopapiish^  tl^  iavasipn  of  the 
Chinese  ei^ipire  t-  Timpur  ^as  urged  to  this  en- 
teiprise  by  national  honour  and  religious  seal*  The 
torrents  >yhi<^h  he  had  shed  of  Muss\ilman  blood 

could 

*  Since  the  name  of  Cxs^r  bad  been  transferred  to  the  Sul- 
tans of  Roum,  the  Greek  princes  of  Constantinople  (Shere- 
fcddin,  1.  V.  c,  54.)  were  confounded  with  .the  Christian  lards 
of  Gailipoli,  1  hessalon'ca,  &c.  under  the  title  of  Tfikur^ 
which  i&  derived  iby  corruption  from  the  genitive  'j9  »«C*»j| 
(Cantemir,  p.'  5 1*)*  '  -*     « 

f  See  Sbercfeddin,  1.  v.  c,  4.  viho  marks,  in  a  just  itinerary^ 
th'e  road  to- Chin »j  which  Arfibshab  (torn.  ii.  c.  3"3.)  paipts  i^ 
vague  and  rhetorical  colours. 
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<:ould  be  expiated  only  ty  an  equal  destruction  of  c  H  A  P« 
the  infidels ;  and  as  he  now  stood  at  the  gates  of  ^^^' 
paradise,  he  might  beft  secure  his  glorious  entrance, 
by  demolishing  the  idols  of  China,  founding  moschs 
in  every  city;  and  establisliing  the  profession  of  faith 
in  one  God,  and  his  prophet  Mahomet.  The  re« 
icent  expylaon  of  the  house  of  Zingis  "Wds  an  insult 
OB  the  Mogul  name;  and  the  disorders  of  the  em* 
pire  afforded  ^e  fairest  lOpportumty  for  iievenge. 
The  illustrious  Hongvou,  founder  of  the  dynasty  of 
Mingy  died  four  years  before  the  battle  of  Angora  ; 
and  his  grandson,  a  weak  and  unfortunate  youth, 
was  burnt  in  a  palace,  after  a  million  of  Chinese 
h;ad  perished  in  the  civil  war^«  Before  he  eva- 
cuated Anatolia,  Timour  dispatched  beyond  the 
Sihoofi  a  numerous  army,  or  rather  cdony,  of  his 
old  and  new  subjects,  to  open  the  road,  to  subdue 
the  Pagan  Calmucks  and  Mungals,  and  to  found 
cities  and  magasdnes  in  the  desart ;  and,  by  the 
diligence  of  his  lieutenant,  he  soon  received  a  per^, 
feet  map  and  descriptioii  of  the  unknown  regions, 
from  the  source  of  the  Irtish  to  the  wall  of  China. 
During  these  preparations,  the  Emperor  atchieved 
the  final  conquest  of  Geofgia  ;*  passed  the  winter 
on  the  banks  of  the  Araxes ;  appeased  the  troubles 
of  Persia ;  and  slowly  returned  to  his  capita),  after 
a  campaign  of  four  years  and  nine  months. 

D4  On 

*  Synopsis  Hist.  Sinice,  p.  74 — 76,  (in  tbe  4th  put  of  the 
Relations  4e  Thevenot),  Duhslde,  Hist,  de  la  Chine,  (torn.  i. 
p.  507.  508.  folio  edition)  ^  and  for  tbe  chronology  o^  the 
Chinese  £inperors,  de  Guignes,  ^ist*  des  Hims,  U>in.  L  p.  71, 
?^  .  .         ^  •    ' 
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CHAP.  On  the  throne  of  SjHnsu-cand  *,  he  diobyed,  in^ 
'  a  short  jr^ose,  im  magmficepce  and  power  j 
listened  to  the  posoplaints  of  the  people ;  dtstri^f 
,buted  a  ]mt  fQen^ure  of  rewa^  and  punishments } 
employed  ibis  m\i€^  in  the  ^hitectur?  of  palaces 
and  temples;. and l^aveaiudience  to  the  ambas^r 
dorg*  0f  JEgypt,  Arjhigt  I»dia,  Tartary,  Russiaji 
i405»  juad  Spa|n,  .the  test  of  whom  presented  a  suit  of 
*  jtapestry  which  eclipsed  the  pencil  of  the  Orientali 
artists,^.  Th^  marriage  of  si?:  of  the  Emperor's 
grands w$  wa3. esteemed  an  act  of  irel%ion,  as  weU[ 
jas  of  paocrnttl  tenddncss ;  and  the  p^mp  of  the 
ancient  caliphs  was  revived  in  their  nuptials^ , 
They  were  celebrated  in  the  gardens  Of  Canigbu^j 
,  decorated  with  innumerable  tents  and  pavilions, 
which  di^layed  the.  luxury  of  a  great  city>  and  the 
spoils  of  a  victorious  camp.  Whole  forests  wer© 
cut.  down;  to  supply  fuel  for  the  kitchens;  the 
plain  wai  spread  with  pyramids  of  itieat,  and  vasea 
of  every  l&iuor,  to  whkb  thousands  of  guests  were 
courteously  invited.  The  mders  of  the  ;state,  and 
thenatibna  of  the  earth,  were  matshaUed  at  the 
royal  banquet;  nor  were  the  ambassadors  of 
Europe  (says  the  haughty!  P^sian)  exclucfed  from 
the  feast ;  jsince  even .  the.  cmses^  the  smallest  of 
ftshi.  And  their  place  in  ithe  cc«an  f.    The  pubKo 

•..    .  joy 

:  *"'For  the  return,  triumph,  and  dpth  of  Timour,  see  Shcre- 
fedd/ln  (1.  vi.  c.  i — 30.),  and  Arabshah  (torn.  ii.  c.  35 — 47-)« 
•  f  Showfeddin  (1.  vi\c..24»)  mention*  the  ambassadors  of  one 
pf.thc.pQOSt  patent  sovere^ns  oflEtegpc.  Wc  know  that  it 
.  was  Heocj  IH.  King  of  Castilo ;  ^ndthe  curious  relation  of  bi$ 
inx)  dubassijBS .  is  still  extanr,  Mariana,  Hist«  Hispan.  h  Tnk^; 
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Joy  was  testified  by  illuminations  and  masquerades  ;  chap. 
the  trades  of  Samarcand  passed  in  review ;  and  ^^^^'  ^ 
every  trade  was  emulous  to  execute  some  quaint 
device,  some  marvellous  pagefam,  with  the  mate^ 
cials  of  their  peculiar  art.  After  the  marriage«> 
contracts  had  been  ratified  by  the  cadhis,  the 
bridegrooms  and  their  brides  retired  to  the  nuptial 
chambers;  nijie  times,  according  to  the  Asiatic 
fashion,  they  were  dressed  and  undressed ;  and  at 
each  change  of  apparel,  pearls  and  rubies  were 
showered  on  their  heads,  and  contemptuously  aban- 
doned to  thdr  attendants,  A  general  indulgence 
s^as  proclaimed;  every  law  was  relaxed,  every 
pleasure  was  allowed ;  the  people  was  free,  the  sove> 
reign  was  ixUe;  and  the  historian  of  Timour  may 
remark,  that,  after  devoting  fifty  years  to  the  at* 
tainment  of  empire,  the  only  happy  period  of  his 
life  were  the  two  monthsin-  which  he  ceased  to  exer- 
cise his  powen  But  he  was  soon 'awakened  to  the 
cares  of  governniait  and  wan.  The  standard  was 
unfurled  for  the  invasion  of  China ;  the  enurs  made 
their  report  of  two  hundtedithousand,  the  select 
and  veteran  soldiers  of  Iran  and  Turan  ^  their  bag* 
gage  and  provisions  werettrahsported  by  five  hun* 
dred  great  waggons,  and  ah  imniense  train  of  horses 
and  camels;  and  the  troops  might  pr^are  for  a  long 
absence,  since  more  than  six  months  were  employed 

;>    in 

c.  Ti.  torn.  11.  p.  329.  330.  A<Ivtrttsscment  i  PHist.  deTi- 
inur  Bee,  p.  28 — 3^.  There  appears  likewise  tp  have  betfn 
some  cprrespondence  between  the  Mogul  Emperor^  and  the 
court  of  Charles  VII.  King.of  Fnusce,,^Histoire  de  France, 
par  Vellj  et  Villaret,  torn.  xii.  p.  336.}« 
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iu  the  tranquil  jouraef  of  a  caravan  from  Samar* 
cand  to  Pekin.  Neither  age,  nor  the  severity  of 
the  winter,  could  retard  the  impatience  of  Timour ; 
ke  mounted  on  horseback,  passed  the  Sihoon  on 
the  ice,  marched  seventy-six  parasangs,  three  hun* 
dred  miles,  from  his  capital,  and  pitched  his  last 
camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Otrar,  where  he  was 
expected  by  the  angel  of  death.  Fatigue,  and  the 
indiscreet  use  of  iced  water,  accelerated  the  progress 
of  his  fever ;  and  the  conqueror  of  Asia  expired  in 
the.  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  thirty.-five  years  after 
he  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Zagaiai*  His  de- 
signs were  lost ;  his  armies  were  disbanded  ;  China 
was  saved  ;  and  fourteen  years  after  his  decease, 
the  most  powerful  t>f  his  children  sent  an  embassy 
of  friendship  and  commerce  to  the  court  of  Fekin  *« 
The  fiime  of  Timour  has  pervade  the  East  and 
West ;  his  posterity  is  still  invested  with  the  Im« 
penal  titk;  and  the  admiration  of  his  subjects^ 
who  reveined  him  almost  as  a  ddty,  may  be  justi- 
fied in  .some  degree  by  the  praise  or  confession 
of  his  bitterest  enemies  f*  Although  he  was  lame 
of  an  hand  and  foot,  his  form  and  stature  were 
not  unworthy  of  his  rank;  and  his  v^orous 
health,  so  essential  to  himself  and  to  the  world, 

was 

*  See  the  translation  of  the  Persian  account  of  their  einbas« 
ay,  a'cttriotts  and  original  piece,  (iti  the  4th  part  of  the  Rela- 
tions de  Tbe.venot).  Tbe^r  preaented  the  £niperor  of  China 
vrich  an  old  horse  which  Timour  had  formerly  rode*  It  wa$ 
in  the  year  141 9,  that  they  departed  from  the  court  of  Herat, 
to  which  place  they  letumed  in  1422  from  Pekin. 

f  Fioift  Arabshkh,  tom.  ii.  c.  06.  The  bright-  or  softer 
colours  are  borrowed  iirom  ShereMdin,  d^Herbclot,  and  the 
Institutions. 
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was  corrobovated  by  temperance  and  exercise.  In  c  H  a  p. 
his  familiar  disccHirse  he  was  grave  and  modest,  and  >■■  \  '-> 
if  he  was  ignaraai;  of  the  A^bic  language,  he  ^poke 
with  fluency  suid  el^ance  the  Persian  and  Turkish 
idioros*  it  was  his  delight  to  converse  with  the 
learned  on  topics  of  history  and  science;  and  the 
amusement  of  his  leisore^hours  was  the  game  of 
chess,  which  he  improved  or  corrupted  with  new 
refinements  *•  ]n  his. religion,  he  was  a  zealous, 
diougfa  not  piei&aps  an  orthodox,  Mussulman  f;  but 
fais  sound  understitiding  may  tempt  us  to  believe, 
that  a  superstmous  rteverence  for  omens  and  pro* 
pheciesy  for  saints  and  astrologers^  was  only  affect* 
ed  as  jm  instrument  of  policy^  In  the  govemmait 
of  a  vast  empire,  he  ^ood  abneaiid  absolute,  with* 
out  a  rebel  to  oppose  his  powds^'  a  iavourite  to  se- 
duce his  affections,  or  a  mointef  to  misliead  his 
judgement  It  was  his  firmesttnaxfan,  that,  what« 
ever  might  be  the-  co8se(|aenGey  the  word  of  the 
Prince  should  never  be  dispul^id  ov  recalled;  but 
his  foes  have  malidcmsly  observed,  that  the  com- 
mands of  anger  and  destruetbhweremore  strictly 
executed  than  those  of  ^beneficenceN  ^od  favour. 
His  sons  and  grandsons^  of.whom  Timour  left 
six-and^tbirty.  at. his  X  decease,  [were  his  first  and 

most  , 

•  Hrs  ncwr  system  was  mtilttplied  from  32  jacqjs  and  64 
sq^r€s,  to  56  pUccs;aDd  iiO  or  i^  6quares«     Bg^^cXCf  pt  in 

his  court,  the  old  game  has  boea  thought  sufHcientl^  elaborate. 
The  Mogul  Emperor  was- rather  pleased  than  hur^  with  the 
victory  of  a  subject  j  a:.chjes».player  will  feel  tJwT  Wduc  of 
this  encomium  1       ,,..,. .  «.•. . 

+    Sec  Sherefcddin,  1.  tr;  c.  15.  ij.     Arabshah  .<tom.  ii. 

c;  $6.  p.  Soi.-Soj.)  repFOVes  the  impiety  of  Txmour  and  the 

Moguls,. who  almost  preferred  to  the  Koran,  the  Tirjw,  or 

J^aw.oE  Zingis,  (cui  Deus  maledicat)  ;  nor  will  he  believe  that 

&aroUi  had  abolished  the  use  and  authority  of  that  Pagan  code. 
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CHAP,  most  $ubmi^Te  subjects ;  and  ;wheneTer  i^ey  de« 
vi^d  from  tbdr  duty^  they  we]»  cbrnected,  ^m 
cording  to  tbelaws  of  Zmgis,  wkb  the  bastonade^^ 
^nd  afrerwainds  restC^ed  to  honounand  commands 
Perhaps  his  heart  was  not  devoid  of  the  social  vir* 
lues  ;  perhaps  he  was  not  incapable  of  loving  hig 
friends  and  pardoning  htscnonies;  but  the  rules 
of  morality  are  founded  on  the  public  interest  f  • 
and  it  may  be  suf&ctent  to  applaud  th^  wisdom  of  a 
monarch,  for  thb  liberality  by  which,  he.  is  not  inii* 
poverished,  and'  for  the  justice  by  which  he  id 
$trengthened.and  enridied.  To  mmtain  the  har-i 
mony  of  authority  and  obedience^  to  chastise  the 
jprond^  to  protect  the  weak,  to  reward  the  deser^ 
vihgv  to  banish  vice  and  idleness  £mm*  his  docu« 
»ion^^  to  secure  tha  traveller  and  merchdnt,  to  re- 
^mib  the  depredations  of  the  soldkr,  to  cherish  the 
labours  of  the  faoshandnian,  to  encourage  industry 
and  learning,  and,  by  an  equal  and  modem  assess- 
ment;  to  increase  the  revenue  without  increasing 
the  taxes;  are  indeed  the  dqties'  of  a  prince ;  but, 
in  the  discharge  of  these  dtities,  he  finds  an  ample 
and  imknediate  recompeiKe.  Timour  might  boast, 
'tha;t,  at  hia  accession  to  the  throne,  A^a  was  the 
prey  Df  ananchy  and  rapine,  whilst  under  his  pros* 
perous  monarchy,  a  child,  fearless  and  unhurt, 
might  carry  a  purse  of  gold  from  the  East  to  the 
We^t,  Such  was  his  confidence  of  merit,  that  from 
this  reformation  he  derived  excuse  for  his  victo^-^ 
ries,  and  a  title  to  imiversal  dominion*  The  four 
ifollowing  observations  will  serve  to  appreciate  his 
claim  to  the  public  gratitude  j  and  perhaps  we 
shall  conclude^  that  the  Mogul  Emperor  was  ra« 
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efad*  the  scourge  than  the  bene&ctor  of  mankind;  c  h  a  f. 
!•  If  some  partial  disorders,  some  local  oppressions^  y^^^',. 
vrere  healed  by  the  sword  of  Timour,  tfa«  remedy 
vas  far  more  p«?nicious  than  the  disease.^  By  their 
rapine^  cruelty,  and  discord,  the  petty  tyrants  of 
Persia  might  afflict  their  subjects ;  but  indiole  na- 
tions were  crushed  under  the  footsteps  ol  the  re* 
former. .  Tlie  ground  which  had  been  occupied 
by  flourishing  cities,  was  often  marked  by  his  abo» 
minable  trophies,  by.  columns,  or  pyramids,  of  hu« 
man  heads^  Astracan,  Carizme,  Delhi,  Ispahan^ 
Bagdad,  Aleppo,  Damascus,  Bours^^  Smyrna,  and 
^  thousand  others,  were  sacked,  or  burnt,  or  utterr 
ly  destroyed,  in  his  presence,  and  by  his  troops ; 
smd  perhaps  his  conscience  would  have  been  start*  * 
led,  if  a  priest  or  philosopher  had  dared  to  number 
the  miUions  of  victims^ whom  he  had  sacrificed  to 
the  establishment  of  peace  and  order  *•  2.  His 
most  destructive  wars  were  rather  \nroads  than  con-* 
qu^ts.  He  invaded  Turke^an,  Kip2^k,^  Russia, 
Hindofitan,  Syria,  Anatolia,  Armenia)  and  Georgia,i 
without  a  hope  or  a  desire  of  preserving  those. dis- 
tant provinces.  From  thence  he  departed,  laden 
with  spoil ;  but  he  left  behind  him  neither  troops 
to  awe  the  contumacioas,  nor  magistrates  to  pxor 
tect  the  obedient  natives*    Vfhtn  hel^ad  brok^ 

th^ 

*  •*  Besides  the  bloody  passages  of  t\m  narrative,  t  must  re- 
fer to  an  anticipation  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Deqline  and 
Fall,  which,  in  a  sjnglc  note,  (p.  56.  Note),  accumulates 
near  300,000  heads  of  the  monuments  of  his  qruclty.  Except 
in  Rowe's  play  on  the  fifth  of  November^  I  did  not  expect  to 
hear  of  Timou?*s  amiable  moderation,  (White's  pBcface,  p.  7  ). 
Yet  I  ca^  excuse  a  generous  enthusiasm  in  the  reader,  uni 
still  more  in  the  editor,  of  the.  ImtUuttons. 
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CHAP,  the  fabric  of  their  ancient  gorernment,  he  ^banu 
'  doned  them  to  the  evils  which  his  invasion  had  ag« 

gravated  or  caused ;  nor  were  these  evils  compen- 
sated by  any  present  or  possible  benefits.  ^.  Thie 
kingdoms  of  Transoxiana  and  Persia  were  the  proi- 
per  field  which  he  laboured  to  ctthivate  and  adorn, 
as  the  perpetual  inheritance  of  bis  hxtdly*     But  hk 
peaceful  labours  were  often  tet^rapted^  and  some- 
times blasted,  by  the  absence  of  the  conqueror. 
While  he  triumphed  on  the  Volga  or  the  Ganges 
his  servants,  and  even  his  soids,  forgot  their  ma^r 
»  and  their  duty*    The  public  and  private  injuri€ft 
were  poorly  redressed  by  the  tardy  rigour  of  in»- 
quiry  and  punishment ;  and  we  must  be  cooteat 
to  praise  the  Institutions  of  Timour,  as  the  specious 
idea  of  a  perfect  monarchy.     4.  Whatsoever  might 
be  the  blessings  of  his  administzations,  they  evapo^ 
rated  with  his  life.    To  mgn,    rather  than  to 
govern,   was  the    ambition^  of   his  children  and 
grandchildren*;  the  enemies  of* each  other  and 
of  the  people.     A  fragment  of  the  empire  was 
upheld  with  some  glory  by  Sharokb,  his  youngest 
son ;  but  after  his  decease,  the  scene  wad  again 
involved  in  darkness  and  blood ;  and  before  the 
end  of  a  centjury,  Transoxiana  and  Persia  were 
trampled  by  the  Uzbeks  from  the  North,  and  ffae 
Turkmans  of  the  black  and  white  sheep.    The 
race  of  Timour  would  have  been  extinct,  if  an 
hero,  his  descendant  in  the  fifth  degree,  had  not 

fled  ^ 

*  Consult  the  last  chapters  of  Shercfcddin  and  Arabshah, 

and  M.  dc  Guigncs,  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn,  iv."  1.  xxO»  Fra-. 

set's. History  of  Nadir  Shah,  p.  i — 62.  The  story  of  Timour'a 

descendants  is  imperfectly  told  ^  and  the  second  and  third  parts 

.    of  Sherefeddin  are  unknown. 
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fled  before  the  Uzbek  arms  to  the  conquest  of  HIn*  chap. 
4ostan.  .His  successors  (the  Great  Moguls*)  ex*  .  ^^^*  ^ 
tended  their  sway  from  the  mountains  of  Cashniir 
to  Cape  Comoriuy  and  from  Candahar  to  the  gulf 
of  Bengal.  Since  the  reign  of  Aurungzebe,  their 
empire  has  been  dissolved  ;  their  treasures  of  Delhi 
have  been  rifled  by  a  Persian  robber;  and  the 
xiches  of  thar  kingdoms  is  now  possessed  by  a  com* 
pany  of  Christian  merchants,  of  a  remote  islanjl  in 
the  Northern  ocean* 

Far  different  was  the  late  of  the  Ottoman  mo-  Civfl  wars 
iiarchy.    The  massy  trunk  was  bent  to  the  ground,  of  saja^i, 
but  no  sooner  did  the  .hurricane  pass  away,  than  it     ^*  ^- 
again  rose  with  fresh  vigour  and  more  lively  vege*      1411. 
tation.     When  Timour,  in  every  sense,  had  eva- 
cuated Anatolia,  he  left  the  cities  without  a  palace, 
a  treasure,  or  a  king.    The  open  country  was  over^ 
qiread  with  hords  of  shepherds  and  robbers  of  Tarw 
t^r  or  Turkman  origin;  the  recent  conquests  of 
Bajazet  were,  restored  to  the  emirs,-  one  of  whom, 
in  base  revenge,  demolished  his  sepulchre ;  and  his 
fivfe  sons  were  eager,  by  civil  discord^  to  consume 
I  the  remnant  of  their  patrimony.     I  shall  enumerate 
their  names  in  the  order  of  their  age  and  actions  f. 
1.  It  is  doubtful,  whether  I  relate  the  story  of  the  «•  Musta- 
true  Mustaphay  or  of  an  imp03tor,  who  personated 

that 

*  Shah  Allum,  the  prcient  Mogul,  i$  iiv  the  fourteenth  de- 
gree from  Timour  by  Miran  Shah,  bis  third  son.  Sec  the  ad 
volume  of  Dow's  History  of  Kndostan. 

f  The  civil  war«,  from  the  death  of  Bajazet  to  that  of  Mus^    . 
tapha,  arc  related,  according  to  the  Turks,  by  Demeti  ius  Can- 
temir,  (p.  jS-f-Sz.),     Of  the   Greeks,  Chalcondylcs   (1.  iv. 
and  ▼.)>  Phranza  (1.  i.  c.  30 — 32.)»  and  Duc&s  (c.  18 — 27.), 
the  last  is  the  most  copious  and  best  informed. 
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CHAP,    that  lost  prince.     He  fought  hj  hk  father's  side  in 
the  battle  of  Angora  ;  but  when  the  captiveSukaa 


was  permitted  to  inquire  for  his  children,  Mousa 
alone  could  be  found  ;  and  the  Turkish  historiansi 
the  slaves  of  the  triumphsuit  faction,  are  persuaded 
that  his  brother  was  confounded  among  the  slaim 
If  Mustapha  escaped  hovx  that  disastrous  field,  *het 
was  concealed  twelve  years  frbpi  his  friends  anid 
^nemies^  till  he  emerged  in  Thessaly,  and  was  haile4 
by  a  numerous  party,  as  the  son  and  successor  of 
Bajazet.  His  first  defeat  would  have  been  his  last, 
had  not  the  true,  or  false^  Mustapha  been  saved  bf 
the  Greeks,  and  restored,  aftei"  the  decease  of  h» 
brother  Mahomet,  to  liberty  and  empire.  A  degeii 
nerate  mind  seemed  to  argue  his  spurious  birth  $ 
and  if,  on  the  throne  of  Adrianople,  he  was  adored 
as  the  Ottoman  Sultan,  his  flight,  bis-  fetters,  and 
ah  ignominious  gibbet,  delivered  the  impostor'  to 
popular  contempt.  A  similar  character  and  daiio 
was  asserted  by  several  rival  pretenders;  thirty 
persons  are  said  to  have  suffered,  under  the  name 
of  Mustapha ;  and  these  frequent  executions  may 
perhaps  insinuate)  that  the  Turkish  court  was  not 
perfectly  secure  of  the  death  of  the  lawful  prince.* 
«.Isaj  2.  After  his  father's  captivity,  Isa  *  reigned  £at 
some  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Angora,  Sinqse^ 
and  the  Black  Sea;  and  his  ambassadors  were  dis- 
missed  from  the  presence  of  Timour  with  fair  pro* 
mises  and  honourable  gifts.  But  their  master  was 
soon  deprived  of  his  province  and  life,  by  a  jealous 

brother, 

*  Axabshah,  torn.  ii.  c.  a6.  whose,  testimony  on  this  occa^ 
sion  is  weighty  and  valuable.  The  existence  of  Isa  (unknown 
to  the  Turks)  is  likewise  confirmed  bj  Sherefeddin,  (1.  v. 
«^-  57-). 


xmtm  TkcmM  tu?m&  4f 

€vtat  ^i%g«s«ed  a  pitkis  alksioo,  ihM  fbe  I^  of  ^^^^^^ 
Mm66  and  ltM99  of  Jir^sfitkl  Mctuai  toid  been  abro«- 
gi^d  t^  lb«  greater  MahMveU    S«  Soilman  lA  not  3.  soiu 
Miiftberesd itt  the  tfet^ of  lil#  'ft^4k:tefr  Emp^i^^^  °^a!d« 
pf  ^  ch^dked  tte  iHetdtibM  pfog^feSs  of  the  AfdL     1403-!^ 
gals ;  afied  ^ti»a^  depattute,  HHiled  fw  a  white     '^'^* 
die  thtipte^  dl  AdHanople  atid  Boorsaf  In  war,  he 
was  brav^,  acdvi^,  and  ^rent^e ;   his  courage  waa 
sioftefied  1^  clemeitcy ;;  but  it  was  likewise  tAflaxned 
by  ^eMMif^tk^-,  and  corrupt«fd  bf  iiit^mperatie^ 

tit  a  gd^ifefl^tlmeiit,  where  dtbei^  th^  subjibr.ec  ch« 
m¥»^^  tffuM  €6D«iiuatily  «r&ititl>te}  hk  vken 
aliaiaied  the  chtefS^  6i  the  ar^y  aM  the  Imr,^  ^nd 
i&i  dyty  drdidteiiftiei^f  io  boi^iem^tiye  in  a  prxnce 
mi  a  ms^y!  wsb^  doDit^iy  oSxm  ixi'^  disdpiei of'the 
prophet,  tn  the  shimber  ci  intoxkatioir,  luefwas 
surpifised  by  Ws'  tn^other  Moiim  ^  and  as  faeiled 
from  Adrianople  towaird^  the  Byzantine  capita^ 
SoKman  was  overtake^  a»d  slain  ha  a  bath,  after  a 
reign  of  deven  years  and  ten  months*  4v  The  iiw  4*  Mousa^ 
vestitore of  Moasa  degraded  him,  a&  tWe sfl^e^of  the  ^^* 
llfogiits;  las  (i^Mary  kingdofi^  of-  Anatoli  waey^ 
confined  ni^h&  a  narrow  ikiuty  nor  toxM  hw  b^o^ 
ken  tmfitiaisind  en^pty  treasury  contend  wMf  th^ 
hardy  and  veteran  bands  of  the  sovere^  of  Ro^i^ 
mania.  Moosa  fled  in  disgdk^  lirom  the  palae^  of 
Boursa ;  traversed  the  Propontis  in  m  q>en  boat  | 
wandered  over  the  Walachian  and  Servian  iAlk  j 
and,  after  some  vain  attempts,  ascended  the  throne 
of  Adrianople^  so  recently  stained  with  the  blood 
Vol.  Xn*  E  of 


CHAP,   of  IBettmiHk    In*  Or  rdigil  ^f  ttiree.jfsnai^  luifi  a  i&it, 

^^^J\'^  \his  tifoc^  welhe  victorious  against  the  Chr}tt^ii8«>f 

.Htfogary  and  tk^  Morea;  bi|i:  Mo«sa  w^  riiisied 

b]F  bis  tinqoiouB  disposidon  and  .ui&ses^x^le  ^^ 

.    '  mency.    Ak^t  r^gouig  tbe  ^vfsm^ty  of  ibMh 

toUa^  h^  fell  a  yktim  to  the  parfidyi  Qf  hi^  mim3tef!S^ 

and  th^  svip^rior  asfl^fniant  of  his  brother  Mfihosghet* 

5.  Maho-    5.  The  final  victory  pf  Mahom^  vaja  tl^  just  n^ 

"a.  D.I   compence  oif  his  prudenpe  and  mQdei*aCiio.ni   Bei^iece 

i4>3—  bis  fet^r^s  caprtivity,  the  royal  youth  had  b€»i  w^ 

*'*"'     trusted  with  the  govarnoimt  pf  Ai^pasfki^  tfcfety  ^ft 

jounifi^  f rwi  Con$tantinq)le,  and  the  Tur]jdiib  %m^ 

tieti  agakist  the  Christians  of  Trebissond  f»]d  G^cpr* 

gia» '  The  castte»  in  Adatic  war&re,  miS  ^teemed 

impregnable;  a&d  the  city  of  Amasia*,  which  13 

equally  divided  by  tb^  river  Iris^  rises  on  either  sid^ 

in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  tepresenls^  ^ 

a  smaHer  scale,  the  image,  of  Bn^di^d.   In  his  rafud 

career,  Timour  appesars  to  haye  qverboked,  tl^is 

obscure  and  contumacious  angle  of  A9attolia;:a.zvd 

Mahompt,  without  provoking  the  cpnqueror,  mam- 

.   tatned  Jiis  silecy:  indepen^nee,  and  chased:  from  the 

province  the  list  stragglers  of  the  Tartar  host*  He 

relieved  himself  from  the  dangerous  neighbourhood 

of  fea;j;but.ii^ the  qontest^  of  thejr  morepowarful 

brb^bf^i^  his  fyj^^  neptr^iUty  was  respected  j  till, 

aft^  the  .triumph  of  Mopsa,  he  stood  forth  the  heir 

and^avenger  of  th^.  vi|rf<?(rtunate  SoHman,  Mahomet; 

obtained  Anatolia  by  trleaty,  and  Ron&nia  by  arms'; 

and.  the  soldier  who  presented  hii^  with  the  h6ad  of 

^  •  •  Mousaj^ 

*  AfabsliaK,  Ice.  citat.  Abulfcda,  Geograph'.  rab.'xvii.^p.30^. 
Busbccjuius,  epUt.  i.  p.  96.  97.  in  Itincre  C,  P.  <;£  Amasiana* 
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MousaiT^maft rafrarded  astbe/ben^fairtor o£  1^ king  Chap.) 
andicoi^tr^;    Tlie  ei^t  y^rs  of  lus  ^le  and    .^^Jv  i 
p«n£iL  reigR/^ere  usefidljir  employed  iii  bai^shtng- 
4beri!£Qsfcciixivii  discmd,  and  restoring^  on  acfirmer^ 
toife,  i^hfe  i&biie  of  t&e  OtOmaa  monarcby.  .  His. 
4ast  case  ymsrtfaechoiee  ofrtiico  Vizirs,  Sajazet  and 
ifaca^^,, ;  wHo  n^fat  giiide^the  youtblpf  his  sc^  Reign  of 
.^mimiih';  aidi«1i  wassttl^ir  xmQn  and  prudence,  ^™"™* 
tlat'they.  oartieiiledj;  ftbjwie  forty:  d^ysi  th«  0£mpe-     A.  D. 
rsr's  ^kadiy  411  tke^anriYdiicffi  hlei  ^ccj^or  if^  the     \IIY^ 
^aiacdof  )]^ihui8a.  r  jAi  lieiaif  'war  vras  klpdled'  m  £u-  ^^^*  ^* 
mpe  b^i  die .  priacd,  i ;  orf  imp^tqr ,  ^  Mu^apha ;  th^ 
AmiTidfir^iost/hiS'dtlrr^iaiid  his  .head  y.  but.fhe  mpne 
i»riiii^iteiIbraif}Qji^  wli$$0,i^a9^e  and  faniily  are  stiU 
i^^a?©dt;<MrtinguiAtd;/tIje.  iast'  pretender  to  the 
tfa»39k^Sajas^tv.attd;-^^ei9f4  tl^e  isoetie  of  do^esti^ 
i»Bdffifeye''-'^''  •-■>  ':  -  ;   '.    r^  -;:     .      .  •  •    ^  ^ 

{QEliiiQ»BncoiiiyiitSy  the  wfetjt  Tui'ks,  .and  indj^ed  Reunion 
lim  b^dy'off  the)  r^ion,  ,were  strongly  attached  m  Ottoman 
the  laaky  of  thtee0ipir6.v-and  Romania  arid, Ana-r  ^^^^'^^ 
tdSa^ito  often  torn  asunder  by  private  ambition,      1411,* 
•were  «n&fia*ed?''b]^.a>8frong  and  invincible  tendency 
of  cohe^V '  Their  efforts.;  ifiight  have  insthKted 
theChfislian.  powem  j  and  bad  they  occupied,  with' 
a  confederate 'fleet,, the  straJts  of  Gallipoli,  the  Ot- 
tomans, at  least  in  Europe,  rnust  have  been  speedily 
annihilated.     But  tte  schiMn  of  the>West,  and  the 
factions  and  wars  of  France  and  England,  diverted 

E2     ,  '    th« 

*  The  virtues  of  Ibrahim  are  praised  by  a  contemporary 
Greek,  (Ducas,  c.  25.).  His  descendants  are  the  sole  nobles 
in  Turkey  j  they  content  themselves  with  the  administration 
of  his  pious  foundatipns,  are  excused  from  public  offices,  and 
zeceive  two  annual  visits  from  the  Sultan,  (Cantcmir,  p.  76.). 
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c'H  A  P.   the  Loiins  fnttf  this  geaeroas  ehttyprise ;  tbef  etf. 
^^^*     jcfed  the  present  re^ke^  ivk^out  a  thougiMr  df  fin. 


tntity}  atid  were  often  temjsted  b^A: 
interest  f o  serve  the  cevn  man  enemy  of  tfaeur  nrib- 
^oti.  A  eokmy  of  Oenoese  ^9  ^fbkk  had  fitok 
^ktit^d  at  Fhoeaea  f  on  the  foniaa  CDast^'  wts  efu* 
Inched  by  the  kicratfite  moojopc/tj  of  alu!fo|^;!  and 
^eif  f ranqoilMty,  undeK  the  Turkiih  emfmy  wte 
soured  by  the  soinual  payment  ofttibme.  &  tte 
last  ^ivil  vf2»  of  the  Ottomans,  die  Oenoege  gowr* 
nbf|  Adorno,  a  bold  and  atnbitfou&yoittiiyiembnitel 
the  party  of  Amurath ;  and  undertook^  tMdi  sevea 
Mout  gallied^  to  transport  him  from  Alb  to  Europe. 
The  Sultan  and  five  hundred  guards  enibirbed  otk 
bolrd  the  admiraP9  ^p,  wh^  was  maxtoed  by 
eight  hmidred  of  the  bt^vest  Franks^  Hib  life  and 
liberty  were  in  their  hands;  nor  can  we,  vridMKti 
l^eiuetance,  applaud  the  fidelity  of  Adomo^  vri)o^  in 
^e  midst  of  the  passage,  kndt  before  faim»:  and 
gt^tefuUy  accepted  a  discharge  d  hb  arrcsrs  of 


*  See  Paeh3F»of  (L  v.  c.  29.^  ^^l4drit.»;^B|fgQr«s^  (U  ii^ 
#•  u),  Sher^fcddtn  (1.  v.  c.  57.)»  «nd  Luca»^(c.  ^.)  Ihe  last 
of  these,  a  curious  and  careful  observer,  is  entitled,  from  his 
birth  and  station,  to  particular  credit  in  all  tkat.cliHlKfelui  Ionia 
ami  the  tsbmds*  Among  thie  nations  that  resorted  to  Nevr 
I'hocsea,  he  mentions  the  English,  (iyyAuwi)  j^  an  early  evi- 
dence of  Mediterranean  trade; 

f  For  the  spirit  of  .na«igatiofa,.9ndrfiret9diln  of  ancient  Pho- 
t9^f  or  rather  of  the  Phoceeans,,  consult  the  first  book  of  He- 
rodotus, arid  the  Geographical  Index  of  his  last  and  lellrned 
French  translator,  M.  Larcher,^  (torn.  vii.  p.  299.)* 

t  Phocaea  is  not  ennmerated  by  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  xxxv.  52.) 
among  the  places  productivie  of  alum  j  he  reckons  Egypt  as 
the  first,  and  for  the  second  the  isle  of  Mclos,  whose  alum 
mines  are  described  by  Tourncfort,  (totn.i.  Ifettreiv.),  a  tra- 
veller and  a  naturalist.  After  the  loss  6f  Phocaa,  the  Genoese, 
in  1459,  found  that  useful  mineral  in  the  isle  of  Ischta,  (li* 
mael.  Bouilkud,  ad  Due  am,  c  2j.). 
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txSaeXe.    Thej hnd^  in  mgktf of  Afiistapha' mi  chap. 
GaiikffA^  fwo.tl^oa^MKl luliwa,  armed  ^h  Iwcea  ]^^^lj 

^Adranopfe;  apd  this  ¥<eii4  service  W9s  fiopa  r^ 
pM  by  tbe  rum  of  ih^  commerce  and  cf^ny  of 


If  Timour  had  geaeronsly  Q»rdwi  at  the  re^  state  of 
quests  and  to  the  relief  ©f ,  .th«  Greek  Emperor,  be  ^SpSl!*^ 
isigbt  bi^  ^ititied  to  (he  prme  md  gmtkude  of  the     ^'  ^* 
Ct^istiim^  *«    But  a  Adw^lBiaa,  «rho  carried  iiuto     \%^$. 
fieoi^  the  sword  iof  per$ecittiom  and  cc^eeted    « 
^  holy  wai^e  of  Bajftset^  iras  not  disposed  to 
j»ty  w  wcco»r  tine  i<iiSrtriJ/ of  Europe*    The  Tar,- 
Ur  foHowed  the  iippiake  of  ^mpbitton ;  and  the  dei- 
livera&ce  of  t2k)a9imitinop)e  w»&  the  accidental  con^ 
fiequence*    Wk^  Mwml  abdicated  (be  goveror 
m^Kt)  k  V9B  his  pmyer«  rather  thaa  his  hope,  that 
the  raia  of  the  jcburoh  smd  state  toight  be  dielaye4 
|>eyond  Im  uohappy  di^ys  i  ai)d  afier  his  recurs 
from  4  ymtem  pUgiw^ge^  he  eKpeqted  every  hour 
^  iiews  of  the  sad  catastrophe*    Qa  a  suddw,  he 
iRas  aalwished  aad  rejoiced  by  the  iatelHgei?ice  of 
:^e  retreat,  the  oveKhrow^  and  the  captivity  of  the 
Ottpaaasu    Manuel  f  immediately  sailed  from  Mo- 

£S  doi> 

*  The  writer  wh^  ^a$  the  mpst  abose4  tfais  fibuloQt  genero- 
sity, is  our  ingenious  Sir  William  Temple,  (his  Works,  vol.  iii, 
p.  349.  350.  8vo.  edition),  that  lover  of  exotic  virtue.  After 
the  conquest  of  Russia,  &c.  and  the  passage  of  the  Danuhei 
)ns  Tartar  hcrp  relieves,  visits,  admires,  jind  wfu&es  the  city  of 
Constantine.  His  flattering  pencil  deviates  in  every  line  fron^ 
the  truth  of  history )  yet  his  pleasing  fictions  are  more  cxcott- 
^ble  than  the  grpss  errors  of  Cantemir. 

f  For  the  reigns  of  Manuel  and  John^  of  Mahomet  L  and 
Amurath  II.  see  the  Othman  history  of  Cantemir,  (p.  70-^^' 
^jOt  and  the  three  Greeks,  ChalcoodyieS|  Plirafliza,  and  I)i|« 
^m^^  :ifiuf  is  still  siiperior  to  his  rirals^ 
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CHAP,  don  in  the  Morea ;  asctoded  the  throne  of  Con-r^ 
.  ^^^'  8tantinoj^e ;  and  dismissed  hts  Wind  camt>etitOr  to 
an  easy>exile  in  the  isle  of  Lesbos*  Itie  ambas^ 
sadors  <>f  the  son  of  Bajaset  were  soon  introduced 
to  hi$  presence ;-  but  their  pride  was  falbn^  their 
tone  was  modest  j  they  were  awed  by  the  Just  ap* 
prehension,  lest  the  (Greeks  should  open  to  the 
Moguls  the  gates  of  Europe.  Solitnan  saluted  the 
Emperor  by  the  name  of  father ;'  solicited  at  hid 
hands  the  government  or  gift  of  Romania  ;  and 
promised  to  deserve  his  favour  by  inviolable  friend* 
ship,  and  the  restitution  of  Thess^lcHUca^  with  the 
jnost  important  places  albng  the  S^ymon,  the  Pro^ 
ponds,  and  the  Black  Sea.  Th^  alliance  of  Sdliman 
exposed  the  Emperor  to  the  enmity  arid  revenge  of 
Mousa..  The  Turks  appeared  in  awns  before  the 
gates  of  Constantin6ple ;  bdt  they  were  repulsed 
by  sea  and  land ;  and,  unless  the  city  was  guarded 
by  some  fdreign  meraenju'ies,  the  Greeks  must 
have  wondered  at  their  own  triymph.  But,  instead 
of  prolonging  the  division  of  the  Ottoman  powers^ 
the  policy  or  passion  of  Manuel  was 'tempted  to 
assist  the  m<^Bt  formidable  of  the  sons  of  Bajazdt, 
*^He  coticluded  a  treaty  with  Mahomet,  whose  pro^ 
gress  was  checked  by  the  insuperable  barrier  of 
GalUpoli.  The  Sultan  and  his  troops  were  trans- 
ported over  the  Bosphorus  j  he  was  hospitably  en- 
tertained in  the  capital  ^  and  his  successful  sally  was 
.the  first  step  to  the  conquest  of  Romania.  ITie 
ruin  was  suspended  by  the  prudence  an^  modera- 
tion of  the  conqueror ;  he  faithfully  discharged  his 
own  obligations,  and  those  of  Sdliman ;  respected 
ihe  law?  of  gratitude  and  peace  j  and  left  the  Em^ 

peror 
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pHkor  guar<&ii  of  his  two  yeupger  sonsy  in  the  vm  c  H  A  P.  ' 
hope  ei  skvmg  them  firojii  the  jealous  cruelty  of  «  ^^^^ '  * 
their  brother  Amurath.  But  the  execution  of  hie 
last  testament  would  have  ofiended  the  nadonal 
honour  and  religion  ;aiid  the  divan  unanimously  ' 
pronounced,  that  the  royal,  youths  should  never  be 
abandoned  to*the  custody  and  education  of  a  Christ 
iikn  d^.  On  this  refusal,  the  Byzantine  councils 
wer&  divided ;  but  theage  and  caution  of  Maauel 
yielded  to  the  presumption  of  hh  son  John  ;  and 
they  unsheathed  a  dangerous  weapon  of  revenge, 
by  dismissing  the  true  o^  false  Mustapha,  who  bad 
l<Hig  been  detaindl  as  a  captive  and  hostage,  and 
for  whose  maint^unce  they  received  an  annual* 
p^idon  of  three  hundred  thousand  aspers  *•  At 
the  door  of  his  prison,  Mustapha  subscribed  to 
every  proposal ;  and  the  keys  of  GalUpoli,  or  ja.^ 
ther  of  Europe,  were  stipulaited  as  the  price  of  his 
ddiverance.  But  no  sooner  was  he  seated  on  the 
throne  of  Romania,  than  he  dismissed  the  Greek 
ambassadors  with  a  smile  of  contempt,  declaring^ 
in  a  pious  tone,  that,  at  the  day  of  judgement,  he 
would  rather  answer  for  the  violation  of  an  oath, 
than  for  the  surrender  of  a  Mussulman  city  inta 
the  hands  of  the  in^dels^  The  Emperor  was  at 
once  the  enemy  of  the  two  rivals ;  from  whom  he 
had  sustained,  and^  to  whom. he  had  oflfered,  an  in- 
E4    ^  jury} 

.  *'  The  Turkish  asper  (from  the  Greek  mrfe^6q)  is,  or  was,  a 
piece  of  *»biie  or  silver  money,  at  present  much  debased,  but 
which  was  formerly  equivalent  to  the  54th  part,  at  least^  of  a 
Venetian  ducat,  or  sequin  j  and  the  300,000  aspers,  a  princely 
allowance  or  royal  tribute,  may  be  computed  at  2500L  Sterling| 
(JUt»>^lav«  Pimdcct.  Tufc,  p,  406— 4o8.)t 
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^S^f^  j«y5  and  the  victory  ipf  AmmL^muMk^f^ 

Sr-nr-^  in  the  ensumg  ^Qg,  hj^M^i  <^  GoM»n^- 

aople  *♦ 

Siege  of        The  reHgbiig  merit  of  ,«irtKjuiiig  ihe  oty  <rf  tbe 

n^icTy'"  Coaars,  altmcted  from  Asia  a  ^vomd  of  Taliiftte(»# 

Amurath    iprho  9spired  to  the  crown  of  mmtftdcmp     TMe 

A.  a     mikary  ardour  was  inflamed  by  the  pixmsae  of  rich 

tine '  o—  ^^^  ^^  faeaaiitiful  females ;  and  the  Sultan'^  sm- 

Auguit34.  bttion  was  cQttsearatfid  by  the  presence  and  fwie- 

diction  of  Seid  Bechar^  a  descoidant  of  th?  ^o^^ 

phet  t,  who  arrived  in  the  canape  on  a  jcnule,  wkh 

a  ?enerabld  4Taki  of  five  hnndped  dk^t^*    Bat  he^ 

might  bUasbt  if  a  hxmc  c&\ildi>hi9h«  at  th^  dtilwo 

of  his  assisranci^.  The  fitrangtb  of  ikt  waUs  v^^* 

edanarmyof  timhMsdredtlmiS^  ibmr 

^a^Hs  were  repeUed  by  tfa^/^iies  4^  the  ik^a 

and  thek  foreign  mercenaries;  tik^  oU  re^owof^  o£ 

defence  vera  opposed  to  the  ndw  i^ginea  of  aUa^if:  i 

{iad  the  entfaasiasai  of  tbe  id^ryi^b^  Who  i^  sna$dh<F 

ed  to  )\eaven  ii^  Tisionary  con veriSie  wth  M^hoi^t^ 

^vas  answered  by  the  ciiedaUcy  of.  the  Cbr^sU^m^s 

who  teield  the  Virgin  Mary^  in  a  yiotet  gwwaefxt» 

walking  c^  tbe  raifip^it, .  and  anii99l»%   theii^ 

<:ourageJ.    Aft^  askge^of  tw^  niQnths,  ^S^Wiratil 

was  recalled  tp  ftpui^a  by  a  dppw^tiii?  rwokj^ 

which 

-  ^  For  ^^  ^!eg«  ItuCoiutkstioopite  m  ^4aa9  sieri^e  picticu]Ar 
and  cantempoyary  narrative  of  Johii Cananus,  published  by  Leo 
AUatius,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Acropolita,(p,i88 — 199.)' 

f  Cantcmir,  p.  89.  Can^nlis,  ^Ho  de^orHjt*  Sead  Bccbar, 
■vvithout  naming  him,  ^opposes  tdiat  th^  ffiemi  «f  AMoiDet  as'-^ 
suxned,  in  Kis  atnoiir$,  the  priTilcgc  of  a . prophet,  and  tku.  thp 
fr^irest  oif  the  Greek  jiu^ij  were  pro|b5sei  to  the  saaat-and  1x0' 
disciples. 

X  For  this  miraculous  apparhion,  Cananus  appeals  to  the 
Mussulman  saint  j    but   who  V^U  bear  ^^sun^iony  for    S^i4 
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«Ut^  had  beenidddkdiiy  Cke&tiiBUJie^^  and  chaf. 
tgwi  soon  exttngukhfid  by  ^e  death  of  a  guillleis  -(■■■^■'— j 
brother.    While  he  led  his  Jankaries  to  sew  coo^  Ij^^;j^ 
quies^  in  Europe  and  Asia,  the  ByzantiQe  ^empire  Paiaeoio. 
was  indulged  ia  a  senrile  and  precaaous  respiee  of  ^"a.  D* 
^arty  yeaars.    Manuel  sunk  into  tiie  grave ;  and     m*s* 
John  i^l«oiogu3  1^  permitted  to  mgn,  for  an  ^"LdT 
aimaai  «ribate  of  diree  hundred  thousand  aspers,  October 
9nd  the  deneliction  of  almost  all  that  he  hridbe-  3>« 
jtmA  the  ^ubuibfi  of*  Constantinople. 

in  the  esttfblishtmsit  and  restoration  of  the  Tuifc-  iieredi- 
isii  en^re,  die  fii9t  mmt  must  doubtless,  be  as^  cession^ 
signed  to  the  perapnal  4|ttalities:  of  the  S|ikans$  »nd  »e"t 
since,  in  hunaan^life,  the  most  impoftant  scesaes  vnll  ottomani. 
d^n^od  on  the  obatacter  of  a  single  acton  By  some 
shades  of  wisdcmi  and  Tivtue,  they  iiiaybe  discri« 
mimied  fri»a  each  other ;  but,  except  m  a  single 
instance,  a  peiiod  of  nine  reigns  and  tvfo  liundred 
and  «igcty*five  years  is  occupied  from  the  devalioii 
of  Othman  to  the  death  of  SoUman^  by  a  rare  «e- 
ries  of  watiiko  aisd  active  princes,  \^ho  impressed 
f}>eir  subjeote  with  obedience,  and  tb^  enelnies 
with  'terror.     Instead  of  the  slothful  luxury  of  the 
sera^o,  the  faeii^  of  royalty  were  educated  in 'the 
council  and  the  field  :  from  early  youth  they  were 
entrusted  by  their  fathers  with  the  command  of  pro- 
tinces  and  armies  %  and  this  manly  instil^tion,  which 
was  often  productive  of  civil  w^,  must  have  essen- 
fi^kily  contributed  to  the  discipline  wd  vigour  of 
t?he  monarchy.    The  Ottomans  cannot  style  them-^ 
g^vea,  like  the  Arabian  Caliphs,  the.  descendants 
0t  succesors  of  the  apostle  of  Ood  j   and   the 

kmdred 
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CHAP,  kiodred  vkidi  they  daim  wkh  the  Xatiai?  Kliaos 
^^^^'  ■  qI  the  hause;of  Zuigis,  appears  to  be  fcnmded  ia 
flattery  ratl»er  than  in  truth  *•  Their  origin  is  cb^, 
scure ;  but  ti^  sacred  and  indefeasible  right,  which 
no  time  can  erase,  and  no  vioknce  can  infringe^- 
ivas  soon  and  unalterably  impJanted  in  the  ininds  of 
their  subjects*  A  weak  or  vicious  Sullan  may  be 
depo^  and  strangled ;  but  hia  inheritance  devolves 
to  an  infant  or  an  ideot;  nor  has  the  most-daring 
rebel  presumed  to  ascend  the  throne  of  his  lawful 
sova^ign  *»  While  the  transient,  dynasties  of  A^a 
ha^e  been  ccmtinually.  subverted  by  a  crafty  idzir 
in  the  palace,  or  a  victorious  general  in  the  camp, 
the  C^toman-  sueces^on  has  beea  confirmed  by  tba 
practice  of  .five  untunes,  and  is  liow  incorporated 
with  the  vital  principle  (^  thfe  Turkish  nation. 
Education  T(>  ^hei  Spirit  and. constitution  of  that  nadon,  a 
p?iieof*'  ^^^^^9  ^^  silttgular  influence  may,  however,  be 
tOicTiuks.  a8Ci^)ed.  ^The  primitive  subjects  of  Othman  were 
the  lour  hundred  families  of  wandering  Turkmw?, 
"fvho  hiid.  folbwed  his  anc^t<^  from  the.Oxus 
to  the  SM^gair ;  and  the  plains  of  Apatolia  are 
still  covered  with  the  white  and  black  tent$;  of . 
thfii]i?.r\tetic  brethren.  But  this  original  drop  was 
'     ,  •    ;.  •  dissolved 

*  •Bfcc  Rycaut,  (Li.  c.  ^3.),  The  Turkish  Sultans  assume 
^;ti^.o£  JQ^.    Yet  Abfilgfa^^is^^Bor^njt  <rf  his  Ottomau 

cousins, 

■*»"''.  .  '  '  .         .        ' 

.    f  The.  third  grand  vizir  of  the  name  qf  Kiupcrli,  who  was 

sHiiist  ih6  battle  of  Salankanen  in  1691,  (Cantemir,  jn  582.)i 
pQm9)e4:'to  say,  .th^t  all  th^  succesors  x}i  Spliilian  bailfbc^ 
fools  or  tyrants,  «nd  that  it  was  time  to  abolish  the  race» 
(MarSigli  St  at  o* 'Militate.  &c.  p.  28.).  This  political  here- 
tic was  a  good  whig,  and  justified,  against  the  French  ambas* 
lador^  the  revolution  of  England,  (Mignot,  Hist.  Ottomans, 
torn.  ill.  p.  434.).  His  presumption  condemns  the  singular  ex? 
ception  of  continuing  oflices  in  the  same  family. 
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dfesolv^d  m  the  mass-  of  vohintaiy  aikl  vaBqiiish^  chap. 


sobjectd,  who^  utider  the  name  of  Turks,  are  united 
by  the  common  ties  of  religion,  language,  and  man- 
ners, ladle  dties,  from  Er^eroum  to* Belgrade, 
that  nati^al  appellation  is  common  to  all  the  Mos« 
lems,  the  Hr^  and  most  honourable  inhabitants ; 
but  theyh^ve  aban(k)ned,  ai  least  in  Romania,  the 
villages,  afid  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  to  the 
Christian  peasants.  In  the  vigorous  age  of  the  Ot- 
toman government,  the  Turks  were  themselves  eix- 
cluded  from  all  civil  aiid  military  honour^ ;  and  a 
servile  class,  an  artificiiat  people,  was  rais^  by  the 
disciplilieof  education  to  obey,  to  conquer,  and  to 
ciottiBfls^d  ^.  From*  the  time  of  Orchan  and  the 
first  Amtlrafh,  the  8u4tans  mere  persuaded  that  a 
goviernin^ni  of  the  sword  must  be  renewed  in  each 
generation  wttfi  new  soldiers  ;  and  that  such  soldiers 
must 'be  sought,  not  in  effeminate  Asia,  but  among 
the  hardy  and  warlike  natives  of  Europe.  The 
provinces  of  Thrace,  Macedonia^  Albania,  Bnlga* 
ria,  and  SerVia^  became  Che  perpetual  seminaiy  of 
thfe'  Turkish  army ;  ai^d  when  the  rt>yal  fifth  of 
the  captives  was  diminished  by  conquest,  an  in- 
human tax,  of  the  fifth  child,  or  of  every  fifth 
year,  ^was  rigorously  leVied:  on  the  Chri^tisai  femi- 
lies.  At  the  age  of  twelve  or  :fourt3een  years,  ihe 
niost  l*6bu0t' youths  were  torn  frpm  their  parents  ; 
theiy  nam^were  enrolled  in  a  booL;  and  from 
that  moment  they  were  clothed^  taught,  .and  nuanfi 
"  =■■  '^'  =    •  :  *  -^^ '  tainedi 

f  Chalcondylcs  (1.  v.)  aftd  DucaS'  (c.  23.)  exhibit  the  rude 
llneam^tlts  of  the  Ottoman  policy,  and  the  transmutation  of 
Christian  children  into  Turkish  soldiers. 
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CHAP,  tained,  for  the  pttbiic  service.    According  td  tb6 
'  ^^^V^  promise  of  their  ajqwaraftce,  they  were  eeleeM  fiwr 
the  royal  schools  of  Boursa,  Pera,  a&d  Adiiaoopie^ 
fniTttsted  to  the  care  of  the  bashaiKfSy  or^dtspert^d 
in  the  houses  'of  the  Anatolian  peasanKiy.    It  liw 
the  first  care  of  their  masters  to  instruct  them  m 
the  Turkish  language ;  their  bodies  W/Otie'  exercised 
by  every  labour  that  could  fortify  their  stren^h  ; 
they  learned  to  wrestle,  to  leap,  to  run,  to  filiept 
vmh  the  bow,  and  afterwards  vlt^  the  mudsift  $ 
ijill  diey  vrere  drafted  into  the  cbttmibe)^  md  0omr 
panics  of  the  Janizaries,  aAd  seii^ereiy  txwfi^jn  ^ 
mifitary  or  monastic  dicicipUoe  of  the  order*    Tb$ 
youths  most  consptcuotts  for  bjrt^,  .ta)eitt$^  m4 
beauty,  were  admittfid  into  die  inferior  €ks9  of 
Jgiamoglans^  or  the  OKxre  liberal  rank  ^  kh^ans^ 
of  whom  the  former  wiere  attached  to  i^  inilfice, 
and  the  latter  to  the  parson  of  the  prince.    In  fi^uar 
suQcessrve  schools,  under  the  rod  of  the  white  eu-» 
nuchs,  the  arts  of  horsefioanship  and  of  darting  ^e 
javelin  were  their  daily  e:iP6rci3e,  white  dlo$e  of  ^ 
more  studious  cast  applied  theipsdves  ta  t|ie  ftudy 
of  the  Koran^  and  the  knowledge  of  $he  A^t^ai^  vid 
Persian  tongues.    M  they  luLvaiiced  ia  s9iioi% 
and  mcait,  they  were  gradually  dismissed  to  wSir 
lary,  ouril^  and  even  eoctefiiasticstl  ein|)leyfneAts ;  th^ 
longer  their  stay,  the  higher  their  leiqpi^Mltipns; 
liU,  at  a  mature  pedod,  they  w^e  a^odtted  int^  thf 
'luuxiberiQf  the  forty  ^as,  who  stood  b?&re  the  Sv^ 
lan,  and  were  promoted  by  his  choice  to  the  govern- 
,iueivt  pf  iMTOvinjces,  apd  the  fir^t  hoQQurs  of  the 

eiiq>ire» 


^M^^K  ^(ki mdde of  iittkation  was adaoinu  c h ap« 
Vtf  aibfyKii  ti»4«S}fic>irtti  aad  ^trit  of  a'  despotic  hmm  ^^^  ^' 
naidiy^  ^The  mioiat^n  and  gweraia  vrexe,  in  the 
MarkMaf  MBse^tiie  dat^  of  dieEmperor^  t0whoae 
iKiwiiy  tbef  tmraiadebted  fear  ifaeir  instraotioa  and 
attppcnt.  1¥1mii  dwy  tefc  j^  earaglsD^  anl  auffeted 
tbdor  btai^iCii  g«ow  aa  th^s  ajimbol  o£  en&uicfaiao* 
meat,  they  found  theoM^lvta  in  zsx  ianportant  o& 
fice^  Without  £icdon  or  fciaBklsyp^  without  parents 
aad^mAoutt  hem,  dapendcnt  on  the  hand  whicii 
hid  laisfd  tfaem  ima  the  dost,  and  which,  voa  d» 
aVf^eat  dtaplesm^  could  break  in  pieces  these 
^taftuea4>f  glassy  aa  they  are  aptly  termed  by  the 
Turiisb  prevevb  f*  ii^  thesbw  and  painful  stepa 
of  tduoation^  iftieir  character  and  talents  \Mre  unn 
h\&^  Co  a  diBceming  eye:  the  man^  na^d  and 
akme,  was  redoeedto  thestandauti  of  his  personal 
merit ;  and,  H  thii  sor^rdj^  had  wisdom  to  cbose^ 
he  possessed  a  pure4Uidbbundle8S'libertyof  qhocce. 
The  Ottotnan*  casididatesrwere^^  tra^  by  the  vhrw 
tues  of  ab^inente  to  those  of  action  f-  by  the  habits; 
of  wbmission,  to  ihfase  of  coiimiand^  A  sii&^ar* 
sptite was difllised among, jdiie troops;  andtfaeprsi* 
lence  andsobrieity,  their  patience  and  modesty,  l|aire. 

extoarted) 

%  This  sketch  of  the  Turkish  education  and  discipline  Is 
cliiefif  borrowed  ftom  Rlcaut^s '4Srate  titht  Orteihah  iLtn^t^ 
tbc  St«to  Mtfitaye  dutV  IiUperia  Chtosdano  of  Count  M«i;sigli| 
(in  Haja,  1732,  in  folio),  und  a  Description  of  the  Seraglio^ 
approved  by  Mr  Greayes  himself,  a  curious  traveller,  and  in«< 
serted  in  the  second  volume  of  his  work^,  .      *     <, 

f  From  the  series  of  1 1 5  vizirs,  till  the  siege  of  Vienna, 
(mrsigli,  p,i3.)»  their  place  may  be  valued  at' Arce  year? 
and  a  half  purchdst. 
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J^^^:^  nwes  *.  Nor  caav  thp  ivktory  appbar •  4i3H(*»tfeU  H 
we  ooh^pare  the  ^iaciplm^aitti  wsxms  of  the  Jaitt^ 
»ne&  Mth  tfae;prifieic£:birA9  'thrln^|iBodie«ice'i9f 
cUra^y  the  igobdmce:  of  tbefi^swxkyi^^ijtbe  mss^ 
iamms,  temper  of  the  velfaral^  ^oid  Ati  ^icos  of  io^ 
t€mp0iaxu%  add  iiiscnrder,  which  ^  hnf^x^tt^ksA^ 
aaleil  the  armies  of  Eimipa^  f.  ^k  t  - 
luTcntioR  .  The  cmly  hope  of  salvaticm  for  tbeiGi!eti(  mi- 
^npow.  po^  ^^  the  adjacfiat  kingdonas,  .would  iiavehten 
aame  more  powerhil  weapon,  0Q»ediflco\)ery  mthd 
art  of  wor^  thsL  dboutd  giv&t);sm  a  decisive  i$}tp8^ 
riority  over  tbein.TuEkish  foes;:  Such  a  «v«pcm 
W9S  in  thi^  iarnds  i  such  .a  discovery  had  ho^n: 
laade  in /the  critical  moiweni!. of  tfceir  fete.  ITte 
ehymists  of  Chii^  oriKtirope  hadifound,.  by  caiJMal. 
dr  elaborate  e3q)iri£bmt»,otbat  a  nuxttire  of  $altr 
petoe^  sulp^rvi^d  charcoal,  produces,  with  a  spdxk 
of  ftrd,'^  tr£mendous;jeKpk)saoa*  -  It  was  $oon  ob^ 
senredf^ihs^t  if  the  expansive  force w^re  compife^ed 
in:  a  strong  tmb^,  a  ball  of  stone  or  iron  tnight  be. 
CQcpdfcd  with',  irresistible,  and  de^uetive  velocity. 
The  precise  aera  of  the  invention  aod  applkation  of 
gonpowder  t  isjnvolyed  in  doubtfuJ  traditSoiis  and 
dquiaDOcal  language ;  yet  we  may  clearly  discern^ 
that  it  was  known  before  the  middle  of  the  fpuite^njh 
century  ;  a^d  that,  before  the  end  of  the  samp,  thfe 
use  of  artillery  in  battles  and  sieges^,  by  sea  and 

land, 

■'I  .'-  ' 

*  Sec  the  entertaining  and  judicious  letters  of  Busbequius. 

f .  The  1st  and  id  volumes  of  Dr  Watson's  Chemical  Es-. 
says  contain  two  valuable  discourses  on  tjie  discovery  and  com* 
position  of  gunpowder* 


OF  THE  ROnCAK  MlVOLE.  <;$ 

loDsA^  w^£ma^m  to  the  sts^es  x£  Oennaay^.  Ifaiy,  c  H  A V* 
\Spain9  BViaor,  and£&gfaBid  *•  Tlie  priority  of  Jift-  ^^^ 
tionsisof  small  aeooont;  none-amldtberive  aay 
••^gtielttsivebeiiefe  frpm  their,  prerbus  or  aupeiior 
imo^leAg&i  andintfaec6imiuminiproirementiliey 
stood  on  ti^  ssime  level  of  reiadve  pdwpr  aad  mtt- 
't»y  mas^e.  Vt)hvmsyit  ppseMe  to  circumscribe 
the  seor^txiriihin'  the  pa^  of  the  church ;  it  was 
<&elQsed'to't&^  Turks  by  thetxeacheiy  of  apostates, 
and  the  ^«elfidi  ^polky  of  mal&;  and  the  Sultatis 
imi  sense  to-adoptr,  ^smd  wealth  to  rewabd,  the  ts^ 
hMts  of  ^  Cbrisdaa  engineer.  The  Gmioese  vfh<> 
tfanspdrted  Amurath  ink)  Europe,  must  be  accused 
as  his  precepcors ;  d&d  itiwas  probably  by  thiair 
hands  that  his  cannon  was  cast  and  directed  at  the 
siege  of  Constantinople  f.  The  first  attempt  was 
indeed  unsuccessful ;  but  in  the  general  warfare  of 
the  age,  the  advantage  was  on  tbeir  side,  who  were 
most  commonly  the  assailants  ;  for  a  while  the  pro- 
portion of  the  attack  and  defence  was  suspended  ; 

and 

*  On  this  subject,  modern  testimonies  cannot  be  trusted. 
The  origiDal  passages  are  collected  by  Ducangc,  (Gloss.  La-» 
tin.  torn.  i.  p.  675.  Bomharda).  But  in  the  early  doubtful 
twilight,  the  name,  sound,  fire,  and  effect,  that  seem  to  ex- 
press our  artillery,  may  be  fairly  interpreted  of  the  old  engines 
and  the  Greek  fire.  For  the  English  cannon  at  Crccy,  the 
authority  of  John  Villani  (Chron.  1.  xii.  c.  6^.)  must  be  weigh- 
ed against  the  silence  of  Froissard.  Yet  Muratori  ( Antiquit. 
Italiae  medii  iEvi,  torn.  ii.  Dissert,  sxvi.  p.  514.  SiS/)  ^^^ 
produced  a  decisive  passage  from  Petrarch,  (de  Remediis 
utriusque  Fortunse  Dialog.),  who,  before  the  year  1344,  exe- 
crates this  terrestrial  thunder,  nnper  rara,  nunc  coramunie, 

f  The  Turkish  cannon,  which  Ducas  (c.  30.)  first  Introdu* 
ces  before  Belgrade  (A.  D.  1436),  is  mentioned  by  Chalcon- 
dyles  (l.v.  p.  123.)  in  1422,  at  the  siege  of  Constantinople* 
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CRAP.  ,aad  tbifli  thmldeidiig  ardlleiy>  was  pcndttd  agaattt 
^^^*  -die  vaUs  and  tiureta  vitidr  .iitdL:lK^iarecte4  oafy 
to  resist  J^e  less:  potent  engmes/cf  asiiqiiity.  By 
^  YoaetHms^  tiie  iise  o£  gmtpdwder  ¥rti8«  conlsm- 
mcatsd'vkhcixc  repiraach'  to  the  Buk^fmif  £gf|ft 
and  Parsia^  tbour  aUifisagaitttt  fho  Oti9itaa0  pbirav. 
Hie  secset  was  sboa  pfopa^pted  ta  the^^KtmnMes 
of  Asia  f  and  the  a<kan^ige  tjft  the.Ewtifiam  wars 
confined  to  fakeos^^vktiorbs.o^ir^  tfte  J$atf9g^  tf 
lliei  new  mtorld.  rM'  ^m  contraist  the  iaiitd  frfog^ntts 
^f  ibk  .matidxvaa&  discovery  with  the  slbw  and 
laborioas  advances  o£  reason,  science,  tad  the  artts 
iof  pau:e,  a  philosofdier,'  accovdiag  to  hmiimpvt§ 
^(31  taogh.  or  weep  atthe  faUy  o£  nsodfimd* 
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AppRtations  of  the  Eastern  Emperors  to  the  Popes.--' 
Visits  to  the  West ^  of  John  the  Firsts  Manuel^  and 
John  the  Second^  Palaohgus.-^Union  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Churches^  promoted  by  the  Council  of 
Basils  and  concluded  at  Ferrara  and  Florence.-^ 
State  rf  Literature  at  Constantinople. -^Its  Revi* 
val  in  Italy  by  the  Greek  Fugitives. — Curiosity 
and  Emulation  of  the  Latins. 


F 

1  ti 


the  £our  last  centuries  of  the  Greek  Emperors^  C  H  a  F; 

T  WF 

theiir  friendly  or  hostile  aspect  towards  the  Pope  >     ^     / 
and  the  Latms,  may  be  obsenred  as  the  thermo*  ofthT'^ 
meter  of  their  prosperity  or  distress ;  as  the  scale  of  younger 
the  rise  and  faU  of  the  barbaric  dynasries.   When  ^^^l^' 
the  Turks  of  the  house  of  Seljuk  pervaded  Asia  ^^J^®*' 
smd  threatened  Constantinople,  we  have  seen  at  xii. 
the  cooncxl  of  Phcentiay  the  suf^iiant  ambassadors     ^^' 
of  AlexitBy  imfdoring  the  protection  of  the  corn* 
mon  father  of  the  Christians*    No  sooner  had  the 
arms  of  die  French  pilgrimts  removed  the  Sultan 
from  Nice  to  Iconium^  than  the  Greek  princes  re- . 
sumed,  or  avowed,  their  genuine  hatred  ahd  con- 
tempt for  the  schismatics  of  the  West,  which  pre- 
dpitated  the  first  downfall  of  their  empire.    The 
date  of  the  Mogul  invasion  is  marked  in  the  soft 
and  charitable  language  of  John  Vataces.    Afier 
the  recovery  of  Constantinople,  the  thrcme  of  the 
V0L.XIL  F  first 
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C  HAP. 
LXVI. 


The  aN  • 
|;utfients 
for  a  cru- 
sade and 
union. 
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first  Palaeologus  was  encompassed  by  foreign  and 
domestic  enemies ;  as  Ipng  as  the  sword  of  Charles 
was  suspended  over  his  head,  he  basdy  courted  the 
favour  of  the  Roman  Pontiff;  and  sacrificed  £o  the 
present  danger,  his'faith,  his  virtue,  and  the  aflFec- 
tion  of  hi&  subjects.  ,  On  the  decease  of  Michael, 
the  Prince  ^nd.  people  asserted  the  independence  of 
th$.  church  apd  tl^e  purity  of  their  creed :  the  el- 
der Andronicus  neither  feared  nor  loved  the  Lsdns; 
in  his  last  distress,  pride  was  the  safeguard  of  super- 
stitioii  J  =  nor  could  h^  decently  retract  in  his  <^ge  the 
firm  axul  orthgdox  declarations  of  his  youth.  His 
grandson,  the  younger  Andronicus,  waa  less  a 
slave  in  his  temper  and  situation ;  and  the  conquest 
pf.Bithyriia  by  the  Turks,  admonished  hkn  tb  seeE 
a  t€tiipbral;and  spiritual  alliance  with  the  Western 
princes*  After  a  separation  and  silence  cf :  fifty 
years,  a  secret  agent,  the  monk  Badaam,  was  dis^ 
patched  to  Pope  Benedict  the  Twelfth ;  and  hisart* 
ful  instructions  appear  to  have  been  drdwn  by  the 
master-hand  b£  the.great:dome^c  *.  **  Most  holy 
"  father,*'  was  he  commfesioned  to  say,  >*  the  Em- 
<^  peror  is  not  less  desirous  th^n  yourself  of  an  union 
^'  between  the  two  churches ;  but  in  this  delicate 
f^  transac^on,  he  is  obliged  to  respect  his  own;dig^ 
5'  nity  and  the  prejudices  of  his  siibjects.  The  waya, 
.       ..        '  ,.::...    '-^     ;  **.o£ 

*  This  curious  instruction  was  transcribed  (I  Believe)  from 
the  Vatican  archives,  by  Odoricus- Raynaldus,iri  his  contu 
nuation  of  the  Anna)s  of  Baronius,  (R«mae,  1641$*— 1677,  in 
10  volumes  in  folio).  I  have  contented  myself  with  tHe  Abbe 
Fleury,  (Hist.  Ecclefiastrque,  torn.  xx.  p.  |ii-S.),Whc)se  ex- 
tracts I  have  always  found  to  be  clear,  aCOurate,  an4  imp'trtial* 
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^*  of  union  are  two-fold,. force,  and  persUasipUi.  Of  c  H  A  P. 
^'  foiye,  the  inefficacy  has  been  already  tried ;  .^^^^*\ 
**  since,  the. Latins  have  subdued  the  empire^  with- 
*'  out  subduing  the.  tninds,  of  the  Greeks*.  The 
^*  method  of  pensua^ica^  though  slow,  is  sure  and 
"'  permtoent.  A  depUtatibn  of  thirty  .or  forty  of 
**  ou]^  doctors  would  probably  agree:  T^ith  those  of 
*'  thq  Vatican,  in  the  love  of  truth  and  the  unity  of  " 
"  belief;  but  on  theii*  return,  what  would  be  the 
"  u$e,  the  reconipence  of  such' agraeraent  ?  the 
"  scoxin  of  their  breithr^n,  and-  the  reproaches  of  a 
"  blmd  and  obstinate  nation.  :  Y«t  that  nation  is 
**  accu.stpined  to  reference  thet .  general  councils, 
*'  which  :hav^  fij^ed  the,  articles  of  our  faith ;  and-  if 
"  they  reprobate  ;ttie  decrees .6f  i>ydns,  it  is  because 
"  the  Easteijn  churchefis  TMere  neither  heard  nor  Jre* 
"  presented  in  tliat  arbitf^ry^mef^tfeg.  for  this^a-^ 
^*  lutary  end,  it  will  be  e5tp«5dient>  and  e?en  i^eces*- 
"  saryi  that. a  well-chosen  legate  fehquld  be  sent 
"  into  Greece,,  to  convene  the  patriatths  of  Cqn*-' 
"  stantinople,  Alexandria,  AiitiQch,  and.  Jerusalem^ 
"  and,  with  their  aid,  to  pt:epare  a  free  and  udivorsal 
"  synod.  Butat.this  monient,**  :cpntinued  the  subtle 
agent,  ^^  the  empire  is  ^ssjiulted  and  eaijaiigered  by 
♦'  the  Tujrfe^i  who hav^;oci:apif?d  faur,ofi thji?  great- 
^^  est  citi^$  in  Anatolia..  ^Th^e;  Christian  inhabitants 
^*  h^ve  expressed  a; wish  of  returning  to  theii'iaUe* 
"  giance  and  religion  j  but  the  forces  and  revenues 
"  of  the  Emperor  a^-e.  insufficient  for  their  deliver- 
"  ance;  and  the  Roman  legate  must  be  acpotapa- 
^'  nied,  or  preceded,  by  an  ^rmy  of  Franks,  to  ex- 
*'  pel  the  infidels,  and  dpen  a  way  to  the  holy  se- 

F  2  "  pulchre/' 
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c  H  A  p.   ««  pukhre."  If  the  sus{»ciou8  Latins  should  requirer 
n'^yh:  some  jpledge, some  previous  eflFect  of  the  sincerity 
of  the  Greeks,  the  answers  of  Barlaam  were  per- 
spicuous and  rational.    •♦LA  general  synod  cm 
♦♦  atone  consummate  the  union  of  the  churches ; 
/«  nor  can  such  a  synod  be  held  till  the  three  O- 
**  riental  patriarchs,  and  a  great  number  of  bishops, 
«♦♦  are  enfranchised  from  the  Mahometan  yoke.    2. 
^  The  Greeks  are  alienated  by  a  )ong  series  of  pp- 
^  pression  and  injury  t  they  must  be  reconciled  by 
*^  some  act  of  brotherly  teve,  some  effectual  succour, 
**  which  may  fortify  the  authority  and  arguments  of 
•♦  the  Emperor,  and  the  friends  of  the^  union.   8.  If 
•♦  «ome  difference  of  faith  or  ceremonies  should  be 
•*  found  incurable,  the  Greeks,  however,  are  the 
•*  disciples  of  Christ,  and  the  Turks  are  the  com- 
"  mon  enemies  of  the  Christian  name.  The  Arme- 
*'  nians,  Cyprians,  and  Rhodians,  are  equally  at- 
•«  tacked  j  and  it  will  become  the  piety  of  the  French 
"  princes  to  draw  their  swords  in  the  general  de- 
•*  fence  of  religion.     4.  Should  the  subjects  of  An- 
•*  dronicus  be  treated  as  the  worst  of  schismatics,  of 
•<  heretics,  of  pagans,  a  judicious  policy  may  yef 
**  instruct  the  powers  of  the  West  to  embrace  an 
•^  useful  ally,  to  uphold  a  sinking  empire,,  to  guard 
•*  the*  confines  of  Europe  ;  and  rather  to  join  the 
**  Greeks  against  theTurksithaft  to  expect  the  unioti 
•*  of  the  Turkish  arms  with  the  troops  and  treasures 
**  of  captive  Greece/'  The  reasons,  the  offers,  and 
the  demands,  of  Andronicus,  were  eluded  with  cold 
and  stately  indifference*    The  Kings  of  France  taid 
Naples  declined  the  daggers  and  glory  of  a  crusade  t 

the. 
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the  Pape  refused  to  call  a  new  synod  to  determine  chap. 
old  afdcles  of  fykh  ;  and  bis  regard  for  the  obso*  t — y^ 
lete  claims  of  the  Latm  Emperor  and  clergy,  en* 
gaged  him  to  use  ao  offensive  superscription  :  ^*  To 
«  the  Moderator  •  of  the  Gredts,  and  the  persons 
<<  who  styles  themselves  the  patriarchs  of  the  East- 
♦*  em  churche?.'*    For  such  aa  embassy,  a  time 
and  character  less  propitious  copld  not  easily  have* 
been  found.    Benedicit  the  Twelfth  t  was  a  dull 
peasant,  perplexed  with  scruples,  and  immersed  in 
sloth  and  winje;   his  pride  might  enrick  with  a 
third  crown,  the  Papal  tiara^  but  he  was  alike  unfit 
for  the  regal  and  the  pastoral  office. 

After  the  decease  of  Andronicus^  while  the  Gredcs  Ncgoci*. 
were  distracted  by  intestine  war,  they  could  not  pre-  cantacu- 
sume  to  agitate  a  general  union  of  the  Christians,  ^"c  with 
But  as  soon  as  Cantacuzeiie  had  subdued  and  par-  vi. 
4oned  his  enemies,  he  was  anxious  to  justify,  or  ^t     ^'P* 
least  to  extenuate,  the  introduction  of  the  Turks  into 
Europe,  and  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  with  a 
F  3  Mussulman 

*  THe  ambiguity  of  this  title  is  happy  or  ingenious  \  and 
$noder^or^.  zs  synQnymous  to  rector^  guhemaior^  is  a  word  of  clas- 
sical, and  eiren  Ciceronian  Latinity,  which  may  be  found,  not 
in  the  Glossary  of  Ducange,  but  in  the  Thesaurus  of  Robert 
Stephens. 

f  The  first  epistle  (sine  titulo)  of  Petrarch,  exposes  the 
dangler  of  the  bari^  and  ^be  incapacity  of  the  piioL  Hsec  inter, 
vino  madidus,  asvo  gravis  ac  soporifero  rore  perfusus,  jam  jam 
Dutitat,  dormitat,  jam  somno  prasceps,  atque  (utinam  solus) 
ruit  •  •  •'  •  Keu  quanto  felicius  patrio  terram  sulcasset  aratrq^ 
-quam  scalmum  piscatorium  ascendisset.  This  satire  engages 
his  biographer  to  weigh  the  virtues  and  vices  of  Benedict  XII. 
which  iiave  been  exaggerated  by  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines,  by 
Papists  and  Protestants,  (see  Memoires  sur  la  Vie  de  Petrarque, 
tom.  i.  p.  259.  ii.  not,  15.  p.  13— 16.)»  He  gave  occasion 
1^  t^  My^|;»  Bibamus  papaliten 
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CHAP.  Mussulman  prince.  Two  officers  of  state,  tvith  a 
■/"^7^'  Latin  interpreter,  were  sent  in  his  name  to  the  Ro- 
man court,  which  was, transplanted  to  Avignon, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhdne^  during  a  period  of 
seventy  years  ;  they  represented  the  hard  necessity 
which  had  urged  him  to  embrace  the  alliance  of  the 
miscreants,  and  pronounced  by  his  command  the 

*  specious  and  edify  ^g  sounds  of  union  and  crusade. 
Pope  Clement  the  Sixth  *,  the  successor  of  Bene- 
dict, received  them  with  hospitality  and  honour,  ac-r 

.  knowkdged  the  innocence  pf  theif  Sovereign,  ex- 
cused his  <iistress,  applauded  his  magnanimity^  and 
displayed  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  state  and  revo- 
lutions of  the  Greek  empire,  which  he  had  imbibed 

•  from  the'  honest  accounts  of  a  Savoyard  lady,  an  at- 
tendant of  the  Empress  Annef.  If  Clement  was 
ill  endowed  with  the  virtues  of  a  priest,  he  possess- 
ed, however,  the  spirit  and  tnagnificence  of  a  prince, 

>  whose  liberal  hand  distributed  benefice's  and  king- 
doms with  equal  facifey.  .  Ufrider  his  reign,  Avig- 
non was  the  seat  of  pomp  and  pleasure  ;  in  his 
-youth  he  had  surpassed  the  licentiousness  of  a  baron ; 
and  the  palace,  nay,  the  bed-chamber  of  the  Pope, 

was 

*  See  the  original  lives  of  Clement  VI.  in  Muratori,  (Script. 
Rerum  Itfllloarum,  tom.iii.  p.  ij.  p.  550^—589.),  MattcoVil- 
lani,  (Cbron.  1.  iii.  c.  43.  in  Muratori,  torn.  xiv.  p.  i86.)>  who 
styles  him,  molto  cavalleresco,  poco  reiigioso  5  Fleury,  (Hisr. 
Ectles.  torn.  kx.  p.  i  26.),  ai><i  the  Vie  de  P^trarque,  (tom.ii. 
p.  42 — 43-)''  'f'he  Abb^  de.Sade  treats  hipi  with  the  most 
indulgence  ;  but  he  is  a  gentleman  as  well  as  a  priest, 

*  Her  name  (most  probably  corrupted)  was  Zampea.  She 
had  accompapicd,  and  alone  remained  with  her  mistress  at 
Constantinople,  where  her  prudence,  erudition,  and« politeness^ 
deserved  the  praises  of  the  Greeks  themselves^  (Cantacuzen. 
J.i.  c.  42.  *  . 
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vr^s  adorned  or  polluted,  by  theviska  of  his  female  c  h  ap.- 
fevourites.  -  The  wars  of  France  and  England  M^ere  -. .  ^^  '- 
adverse  to  the  holy  enterprise ;  but  his  vanity  was' 
amused  .by  the  splendididea ;  and  the  Greek  am- 
bassadors returned -with  twD.Latm  bishops,  the  mi- 
,  histers  df'the  PontiflF.  On  their  arrival  at  Coristan- 
innople,  the  Emperor  and  the  nuncios  admired  each 
other's  piety  and  eloquence ;  .and  their  frequent* 
conferences  w«re  filled  with  mutual  praises.and  pn> 
mises^  by  which  both  parties  were  amused,  and  nei- 
ther could  be  deceived.  **  I  am  delighted,"*  said 
the  devout  Cantacuzene,  "  with  the  project  of  our 
^^  holy  war^  which  must  redound  to  .  my  personal 
"  glory,  as  well  as  to  the  public  benefit  of  Christ^n-i 
**  dom.  My  doimnions  will  ^ive  a  free  pas^ge  to 
"  the  armies  of  France  :  my  troops,  my  gallies,  my  .  / 
"  treasures,  shall  be,  codsecratod  to  the  common 
•*.  cause  ; .  and  happy  would  be,  my  fate,  could  I  de- 
*«  serve  and.ibtain  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  Words 
<«  a^e  insufficient  to  exrpriess  the  ardour  with  which 
**  I  sigh  for  the  re-unionof  the  scattered  mfembers 
*'  of  Christ.  If  my  dealh  could  avail,  I  would  glad- 
"  ly  present  my  sword  and  ray  neck  ^  if  the  spiri- 
"  tual  phoenix:  could  arise  from  my.  ashes,  I  would 
^'  erect  the  pile  and  kindle  the  flame  with  my  own 
^'  handis."  Yet  the  Greek.  Emperor  presumed  to 
observe^  that  the  articles  of  faith  which  divided  the 
jtwo  churches  had  been  introduced  by  the  pride  and 
precipitation  of  the  Latins  :  he  disclaimed  the  .ser- 
vile and  arbitrary  steps  of  the  first  Palaeologus ; 
and  firmly  declared,  that  he  would  never  submit 
im  conscience,  unless  to  the  decrees  of  a-  free  an4 

F  4  universal 


Jiff 
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CHAP,  universal  synod*    ^^  The  ^u^tion  of  the  tknes,^ 

■^^^^/  continved  he,  ^^  will  iiot  aUow  the  Pope  and  my« 

^^  self  to  meet  either  at  Rome  or  Constantkviple  j 

<'  but  spme  maritxme  city  may  be  chosen  on  the 

<^  verge  of  the  two  anpives,  to  unite  the  bishops, 

<'  and  to  instruct  the  ^thful,  of  the  East  wid  West." 

The  nuncios  see^led  content  'with  the  proposidon; 

and  Cantacuzene  a^ects  to  deplore  the  failure  dim 

hopes,  which  were  isoon  ovathrow^  by  the  death 

of  Clement,  and  the  different  temper  of  his  succe&t 

sor.    His  own  life  w^s  prolonged,  but  it  was  prOf 

longed  in  a,  cloister;  and,  esccept  by  his  praya:^, 

.  f  he  humble  mon^  was  incapable  of  directing  the 

counsels  of  his  pupil  or  the  $tate  ^. 

Treaty  of       Yet,  of  all  thp  Byzantine  princes,  that  pupil, 

?^o?oRu$i.  J^^^  PalsBologus,  was  the  h^  disposed  to  era, 

^withinno.  brace,  to  believe,  and  to  obiey,  tfie  shepherd  of  the 

A.  l>.     West,    His  raqther,  Anne  of  Savoy,  was  baptiaed 

^^^^:     in  the  bosoin  of  the  Latin  church  :  her  ^naniage 

with  Andrpnicus  imposed  a  change  pf  name,  of 

apparel,  and  of  worship ;  but  her  heait  was  ^l 

^thful  to  her  fountry  and  religion;    she  had 

formed  the  infancy  of  h^  son,  and  she  governed 

the  Emperor,  after  his  mind,  o^  ait  least  his  star 

ture,  was  wlarged  tp  the  sim  of  man.    in  the 

first  year  of  bis  deliverance  and  restoration,  the 

Turks  w^e  still  masters  of  the  i^ellesppnt ;  the 

son  of  Cantacuzen^  was  in  arins  at  Adrianople  j 

and  Pal^ologus  pould  depend  ifeither  on  himself 

nor 

*   See  thi5  whole  negociation  in  Cantacuzene,  (1.  iv.  c.  9.), 
'  livhoy  amidst  the  praises  and  virtues  whicfh  he  ^estoivs  on  him* 
fftfil  sev^a|s  the  uneasiness  of  a  (uilt)^  gonsqence. 
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nor  on  his  people*  By  his  mother -$  advice,  and  fa  chap. 
the  hope  of  foretgn  aid,  he  abjured  the  rights  both  ^^^^^j- 
of  the  church  and  state ;  and  the  act  of  slavery  *, 
subscribed  in  purple  ink>  and  sealed  with  the  gMen 
buUy  was  privately  ^trusted  to  an  Italian  agent. 
Hie  first,  article  of  the  treaty  is  an  okth  of  fidelity  , 
and  obedience  to  Innocent  the  Sixth,  and  his  sue* 
cessors,  the  »j|>reine  pontiffs  of  the  Roman  and 
Catholic  church.  The  Emperor  promises  to  enter-» 
tain,  *widi  due  reverence,  their  legates  and  nuncios ; 
to  assign  a  palace  for  their  residence,  and  a  temple 
for  their  worship ;  and  to  deliver  his  second  son 
Bfaouel  as  the  hostage  of  his  faith.  For  these  con«» 
despensions,  he  requires  a  prompt  succour  of  fifteen 
gaUtes,  with  five  hundrecl  men  at  arms,  and  a  thou* 
jsand  archers,  to  serve  against  his  Christian  and 
Mussulman  enemies.  Palssologus  engages  to  im- 
pose on  bis  dei^  and  people  the  saase  spiritual 
yoke;  but  as  the  resistance  of  the  Greeks  m^ht 
be  jiatly  foreseen,  he  adopts  the  two  effectual  me- 
thods of  p^rruption  and  education.  The  legate 
iras  impowered  to  distribute  the  vacant  benefices 
^mong  the  ecclesiastics  who  dbould  subscribe  the 
creed  of  the  Vatican ;  three  schools  were  instituted 
to  instruct  the  youth  of  Constantinople  in  die  lan^ 
guage  and  doctrine  of  the  Latins }  and  the  name 
of  Andronicus,  the  heir  of  the  empire,  was  enrolled 
^  the  first  student.  Should  he  fail  in  the  measures 
pf  persuadon  or  force,  Palasologus  declares  himself 

unworthy 

*  See  tills  ignominious  treaty  k|  Fleury,  (Hist.  Eccks* 
p,  151-^154.)!  fr^°*  Rfiynaldus,  who  dicw  it  from  the  Vatican 
9rf  hiyeSf     It  was  not  woirth  the  trouble  of  a  pious  forgery. 
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laftwdithy  to  reign  ;^  transferred  to  the  Pope  aH  re-* 
gal  and  paternal  authorkyi;  and, invents  Innocent 
>virh  full  power  to  regulate  the  family,  the  govern-- 
ment,.  and  the  marriage,  of  his  $(m  and  successor. 
But  this  treaty  was  neither  executed  nor  pubiishied* 
The  Roman  gallies  T^ere  as  vain  and  imaginary  as* 
the  sttbinissioB  of  the  Greeks ;  and  it  vras  only' by 
the  secrecy,-  that  their  sovereign  escaped  the  dis* 
hcHdour,  of  this  fruitless  humiliation.  '  '  ^  ■  '  ^ 
*  The  tempest  of  the  Turkish  arihs  soon  burst  on 
his  heteid;  and,  after  thie  lossof  Adrianople  and 
Romania,  he  rnras  inclosed  in  his.  capital,  the  vassal 
of  the  haughty  Amurath,  with  th^  miserable  hope 
of  being  the  last: devoured  by  tbesavag^.  In  this 
abject  state,  Paliaeologus  embraced  the  resolution  of 
embarking  foi*  Venice,  and  casting  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  Pope*  He  was  the  first  of  the  Byzaatine 
prinde^  who  had  ever  visited  the  onknowuixegions 
<>f  th6  West,^  y^^  ^^  them  alone  he.  could  seek  con- 
solsttion  oar  relief ;  and  with  1^  violation  of  his  dig* 
nity  he  might- appear  in  the  sacred  college,  tfadn  at 
the  Ottoman  Pvrte.  After  a  long  absence,  ^the 
Roman  pontiffs  were  returning  from  Avignon:  to 
the  banks  of  the  Tyber ;  Urban  the  Fifdi  *,  of  a 
i»iild  and  virtuous  character,  encouraged  orallowed 
the  pilgrimage  of  the  Greek  Prince  j  and,  v^ithin 
•  the 


*  Sec  the  tWo  first  original  lives  of  Urbain  V,  (in  Muratori, 
Script.  Xcrum  Itallcarum,  torn.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  623.  635.))  and 
the  Ecclesrastical  Annals  oJF  Spondanus,  (torn.  i.  p.  573.  A.  D. 
1369,  No.  7^),  and  Raynaldus,  (Fleury,  .Hist.  Eccles.  torn.  xx. 
p.  223.224.).  Yet,  from  some  variations,  I  suspect  the  Papal 
writeis  of  slightly  magnifying  the  genuflexions  of  Palsoltv 
jg-us.-    •  •         .  '     . 
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the  same  year,  enjoyed  the  glory  of  receiving  in  the  c  H  A  p. 
Vatican  the  two  Imperial  shadows,  who  represented  .^^^*' . 
the  majesty  of  Gonstan tine  and  Charlemange.     In 
this  suppliant  visit  j  the  Emperor  of.  Constantinople, 
whose  vanity' was  lost,  in  his  divStress,  gave  .more 
than  could:  be  ^pected  of.  empty  sounds  and  for- 
mal subthis^ons*  r  'A  preyious  trial  was  imposed  ; 
and,  in  the  presence  of  fdur^cardihals,  he  acknow* 
iedged,  as  a  true^fCathbJlc,  .tlje  supremacy  of  th^ 
pc^e,  and  the  double  prociessipaof  the  Holy  Ghost; 
After  this  purification,  he  was  introduced  to  a  piib- 
lie  audience  in  the  chiu-ch  of  St  Peter ;  Urban,  in 
the.midst  of  the  cardinak^  was  seated  en  his  throne ;' 
the  Greek  monarch,  after  three  gunuflexions^  deu 
voutly  kissed  the  feet,  the*hands,  :and  at  length  the 
mouth,  of  the  holy  father,  who  celebrated  bigb 
mass  in  his  presence,  allowed  him  to  lead  the 
bridle  of  his  mule,  and  treated  him  with  a  sump- 
tuous banquet  in  the  Vatican.     The  entertainment 
of  Palaeologus  was  friendly  and  honourable;  yet 
some  difference  was  observed  between  the  Empe- 
rors of  the  East  and  West  *  y  nor  could  the  former 
be  entitled  to  the  rare  privilege  of  chaunting  the 
gospel  in  the  rank  of  a  deacon  t.    In  favour  of  his 

proselyte, 

*  Paullo  minus  quira  si  fuisset  Iroperator  Romanorum,  Yet 
bis  title  of  Inoperator  Graecorum  was  no  longer  disputed,  (Vit. 
Urban  V,  p.  623.). 

f  It  was  confined  to  tbe  successors  of  Charlemagne,  and  to 
them  only  on  Christmas-day.  On .  all  other  festiTaJs,  these 
Imperial  deacons  were  content  to  serve  the  Pope,  as  he  said 
mass,  with  the  hook  and  the  corporaL  Yet  the  Abb^  de  Sade 
generously  thinks,  that  the  merits  of  Charles  IV.  might  have 
entitled  him,  though  not  on  the  proper  day,  (A,  D- 1363. 
November  i.)>  to  the  whole  privilege.     He  seems  to  affix  ^  , 

just  value  on  the  privilege  and  the  man,  (Vic  d^  Petrarque, 
tpm.  iii.  p.  7350« 
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CHAP,  proselyte,  Uiban  strove  to  rekindle  the  zeal  of  Aer 
^^^*'  French  King,  and  the  other  powers  of  the  West ; 
but  he  found,  them  cold  in  the  general  cause,  and 
active  only  in  their  domestic  quarrels.  The  last 
hopet}f  the  Emperor  was  in  an  English  maxenary, 
John  Hawkwood  *,  or  Acuto,  who,  with  a  band  of 
adventurers,  the  white  brotherhood,  had  ravaged 
Italy  from  the  Alps  to  Calabria ;  sold  his  services 
to  the  hostile  states ;  and  incurred  a  just  excom^ 
municatioa  by  shooting  his  arrows  against  the  Pap^I 
randence.  A  special  licence  was  graiited  to  nego- 
ciate  mAi  the  outlaw  y  but  the  fbcces,  or  the  ^irit 
^f  Hawkwood,  were  unequal  to  the  enterprise  j  and 
it  was  for  the  advantage  perhaps  of  Palseologlis,  to 
be  disappointed  of  a  succour,  that  must  have  been 
CDStly,  that  couki  not  be  effectual,  and  which  might 
have  Jbeen  dangerous  t«     The  disconsolate  Greek  { 

prepared 

•  TtinMigli  »mc  Italian  corruptions,  the  etymology  of  FaU 
€xme'm  houo^  (iVIattco  Villani,  1.  xi*  c*  99.  in  Muratori,  toa\.  xv,» 
p.746.)t  suggests  the  English  word  Ifawkwood^  the  true  name 
of  our  adventurous  countryman,  (Thomas  Walsingham,  Hist» 
Anglican^  •biter  Scriproresf  Cambdeni,  p*  184.).  After  two* 
ami- twenty  victories,  and  one  defeat,  h£  died*  10 1 3949  Geneial 
of  the  Florentines,  and  was  buried  with  such  honours  as  the 
repttblic  has  not  paid  to  Dante  or  Petrarch,  ( Muratori,  Ao- 
nali  d^Italia^  torn.  xii.  p.  2i2r— 37i.). 

f  This  torrent  of  English  (by  birth  or  service)  overflowed 
from  France  into  Italy  after  the  peace  of  Bretigny  in  1360. 
Yet  the  exclamation  of  Muratori  (Annali,  toin.  xii.  p.  197.)  i» 
rather  true  than  civil.  '^  Ci  mancava  ancor  questo,  che  dope 
^  essere  calpestrata  ^Italia  da  tanti  masnadieri  Tedeschi  ed 
Ungfaeri,  vemssero  fin  dalP  Inghliterra  nuovt  com  a  finire  di 
diTorarla.*^ 

X  Gmlcondyles,  1,  i.  p.  25,  26.  The  Greek  supposes  his 
jou^ey  to  the  King  of  France,  which  is  sufficiently  refuted  by 
the  silence  of  the  national  historians.  Nor  am  I  much  more 
inclined  to  believe^  that  Palaeolbgns  departed  from  Italy,  yaldc 
bene  cotwolatus  et  contcntus,  (Vit*  Urban  V,  p.  623.). 
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prepared  for  Us  return^  but  even  his  return  wa$  chap. 
impeded  by  a  most  ignominious  obstacle*     On  .  i^xvh  ^ 
his  arrival  at  Venice^  he  had  borrov^ed  large  sums 
at  exorbitant  usury ;  but  his  coffers  were  empty, 
his  creditors  virere  imj^tient,  and  hjs  person  was  de« 
tained  as  the  best  security  for  the  payment    His 
eldest  son  Andronicus,  the  regent  of  Constantinople^ 
was  repeatedly  urged  to  exhaust  every,  resource ; 
and,  even  by  stripping  the  churches,  to  extricate 
his  father  from  captivity  and  disgrace.    But  the 
unnatural  youth  was  ins^isible  of  the  disgrace,  and 
secretly  pleased  with  the  captivity  of  the  Emperor ) 
the  state  was  poor,  the  clergy  was  obstinate ;  not 
could  some  religious  scruple  be  wanting  to  excuse 
the  guilt  of  his  iiulifference  and  delay.    Such  un«^ 
dutiful  neglect  was  severely  reproved  by  the  {»ety 
of  his  brother  Manuel,  who  instantly  sold  or  mort«* 
gaged  all  that  he  possessed,  embarked  for  Venice, 
reliered  his  fiither,  and  pledged  his  own  freedom  to 
foe  respondble  fbr  the  debt.   On  his  return  to  Con-  Hisretvm 
stantinople,  the  parent  and  king  distinguished  his  stamif ' 
two  sons  with  suitable  rewards ;  but  the  faith  and  «<»?*«* 
manners  of  the  slothful  Palaeologus  had  not  been      1370.* 
improved  by  his  Roman  pilgrimage ;  and  his  apo^ 
Stacy  or  conversion,  devoid  of  any  spiritual  or  tem- 
poral effects,  was  speedily  forgotten  by  the  Greeks 
and  Latins  *. 

Thirty  years  after  the  return  of  Palaeologus,  his  visit  of 
son  and  successor,  Manuel,  from  a  similar  motive^  ^^^  ^"?: 

^   pcror  m%^ 

but  on  a  larger  scale,  again  viatedthe  countries  of  nud. 

the 

•  His  return  in  1370,  and  the  coronation  0^  Manuel,  Sept, 
^5'  ^373>  (I>ucange,  Fara.  B/zant.  p.  241.),  leaves  some  in- 
termediate «ra  ioi  the  conspirac^r,  and  punishment  of  Androi». 
cus. 
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to^he 
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France, 
A.  D. 

i4oo« 


the  West  In  a  preceding  chapter,  I  have  rdatedi 
.  his  treaty  with  Bajazet,  the  violation  of  that  treaty^ 
the  siege  or  blockade  of  Copstaatinople,  and.  the 
French  succour  under  the  coramajnd  of  the  gallant 
Boucicault  *.  By  his  amba^dors,  /Manuel  had. 
Solicited  the  Latin  poweits ;  bat  it  \^ras.  thought  thk 
the  presence  of  a  distressed  monarch  Would  draw 
tears  and  supplies  from  the 'hardest  barbarians  t  y 
and  the  marshalVho  advised  t&e  journey,;  prepared* 
the  reception,  of  the*  ByzaHitine;  primre.  The  land 
was  occupied  by  the  Turks;  :but^the  nsmgaritMiof 
Venice  was  safe  and  bpen  ;i  Italy  reoeiyed  him  as 
the  first,  or  at  least  as  the  second,  of  the  Christian, 
princes  ;  Manuel  wa4  pitied  as  the" .'champion  iand 
confessor  of- the  faith  ;  and  the 'dignity  of  his  beha^. 
viour  prevented  thjit.  pity  from  .sinking  into  conj-* 
tempt.  From  Venice' he' preiceedeid:  to  Padua  and 
Pavia  ;■  and  even  the  Diike  of  Milan,'  a  secret  ally 
of  Bajazet,  gave  him'  safe  and"honourable  conduct 
to  the  verge  of  his  d6mh\ions.|.  *.  On  the  confines 
of  France  ||,  the  royal  officers  undertook  the  care 
of  his  person,  joiwney,  and  ^expences  j  and  two 

'    '  thousand 

*  Memoires  j3q  Boucicault^  p.  i.  c'  3  J',  jfi*.  i  ' 

f  tiis  journey  Into  the  west  6t  Europe  is  slightlyj  and  I  be- 
lieve reltictantly,  noticed  by  thakoUdVle^  (1.  ii.'c.  44— i-jOr), 
and  Ducas  (c.  14.)  '  .  '  ,-. 

X  MuratX)n,  Aftnali  dUtatk,  torn*  xii.  p.  406.  Joha  Qa]eaz* 
zo  was  the  fi;st  and  most  powerful  Dyke  of  Milan,    .  His  con- 
"  nccition  with  Bajazet  is  attested  by. Troissard  5  and  he  contii- 
butcd  tGt'Save  apd  deliver  the  French  <$aptiv^*  of  Nicoppjisn^ 

II  For  the  reception  of  Manuel  at  Paris,  see  Spondanus, 
(Annal.  Eccles,  torn.  i.  p.  676,  677.  A.  D.  1400.  No.  ,5.)* 
vvho  quotes  Juvenal  des  Ursins,  and  the  monk  gf  St  l)enys  j^ 
and  Villaret,  (Hist,  de  France,  torn,  xii.  p.  331— 334.)*  ^^^ 
quotes  nobody,  according  to  the  last  fashion  of  the  French 
writers. 
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thousand  of  the  richest  ci):izenf^  in  arms  and  on  c  h  ^p. 
horseback)  carte  forth  to  meet  him  as  far  as  Cha-  .  ^^^^^ , 
rentonj.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ,.the  capital.  At 
the  gates,  of  Paris,  he  was  saluted  by  the  chancellor 
and  the  parlianfent ;  and  Charles  the  Sixth,  attend- 
ed iby  his  princes  and  nobles,  weleom^  bis  brother 
with'  a  cogrdfeil  embrace.  The.  successor  of  Con- 
stantinewas  clothed  in, a  rob^  of  white  silk,  and 
mounted ;  on .  a  milk-?white  steed ;  a  ch-cumstance, 
in:  the  J?bench\ceremoni?(l,  of  singular  importance* 
Therwhite  colour  is.cojisidei'ed  as  the^ypibolof 
^^ereignty.;  and  ^  in  ^  late  visit,  the  Qerman  Em-t 
perot,  ;after  an  haughty  deni^^d  and.  a  peevish, 
refusal,  h&d*  been,  reduced  ito  :  content  himpelf 
with  a .  black  cd^ursen  Maniiel  was  lodged  13:1  the 
Louirre.;;  a  succession  .of  feasts,  and  balls,  .the  plea- 
surespf  the;hanqujat.and  thje  chace,  ^ere  ingenipusly 
varied  by  tShe  politeness  ipf  th^  French,  to  display 
their  magnificjaice,  and  .^mjuse  his  grief<>  J:Ie  was 
indalged  in  :the/liberty  of  bis,  .chapfel ;  and  the;  doc-^ 
tors  of  the  Sorbonn^  vfereaatpni^hed,  and  .possibly 
scfcpldaUsed,'  (by,  the'  lingiiage,  fife  rites^  ^^d  'thie. 
vestmeats,:  of  bis  Greek, cUrgy^  /  Bujt  the  sKghlest 
•glance  on  thedtaite  of  the. kingdom,: 4iu8t  teach  hinn 
to  despair  of  any  effectual  assistance.  The  unfor- 
tunate Charles,  though  he  enjoyed  some  lucid  in- 
tervals, contintially  telapsed  into  furious  oi*  stupid 
insanity^  The  reigixs  of  government:  wer^  alter- 
nately seized  by  his  brother  and  uncle,'  the  Dukes 
of  Orleans  and  Burgundy,,  whose  factious 'compe- 
tition prepared  the  .  miseries' of .  civil  war.  ^i  The 
former  was  a  giy  youth,  dissolved  in  luxiiry  and 
love  J  the  latter  was  the  father  of  John,  Count  of 

Nevers, 
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CHAP.  Never^,  v^ho  had  so  lately  be^  ransomed  from 

I     ^  Li  Turkish  captivity ;  and  if  the  fearless  son  was  ar-* 

dent  ^o  revenge  his  defeat,  the  more  prudent  Bur« 

gundj  was  conte^it  with  the  cost  and  peril  of  the 

first  experiment.    When  Manuel  had  satiated  the 

curiosity,  and  perhaps  fatigued  the  patience  of  the 

French,  he  resolved  on  a  visit  to  the  adjacent  island. 

of  Eng-     In  hia  progress  from  Dover,  he  was  eittertsdned  at 

a!  D.     Canterbury  with  due  reverence  by  the  prior  and 

DcMml     ^^^^  ^f  St  Austin ;  and,  on  Blackhes^,  King 

ber.  Henry  the  Fourth,  with  the  English  a)urt,  sainted 

the  Greek  hero,  (I  copy  our  old  historian),  who, 

during  many  days,  was  lodged  and  treated  in  hen* 

don  as  Emperor  of  the  East  *•    But  the  state  of 

England  was  still  more  adverse  to  the  de^gn  of  the 

holy  war.    In  the  same  year,  the  hereditary  sove« 

reign  had  been  deposed  smd  murdered ;  the  rei^^ 

ing  prince  was  a  successful  usurper,  wllose  ambi^ 

tion  was  punished ,  by  jealousy  and  remorse.    Not 

could  Henry  of  Lancaster  withdraw  his  person  or 

forces  from  the  defence  of  a  throne  incessantly 

shaken  by  conspiracy  and  rebellion*    He  pitie^iie 

praised,  he  feasted,  the  Emperor  of  Constantinofde ; 

but  if  the  English  monarch  assumed  the  cross,  it  was 


*  A  short  note  of  Manuel  in  England,  is  extracted  by 
Br  Hodj  from  a  MS.  at  Lambeth,  (de  Graecis  illustribus, 
p.  I4.)9  C.  P.  Imperator,  diu  variisque  et  bonrendis  Pagan*- 
orum  insulttbus  coattatus,  ut  pro  eisdem  reststenliani  tri* 
umphalem  perquireret  Anglorum  Regem  visit  are  decrevit, 
&c.  Rex  (says  Walsingbam,  p.  364*)  nobili  apparatu  .... 
Sttscepit  (ut  deduit)  tantum  Hecoa,  duxitqoe  Londonias,  et 
per  multos  dies  exhibuit  gloriose,  pro  espensis  bospitii  sui 
^olvens,  et  eum  respiciens  tantb  fastigio  donativis.  He  re- 
peats the  same  in  his  Upodigma  Neustrise,  (p.  $5^*)* 
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6taly  to  appease  his  people,  and  perhaps  hk  con-  chap. 
science,  by  the  nuwit  or  semblaiKe  of  this  pious  in-  «^^^^^V 
tention  *.    Satisfied,  however,  with  gifts  and  ho- 
nours,  Manuel  returned  to  Paris ;  and,  after  a  resi-  His  return 
d«ice  of  two  years  in  the  West,  shaped  his  course  ^^^^^^^' 
through  Germany  znd  Italy,  embarked  at  Venice,      1402. 
and  patiently  expected,  in  the  Morea,  the  moment 
of  ids  ruin  or  deliverance.   Yet  he  had  escaped  the' 
ignominibus  necessity  of  offering  his  religion .  to 
public  or  jiriyate  sale*     The  Latin  church  was  dis- 
tracted by  the  great  .schism ;  the  kings,  the  na-' 
tions,  the  universities,  of  Europe,  were  divided  in 
their  obedience  between  the  Popes  of  Rome  and 
Avignon;   and  the  Emperor,  anxious  to  conciliate 
the  friendship  of  both  parties,  abstained  from  any^ 
correspondence  with  the  indigent  and  unpopular 
rivals.     His  journey  coincided  with  the  year  of  the 
jub^he ;    but  he  passed  through  Italy  without  de* 
siring,  or  deserving  the  plenary  indulgence,  which 
abolisiied  the  guik  or  penance  of  the  sins  of  the 
faithful.     The  Roman  Pope  was  offended  by  this 
neglect ;  accused  him  of  irreverence  to  an  image 
of  Christ  5  and  exhorted  the  princes  of  Italy  to  re- 
ject  and  abandon  the  obstinate  schismatic. 

During  the  period  of  the  crusades,  the  Greeks  Greek 
beheld,  with  astonishment  and  terror,  the  perpetual  udgc'ani 

Vol-  XIL  G  stream 

*  Shakespeare  begins  and  ends  the  play  of  Henry  TV.  with 
that  prince's  vow  of  a  crusade^  and  his  belief  that  he  should 
die  in  Jerusalem* 

f  This  fact  is  prese^^ed^n  the  Historia  Politica,  A.  D.  139 1 
—1 478,  published  by  Martin  Crusius  (Tufco  Graecia,  p.  1-*. 
45.).  The  image  of  Christ,  which  the  Greek  Emperor  rcfi^- 
ifed  to  worship,  was  probably  a  work  of  eciilpturc. 
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descrip. 

tlons 


of  Ger. 


Stream  of  emigration  that  flawed,  and  conthideA 
to  flow,  from  the  unknown  climates  of  the  West* 
The  visirs  of  their  last  Emperors  removed  the  veil 
of  separation^  and  they  disclosed  to  their  eyes  the 
powerful  nations  of  Europe,  whom  they  no  longer 
presumed  to  brand  with  the  name  of  Barbarians* 
The  observations  of  Manuel,  and  his  more  inquisi* 
tlve  followers,  have  been  preserved  by  a  Byzantine 
historian  of  the  times  *•  His  scattered  ideas  I 
shall  collect  and  abridge ;  and  it  may  be  amusing 
enough^  perhaps  instructive,  to  contemplate  the 
rude  pictures  of  Germany,  France,  and  England^ 
whose  ancient  and  modern  state  are  so.iamiliar  to 
0ur  minds.  I.  Germany  (says. the  Greek  ChaU 
condyles)  b  of  ample  latitude  from  Vienna  to  the 
Ocean;  and  it  stretches  (a  strange  geography!) 
from  Prague  in  Bohemia,  to  the  river  Tartessos, 
and  the  Fyrenasan  moun^dnsf.  The  soil,  except 
in  figs  and  olives,  is  sufEciently  fruitful ;  the  air  is 
salubrious )  the  bodies  of  the  natives  are  robust 

and 

•  The  Greek  and  Turkish  history-  of  Ltfonicas  Chalcondyles 
^nds  with  the  winter  of  1463,  and  the  abrupt  conclutton  seenw 
to  xnarkf  that  he  laid  down  his  pen  in  the  same  year^  We 
know  that  he  was  an  i^thenian,  and  that  some  contemporaries 
of  the  same  name  contributed  to  the  revival  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage in  Italy.  But  in  his  numetous  digressions,  the  modest 
historian  has  never  introduced  himself^  and  his  editor,  Leun- 
claviuf,  as  well  as  Fabricius,  (Bibliot.  Grsec.  torn.  vi.  p.  474.), 
seems  ignorant  of  his  life  and  character.  For  his  descriptions 
of  Germany,  France,  and  England,  sec  l.ii.  p.  36.  37.  44-~5G* 

f  I  shall  not  ailimadvert  on  the  geographical  errors  of  Chal- 
condyles. In  this  instance,  he  perhaps  iollowed,  and  mistook 
Herodotus,  (L  ii«  c.  330f  ^'hose  text  may  be  explained,  (He* 
xodote  de  Larcher,  torn.  ii.  p.  219.  220.),  or  whose  ignorance 
may  be  excui^ed.  Had  these  modern  Greeks  never  read  Stra- 
bo,,  or  any  of  their  lesser  geographers  ? 
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tttid  beAlthy ;  and  these  cold  regions  are  seUom  chap. 
visaed  DTith  the  calainkie9  of  p^lence  or  earth-  li*^^^  y 
4}uakes.  ^  After,  the  Scy thiaiis  or  Tartars,  the  Ge]> 
maos  2(re  the  most  numerous  of  nations )  they  are 
brave  and  patient,  and  were  they  united  under  a 
^gle  head,  their  force  would  be  irresistible.  By 
the  gift  of  the  Pope,  they  have  acquired  the  privi- 
lege of  thusiag  the  Roman  Emperor  *  j  nor  is  any  , 
people  mored^outly  attached  to  the  faith  and  obe- 
dj^ice  pf  the  I^tin  patriarchs  Th^  greatectt  part  of 
the  country  is  divided  among  the  princes  and 
prelates;  but  Strasburgb,  Cologne,  Hamburgh^ 
and  more  than  two  hundred  free  cities,  zxe  govem«- 
ed  by  sage  and  e^oal  laws,  according  to  the  will, 
.and  for.the  advantagie,  of  the  whole  Communityi. 
The  use  of  duqls,,  or  ^gle  combats  on  foot,  pre- 
vails a^Kmg  them  in  peac(^  wd  war ;  their  industry 
excels  ia  all  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  Germans 
may  boast  of  the  invention  of  gun-powder  and 
.cannon,  which  is  xk>w  diffused  over  the  greatest 
{)art  of  the  world.  II.  The  kingdom  of  Frakcb  of  France; 
is  spread  abdve  fifteen  or  twenty  days  journey  from 
Germany  to  Spain,  and  from  the  Alps  to  the  Bri- 
tish Ocean,  containing  maziy  ^flourishing  cities,  and 
^mong  these  Paris,  the  seat  of  the  King,  which 
surpasses  the  rest  in  riches  and  luxury.  Many 
princes  and  lords  alternately  wsdt  in  his  palaoe,  and 
G  2  acknowledge 

*  A  citizen  of  new  Rom^e^  wbttc  niew  Rome  survived,  would 
have  scorned  to  dignify  the  German  )*ii(  with  the  titles  of 
B«t0-<Aftf$,  or  Ain4x^Artt^  Tttfuu^  ^  but  all  pride  was  extinct  in 
.  the  bosom  of  Chalcondyles  ^  and  he  describes  the  Byxantine 
prince  and  his  subject,  by  the  proper,  though  humble  names  of 
*t,x>imsf  and  %MrtXm  *ZxxniittK 
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CHAP.  Btknomled^  him  as'  tbeir  sbverdgti;  tbe'mdW 
LXVL^  powerful  are  the  Dukes  of  Jferetagtie  and  Burgttild^^ 
of  virhom  the  latter  possesses*the  weakhy  province 
of  Flaaders^  whose  harbows  are  frequentt^d  by  the 
ships  and  merchants  of  otir  own,  and  thd  mope  k^ 
mote  seas.  The  French  are  an  andent  and  opu^ 
lent  people;  and  their  langnttge  and  manners., 
though  somewhat  diff^retir,  are  not  idissimilar  froni 
those  of  the  Italians*  Vain  of  th^  imperial  digtiity 
of  Chartetnagne,  of  their  tictones  over  the  Sara^ 
icens,  and  of  th^exploitis  of  their  heroes,  Olivelr 
and  Rowland  *  ;  they  esteem  themseltes  the  first 
of  the  we^em  nations ;  but  this  foofish  anrogance 
has  been  recently  humbled  by  the  unfortunate 
events  ^(  their  wars  against  the  English,  the  inten* 
df  Eng.  bil^nts  of  the  British  kland.  BL  Britain,  in  the 
^*^*  ocean^  and  opposite  to  the  shores  of  Flanders,  may 
be  considered  eithei"  as  one,  or  as  thi^  blands ; 
but  the  whol6  is  united  by  a  common  kiterest,  by - 
the  same  manners,  and  by  a  sknilar  govemmetif*. 
The  measure  of  its  circumference  is  five  thousand 
stadia }  the  land  is  overspread  with  towns  and  vit 
lages ;  though  destitute  of  wine,  and  not  abound* 
ing  in  frtit-trees,  it  is  fertile  of  wheat  and  barley  j 
in  honey  arid  wool ;  and  much  cloth  is  manufac- 
tured by  the  inhabitants.  In  poptilousness  and 
•  power, 

*  Most  of  the  old  romances  were  translated  m  the  14th 
century  into  French  prose,  and  soon  became  the  favourite 
amusement  of  the  knights  and  ladies  in  the  court  of  Charles  VI, 
If  a  Greek  believed  in  the  exploits  of  Rowland  and  Oliver^ 
he  may  surely  be  excused,  since  the  monks  of  St  Denys,  the 
National  historians,  have  inserted  the  fables  of  Archbishop 
/  Turpin  ift  their  Chronicles  of  France,  ' 
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flower^  in  riches  and  loxnry,  London  ^j  the  metro-  jdh  a  p. 
pplis  of  the  isle,  may  claim  a  pre-eminence  over  all  ^^^^ 
the  cities  of  the  We^.  It  is  situate  on  the  Thames, 
a  broad  and  rapid  river,  M4iich,  at  the  distance  of 
thirty  miles,  falls  into  the  Gallic  Sea ;  and  the  daily 
flow  and  ebb  of  the  tide,,  affords  a  sa&  entrance 
•and  departure  to  the  vessels  of  commerce.  Tt^ 
Xing  is  the  head  of  a  powerful  and  tuiHhulent  aris- 
tocracy ;  his  principal  val^ls  hold  their  estates  by 
a  free  and  unalterable  tenure ;  and  the  laws  de^ 
fine  the  limits  of  his  authority  and  their  obedience. 
The  kingdom  has  been  often  afflicted  by  foreign 
conquest  and  domestic  edition ;  but  the  natives 
are  bold  and  hardy,  renowned  in  arms,  and  victo- 
rious in  wan  The  form  of  their  shields  or  targets 
is  derived  from  the  Italians^  that  of  their  swords 
from  the  Greeks ;  Ae  use  of  the  long  bow  is  the 
peculiar  and  decisive. adv^itage  of  the  English^ 
Their  language  bears  no  affinity  to  the  idioms  of 
the  Continent  j  in  the  habits  of  domestic  life,  they 
s^e  not  easily  distinguished  from  their  nrighbours 
of  France;  but  the  most  singular, circumstance  of 
their  manners,  is  their  disregard  of  conjugal  honour, 
and  of  female  chastity*  In  their  mutual  visits,  as 
the  first  act  of  hospitality,  the  guest  is  welcomed  in  - 
the  embraces  of  their  wives  and  daughters ;  among 
friends,  they  are  lent  and  borrrowed  without  shame  j 
nor  are  the  islanders  offended  at  this  strange  couir 
C  3  merce, 

*  Atfiovn  •  •  •  •  %  TB  vdXtf  ivvecfiu  rt  TT^otj^a-x  rt/f  i>  tj 
vmtrtf  ravm  vtir§tf  sraXf^y,  «x5«  n  xat  m  etXM  iv^ttifUfut  f«^&- 
MMs  Tiff  T^«$  twn^Mf  >.uwfUfn,  Even  since  the  tim^  of  Fitz- 
stephen,  (the  I2th  century),  London  appears  to  have  main* 
tained  this  pre-eminence  of  wealth  and  magnitude  ^  apd  hef 
gradual  increase  has  at  least  kept  pace  with  the  jgen^al  issjr 
^V4;mciit  of  Europe. 
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merce,  and  its  inevitable  consequences  *•  lAfbrmed 
as  we  are  of  the  customs  of  old  England,  and  as- 
sured of  the  virtue  of  our  mothers,  we  may  smile 
at  the  credulity,  or  resent  the  injustice  of  the 
Greek,  who  must  have  confounded  a  modest  sa- 
lute t  with  a  criminal  embrace.  But  his  credulity 
and  injustice  may  teach  an  important  lesson ;  to 
distrust  the  accounts  of  foreign  and  remote  nations, 
and  to  suspend  our  belirfof  every  tale  that  deviates 
from  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  character  of  man  J. 

After  his  return,  and  the  victory  of  TimouK, 
Manuel  reigned  many  years  in  prosperity  and  peace. 
As  long  as  the  sons  of  Bajazet  solicited  his  friend- 
ship, and  spared  his  dominions,  he  was  satisfied 
with  the  national  religion  ;  and  his  leisure  was  enu 
ployed  in  composing  twenty  theological  dialogues 
for  its  defence.  The  appearance  of  the  Byzantine 
embassadors  at  the  counqil  of  Constance  |},  announ- 

'  ces 


*  If  the  double  s^n§c  o£  the  verb  J^m  (osculpr^  and  in 
utero  geroVbe  equivocal,  the  context  and  pious  horror  of 
Chalcondyles  can  leave  np  doubt  of  his  meaning  and  mistake, 
'(p-490- 

■f  ]^raszpu$  (Epist,  Faostq  Andrelino)  has  s^  pretty  p^ss^ge 
on  the  English  fashion  of  kissihg  strangers  ox\  their  arrival  and 
departure,  from  whence,  however,  he  draw^  no  scandalous  in^* 
ference). 

X  Perhaps  we  may  apply  \this  remark  to  the  community  of 
ivives  among  the  old  Britpns,  as  it  is  supposed  by  Caesar  an4 
Dion,  (Dion  Cassius,  1.  Ixil.  torn*  ii.  p.  1007.),  with  Relmar^s 
judicious  annotation*  I'he  Atrreoy  of  Otaheite,  so  certain  at 
iust,  is  become  l^ss  visible  and  scandalous,  in  proportion  as  we 
liaye  studied  tl\^  man^^ers  ,0^  that  gentle  and  amorous  people., 

j[  Sec  PEnfant,  Hist,  du  Concile  de  Constance,  torn,  ii,, 
p.  576  J  and  for  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  times,  the 
Anuals  of  Spondanus,  the  Bibliotheque  of  Dupin,  torn.  xit. 
qpd  v^i&t  and  x^iid  volumes,  of  the  History ,  or  mher  th^ 

Continuation  of  Fleury, 
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ces  the  restoration  of  the  Turkish  power,  as  well  as  chap* 
of  the  Latin  church ;  the  conquest  of  the  Suhans,  y^^    '* 
Mahomet  and  Amurath,  reconciled  the  Emperor 
to  the  Vatican ;  and  the  siege  of  Constantinople 
almost  tempted  him  to  acquiesce  in  the  double  pro* 
cession  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     When  Martin  the 
Fifth  ascended,  without  a  rival,  the  chair  of  St 
.  Peter,  a  friendly  intercourse  of  letters  and  embassies 
was  revived  between  the  East  and  West.      Am*  Hit  nego- 
bition  on  one  side,  and  distress  on  the  other,  die-  c»"ion», 
tated  the. same  decent  language  of  charity  and.    14*7— 
peace.     The  artful  Greek  expressed  a  desire  oft    ***^* 
marrying  his  six  sons  to  Italian  princesses ;  and  the 
Roman,  not  less  artful,  dispatched  the  daughter  of 
the  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  with  a  company  of 
noble  virgins,  to  soften,  by  their  charms^  the  obsti*. 
xiacy  of  the  schismatics.    Yet„  under  this  mask  of 
zeal,  a  discerning  eye  will  perceive,  that  all  was 
hollow  and  insincere  in  the  court  and  church  of  . 
Constantinople*     According  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
danger  and  repose,  the  Emperor  advanced  or  re- 
treated; alternately  instructed  and  disavowed  his 
mimsters ;  and  escaped  from  an  importunate  pres* 
sure,  by  urging  the  duty  of  inquiry,  the  obligation 
of  collecting  thesenee  oiF  his  patriarchs  and  bishops, 
and  the  impossibility  of  convening  them  at  a  trme 
when  the  Turkish  arms  were  at  the  gates  of  his 
capital.     From  a  review  of  the  public  transactions, 
it  will  appear,  that  the  Greeks  insisted  on  three 
successive  measures,  a  succour,  a  council,  and  a 
final  re-union,  while  the  Latins  ekded  the  second, 
land  only  promised  the  first  as  a  consequential  and 
VOjuntaiy  reward  of  the  third*    But  we  have^an 
G  4  opportunity 
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CHAP,  opportunity  of  unfolding  the  .most  secret  intention^ 
^  '  of  Manuel,  as  he  ^plained  them  in  a  private  con«* 
versation  vathout  artifice  or  disguise.  In  hia  de« 
clining  age,  the  Emperor  had  associated  John  Pa<f 
laeologus,  the  second  of  the  name,  and  the  eldest 
of  his  sons,  on  whom  he  derolved  the  greatest  part 
of  the  authority  and  weight  of  government.  One 
day,  in  the  presence  only  of  the  historian  Phranza*, 
his  favourite  chamberlain,  he  opened  to  his  col- 
league and  successor  the  true  principle  of  his  ne^ 
gociations  with  the  Pope  f.  **  Our  last  re$ource»'^ 
said  IVlanue^  "  against  the  Turks,  is  their  fear  of 
**  our  union  with  the  latins,  of  the  warlike  nations 
f «  of  the  West,  who  may  arm  for  our  relief,  and 
"  for  their  destruction.  As  often  as  you  ard 
*^  threatened  by  the  miscresuits,  present  this  danger 
f^  before  their  eyes.  Propose  a  council;  consult 
f '  on  the  means  ;  but  ever  delay  and  avoid  the 
f*  convocation  of  an  assembly,  which  cannot  tend 
^^  either  to  our  spiritual  cmt  temporal  emolument. 
''"'•''    '.'  •'     "  '    •    "The 


f  From  his  early  youth,  George  Fbranza,  or  Phranze?,  vrai 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  state  and  palace*,  and  Hanckius 
^de  Script,  Byzant,  p.  i.  c.  40.)  has  collected  his  iife  from  hw 
own  writings.  He  was  no  more  than  four* and- twenty  year^ 
of  age  at  the  death  of  Manuel,  who  recomracnded  him,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  to  his  successor  :  Imprimis  vcro  huftc  Phratl- 
xen  tibi  commcndoy  qui  ministravlt  mihi  fideliteret  diligenter, 
(Phranzes,  1.  ii.  c.  i.).  Yet  the  Emperor  John  was  cold,  and 
lie  preferred  the  service  of  the  despots  of  Peloponnesus. 

f  See  Phranzes,  1.  ii.  c.  13.  While  so  many  manuscripts 
of  the  Gfcck  original  are  extant  in  the  libraries  of  Rome, 
MUan,  the  Escurialj  Sz-c.  it  is  a  matter  of  shame  and  reproach, 
that  we  should  be  reduced  to  the  Latin  version^  or  abstract, 
of  James  PontPnus,  ad  calcem  Theophylact.\Simocattae  ;  (In^ 
firolstadt,  1604),  so  deficient  in  accuracy  and  elegarice}  {¥^^ 
brie.  JBibliot.  Grace,  tom.'vi,  p.  6ii — 62o0*  ' 
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•«  The  Latins  are  proud ;  the  Greeks  are  obstinate ;  c  H  a  p. 
^<  neither  party  will  recede  or  retract ;  and  the  at*  »  ^  n.,^ 
^^  tempt  of  aperfect  union  will  confirm  the  schism, 
^^  alienate  the  churches,  and  leave  us,  withdut  hope 
^'  or.  defiaice,  at  the  mercy  of  the  barbarians."  Im* 
patient  of  this  salutary  lesson,  the  royal  youth  arose 
Zombis  seat,  and  departed  in  ^ence ;  and  . the 
^ise  monarch,  (continues  Phranza),  casting  his 
eyes  on  me,  thus  resumed  his  discour^ :  ^  My 
.^^  son  deems  himself  a  great  and  heroic  prince ; 
^^  biit,  .alas  I  our  miserable  age  does  not  afford 
'**  scope. for  heroism  or  greatness.  His  daring  spi- 
*^  rit  might  have  suited  the  happier  times  of  our 
.^^  ancestors }  but  the  present  state  requires  not  an 
^^  Emperor,  but  a  cautious  steward  of  the  last  re« 
*<  lies  of  our  fortunes.  Well  do  I  remember  the 
*^  lofty  expectations  which  he  built  on  our  alliance 
^^  with  Mostapha ;  and  much  do  I  fear,  tbat  his 
**  rash  courage  will  urge  the  ruin  of  our  hoiuse,  and 
*'  that  even  religion  may  precijntate  our  downfall.** 
'Yet  the  inexperience  and  authority  of  Manuel  pr^ 
served  the  peace,  and  eluded  .the  council  ^  till,  in  His  deaUi. 
the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  ha^ 
bit  of  a  monk,  be  terminated  his  career,^  dividing 
his  precious  moveables  among  his  children  and  the 
.poor,  his  physicians,  and  his  favourite  servants. 
•Of  his  six  son^  *,  Andronicus  the  Second  was  in- 
vested with  the  principality  of  Thessalonica,  and 
died  of  a  leprosy  sooii  after  the  sale  of  that  city  to 
the  Venetians,  and  its  final  conquest  by  the  Turks, 
gome  fortunate  incidents  had  restored  Peloponne- 
sus, 

f  &c  Ducangc,  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  243 — 248. 
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CHAP,  sus,  or  the  Morea.  to  the  empire ;  and  in  his  more 
V.  ^  \'  i»rosperous  days,  Manuel  had  fortified  the  narrow 
isthmus  of  six  miies  *^  with  a  stone-wall^  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty^three  towers.  The  wall  was 
overthrown  by  the  fii^t  blast  of  the  Ottomans ;  the 
fertile  peninsula  might  have  been  sufficient  for  the 
four  younger  brothers,  Theodore  and  Constantine, 
Demetrius  and  Thomas ;  but  they  wasted^  in  do- 
mestic contests^  the  remains  of  their  strength ;  and 
the  least  successful  of  the  rivals  were  reduced  to  a 
life  of  dependence  in  the  Byzantine  palace.  { 

Zeal  of  The  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Manuel,  John  Palseo* 

kfcolo^**    logus  the.  Second)   was  acknowledged,  after  his 
f  tt«  IL      Other's  death,  as  the  sole  Emperor  of  the  Greeks. 
j^jjJL   He  immediately  proceeded  to  repudiate  his  wife, 
<437*     ^d  to  contract  a  new  marrbge  with  the  Princess 
of  Trebizond  j  bieauty  was  in  his  eye  the  first  qua- 
lification of   an  Empress;    and  the  clergy  had 
yielded  to  his  firm  assurance,  that  unless  he  might 
1>e  indulged  in  a  divorce,  he.  would  retire  to  a 
cloister,  and  leave  the  throne  to  his  brother  Con- 
sta^tine.    The  first,  and  in  truth  the  only,  victory 
4d  Palseolc^us,  was  oyer  a  Jew  t»  whom,  ^fter  a 
long  and.  learned  dispute^    ha  converted  to  the 

Christian 

*  The  exact  measure  of  Ae  Hcxamilion,  from  seatosea, 
was  ^SooorgygMP,  or  toMs^  of  six  Greek  feet,  (Pb^anze^,  1,  i. 
c.  38.)ff  i>('h]ch  would  produce  a  Greek  mile,  still  smaller  than 
that  of  660  French  toiteSf  which  is  assigned  by  d*Anville  as 
still  in  use  in  Turkey.  Five  miles  are  commonly  reckoned 
for  the  breadth  of  the  Isthmus.  Sec  the  Travels  of  Spon, 
Wheeler,  and  Chandler. 

f  The  first  objection  of  the  Jews,  is  on  the  death  of  Christ : 
if  it  were  voluntary,  Christ  was  a  suicide ;  which  the  Emperor 
parries  with  a  mystery.  They  then  dispute  on  the  conception 
of  the  Virgin,  the  sense  of  the  prophecies,' &c.  (Phranxcs,  1,  ii^ 
c.  12,  a  whole  chapter). 
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Chrktian  faith ;  and  this  momentous  conquest  is  chap. 
carefully  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  times.  But  J^^^^'  ^ 
he  soon  resumed  the  design  of  uniting  the  East  and 
West ;  and,  regardless  of  his  father's  advice,  listen* 
ed,  as  it  should  seem,  with  sincerity,  to  the  propo* 
Sill  of  meeting  the  Pope  in  a  general  council  beyond 
the  Adriatic.  This  dangerous  project  was  ^icou- 
raged  by  Martin  the  Fifth,  and  coldly  entertained 
by  his  successor  Eugenius,  till,  after  a  tedious  ne- 
gociation,  the  Emperor  received  a  summons  from 
a  Latin  assembly  of  a  new  character,  the  independ- 
ent prelates  of  Basil,  who  styled  themselves  the 
Representatives  and  Judges  of  the  Catholic  church. 

The  Roman  Pontiff  had  fought  and  conquered  Corrup- 
in  the  cause  of  ecclesiastical  freedom;  but  the  Latin ^*^* 
victorious  clergy  were  sobn  exposed  to  the  tyranny  church, 
of  their  deliverer ;  and  his  sacted  character  was 
invulnerable  to  those  arms  which  they  found  so 
keen  and  effectual  against    the  civil  magistrate* 
Their  great  charter,   the  right  of  election,  was 
annihilated  by  appeals,  evaded  by  trusts  or  com- 
mendams,    disappoii^ted  by  reversionary  grants, 
and  superseded  by  prevjous  and  arbitrary  reserva- 
tions  *.     A  public  auction  was  instituted  in  t|ie 
court  of  Rome ;  the  cardinals  and  favourites  were 
enriched  with  the  spoils  o£  nations;    and  every 
country  might  complain  that  the.  most  important 
and  valuable  benefices  were  accumulated  on  the 

heads 

*  In  the  treatise  delle  Materie  Beneliciare  of  Fra-Paolo,  ' 
(in  the  4th  volume  of  the  last  and  best  edition  of  his  works), 
the  Papal  system  is  deeply  studied,  and  freely  described.  Shpuld 
Rome  and  her  religion  be  annihilated,  this  golden  volume  may 
Itfll  suryive^  a  philosophical  history,  and  a  salutary  Warning. 
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CHAP,    hieads  pf  aliens  and  absentees.    During  their  rm^ 

^^^^  dence  at  Avignon,  the  arhbition  of  the  Popes  sub-i 

sidedin  the  meaner  passions  of  avarice*  and  luxury  t 

they  rigorously  imposed  on  the  clergy  the,  tributes 

of  first-fruits  ^nd  tenths ;  hut  they  freely  tplerat^d 

the  impunity  of  vice,   disprder,  and  corruption^ 

Schism,      These  manifold  scandals  were  iaggravated  by  tb^ 

Ai  D.    great  schism  of  the  West,  whkh  continued  ?iboye 

^l^   fifty  years.      In  the  furious  conflicts,  of  Rome 

and  Avignon^  the  vices  of  the.  rivals,  were  mutually 

exposed ;  and  their  preo^irious  sita?ltion  degraded 

their  authority,  relaxed  their  discipline,  and  muUin 

Council  of  pKcd  their  wants  and  exactions.  To  heal  the.wounds, 

*A  D      ^^  restore  the  monarchy,  of  the  church,  the  sy- 

1409;     nods  of  Pisa  and  Constance  f  were  successively 

stance!"      Convened ;' but  these  great  assemblies,  conscious 

^^^*     of  their  strength,  resolved  to  vindicate  the  privi-* 

141  sj     leges  of  the  Christian  aristocracy.     From  a  per* 

sonal  sentence  against  two  Pontiffs,  whom  they  re- 

.  jacted^  and  a  third,  their  acknowledged  Sovereigii, 

whom  they  deposed,,  the  fathers  of  Constance  pro-* 

needed  to  .examine  the  nature  and  limits  of  the 

Roman,  supremacy,  j   nor    did  they  separate  till 

' ^  they 

*  iPope  Joliti  XXII.  (fn  1334}  left  behmd  him,  at  Avig- 
non, eighteen  xsillions  of  goid  ilorina,  and  the  value  of  sevea 
millions  more  in  pUtc  and  jewels.  See  the  Chronicle  of  John 
Villani,  (1.  xi.  c.  20,  in  Muratoii's  Collection,  torn.  xiiL 
t*  1^5*)>  whose  brother  received  the  account  from  the  Papal 
treasurers.  -  A  treasure  of  six  or  eight  millions  Sterling  in  the 
a  4th  century  is  enormous,  and  almost  Incredible. 

■  f  A  learned  and  liberal  PrgtestSnt,  M.  I'Enfant,  has  given 
«  fair  history  of  the  councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basil,  in 
■six  volumes  in  quarto  :  but  the  last  part  is  the  most  hasty  an4 
imperfect,  except  in  the  iiccount  of  the  troubles  of  fiphefpiaf 
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they  had  established  the  authority,  above  the  Pope,  CKW. 
of  a  general  council*  It  was  enacted,  that,  for  the  >^^^^'\r 
government  and  reformation  of  the  church,  such 
assemblies  should  be  held  at  regular  intervals ;  and 
that  each  synod,  before  its  dissolution,  should  ap- 
point'the  time  and  place  of  the  subsequent  meet- 
ing.    By  the  influence  of  the  court  of  Rome,  the 

•  next  convocation  at  Sienna  was  easily  eluded  ;  but  of  Ba^n, 
the  bold  and  vigorous  proceedings  of  the  council  of     "^^  ^[^ 
Basil  *,'had  almost  been  fatal  to  the  reigning  Pon-      «44i* 
tiff,  Eugenius  the  Fourth.     A  just  suspicion  of  hia 
design  prompted  the  fathers  to  hasten  the  promul- 
gation of  their  first  decree,  that  the  representatives 
of  the  church-militant  on  earth  were  invested  with 
a  divine  and  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  all  Chris- 
tiatts,   without  excepting  the  Pope ;    and  that  a 
gtoeral  council  could  not  be  dissolved,  prorogued^ 
or  transferred,  unless  by  their  free  deliberation  and 
consent.     On  the  notice  that  Eugenius  had  ful- 
minated a  bull  for  that  purpose,  they  ventured  id 
summon,   to  admonish,  to  threaten,  to  censure, 

^the  contumacious  successor  of  St  Peter.     After  Tiiclr 
many  delays,  to  allow  time  for  repentance,  they  ^^  £^^|.^^ 
finally  declared,  that,  unless  he  submitted  within  ni***  AV* 
the  term  of  sixty  days,  he  was  suspended  from 
the  exercise  of  all  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority. 

*  The  original  acts  or  minutes  of  the  council  of  Basil,  are 
preserved  in  the  public  library,  in  twelve  volumes  in  fdio. 
Basil  was  a  free  city,  conveniently  situate  on  the  Rhine,  and 
guarded  by  the  arms  of  the  neighbouring  and  confederate  Swiss, 
^"  ^459»  ^hc  university  was  founded  by  Pope  Pius  II.  (iEncas 
Sylvius),  who  had  been  ^secretary  to  the  council.  But  what , 
is  a  council,  or,  an  university,  to  the  presses  of  Froben  and  the 
studies  of  Erasmus  i 
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CHAP,  thoiity.    And  to  mark  their  juriadiction  driefr  the 
LXVL    Prince  as  well  as  the  priest,  they  assumed  the 
government  of  Avignon,  annulled  the  alienation  of 
the  sacred,  patrimony,  and  pro^tected  Rome  from 
the  imposition  of  new  taxes*     Their  boldness  was 
justified,  not  only  by  the  general  opinion  of  the 
clergy,  but  by  the  support  and  power  of  .the  first 
monarchs  of  Christendom ;  the  Emperor  Sigismond 
declared  himself  the  servant  and  protector  of  the 
synod ;    Germany  and  France  adhered  to  their 
cause ;  the  Duke  of  Milan  was  the  enemy  of  JEu- 
genius  ;  and  he  was  driven  from  the  Vatican  by  an 
insurriection  of  the  Roman  people.     Rejected  at  the 
same  time  by  his  temporal  and  spiritual  subjects^ 
submission  was  his  only  choice ;  by  a  most  humi- 
liating bull,  the  Pope  repealed  his  own  acts,  and 
ratified  those  of  the  council ;  incorporated  his  le- 
gates and  cardinals  with  that  venerable  body ;  and 
seemed  to  resign  himself  to  the  decrees  of  the  su- 
preme legislature.     Their  fame  pervaded  the  coun- 
tries of  the  East ;  and  it  was  in  their  presence  that 
Sigismond  received  the  ambassadors  of  the  Turkish 
Sultan  *,  who  laid  at  his  feet  twelve  large  vases^ 
Ncgocia-    fiU^  "^^  robes  of  silk  and  pieces  of  gold.   The  fk- 
tioM  with  thers  of  Basil  aspired  to  the  glory  of  reducing  the 
Greeks,     Greeks,  as  well  as  the  Bohemians,  within  the  pale 
f^^i^  of  the  church  ;  and  their  deputies  invited  the  Em- 
»437'      peror  and  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  to  unite 
with  an  assembly  which  possessed  the  confidence  of 
the  Western  nations.  Palseologus  was  not  averse  to 

the 

*  This  Turkish  embassy,  attested  only  by  Crantzius,  is  re- 
lated with  some  doubt  by  die  annalist  Spondanus,  A..D»  1433, 
No.  25.  torn.  i.  p.  8  24. 
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ihe  proposal ;  and  his  ambassadors  were  introduced  chap. 
"with  due  honours  into  the  Catholic  senate.  But  ■  ^^^  '  - 
the  choice  of  the  place  appeared  to  be  an  insuper- 
able obstacle,  since  he  refused  to  pass  the  Alps,  or 
the  sea  of  Sicily,  and  positively  required  that  the 
synod  should  be  adjourned  to  some  convenient  city^ 
in  Italy,  or  at  least  on  the  Danube.  The  other  ar» 
tides  of  this  treaty  were  more  readily  stipulated  t  it 
was  agreed  to  defray  the  travelling  expences  of  the 
Emperor,  with  a  train  of  seven  hundred  persons  *, 
to  remit  an  immediate  sum  of  eight  thousand  du- 
cats t  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Greek  clergy ; 
and  in  his  absence  to  grant  a  supply  of  ten  thou** 
sand  ducats,  with  three  hundred  archers,  and  some 
gallies,  for  the  protection  of  Constantinople.  The 
city  of  Avignon  advanced  the  funds  for  the  preli*  < 

minary  expences ;  and  the  embarkation  was  prepa<» 
red  at  Marseilles  with  some  difficulty  and  delay. 

In  his  distress,   the  friendship  of  Palasologus  j^^^  p.. 
was  disputed  by  the  ecclessiastical  powers  of  the  J«'ofr«s 
West;    but  the  dextrous  activity  of  a  monarch  in  the 
prevailed   over    the  slow  debates    and  inflexible  ggXjs, 
temper  of  a  republic.    The  decrees  of  Basil  con-     A.  D, 
tinually  tended  to  circumscribe  the  despotism  of  N0V4!' 

the 

*  Syropulus,  p.  19.  In  this  list,  the  Greeks  appear  to  have 
exceeded  the  real  nambers  of  the  clergy  and  laity  which  after- 
wards attended  the  £mperor  and  patriarch,  but  which  are  not 
clearly  specified  by  the  great  ecclesiarch.  .  The  75,000  florins 
which  they  asked  in  this  negociatton  of  the  Pope,  (p.  9.),  were 
tnore  .than  they  could  hope  or  want. 

-f  I  use  indifferently  the  words  dueaf  and  Jlorirt^  which  de- 
rive their  names,  the  former  from  the  Duket  of  Milan,  the  lat- 
ter from  the  republic  of  Florence,  These  gold  pieces,  the  first 
that  were  coined  in  Italy,  perhaps  in  the  Latin  world,  may  be 
compared,  in  weight  and  value^  to  one  third  of  the  English 
guinea. 
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CHAP.  theFope,  axid  to  erect  a  supreme  and  perpetual 
'  ^^^^  tribHinal  in  the  church,  Eugenius  was  impatient  of 
the  yoke ;  and  the  union  of  the  Greeks  might  af- 
ford a  decent  pretence  for  translating  a  rebellious 
stynod  from,  the  Rhine  to  the  Po.  The  independ* 
ence  of  the  fathers  was  lost  if  they  passed  the  Alps ; 
Savoy  or  Avignon,  to  which  they  acceded  jvith  re- 
luctance, were  described  at  Constantinople  as  situate 
far  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules  *  ;  the  Emperor 
and  his  clergy  were  apprehensive  of  the.  dangers  of 
a  long  navigation  ;  they  were  offended  by  an  haugh* 
ty  declaration,  that  after  suppressing  the  new  he- 
resy of  the  Bohemians,  the  council  would  soort  era- 
dicate the  eld  heresy  of  the  Greeks  t.  On  the  side 
of  Eugenius,  all  was  smooth,  and  yielding,  and 
respectful ;  and  he  invited  the  Byzantine  Monarch 
to  heal,  by  his  presence,  the  schism  of  the  Latin, 
as  well  as  of  the  Eastern,  church.  Fei'rara,  near 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  wais  proposed  for  their 
amicable  interview ;  and  with  some  indulgence  of 
forgery  and  theft,  a  surreptitious  decree  was  pro- 
cured, which  transferred  the  synod,  with  its  own 
consent,  to  that  Italian  city.  Nine  gallies  were 
equipped  for  this  service  at  Venice,   and  in  the 

isle 

*  At  the  end  of  the  tatin  version  of  Phranzes,  we  read  a 
long  Greek  epistle  or  declamation  of  George  of  Trebizond* 
who  advises  the  Emperor  to  prefer  Eugenius  fmd  Italy,  He 
treats  with  contempt  the  schismatic  assembly  of  Basil,  the  bar* 
barians  of  Gaul  and  Germany,  who  had  conspired  to  trans* 
port  the  chair  of  St  Peter  beyond  the  Alps  :  o  tU^km  (says  be) 
9%  Km  m*  ftftx  tm  0vyoJ«i  4*  I'^i'  H|«»Xfi«f9  $i}A«>y  urn  irtfti  Tui^^f 
M^iwu     Was  Constantinople  unprovided  with  a  map  ? 

f  Syropulus  (p.  26 — 31.)  attests  his  own  indignation,  and 
that  of  his  countrymen  5  and  the  Basil  deputies,  who  excused 
the  rash  declaration,  cot^d  neither  d«ny  rior  alter  an  act  of  the 
counciL 
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isle  of  Candia ;  their  diligence  antid[5ated  the  c  H  A  P. 
slower  vessels  of  Basil.  The  Roman  admiral  was  i,.  ^„.1> 
commissioned  to  burn,  sink,  and  destroy  *  J  and 
these  priestly  squadrons  might  have  encountered 
each  other  in  the  same  seas  where  Athens  iind 
Sparta  had  formerly  contended  for  the  pre-eminence 
of  glory.  Assaulted  by  the  importunity  of  the 
factions,  who  were  ready  to  fight  for  the  possession 
of  his  person,  Palaeoiogus  hesitated  before  he  left  ^ 
his  palace  and  cAuntry  on  a  perilousL  experiment* 
His  f;jther*s  advice  still  dwelt  on  his  memory ;  and  . 
i^ason  must  suggest,  that  since  the  Latins  wete 
divided  among  themselves,  they  could  never  unite 
in  a  foreign  cause'.  Sigismond  dissuaded  the  un- 
seasonable  adventure  j  his  advice  was  impartial, 
since  he  adhered  to  the  council ;  and  it  was  enfor- 
ced by  the  strange  belief,  that  the  German  Caesar 
would  nominate  a  Greek  his  heir  and  successor  in 
the  empire  of  the  "West  f.  Even  the  Tufkish  Sul- 
tan was  a  counsellor  whom  it  might  be  unsafe  to 
trust,  but  whom  it  was  dangerous  to  offend.  Amu-  - 
rath  was  unskilled  in  the  disputes,  but  he  was  ap- 
prehensive of  the  union  of  the  Christians*  From 
his  ovra  treasures,  he  offered  to  relieve  the  wants 
of  the  Byzantine  court ;  yet  he  declared,  with 
Vol.  XIL  H  ,    seeming 

*  Condolmicn,  the  Pope^  nephew  and  admiral,  expressly 
declared,    in  c^i&^f  i;^f«  v»^m  tu  lUciFct  »«  s-aA^h^k  Ixh  «» 

I'hc  naval  orders  of  the  synod  were  less  peretoptory,  and,  till 
the  hostile  squadrons  appeared,  both  parties  tried  \o  conceal 
their  quarrel  frona  the  Greeks. 

f  Syropulus  mentions  the  hopes  of  Palaeoiogus,  (p.  36.), 
and  the  last  advice  of  Sigi^toond,  (p.  57)-  At  Corfu,  the 
Greek  Emperor  was  informed  of  his  friend's  death  •,  had  he 
known  it  sooner  he  would  have  returned  home,  (p.  79.) • 
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G  H  A  P.  seeming  magnanimity,  that  Gonstantinopk  shouM 
^^^^\  be  secure  and  inviolate,,  in  the  absence  of  her  sove- 
reign ♦.  The  resolution  of  Palaeologus  w^ls  deci- 
ded by  the  most  splendid  gifts  j  and  the  most  spe- 
cious promises.  He  wished  to  escape,  for  a  while, 
from  a  scene  of  danger  and  distress  j  and  after 
dismissing,  with, an  ambiguous  answer,  the  messen- 
gers of  the  council,  he  declaired  his  intention  of 
embarking  in  the  Roman  gallies.  The  age  of  the 
patriarch  Joseph  was  more  susceptible  of  fear  than 
of  hope;  he  trembled  at  the  perils  of  the  sea,  and 
expressed  his  apprehension,  that  his  feeble  voiccy 
with  thirty,  perhaps,  of  his^  orthodox  brethren^- 
would  be  oppressed  in  a  foreign  land  by  the  power 
and  numbers  of  a  Latin  synod.  He  yielded  to  the 
royal  mandate,  to  the  flattering  assurance,  that  he 
would  be  ^eard  a^  the  oracle  of  nationSj  and  to  tbfe 
secret  wish  of  learning  frpm  his  brother  of  the 
West,  to  deliver  the  church  from  the  yoke  of 
kings  !•  The  five  cross*bearers^  or  dignitaries  of 
St  Sophia,  were  bound  to  attend  his  person  j  and 
one  of  these,  the  great  eecleaarch^  or  preacher, 

Sylvester 

*  Phranzcs  hJmself,  thougli  froift  different  motives,  was 
<)f  the  advice  of  Aniurath,  (L  ii.  c.  j'3.).  Utinam  ne  synd- 
dus  ista  unquam  fuisset,  si  tantas  ofFensiones  et  detritnenta 
paritura  erat.  This  Turkish  embassy  is  likewise  menttoned 
by  Syropulus,  (p.  58.)  5  ancl  Amurath  kept  his  word.  He 
tttight  threaten,  (p.  125.  219. )>  but  he  never  atWked  the 
city. 

f  The  reader  will  smile  at  the  sirtiplicity  with  which  he 
imparted  these  hopes  to  his  favourites :  rcMvmy  /trXupd<p«pwc^ 

mi  ttircnfiucrni  ttvla  htXuttg  TFttfit  T»  fietriXMiy  (p.  92.)«  Yet  it 
would  have  hee;n  difficulffor  him  to  have  practised  the  lessons 
©f  Gregory  VII.  , 
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•  Sylvester  Syropulus  *,  has  composed  t  a  free  and  chap. 
curious  histofy  of  the  false  union  |.  '  Of  the  clergy  .  ^^^^  ^ 
that  reluctantly  obeyed  the  summons  of  the  Em- 

peror  and  the  patriarch,  submission  was  the  first 
duty,  and  patience  the  most  useful  virtue.  In  a 
chosen  list  of  twenty  bishops,  we  discover  the  me- 
tropolitan titles  of  Heraclea  and  Cyzicus,  Nice  and 
Nicomedia^  Ephesus  and  Trebizond,  and  the  per- 
Bohal  merit  of  Mark  and  Bess^rion,  who,  in  the 
confidence  of  their  learning  and  eloquence,  were 
|)romoted  to  the  Episcopal  rank.  Some  monks  and 
philosophers  were  named  to  display  the  science  sand 

•  sanctity  of  the  Greek  church  ;  and  the  service  of 
the  choir  was  performed  by  a  select  band  of  singers 
and  musicians^  The  patriarchs  of  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  appeared  by  their  genuine 
or  fictitious  deputies ,  the  primate  df  Russia  repre- 
sented a  national  church,  and  the  Greeks  might 

H  2  contend    , 

'  *  The  Christian  name  of  Sylvester  is  borrowed  from  the 
Latin  Calentiar.  In  modern  Greek,  TntXhi,  as  a  diminutive,  is 
added  to  the  end  of  words  ;  nor  can  any  reasoning  of  Creygh- 
ion,  the  editor,  excuse  his  changing  into  Sguropu\\is  (Sguros, 
fuscus)  the  6/ropuiu6  of  his  own  manuscript,  whose  name  is 
subscribed  with  his  own  hand  in  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Flo- 
rence.    Why  might  not  the  author  be  of  Syrian  extraction  ?  ^ 

f  From  the  concluision  of  the  history,  I  should  fix  the  date 
to  the  year  1444,  four  years  after  the  s^nod,  when  the  great 
ecclesiarch  had  abdicated  his  office,  (lectio  xii.  p.  330— -350. )• 
His  passions  were  cooled  by  time  and  retirement ;  and,  al- 
though Syropulus  is  often  partial,  he  is  never  intemperate. 

J  F'era  hlstoria  unionlt  Hon  ver£  Inter  Gracos  et  Latinos^  (HagiB 
Conuilt^  1660,  in  folio),  was  tirst  published  with  a  louse  and 
florid  version,  by  Robert  Creyghton,  chaplain  to  Charles  II, 
in  his  exile.     The  zeal  of  the  editor  has  prefixed  a   polemic  ^ 

title,  for  the  beginning  of  the  original  is  wanting.  Syropulu* 
may  be  ranked  with  the  best  of  the  Byzantine  writers  for  the 
merit  of  his  narration,  and  even  of  his  style  j  but  he  is  exclu-  ^ 

dtd  from  the  orthodox  collections  of  the  councils. 
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G  H  A  P,   Contend  with  the  Latins  in  the  -extent  of  thdr  spiirf- 
^  '\    ' '  tual  empirci  'f  he  precious  vases  of  St  Sophia  were 
exposed  to  the  winds  and  waves,  that  the  patriarch 
rtiight  officiate  with  becoming  splendour  j  whatever 
gold  the  Emperor  could  procure,  was  expended  in 
the  massy  ornaments  of  his  bed  and  chariot  *  ;  and 
while  they  affected  to  maintain  the  prosperity  of 
their  ancient  fortune,  they  quarrelled  for  the  divi- 
sion of  fifteen  thousand  ducajs,  the  first  alms  of  the 
'  Roman  pontifFr     After  the  necessary  preparations, 
John  Palaeotogusj'with  a  numerous  train,  accom- 
panied by  his  brother  Demetrius,  and  the  most  re- 
spectable persons  of  the  church  and  state,  embark- 
^      ed  iii  eight  vessels  with  sails  and  oars,  which  steer- 
ed through  the  Turkish  straits  of  GaHipoli  to  the 
Archipelago,  the  j^orea^  and  the  Adriatic  Gulf f. 
Kistrium-       After  a  tedious  and  troublesome  navigation  of 
It  VenicT,  seventy-seven  days,  this  religious  squadron  cast  an- 
A.  D.    cbor  before  Venice  j  and  their  reception  proclaimed 
J'd).  p/j     ihe  joy  and  magnificence  of  that  powerful  republic, 
« In  the  command  of  the  world,  the  modest  Augus- 
tus had  never  claimed  such  honours  from  his  sub- 
jects as  were  paid  to  his  feeble  successor  By  an  in- 
dependent state.     Seated' on  the  poop,  on  a  lofty 
throne,  he  received  the  visit,  or^  in  the  Greek  style, 

the 

*  Syropulus  (p.  6^J)  simply  expresses  his  intention  :  <V 
ifrt)  is[cfC7rxMV  ey  lT«tAM$  /Ksf««  fitU'tMvf^  -ar«^  tKU¥m  Vfit^ctl^  ;  and 
the  Latin  of  Creyghton  may  afford  a  specimen  of  his  florid 
paraphrase.  Ut  pomp^  circumductus  noster  imperator  Italian 
,  popuJis  aliquis  deauratus  Jupiter  crederetur,  aut  Croesus  ex 
opulenta  Lydia. 

f  Although  I  cannot  stop  to  quote  Siyropulas  for  every  fa£l, 
I  will  observe,  that  the- navigation  of  the  Greeks  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Venice'^and  Ferrara  is  contained  in  the  4^h  sec- 
tion, (p.  67— ioo.)»  and  that  the  historian  has  the  uncommon 
talent  of  placing  each  scene  before  the  reader^s  eye* 
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the  adoration,  of  the  Do?e  and  senators  •.     Th^y  c  H  A' p. 

•  I  XV I 

sailed  in  the  Bucentaur,  which  was  accompanied  by  ^  \  '- 
twelve  sts^tely  gallies ;  the  sea  was  overspread,  with 
innumerable  gondolas  of  pomp  and  pleasure  ;  the 
air  resounded  with  music  and  acclamations ;  the 
mariners,  and  even  the  vessels,  were  dressed  in  silk  * 
and  gold ;  and  in  all  the  emblems  and  pageants^ 
the  Roman  eagles  were  blended  with  the  lions  of 
St  Mark.     The  triumphal  procession,  ascending  v 

the  great  canal,  passed  under  the  bridge  of  the  Rial- 
to ;  and  the  eastern  strangers  gazed  with  admira- 
tion on  the  palaces,  the  churches,  and  the  populous- 
nes§  of  a  city,  that  seems  to  float  on  the  bosom  of 
the  waves  !•  They  sighed  to  behold  the  spoils  and 
trophies  with  which  it  had  been  decorated  after  the 
sack  of  Constantinople.     After  an  hospitable  en-  ^ 

tertainment  of  fifteen  days,  Palsologus  pursued  his 
journey  by  land  and  water,  from  Venice  to  F^^r- 
rara ;  and  on  this  occasion,  the  pride  of  the  Vatir 
can  was  tempered  by  policy  to  indulge  the  ancient 
dignity  of  the  Emperor  of  the  East,  fie  made  his 
entry  on  a  iiack  horse;  but  a  milk-white  steed,  j^o  Fcr, 
whose  trappings  were  embroidiered  with  golden  ^Ibtz. 
eagles,  was  led  before  him  ;  and  the  canopy  was 
borne  over  his  head  by  the  princes  of  Este^  the 

H^  sons 

*  At  the  time  of  the  synod,  Phranzes  was  in  Peloponnesus  j 
bwthe  received,  from  the  despot  Demetrius,  a  faithful  account 
of  the  honourable  reception  of  the  Emperor  and  patriarch,  both 
at  Venice  and  Ferrara,  (Dux  ....  scdentem  I*nperatoreni  ^ 

adorai')^  which  are  more  slightly  mentioned  by  the  Latins^ 
^1.  ii.  c.  14 — 1-6.). 

f  The  astonishment  of  a  Greek  prince  and  a  French  aimr 
bassador  (Memoires  de  Philippe  de  Comines,  1.  vii.  c.  18.)  at 
the  sight 'of  Venice,  abundantly  prove,  that  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury, it  was  the  first  atid  most  splendid  of  the  Christian  cities. 
For  the  spdils  of  Constantinople  ;at  Venice,  see  Syropulus^ 
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CHAP.,  sons  or  kinsmen  of  Nicholas,  marquis  of  the  citf^ 
u— .^y^-J-*  and  a  sovereign  more  powerful  than  himself  ••; 
Palaeologus  did  not  alight  till  he  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  stair-case ;  the  Pope  advanced  to  the  door 
of  the  apartment ;  refused  his  proffered  genu- 
flexion.; and,  after  a  paternal  embrace,  conducted 
the  Emperor  to  a  seat  on  his  left-hand.  Nor  would 
the  patriarch  descend  from  his  galley,  till  a  cere- 
mony, almost  equal,  had  been  stipulated  between 
the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Constantinople.  The 
latter  was  saluted  by  his  brother  with  a  kisg  of 
union  and  charity  ;  nor  would  any  of  the  Greek 
ecclesiastics  submit  to  kis$  the  feet  of  the  Western 
primate.  On  the  opening  of  the  synod,  the  place  of 
honour  in  the  centre  was  claimed  by  the  temporal 
and  ecclesiastical  chiefs ;  and  it  was  only  by  alledging 
that  his  predecessors  had  not  assisted  in  person  at 
Nice  or  Chalcedon,  that  Eugenius  could  evade  the 
ancient  precedents  of  Constantine  and  Marcian, 
^fter  much  debate,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  right  and 
left  sides  of  the  church  should  be  occupied  by  the 
two  nations ;  that  the  solitary  chair  of  St  Peter 
should  be  raised  the  first  of  the  Latin  line;  and 
that  the  throne  of  the  Greek  Emperor,  at  the  head  ^ 
6{  his  clergy,  should  be  equal  a^id  opposite  to  the 
second  place,  the  vacant  seat  of  the  Emperor  of  the 

Westt. 

But 

*  Nicholas  III.  of  Este  reigned  forty. eight  years,  (A.  D. 
1393 — 144^)>  ^P^  ^'®s  Lord  of  Ferrara,  Mcdcna,  Reggio, 
Paima,  Rcvigo,  and  Commachio.  See  his  life  in  IVJuratori, 
(Anticbita  Estcnse,  torn.  ii.  p.  159 — 20i.)« 

f  The  Latin  vulgar  was  provoked  to  laughter  at  the  strange 
dresses  of  .the  Creeks,  and  esptcklly  the  length  of  their  gar- 
inents,  their  sleeves,  ar;d  tbtir  beards  y  nor  \^as  the  Emperor 
diiiiijguibhcd,  except  by  the  puiple  colour,  5ir:4  his  diadtm  or 
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But  as  soon  as  festivity  and  form  had  given  place  chap. 
to  a  more  serious  treaty,  the  Greeks  were  dissatis-  ' — ^— l-* 
fied  with  their  journey,  with  themselves,  and  with  o/^hc^^ 
the  Pope.     The  artful  pencil  of  his  emissaries  had  Giecks 
painted  him  in  a  prosperous  state ;  at  the  head  of  ins  at  Fcr- 
the  princes  and  prelates  of  Europe,  obedient,  at  his  pYoVnct 
Voice,  to  believe,  and  to  arm.     The  thin  appear-     A.  D. 
ance  of  the  universal  synod  of  Ferrara  betrayed  hi^  Qc't!*8*-1 
weakness ;  and  the  Latins  opened  the  first  session     A-  ^* 
with  only  five  archbishops,  eighteen  bishops,  and  July  6. 
ten  abbots,  the  greatest  part  of  whom  were  the 
subjects  or  countrymen  of  the  Italian  pontiff.    Ex- 
cept  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  none  of  the  potentates 
of  the  West  condescended  to  appear  in  person,  or 
by  their  ambassadors  9  nor  was  it  possible  to  sup- 
press the  judicial  acts  of  Basil  against  the  dignity 
and  person  of  Eugenius,  which  were  finally  conclu^ 
ded  by  a  new  election.    Under  these  circumstances, 
a  truce  or  delay  was  asked  and  granted,  till  Palaeo- 
logus-  could  expect  from  the  consent  of  the  Latins, 
some  temporal  reward  for  an  unpopular  union  j 
and,  after  the  first  session,  the  public  proceedings 
were  adjourned  above  six  months*    The  Emperor, 
with  a  chosen  band  of  his  favourites  and  Janizaries y 
f  fixed  his  summer-residence  at  a  pleasant  spacibus 
monastery,  six  miles  from  Ferrara  ;  forgot,  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  chace,  the  distress  of  the  ch  urch  and 
€tate ;    and  persisted  in  destroying  the  game,  with- 
out listening  to  the  just  complaints  of  the  marquis 

H  4  or 

tiara  with  a  jewel  on  the  top,  (Hody  dc  Grgecisillitstribus, 
p.  3i.)*  Yet  another  spectator  confesses,  that  the  Greek  fa- 
shion was  piu  grave  e  piu  degna  than  the  Italian,  (Vcspasiano, 
•(ft  Vit.  ;^ugcn.  IV.  in  Murarori,  torn,  xxv.p.  261O.  ' 
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c  H  A  P.  or  the  husbandman  ^.  In  the  mean  while,  his  un, 
>  \  '  fortunate  Greeks  were  exposed  to  all  the  miseries 
of  exile  and  poverty ;  for  the  support  of  eacj^ 
stranger,  a  monthly  allowance  was  assigned  of  three 
or  four  gold  florins ;  and  although  the  entire  sum 
did  not  amount  to  seven  hundred  florins,  a  long 
arrear  was  repeatedly  incurred  by  the  indigence  o:f 
policy  of  the  Roman  court  f.  They  sighed  for  a 
speedy  deliverance,  but  their  escape  was  prevented 
by  a  triple  chain  ;  a  passport  from  their  superiors 
was  required  at  the  gates  pf  Ferrara ;  the  govern- 
ment of  Venice  had  engaged  to.  arrest  and  send  back 
the  fugitives;  a^d  inevitable  punishment  awaited 
them  at  Constantinople  j  excommunication,  fines, 
and  a  sentence  which  did  not  respect  the  sacerdotal 
dignity,  that  they  should  be  stripped  naked,  and 
publicly  whipped  J.  It  was  only  by  the  alternative  of 
hunger  or  dispute  that  thepreeks  could  be  persuaded 

to 

*  For  tl^e  Emperor's  huptmg,  sec  Syropulus,  (p.  143.  144. 
jpr.).  The  Pope  had  sent  him  eleven  niiscrable  hawki  ;  but 
fie  bought  a  strong  and  swift  horse  that  came  from  Russia. 
*rhe  name  of  yatttzaries  may  surprise  j  but  the  name,  rather 
|han  the  institution^  had  passed  from  the  Ottoman  to  the  By- 
ZHntinc  court,  arid  is  often  used  in  the  last  age  of  the  empire. 

f  The  Greeks  obtained,  witji  much  difficulty,  that,  instead 
of  provisions,  money  should  be  distributed,  four  florins  per 
ji^onth  to  the  persons  of  honourable  rank,  and  three  florins  to 
their  servants,  with  an  addition  of  thiity  more  to  the  Emperor;, 
twenty- five  to  the  patriarch,  and  twenty  to  the  prince  or  des- 
pot Demetrius.  The  payment  of  the  fi^^t  pionth  amounted  to 
691  florins,  a  sum  T\hich  will  not  allow  us  to  reckon  above 
200  Greeks  of  every  condition,  (Syropulus,  p.  IC4.  105.)- 
Qn  the  20th  Qctober  143&,  there  was  an  arrear  of  four 
months  J  in  April  J  439,  of  three  5  and  of  five  and  a  half  in 
July,  at  the  time  of  the  ur.ion,  (p.  J  7 2.  225.  27i.), 

X  Syropulus  (p.  141.  142.  204.  221.)  deplores  the  impri- 
$rnment  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  tyranny  of  ihc  Empcipr  aud 
■    patriarch.  '     -•  -      '.  *  '   ' 
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fo  opeu  the  first  conference ;  and  they  yielded  with  chap. 
extreme  reluctance  to  attend,  from  Ferrara  to  Flo-  i...  ^,.  s 
rence,  the  rear  of  a  flying  synod.  This  new  trans* 
lation  was  urged  by  inevitable  necessity  :  the  city 
was  visited  by  the  plague  ;  the  fidelity  of  the  Mar* 
quis  might  be  suspected ;  the  mercenary  troops  of 
the  Duke  of  Milan  were  at  the  gat^s  ;  and  as  they 
occupied  Roraagna,  it  was  not  without  difficulty 
and  danger,  that  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  and  the 
bishops,  Itxplored  their  way  through  the  unfre- 
quented paths  of  the  Apennine  ♦. 

Yet  all  these  obstacles  were  surmounted  by  time 
and  policy.  The  violence  of  the  fathers  of  Basil 
rather  promoted  than  injured  the  cause  of  Eugenius: 
the  nations  of  Europe  abhorred  the  schism,  and 
disowned  the  election,  of  Felix  the  Fifth,  who  was 
successively  a  Duke  of  Savoy,  an  hermit,  and  a 
Pope  J  and  the  great  princes  were  gradually  re- 
claimed by  his  competitor  to  a  fevourable  neutra^ 
lity,  and  a  firm  attachment.  The  legates,  with  some 
respectable  members,  deserted  to  the  Roman  army, 
which  insensibly  rose  in  numbers  and  reputation  ;  ^ 
the  council  of  Basil  was  reduced  to  thirty-nine 
bishops,  and  three  hundred  of  the  inferior  cler- 
gy t ;  while  the  Latins  of  Florence  could  produce     _ 

the 

*  The  wars  of  Itajy  ate  most  clearly  represented  in  the  , 

igth  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Muratori.  The  schismatic 
Greek,  Syropulus,  (p.  I45.)»  appears  to  have  cjcaggeratod  the 
fear  and  disorder  of  the  Pope  in  his  retreat  from  Ferrara  to 
Florence,  which  is  proved  by  the  acts  to  have  been  somewhat 
piore  decent  and  deliberate. 

f  Syropulus  is  pleased  to  reckon  seven  hundred  prelates  in 
.the  cpuncil  of  BasiU    The  error  is  maniiest|  and  perhaps  vo- 
luntary. 
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CHAP.,  the  subscriptions  of  the  Pope  himself,  eight  cardir 
^-:  V  ■!>  nals,  two  patriarchs,  eight  archbishops,  jfifty^two 
bishops,  and  forty-five  abbots,  or  chiefs  of  reli- 
gious orders.  After  the  labour  of  nine  months, 
and  the  debates  of  twenty-five  sessions,  they  at- 
tained the  advantage  and  glory  of  the  re-union  of 
the  Greeks.  Four  principal  questions  had  been 
agitated  between  the  two  churches  :  !•  The  use  of 
unleavened  bread  in  the  communion  of  Christ's 
body.  2.  The  nature  of  purgatory.  S.  The  su- 
premacy of  th^  Pope.  And,  4.  The  single  or 
double  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  cause 
of  either  nation  was  managed  by  ten  theological 
champions  j  the  Latins  were  supported  by  the  in- 
exhaustible eloquence  of  Cardinal  Julian ;  and 
Mark  of  Ephesus,  and  Bessarion  of  Nice,  were 
the  bold  and  able  leaders  of  the  Greek  forces. 
We  may  bestow  some  praise  on  the  progress  of 
human  reason,  by  observing,  that  the  first  of  these 
^questions  was  now  treated  as  an  immaterial  rite, 
which  might  innocently  vary  with  the  fashion  of 
the  age  and  country.  With  regard  to  the  second^ 
both  parties  were  agreed  in  the  belief  of  an  inter- 
mediate state  of  purgation  for  the  venal  sins  of  the 
faithful ;  and  whether  their  souls  were  purified  by 
elemental  fire  was  a  doubtful  point,  which  in  a 
few  years  might  be  conveniently  settled  on  the  spot 
by  the  disputants.  The  claims  of  supremacy  ap- 
peared of  a  hiore  weighty  and  substantial  kind  ; 

yet, 

luntary.  That  extravagant  number  could  not  be  supplied  by 
all  the  ecclessiastics,  of  every  degree,  who  were  present  at  th^ 
council,  nor  by  all  the  absent  bishops  of  the  W,est,  who,  ex-" 
pressly  or  tacitly,  might  adhere  to  its  decrees, ' 
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yet,  by  the  Orientals,  the  Roman  bishop  had  ever  .chap. 
been  respected  as  the  first  of  the  five  patriarchs ;  .  ^^^^  , 
nor  did  they  scruple  to  admit,  that  his  jurisdiction 
should  be  exercised  agreeable  to  the  holy  canons  ; 
a  vague  allowance,  which  might  be  defined  or 
eluded  by  occasional  convenience.  »The  procession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  alone,  or  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  was  an  article  of  f^ith 
which  had  sunk  much  deeper  into  the  minds  of 
men  ;  and  in  the  sessions  of  Ferrara  and  Florence, 
the  Latin  edition  oi  jilioque  was  subdivided  into 
two  questions,  whether  it  were  legal,  and  whether 
it  were  orthodox.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  neces^ 
sary  to  boast  on  this  subject  of  my  own  impartial 
indifference ;  but  I  must  think  that  the  Greeks 
were  strongly  supported,  by  the  prohibition  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  against  adding  any  article 
whatsoever  to  the  creed  of  Nice,  or  rather  of  Con- 
stantinople *.  In  earthly  affairs,  it  is  hot  easy 
to  conceive  ^  how  an  assembly  of  legislators  can 
bind  their  successors  invested  with  powers  equal 
to  their  own.  But  the  dictates  of  inspiration  must 
be  true  and  unchangeable ;  nor  should  a  private 
bishop,  or  a  provincial  synod,  have  presumed  to 
innovate  against  the  judgement  of  the  Catholic 
church.  On  the  substance  of  the  doctrine,  the 
controversy  was  equal  and  endless  \  reason  is  .con- 
founded by  the  procession  of  a  deity ;  the  gospel, 

which 

*  The  Greeks,  who  disliked  the  union,  were  unwilling  to 
sally  from  this  strong  fortress,  (p.  178.  193.  195.  202.  of  Sy- 
ropulus).     The  shame  of  the  Latins  was  aggravated  byvthcir  ' 

producing  an  old  MS.  of  the  second  council  of  Nice,  with^* 
lio^ue  in  tjic  Niccne  creedr    A  palpable  forgery  !  (p.  173  )^ 
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CHAP,  which  lay  on  the  altar,  was  silent ;   the  various 

L.XVI 

u— V--1.I  texts  of  the  fathers  might  be  corrupted  by  fraud,  or 
•  entangled  by  sophistry  j  and  the  Greeks  were  ig* 

norant  of  the  characters  and  writings  of  the  Latin 
'  saints  *^  Of  this,  at  least,  we  may  be  sure,  that 
neither  side  could  be  convinced  by  the  arguments 
of  their  opponents.  Prejudice  may  be  enlightened 
by  reason,  and  a  superficial  glance  may  be  recti- 
fied  by  a  clear  and  more  perfect  view  of  an  object 
adapted  to  our  faculties.  But  the  bishops  and  monks 
had  been  taught  from  their  infancy  to  repeat  a  form 
of  mysterious  words  j  their  national  and  personal 
honour  depended  on  the  repetition  of  the  same 
sounds;  and  their  narrow  minds  were  hardened 
und  inflamed  by  the  acisimony  of  a  public  dispute. 
Ncgocia-  While  they  were  lost  in  a  cloud  of  dust  and 
the'  ^  darkness,  the  Pope  and  Emperor  were  desirous  of 
Greeks.  ^  seaming  union,  which  could  alone  accomplisb  the 
purposes  of  their  interview ;  and  the  obstinacy  of 
publit  dispute  was  softened  by  the  arts  of  private 
and  personal  negociation.  The  patriarchr  Joseph 
had  sunk  under  the  weight  of  age  and  infirmities  ; 
his  dying  voice  breathed  the  counsels  of  charity 
and  concord,  and  his  vacant  benefice  might  tempt 
the  hopes  of  the  ambitious  clergy.  The  ready 
and  active  obefdience  of  the  archbishops  of  Rusda 
and  Nice,  of  Isidore  and  Bessarion,  was  prompted 
and  recompensed  by  their  speedy  promotion  to 
the  dignity  of  cardinals,  Bessarion,  in  the  first  de- 
bates, 

*  Cli  Sti  (said  an  eminent  Greek  ^  flctf  ii;  viut  U6%)Jtf.A»lt»«ai. 
U  0fotrt^vm  T<F«  ratf  fxust  m  yi»h  i^«  v^i  ywft^tf  rtftij  (Syropulus, 
p;jo9.).  See  the  perplexity  of  the  Greeks,  (p.  217.  2i'§* 
232.  253.  "273.). 
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bates,  had  stood  forth  the  most  strenuous  and  elo-  chap. 
tjuent  champion  of  the  Greek  church ;  and  if  the  ■  ^^^^^'  * 
apostate,  the  bastard,  was  reprobated  by  his  coun-  ^ 

try  *,  he  appears  in  ecclesiastical  story  a  rare  ex- 
ample of  a  patriot  who  was  recommended  to  court- 
favour  by  loud  opposition  and  well-timed  compli- 
ance. With  the  aid  of  his  two  spiritual  coadjutors, 
the  Emperor  applied  his  arguments  to  the  general 
situation  and  personal  characters  of  the  bishops, 
and  each  was  successively  moved  by  authority  and 
example.  Their  revenues  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Turks,  their  persons  in  those  of  the  Latins ;  an  ' 
Episcopal  treasure,  three  robes  and  forty  ducats, 
were  soon  exhausted  t  i  the  hopes  of  their  return 
still  depended  on  the  ships  of  Venice,  and  the  alms 
of  Rome ;  and  such  was  their  indigence,  that  their 
arrears,  the  payment  of  a  debt,  would  be  accepted 
as  a  favour,  and  might  operate  as  a  bribe  {•  The 
danger  and  relief  of  Constantinople  might  excuse 
some  prudent  and  pious  dissimulation ;  and  it  was 
insinuated,  that  the  obstinate  heretics  who  should 

resist 

*  See  the  polite  altercation  of  Mark  and  Bcssarion  in  Sy-* 
'  ropulus,  (p.  257.)>  ^'ho  never  dissembles  the  vices  of  his  own 
party,  and  fairly  praises  the  virtues  of  the  Latins. 

f  For  the  poverty  of  the  Greek,  bishops,  see  a  remarkable 
passage  of  Ducas,  (c.  31.)-  One  had  possessed,  for  hi*  whole 
property,  three  old  gowns,  &c.  By  teaching  one-  and-twenty 
years  in  his  monastery,  Bessarion  himself  had  collected  forty 
gold  florins  5  but  of  these,  the  Archbishop  had  expended 
twenty-eight  in  his  voyage  from  Peloponnesus,  and  the  remain- 
der at  Constantinople,  (Syropulus,  p.'i27.)» 

X  Syropulus  denies  that  the  Greeks  received  any  money  be*  «. 

fore  they  had  subscribe^ithe  act  of  union,  (p.  283.)  5  yet  he 
relates  some  suspicious  circumstances  *,  and  their  bribery  and 
corruption  arc  positively  affiqned  by  the  historian  Ducas* 
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CHAP,  resist  the  consent  of  the  East  and  West,  would  hS 

*  ^^^^'  abandoned  in  a  hostile  land  to  the  revenge'  or  justice 
of  the  Roman  PontiflF  *.  In.  the  first  private  as^ 
sembly  of  the  Greeks,  the  formulary-of  union'  was 
approved  by  twenty-four,  and  rejected  by  twelve^ 
members  ;  but  the  five  cross-bsarers  of  St  Sophia, 
who  aspired  to  represent  the  patriarch,  were  dis* 
qualified  by  ancient  discipline  ;  and  their  right  of 

.  voting  was  transferred  to  an  obsequious  train  of 

monks,  grammarians,  and  profane  laymen.  The 
will  of  the  monarch  produced  a  false  and  servile 
unanimity,  and  no  more  than  two  patriots  had  cou- 
^  rage  to  speak  their  own  sentiments,  and  those  of 

their  country.  Demetrius,  the  Emperor's  brother, 
retired  to  Venice,  that  he  might  not  be  witness  of 
the  union ;  and  Mark  of  Ephesus,  mistaking  per* 
haps  his  pride  for  his  conscience,  disclaimed  all 
communion  with  the  Latin  heretics,  and  avowed 
himself  the  champion  and  confessor  of  the  orthodox 
creed  f.  In  the  treaty  between  the  two  nations^ 
several  forms  of  consent  were  proposed,  such  as 

^    ^  Inight  satisfy  the  Latins,  without  dishonouring  the 

Greeks  ;  and  they  weighed  the  scruples  of  words 

.    and  syllables,  till  the  theological  balance  trembled 

with  a  slight  preponderance  in  favour  of  the  Vati* 

can.     It  was  agreed,  (I  must  intreat  the  attention 

of 

'  *  The  Greeks  most  piteously  express  their  own  fears  of 
exile  and  perpetual  slavery,  (Syropul.  p.  196)  5  and  they  were 
strongly  moved  by  the  Emperor's  threats,  (p.  260.). 

f  I  had  forgot  another  popular  and  orthodox  protester  5  a 
favourite  hound,  who  usually  lay  quiet  en  the  foot-cloth  of 
the  Emperor's  throne  j  but  who  barked  most  furiously  whilft 
the  act  of  union  was  reading,  without  being  silenced  by  the 
soothing,  or  the  lashes  gf  the  royaj  attendants,  (Syropuh 
p.  265.  266.). 
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of  the  reader),  that  th(^  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  chap. 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  as  from  one  principle  and  '/^v  -^ 
one  substance ;  that  he  proceeds  by  the  Son,  being 
of  the  same  nature  and  substance,  and  that  he  pro-  ^ 
ceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  by  one  sprat  ion 
and  production.  It  is  less  difficult  to  understand  the 
articles  of  the  preliminary  treaty ;  that  the  Pope 
should  defray  all  the  expences  of  the  Greeks  in  their 
retvim  home ;  that  he  should  annually  maintain  two 
gallies  and  three  hundred  soldiers  for  the  defence  of 
Constantinople;  that  all  the  ships  which  transported 
pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  should  be  obliged  to  touch  at 
that  port  J  that  as  often  as  they  were  required,'  the 
Pope  should  furnish  ten  gallies  for  a  year,  or  twenty- 
six  months ;  and  that  he  should  powerfully  solicit 
the  princes  of  Europe,  if  the  Emperor  had  occasion 
for  land-forces.  ,  ' 

The  same  year,  and  almost  the  same  day,  were  Eugenius 
marked  by  the  deposition  of  Eugenius  at  Basil;  at^asU 
and  at  Florence,  by  his  re-union  of  the  Greeks  and     A-  P- 
Latins.  In  the  former  synod,  (which  he  styled  in-    June  25. 
deed  an  assembly  of  daemons),  thePope  was  branded 
with  the  guilt  of  simony,  perjury,  tyranny,  heresy, 
and  schism  *  ;  and  declared  to  be  incorrigible  in 
his  vicesj  unworthy  of  any  title,  and  incapable  of 
holding  any  ecclesiastical  office.     In  the  latter,  he  Re-union 
•was  revered  as  the  true  and  holy  vicar  of  Christ,  q/^^^^  " 
who,  after  a  separation  of  six  hundred  years,  had  Florence, 
reconciled  the  Catholics  of  the  East  and  West,  in      j^^^'^ 

'  one     J"^><^* 

*  From  the  original  Lives  of  the  Popes,  in  Muxatorl's  Col- 
lection, (torn.  iii.  p.  11,  torn.  XXV.),  the  manners  of  Eugenius 
IV.  appear  to  have  been  decent,  and  even  exemplary.  His 
situation,  eXppscd  to  *the  worfd  and  to  his  enemies,  was  a  re^. 
strain t,  and  is  a  pledge. 
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C  H  JPp.  *^^  foJdf  ^^d  under  one  shepherd.  '  Th€  act '  of 
hxvi.  unipn  was  subscribed  by  the  Pope,  the  Emperor, 
and  the  principal  members  of  both  churches  ;  even 
by  those  who,  like  Syropulus  *,  had  been  deprived 
of  the  right  of  voting.  Two  copies  might  have 
sufficed  for  the  East  and  West ;  but  Eugenius  was 
not  satisfied,  unless  four  authentic  and  similar  tran- 
scripts were  signed  and  attested  as  the  monuments 
of  his  victory  f.  On  a  memorable  day,  the  sixth  of 
July,  the  successors  of  St  Peter  and  Constantine 
ascended  their  thrones  ;  the  two  nations  assembled 
in  the  cathedral  of  Florence ;  their  representatives. 
Cardinal  Julian,  and  Bessarion,  Archbiyhop  of  Nice, 
appeared  in  the  pulpit,  and  after  reading,  in  their 
respective  tongues,  the  act  of  union,  they  mutually 
embraced,  in  the  name  and  the  presence  of  their 
applauding  brethren.  The  Pope  and  his  ministers 
thep.  pfficiated  according  to  the  Roman  liturgy  j 
the  creed  was  chaunted  with  the  addition  oijilioque; 
the  acquiescence  of  the  Greeks  was  poorly  excused 
by  their  ignorance  of  the  harmonious,  bjit  inarti- 
culate, 

*  Syropulus,  rather  than  subscribe,  would>have  assisted,  as  . 
the  least  evil,  at  the  ceremony  of  the  union.     He  was  com- 
peUed  to  do  both  *,  and  the  great  ecclesiarch  poorly  excuses 
his  submission  to  the  Emperor,  (p.  290 — 292»3* 

f  None  of  these  bnginal  acts  of  union  can  at  present  be  pro-» 
duced.  Of  the  ten  MSS.  that  are  preserved,  (five  at  Rome^ 
.and  the  remainder  at  Florence,  Bologna,  Venice,  Paris,  and 
London),  nine  have  been  examined  by  an  accurate  critic,  (M. 
de  Brequigny),  who  condemns  them  for  the  variety  and  im* 
perfections  of  the  Greek  signatures*  Yet  several  of  these  may 
be  esteemed  as  authentic  copies,  which  were  subscribed  at  Flo- 
rence before  (26th  August  1 439)  the  final  separation  of  the 
Pope  and  Emperor,  (Memoircs  de  1' Academic  dcs  Inscriptions, 
torn,  xliii.  p.  287 — 3iiO- 
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tulate,  sounds  •  j  and  the  iriore  scrupulous  Laetos  chap. 
l-efused  any  public  celebration  of  the  Byzantine  <  ■■  ^    '^ 
rite.     Yet  the  Emperor  and  his  clergy  w^re  not 
totally  unmindful  of  national  honour;     The  treaty 
was  ratified  by  their  consent ;  it  was  tacitly  agreti^d^ 
that  no?  innovation  should  be  attempted  in  theit 
creed  or  ceremonies;    they  spared,  and  secretly 
respected,  the  generous  firmness  of  Mark  of  Ephe^. 
sus;  and,  on  the  decease  of  the  patriarch,  rhey  re- 
ftised  to  elect  his  successor,  except  in  the  cathedral 
dF  St  Sophia.    In  the  distribution  of  public  and  pri-     - 
vate  rewards,   thfe  liberal  pontiff  exceeded  their 
hopes  and  his  promises :    the  Greeks,  *  with  less  Thdr  re- 
pomp  and  pride,  returned  by  the  same  forfd  of  Fer-  con&tan- 
rara  and  Venice  j  and  their  reception  at'  Cotetafti  tinoplc. 
tinople  was  such  as  will  be  described  ki  the  follow.      ^^^^^ 
irig  chapter  f*    The  sifccess  of  the  firs*  trial  encou-    ^ e^*  *• 
raged  Eugenius  to  repeat  the  same  fedJfyirig  scen^ ; 
and  the  deputies^  of  the  Armeiiianis^  fli6  IJaronffes, 
thfe  Jacobites  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  the  NestoriafisF, 
and  the  Ethiopians,  were  successively  introduced, 

^  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  to  an- 
nounce the  obedience  and  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
Eastv  These  Oriental  embassies,  trnknov^n  in  th'^ 
countries  wliich  the^  presumed  to  represent  J,  dif- 

>  fiised  oveir  the  West  the  fame  of  Eugenius :  an<f  a 
Vol.  Xn.  I  clamour 

*  Hfuf  it  tif  ttrnffi  licKHf  ^meti^   (Syropul.  p.  297.)*  ' 

f  In  theit  return,  the  Greeks  conversied  at  Bologna  withr 
tbe  ambassadors  of  England;  and^  after  totqe  questions  and 
answers,  these  impartial  strangers  laughed  at  the  pretended 
UAion  of  Florence,  (  Syropul.  p.  367.). 

I  So  nugatory,  or  rather, so  fabirlous,  are  these  re-uhions  of 
Jt\it  Nestorians,  Jacobites,  &e.  that>I  have  turned  over,  with* 
Out  tocccss,  the  Bibliotheca  Orientalls  of  Assentianos;  a  faiths 
C^l  J»lavc  of  the  Vatican,  ., ' 
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clamour  was  artfully  propagated  against  (he  rem- 
nant of  a  schism  in  Switzerland  and  Savoy,  which 
alone  impeded  the  harmony  of  the  Christian  world* 
The  vigour  of  opposition  was  succeeded  by  the  las- 
situde of  despair  :  the  council  of  Basil  was  silently 
dissolved  J  and  Fcelix,  renouncing  the  tiara,  again  > 
withdrew  to  the  devout  or  delicious  hermitage  of 
Ripaille  *.  A  general  peace  w^s  secured  by  mu- 
tual acts  of  oblivion  and  indemnity ;  all  ideas  of  re* 
formation  subsided ;  the  Popes  continued  to  exer- 
cise and  abuse  their  ecclesiastical  despotism ;  nor 
has  Rome  been  since  disturbed  by  the  mischief 
of  a  contested  election  f . 

The  joumies  of  three  Emperors  were  unavailing 
for  their  temporal,  or  perhaps  their  spiritual,  sal- 
vation J  but  they  were  productive  of  a  beneficial 
conseqi^ence ;  the  revival  of  ^he  Greek  learning  in 
Italy,  from  whence  it  was  propagated  to  the  last  na- 
tions of  the  West  and  North.  In  their  lowest 
servitude  ^nd  depression,  the  subjects  of  the  By- 
zantine 


•  Ripaille  is  situate  near  Thorton  in  SaVoy,  on  the  south- 
ctn  side  of  the  lake  of  Geneva*  It  is  now  a  Carthusian  ab« 
bey  >  and  Mr  Addison  (Travels  into  Italy,  vol.  ii.  p.  147. 
X48.  of  Baskerville^s  edition  of  his  works)  has  celebrated  the 
place  and  the  founder.  £neas  Sylvius,  and  the  fathers  of 
Basil,  applaud  the  austere  life  of  the  ducal  hermit  -y  but  the 
French  and  Italian  proverbs  most  unluckily  attest  the  popular 
opinion  of  his  luxury, 

f  In  thil  account  of  the  Councilis  of  Basil,  Ferrara,  and 
Tlorence,  I  have  consulted  the  original  acts,  which  611  the 
17th  and  1 8th  tomes  of  the  edition  of  Venice^  and  are  closed 
by  the  perspicuous,  though  partial,  history  of  AugUstin  Patri- 
cius,  an  Italian  of- the  15th  century.  They  are  digested  and 
abridged  by  Dupin,  (Bibliotheque  £ccles.  torn,  xii.),  and  the 
continuator  of  Fleury,  (tom»  xxii.} ;  and  "^he  respect  of  th«  . 
Galilean  church  for  the  adverse  parties  conBnes  their  members 
to  an  awkward  moderation. 
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i^ntine  throne  were  still  possessed  of  a  golden  ke;^  c  H  a  p, 

chat  could  unlock  the  treastires  of  antiquity  ;  of  a  ^ ^v  .* 

musical  and  prolific  language,  that  gives  a  soul  to 
the  objects  df  sense,  and  a  body  to  the  abstractions 
of  philosophy*  Since  the  barriers  of  the  tnonarchy; 
ted  even  of  the  capital,  had  been  trampled  under 
foot^  the  various  barbarians  had  doubtless  cor- 
rupted the  fdrm  and  substance  of  the  national 
dialect  j  and  aiUple  glossaries  have  been  composed; 
to  interpret  a  multitude  of  words  of  Arabic; 
Turkish,  Sclavoflian,  Latin,  or  French  origiii*; 
But  a  purer  idiom  was  spoken  in  the  court,  and 
taught  in  the  college  ;  and  the  flourishing  state,  of 
the  language  is  described,  and  perhaps  embellished; 
by  a  learned  Italian  f,  who,  by  a  long  residence 
and  noble  marriage  J,  was  naturalized  at  Con- 
stantinople about  thirty  years  before  the  Turkish 
^idnquest.      "  The  rulgar   speech,**  says  Philel-i 

I  2  phus; 

.  *  In  the  first  attempt;  Meurslus  collected  3600 ^Gweco- bar- 
barous words,  to  which,  in  a  second  edition,  he  subjoined  180a 
more  j  yet  what  plenteous  gleanings  did  he  leave  to  Fortius, 
Ducange,  Fabrotti,  the  BoUandists,  &c. !  (Fabric,  Bibliot. 
Graec,  torn.  x.  p.  loi.  &c.).  Some  Pci-sic  words  may  be 
found  in  Xenophon,  and  some  Latin  ones. in  Plutarch  ;  and 
such  is  the  inevitable  effect  of  war*  and  cotnoieree  *,  but  the 
form  and  substance  of  the  language  were  not  affected  by  this 
flight  alloy. 

f  The  life  of  Francis  PhilelphuS,  a  isophist,  proud,  restless^ 
ikxid  rapacious,  has  been  diligently  Composed  by  Lancelot^ 
{^Memoires  de  I'Acadenlie  des  Ihscriptions,  torn.  3t.  p.  ^91—^ 
75i.);  ahd  Tiraboschi  (Istoria  della  Letteratura  Italiana,  torn* 
■vii.  p.  282—294);  fof  the  moit  part  f*om  hfs  owrt  letters* 
tiis  eiabdrate  Writings,  and  those  of  his  contemporaries,  are 
forgotten ;  but  their  falniltat  epistles  ^till  describe  the  m^il 
and  the  times;  ^  ^ 

i  He  married,  arid  had  pertaps  debauched,  the  datigKter  of 
John,  and  the  granid-daughtcr  of  Manuel  Chry«3fioras.  Shie 
lirks  young,  beiUtifal,  and  wealthy  \  and  her  udble  family  was 
&Uied  to  the  Dorias  of  Oenoa^  and  the  Eiiiperors  of  Constlxi- 
finopleV 
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CHAP,  phus^y  ^^  has  beea  depraved  by  the  people,  and 
^  *  <«  infected  by  the  multitude  of  strangers  and  mer-' 
"  chants,  who  every  day  fiock  to  the  city  and 
**  mingle  with  the  inhabitants.  It  is  from  the  dis- 
«^  dples  of  such  a  school  that  the  Latin  language 
**  received  the  versions  ol  Aristotle  and  Plato  j  so 
•*  obscure  in  sense,  and  in  spirit  so  poor.  But  the 
<•  Greeks  who  have  escaped  the  contagiofi,  are 
*•  tliose  whom  we  follow ;  and  they  alone  are  wor-. 
**  thy  of  our  imitation.  In  familiar  discourse,  they 
^«  still  speak  the  tongue  of  Aristophanes  and  Euii- 
<*  pides,  of  the  historians  and  philosophers  of  A- 
•*  thens ;  and  the  style  ortheir  writings  is  still  more 
"  elaborate  and  correct.  The  persons  who,  by 
^  their  birth  and  offices,  are  attached  to  the  Byzan^ 
**  tine  court,  are  those  who  maintain,  with  the  least 
^  alloy,  the  ancient  standard  of  elegance  and  puri^* 
^*  ty ;  and  the  native  graces  of  language  most  con- 
**  spicuously  shine  among  the  noble  matrons,  who 
**  are  excluded  from  all  intercourse  with  foreigners. 
^  With  foreigners  do  I  say  ?  They  live  retired  and 
«  sequestered  from  the  eyes  gf  their  fellow-citizens. 
•^  Seldom  are  they  seen  in  the  streets ;  and  when 
**  they  leave  their  houses,   it  is  in  the  dusk  of 

«  evening, 

*  Graeci  quibus  lingua  depravata  non  sit  ... .  ita  loquun- 
tar  vulgo  h^c  etiam  tempestate  ut  Aristophanes  comipus,  aut 
Euripides  tragicus,  ut  oratores  omnes  ut  historiographi  ut  phi- 

losophi literati  autem  homines  et  doctius  et  emenda«. 

tius  •  .  •  •  Nam  viri  aulici  veterem  sermonis  dignitatem  at^ 
que  elegaatiam  retinebant  in  primisque  ips«  nobiles  muUetes  ^ 
quibus  cuxn  nullum*  esset  omnino  cum  viris  peregrinis  commer* 
cium,  merus  ille  ac  purus  Grsecorum  sermo  servabatur  ihtac-- 
ttts,  (Philelph.  Epist.  ad  ann.  145 19  apud  Hodium,  p.  188. 
189.)*  He  observes  in  another  passage,  uxor  ilia  mea  Theo« 
dora  locutione  crat  admodum  modcral*^  et  suavi  ct  maxime  At- 
ticsl. 
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*f  evening,  on  visits  to  the  churches  and  their  near«  chap. 
**  est  kindred.     On  these  occasions,  they  are  on  >^^^^;. 
^^  horseback,  covered  mth  a  jirail,  and  encompassed 
^^  by  their  parents,  their  husbands,  or  their  ser- 
"  vants  *." 

Among  the  Greeks,  a  numerous  and  opuknc 
clergy  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  religion ; 
their  monks  and  bishops  have  ever  been  distinguish- 
ed by  the  gravity  and  austerity  of  thdr  mannas  j 
nor  were  they  diverted,  like  the  Latin  priests,  by 
the  pursuits  and  pleasures  6f  a  secular,  and  even 
military  life.  After  a  large  deduction  for  the  time 
and  taleiits  that  were  lost  in  the  devotion,  the  lazi- 
ness, and  the  discord  of  the  church  and  cloyster, 
the  more  inquisitive  and  ambitious  minds  would  ex* 
plore  the  sacred  and  profane  erudition  of  their  na?- 
'  tive  language.  The  ecclesiastics  presided  over  the 
education  of  youth ;  the  schools  of  philosophy  and 
eloquence  were  perpetuated  till  the  fall  of  the  em- 
pre ;  and  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  more  books  and 
niore  knowledge  were  included  within  the  walls  of 
Constantinople,  than  could  be  dispersed  over  the 
extensive  countries  of  the  West  t*  But  an  import-  compar?. 
aiit  distinction  has  been  already  noticed;  the  Greeks  ??'*  °^  ^^^ 
were  stationary  or  retrograde,  while  the  Latins  were  and  La- 
advancing  with  a  rapid  and  progressive  motion.  The  ^^*** 
nations'  were  excited  by  the  spirit  of  independence 

Is  and 

.r 

^  Philelphui,  absurdly  enough,  derives  this  Greek  or  O- 
ciental  jealousy  from  the  manners  of  aucient  Rome. 

f  See  the  state  of  learning  in  the  13th  and  X4th  centuries, 
in  the  learned  and  judicious  Mos)^eimy  (Instjit^t.  Hist«  Ecclcs^ 
p.  434-r44<^  49<5>— 4940- 
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CHAP,  and  etnuratioQ ;  and  eyen  the  little  world  of  the  Ita- 
^  lian  states  contained  more  people  and  industry  than 

the  decreasing  circle  of  the  Byzantiae  empire.'  In 
Europe,  the  lower  ranks  of  society  were  relieved 
from  the  yoke  of  feudal  servitude  ;  and  freedom  is 
the  first  step  to  curiosity  and  knovirledge.  The  use, 
hoiwever  rude  and  corrupt,  of  the  Latin  tongue, 
had  been  preserved  by  superstition  ;  the  universi- 
ties, from  Bologna  to  Oxford  ♦,  were  peopled  with 
r  thousands  of  scholars ;  and  their  misguided  ardour 
might  be  directed  to  more  liberal  and  manly  studies. 
In  the  resurrection  of  science,  Italy  was  the  first 
that  cast  away  her  shroud ;  and  the  eloquent  Be- 
trarch,  by  his  lessons  and  his  example,  may  justly 
be  applauded  as  |he  first  harbinger  of  day.  A 
purer  style  9f  composidon,  a  more  generous  an^l 
rational  strain  of  sentiment,  flowed  from  the  stud)^ 
land  imitation  of  the  writers  of  ancient  Rome  ;  and 
the  disciples  of  Cicero  and  Virgil  approached,  with 
revercjnce  and  loye,  the  sanctuary  of  their  Greci^ui 
piasters.  In  the  sack  of  Constantinople,  theFrepch, 
^d  even  the  Venetians,  had  despised  and  destroyed 
the  works  of  Lysippus  and  Homer ;  the  monumeiits 
pf  art  may  be  annihilated  by  a  single  blow  i  but  tlie 
immortal  mind  is  renewed  and  multiplied  by  the 
popies  of  the  pen ;  and  such  copi^  it  was  the  aro- 

*  At  the  end  of  the  15th  (reptury,  there  existed  In  Europe 
about  fifty  universities,  and  of  these  the  foundation  of  ten  or 
twelve  is  prior  to  the  year  1300.  They  were  crowded  in  pro- 
portion to  their  scarcity.  Bologna  contained  10,000  student^ 
chiefly  of  the  civil  law.  In  the  year  1357,  *^*  number  at  Ox- 
ford had  decreased  from  30,000  to  6000  scholars,  (Henry's 
History  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  iv.  p.  478.).  Yet  even  this 
decrease  is  much  superior  to  the  present  list  of  the  membcrsirf^ 
fhe  unirersity.  - .    •-• , 
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bidon  of  Petrarch  and  his  friends  to  possess  and  ^"^J* 
understand.  The  arms  of  the  Turks  undoubtedly  <-  y  ** 
pressed  the  flight  of  the  muses ;  yet  we  may  tremble 
at  the  thought,  that  Greece  might  have  been  over- 
whelmed, with  her  schools  and  libraries,  before 
Europe  had  emerged  from  the  deluge  of  barbarism  5 
that  the  seeds  of  science  might  have  been  scattered 
by  the  winds,  before  the  Italian  soil  was  prepared 
for  their  cultivation^ 

The  most  learned  Itafians  of  the  fifteenth  cen-  Revini . 
tury  have  confessed  and  applauded  the  restoration  q^^^ 
of  Greek  literature,  after  a  long  oblivion  of  many  icammg 
hundred  years  •.    Yet  m  that  country,  and  beyond 
the  Alps,  some  names  are  quoted  ;  some  profound 
-scholars,  who,  in  the  darker  ages,  were  honourably  ^ 
distinguished  by  their  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
•tongue ;  and  national  vanity  has  been  loud  in  the 
praise  of  such  rare  examples  of  erudition.     With« 
out  scrutinizing  the  merit  of  individuals,  truth  must 
observe,  that  their  science  is  without  a  cause,  and 
without  an  effect ;  that  it  was  easy  for  them  to  sa- 
tisfy themselves  and  their  more  ignorant  contem- 
poraries ;  and  that  the  idiom,  which  they  fiad  so 
marvellously  acqidred,  ivas  transcribed  in  few  ma- 
nuscripts, and  was  not  taught  in  any  university  of 
the  WeiBt.    In  a  corner  of  Italyi  it  famtjy  existed 

l4  as 

♦  Of  those  writers,  who  professedly  treat  of  the  restoration 
of  the  Greek  learning  in  Italy,  the  two  principal  are  Hodius, 
Dr  Humphrey  Hody,  (de  Graecis  lUustrib'us,  Linguas  Grascae 
Literarumque  humanioruai  Instauratoribus  $  Londini,  1742,  in 
large  Qctavo),  and  Tiraboschi,  (Istoria  dclla  Letteratura  Ita- 
liana,  torn.  v.  p.' 364 — 377.  torn,  vii,  p.  112— 1430*  I'h® 
Oxford  professor  is  ^  laborious  scliolar,  but  the  librarian  of 
Modena  enjoys  the  superiority  of  t  modccn  and  nauonal  histc)- 
flam 
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p  H  A  P.    as  iKe  popular^  or  at  ie^st  as  the  eccleaast^al,  dkf 

v^^^^/f  J^^  *•      Tfae  first  ioipf^ssion  of  the  Doric  and 

Ionic  colonies  has  ney^r  been  (roippietely  er^zed  i 

the  C^labrian  churchi^  were  long  attached  to  tl^ 

throne  of  Constapti|iople ;  and  this  pionks  of  St 

Pa^l  puf*s^ed  their  studies  in  mount  4thos  and  the 

achools  of  the  £astf     Calat>na  was  t^  native  coimr 

|ry  of  i^^laam,  v^Ixq  has  alrei^y  appeared  as  a 

Lessens  of  sectary  and  an  ambassador ;  and  jB^^aap  w^  th^ 

a.*d!'    ^^^^  ^^^  reyivied,  beyond  the  A^ps,  thp  ipeinory, 

?33^-     or  at  least  the  writings,  of  Homer  f*     Hie  i$  descri? 

bed,  by  Petrarch  and  ^occace  |,  as  ;i  i^^n  pf  a  di- 

jninutive  stature,  though  Jruly  gj-eat  jn  the  me;iL- 

jsure  of  learning  and  g^pius ;  of  a  piercing  dispern- 

,    -  ment,  though  of  a  slow  and  painful  elocudon. 

For  many  agf^s,  (as  they  affirm),  Greece  hi^d  not 

.  pi'oduced  his  equal  }n  th(&  knQwledge  of  history, 

grammar,   and  philosophy;    and  l)is  merit  was 

pelebrated  in  the  attestations  of  the  princes  and 

doctors    of   Constantinople.     One   of   these    at? 

jtestadons  is  still  extant ;  and  the  Emperor  C^n? 

jacuzene,   the  protector    of    his  adversaries,    is 

jbrced  to  ali^w,  that  |)uclid,  Aristotle,  and  Plato, 

*  were 

♦  In  Calabria  quae  olim  magna  Graecia  dicebatur,  coloniit 
Orsecis  repleta,  rcmansit  qua;dam  linguae  vete^is  cognitio, 
(Hodius,  p.  2.).  Ifit  were  eradicated  by  tbc  Romans,  it  was 
Revived  and  perpetuated  by  the  monks  of  St  Basil,  who  pos- 
sessed seven  convents  at  p.ossafio  alone,  (Gianpone,  Istoria  di 
Napoli,  torn,  L  p.  520.). 

f  li^Barbarl  (says  Petrarch,  the  French  tod  Germans)  vi^, 
.    lion  dicam  Ubros  sed  nomen  Horoeii  audiverunt.     Perhaps  in 
that  respect,  the  '13th  ccntary  was  less  hajipy  than  the  age  of 
Pbarlemagne. 

t  Sec  the  character  of  B  aria  am,  In  Boccace  dc  Gcncakg. 
Deoninii  1*  zr.  c.  6.         ^  -  .  <  • 
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^ere  familiar  to  tbat  profound  and  subtle  logician  *.  c  H  a  P4 
In- the  court  of  Avignon,  he  formed  an  intimate  >^^J^'^ 
connection  with  Petrarch  f,  the  first  of  the  Latin 
scholar^ ;  and  the  desire  of  mutual  instruction  was 
the  principle  of  their  literary  commerce.  The  Tus-  Studies  of 
icap  applied  himself  with  eager  curiosity  and  assi-     a?d/ 
4uous  diligence  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  language ;      '5^9— 
^nd  in  a  laborious  struggle  with  the  dryness  and 
jdiffifcqlty  of  the  6rst  rudiments,  he  began  to  reach 
the  sense,  and  to  feel  the  spirit  of  poets  and  philoso^ 
pbers^  whose  miqds  were  congenial  to  his  own. 
But  he  was  soon  deprived  of  the  society  and  lessons 
9f  this  useful  assist^nt^     Barlaam  relinquished  his 
fruitless  epibassy  i  and,  on  his  return  to  Greece,  he 
rashly  provoked  the  swarms  of  fanatic  monks,  by 
pittempting  to  substitute  the  light  of  reason  to  tliat 
pf  their  navel.     After  a  separation  of  three  years, 
^he  two  friends  agaii^  met  in  the  court  of  Naples  ; 
but  the  generous  pupil  renounced  the  fairest  occa* 
sion  pf  improvement ;  and  by  his  recommendation, 
^arlaam  was  finally  settled  in  a  small  bishopric  of 
his  native  Calabria  J-     The  manifold  avocations  of 
Petrarfch,  love  and  friendship^,  his  various  corre- 
spondence and  frequent  joumies,  the  Roman  laurel, 

and 

*  Cantacuzcn.  1.  ii.  c.  36. 

•f  For  the  connection  of  Petrarch  and  Barlaam,  and  the  txvo 
interviews  at  Avignon  in  1339,  ^nd  at  Naples  in  1342,  sec  the  " 

exc$U^nt  Memoires  sur  la  Vie  de  Petrarque,  tonT.  i.  p.  4c  6«-^ 
410.  torn.  ii.  p,  75 — 77. 

X  The  bishopric  to  which  Barlaam  retired,  was  xhe  oM  Lo- 
cri,  in  the  middle  ages  Seta  Cyriaca,  and  bj  corruption  Hiera- 
tciunii  Qerace,  (Dissert.  Chorographic^  It^liae  medii  ^vi, 
p.  312.).  The  dives  opum  of  the  Norman  times  soon  lapsed 
into  poverty,,  since  even  the  church  was  pooi: ;  yet  the  town 
ttill  contains  3000  inhabitants,  (Swinburne,  p.  34^0* 
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CHAP,    and  his  elaborate  compoations  in  prose  and  verse, 

rvvi  ^  * 

V  ,  ^   '  '  in  Latin  and  Italiaxl,  diverted  him  from  a  foreign 

lidiom ;  and  as  he  advanced  in  life,  the  attainment 

of  the  Greek  language  wal  the  object  of  his  wishes, 

rather  than  of  his  hopes.     When  he  was  about 

t  fifty  years  of  age,  a  Byzantine  ambassador,  his 
friend,  and  a  master  of  both  tongues,  presented 
him  with  a  copy  of  Homer ;  and  the.  answer  of 
Petrarch  is  at  once  expressive  of  his  eloquence, 
gratitude,  and  regret,,  After  celebrating  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  donor,  and  the  value  of  a  gift,  more 
precious  in  his~€stimation  than  gold  or  rubies,  he 
thus  proceeds  ;  ^  Your  present  of  the  geijiuine  and 
'"  original  text  of  the  divine  poet,  the  fountain  of 
**  all  invetition,  is  worthy  of  yourself  and  of  me. 
**  You  have  fulfilled  your  promise,  and  satisfied 
"  my  desires.  Yet  your  liberality  is  still  imperfect ; 
**  with  Homer  you  should  have  given  nle  yourself; 

•  .«  a  guide,  who  could  lead  me  into  the  fields  of 
«  IJght,  and  disclose  to  my  wondering  eyes  the 
**  spacious  miracles  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  But, 
**  alas !  Homer  is  dumb,  or  I  am  deaf;  nor  is  it 
"  in  my  power  to  enjoy  the  beauty  which  I  possess. 
**  I  have  seated  him  by  the  side  of  Plato,  the  prince 
**  of  poets,  near  the  prince  of  philosophers ;  and  I 
**  glory  In  the  sight  of  my  illustrious  guests.  Of 
"  their  immortal  writings,  whatever  had  been 
*•  translated  into  the  Latin  idiom,  I  had ,  already 
'«  acquired  ;  but  if  there  be  no  profit,  there  is 
**  some  pleasure  in  beholding  these  venerable , 
*^  Greeks  in  their  proper  and  national  habit.  I  am 
**  delighted  with  the  aspect  of  Homer;    and  ai; 

"ofteal 
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^  often  as  I  embrace  the  silent  volume,  I  exclaim,  c  H  A  p. 

LXVl. 


^*  with  a  sigh.  Illustrious  bard !  ,with  what  pl^ure    ^^^^• 


•*  should  I  listen  to  thy  song,  if  my  sense  of  heat- 
•*  ing  were  not  obstructed  and  lost  by  the  death  of 
^<  one  friend,  and  in  the  much  lamented  absence 
**  of  another !  Nor  do  I  yet  despair  j.  and  the  ex* 
^^  ample  of  Cato  suggests  some  comfort  and  hope, 
^<  since  it  was  in  the  last  period  of  age  that  he  at- 
^^  tained  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  letters  */*    . 

The  prize  which  eluded  the  efforts  of  Petrarch,  Of  Boc- 
was  obtained  by  the  fortune  and  industry  of  his  *^*d1 
friend  Bocqice  t,  the  father  of  the  Tuscan  prose.  '*^^*^»  ^^\ 
That  popular  writer,  who  derives  his  reputation  / 

from  the  Decameron,  an  hundred  novels  of  plea« 
santry  and  love,  may  aspire  to  the  more  serious 
praise  of  restoring,  in  Italy,  the  study  of  the  Greek 
language.  In  the  year  one  thousand  three  hundred 
and  sixty,  a  disciple  of  Barlaam,  whose  name  was 
Leo,  or  Leontius  Pilatus,  was  detained  in  his  way 
to  Avignon  by  the  advice  and  hospitality  of  Boc- 
cace,  who  lodged  the  stranger  in  his  house,  pre- 

vdied 

*  I  will  trwiscnbe  a  passage  from  this  epistle  of  Petrarch, 
(Famii.  ix.  2.)  l  Donasti  Homerum  nqn  in  alienum  sermonem 
yiolcnto  alveo  derivatum,  sed  ex  ipsis  Grseci  eloquii  scatebris, 
et  qualis  divino  illi  profluxit  ingenio  ....  Sine  tuli  voce  Ho- 
merus  tuus  apod  me-motus,  immo,  verp  ego  apud  ilium  surdas 
sum.  Gaudeo  tamen  vel  adspcctu  solo,  ac  saepe  ilium  am« 
plexus  atque  suspirans  dico,  O  magne  vir  !  &c. 

f  For  the  life  and  writings  of  Boccace,  who  ^as  born  in 
13131  sind  died  111.1375,  ^s^bricius  (Bibliot.  Latin,  medii 
iEw,  torn.  i.  p.  248.  &o.),  and  Tiraboschi  (torn.  v.  p.  83, 
43^—451,),  may  be  consulted.  The  editions,  versions,  imita- 
tions  of  his  novels,  are  innumerable.  Vet  he  was  ashamed  to 
pommunicate  that  trifling,  and  perhaps  scandalous  work,  to 
^etratch  his  respectable  friend,  in  whose  letters  and  memoir*  ^ 

he^  conspicuously  appears. 

1     .  ,        . 
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CHAP,   vidleii  joa  the  republic  of  Florence  to  allow  him  aft 

L»XVI«  . 

>„  M^^..'     annual  stipend,  and  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  first 
Greek  professor,  wHo  taught  the  language  in  the 
Leo  Piia-   Western  countries  of  Europe.     Tlie  appearance  of 
Grfck^      Leo  might  disgust  the  most  eager  disciple  j  Ke  was 
professor    clothsd  ill  the  mantle  of  a  philosopher,  or  a  men- 
Tcncc,  atid  dicam  s  his  countenance  was  hideous ;  his  face  was 
^c\^^        overshadowed  with  black  haii* ;  his  beard  long  suad 
A.  D.     uncombed  ;    his  deportment  rustic ;    his  temper 
1^63.      gloomy  and  inconstant ;   nor  could  he  grace  his 
discourse  with  the  ornaments,  or  even  the  perspi- 
cuity of  Latin  elocution.     But  his  mind  was  stored 
witb  a  treasure  of  Greek  learning ;    history  and 
fable,  pliilosophy  and  grammar,  were  alike  at  his 
command ;  and  he  read  the  poems  of  Hcsner  in  the 
schools  of  Florence.     It  was*  from  his  explanatiofi 
that  Boccace  composed  and  transcribed  a  literal 
prose  version  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  which 
satisfied  the  thirst  of  his  friend  Petrarch,  and  1  which 
perhaps,  in  the  succeeding  century,  was  clandes- 
tinely used  by  Laurentius  Valla,  the  Latin  in- 
terpreter.   It  was  from   his  narratives   that  the 
"  '  same  Boccace  collected  the  materials  for  his  treatise 

on  the  genealogy  of  the  heathen  gods  ;  a  work,  in 
that  age,  of  stupendous  erudition,  and  which  hei 
ostentatiously  sprinkled  with  Greek  characters  and 
passages,  to*  excite  the  wonder  and  applause  of  his 
more  ignorant  readers  ♦•    The  first  steps  of  learn-  . 

ing 

♦  Boccace  indulges  an  honest  vanity  :  Ostcntationis  causA 
Graeca  carmina  adscripsi ....  jure  utor  meo  ^  me^m  est  face 
decus  mca  gloria  scilicet  inter  KtruscoS  Graecis  uti  carminibus. 
Nonne  ego  fui  qui  Leontium  Pilatum,  &c.  (dc  Gcnealogia  ' 
Dcorutn,  1.  xv<  c.  7.  a  work,  which,  though  now  forgotten,  hat 
run  through  thirteen  or  fourteen  editions.). 
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ing  are  slow  and  labc^us ;  no  more  than  ten  vo-  chap. 
taries  of  Homer  could  be  enumerated  in  all  Italy  j  >  ^^^^' 
and  neither  Rome,  nor  Venice,  nor  Naples,  could 
add  a  single  name  to  this  studious  language.  But 
their  numbers  would  have  multiplied,  their  pro- 
gress  would  have  been  accelerated,  if  the  inconstant 
Leo,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  had  not  relinquiish* 
ed  an  honourable  and  beneficial  station.  In  his 
passage,^  Petrarch  entertained  him  at  Padua  a  short 
time ;  he  enjoyed  the  scholar,  but  was  justly  of* 
fended  with  the,  gloomy  and  unsocial  temper  of  the 
man.  Discontented  with  the  world  and  with  him^ 
himself,  Leo  depreciated  his  present  enjoyments, 
while  absent  persons  and  objects  were  deaf  to  his 
imagination.  In  Italy,  he  was  a  Thessalian,  in 
Greece,  a  native  of  Calabria ;  in  the  company  of  the 
Latins,  he  disdained  their  language,  religion^  and 
manner  ;<  no  sooner  was  he  landed  at  Constant!* 
nople,  than  he  again  sighed  for  the  wealth  of  Venice, 
and  thie  elegance  of  Florence.  His  Italian  fiiends 
were  deaf  to  his  importunity ;  he  depended  on  their 
curiosity  and  indulgence,  and  embarked  on  a  se- ' 
cond  voyage ;  but  on  his  entrance  into  the  Adria-  . 
fiCy  the  ^ip  was  assailed  by  a  tempest,  and  the  un- 
fortunate  teacher,  who,  lik!e  Ulysses,  had  fastened 
himself  to  the  mast,  was  struck  dead  by  a  flash  of 
lightning.  The  humane  Petrarch  dropt  a  tear  on 
his  disaster ;  but  he  was ,  most  anxious  to  lea^ 
whether  some  copy  of  Euripides  or  Sophocles  might  * 

not  be  saved  from  the  hands  of  the  mariners  *. 

But 

*  Ledntius,  or  Leo  Pilatus,  is  sufficiently  made  known  by 
riody  (p.  2 — Ii0>  ^nd  the  Abbe  de  Sade  (^Vic  de  Petiar'qve, 
torn,  ill.  p;  625 — ^^634.  670 — 673.)>  who  has  very  happily 
caught  the  livtly  and  dramatic  manncf  of  his  original. 
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c  HAP.     ^  But  the  feint  rudiments  of  Greek  learning,  whicfi 
■  ^^/l' '  Petrarch  had  encouraged,  aiid  Boccace  had  planted^ 
Founda-    .gQon  vdthered  and  expired.    The  succeeding  ge* 
Greek  .     heiration  was  content  for  a  while  with  the  improve^ 
\^^\jlj  "^^^  ^f  ^^^  eloquence;  nor  was  it  before  the 
Manuel     end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  that  a  new  and  per* 
xJr^  ^'  petual  flame  was  rekindled  in  Italy  ♦•    Prevbus  to 
^'  ^'     his  own  journey,  the  Emperor  Manuel  dispottched 
M<i»      his  envoys  and  orators  to  implore  the  cbmpassion 
of  the  Western  princes.   Of  these  envoys,  the  most 
conspicuous,  or  the  most  learned,  was  Manuel 
Chrysoloras  f,  of  noble  birth,  and  whose  Roman 
ancestors  are  supposed  to  have  migrated  with  the 
great  Constantine.    After  visiting  the  courts  of 
France  and  England,  where  he  obtained  some  con- 
tributions and  more  promises,  the  envoy  was  in« 
vited  to  assume  the  oiEce  of  a  professor }  and  Flo* 
rence  had  again  the  honour  of  this  second  invita« 
tion.     By  his  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  Greeks 
but  of  the  Latin  tongue,  Chrysoloras  deserved  the 
stipend,  and  surpassed  the  expectation  of  the  re< 
'        public ;   his  school  was  frequented  by  a  crowd  of 
disciples  of  every  rank  and  age ;  and  one  of  thesey 
in  a  general  history,  has  described  his  motives  and 

his 

*  Dr  Hody  (pi  54  )  is  angry  with  Leonard  Arctih,  Guari-^ 
nus,  Paulus  Jovius,  &c.  for  affirming,  that  the  Grfcek  letters 
were  restored  in  Italy  f9it  t^ingentot  dniuii;  ztii^  ssys  he/ 
they  had  flourished  tiU  the  end  of  the  8th  century,  1  hese 
writers  most  prohahly  reckoned  from  the  last  period  of  the 
exarchate  ^  and  the  presence  of  the  Greek  magistrates  and 
troops  at  Ravenna  and  Rome,  must  hate  preserved,  in  soiine 
degree,  the  use  of  their  native  tongue. 

f  See  the  article  of  Emanuel,  or  Manuel  Chrysoloras,  irt 
Hody  (p.  12 — 54.)>  ^^d  Tiraboschi  (tom.  vii.  p.  113— llS,)- 
Th^  precise  date  of  his  arrival  floats  bettveen  the  years  1396 
and  1400,  and  is  only  confined  by  the  reign' of  Boniface  iX, 
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hk  success*  "  At  diat  titoe/*  says  Leonard  Aretin  *,  chap. 
^^  t  was  a  student  jof  the  civil  law;  but  my  soul  ^^^^• 
^  vns  inflamed  with  the  love  of  letters ;  and  I  be- 
^^  stowed  some  application  on  the  sciences  of  logic 
*^  and  rhetoric.  On  the  arrival  of  Manuel,  I  hesi« 
^^  tated  whether  I  should  desert  my  legal  studii^^ 
^^  or  relinquish  this  golden  o()portunity  ;  andthus^ 
**  in  the  ardour  of  youth^  I  communed  with  my 
**  own  mind— Wilt  thou  be  wanting  to  thyself  and 
**  thy  fprtune  ?  Wilt  thou  refuse  to  be  introduced 
**  to  a  familiar  converse  with  Homer,  Plato,  and 
*' Dembsthenes  ?  with  those  poets,  philosophers, 
^^  and  orators,  of  whom  such  wonders  are  related, 
«  and  who  are  celebrated  by  every  age  as  the  great 
*'  masters  of  human  science  ?  Of  professors  and 
**  scholars  in  civil  law,  a  sufficient  supply  will  al* 
**  ways  be  found  in  our  universities ;  but  a  teacher, 
**  and  such  a  teacher  of  the  Greek  language,  if  he 
**  once  be  suffered  to  escape,  may  never  afterwards 
•'  be  retrieved.  Convinced  by  these  reaspns,  I  gave 
**  myself  to  Chrysoloras ;  and  so  strong  was  my 
^'  passion,  that  the  lessons  which  I  had  imbibed  in 
*^  the  day  were  the  constant  subject  of  my  nightly 
^*  dreams  f.'*    At  the  same  time .  and  plac.e,  the 

Latin 

*  The  name  oi  Aretlniu  h^s  been  assumed  by  five  or  six  na- 
tives of  j4re%%o  in  Tuscany,  of  whom  the  most  famous  and  the 
most  worthless  lived  in  the  i6th  century.  I-conardus  Brunus 
Aretinos,  the  disciple  of  Chrysoloras,  was  a  linguist,  an  orator, 
and  an  historian,  the  secretary  of  four  successive  Popes,  and 
the  chanf;ellor  of  the  republic  of  FJorence,  where  he  died, 
A.  D.  1444,  at  the  age  of  Seventy-five,  Fabric,  Bibliot.  medii 
i£ivi,  torn.  i.p.  19P,  &c*  Tiraboschi,  torn.  vii.  p.  33— 380«  ^ 

f  See  the  passage  in  Aretin.  Commentario  Rerum  suo  Tern-' 
;f ore  in.  Italia  gestarum,  apud  Hodium,  p.  28 — 30. 
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CHAP.  Latin  classics  were  explained  by  John  of  RaVenns* 
uJ^y,^  the  domestic  pupil  of  Petrarch  *  ;  the  Italians,  ^bo 
iBustrated  their  age  and  country,  were  formed  in 
this  double  school ;  and  Florence  became  the  fruit* 
ful  seminary  of  Greek  and  Roman  erudition  f. 
The  presence  of  th^  Emperor  recalled  Chrysolorias 
from  the  college  to  the  court,  but  he  afterwards 
taught  at  Pavia  and  Rome  with  equal  iadustry  and 
applause.  The  remainder  of  his  life,  about  fifteen 
years,  was  divided  between  Italy  aind  Constanti- 
nople, between  embassies  and  lessons.  In  the  noUe 
office  of  enlightening  a  foreign  nation,  the  gram- 
marian was  not  unmindful  of  a  more  sacred  duty 
to  his  prince  and  country;  and  Emanuel  Chryso- 
Ibras  died  at  Constance,  on  a  public  n^is^on  fromi 
the  Emperoif  to  the  council* 
The  Aftei:  his  example,  the  restoration  df  the  Greek 

Greeks  m  j^^^gj^  ^  i^y  ^^3  prosecuted  by  a  series*  <5f  emi- 

A.D.     grants,  who  were  destitute  of  fortune,  and  en- 

J  400—* 

1500. .   dowed  with  learning,  or  at  least  with  language. 

From 

*  In  this  domestic  discipline,  Petrarch,  xvho  loved  the  youth, 

often  complain*  of  the  eager  curiosity,  restless  temper,  and 

.^  proud  feelings,  which  announce   the   genius   and  gloty  of  a 

riper  age,  (^Memoires  sur  Petrarque,  tom«  iii.  p«.  700— yopr)* 

"f  Hinc  Graeca  Latinaeque  scholse  ^xortse  sunt,  Guarino 
Philclpho,  Leonardo  Aretiiio,  Caroloque,  'ac  plerisque  aliis 
tanqnam  ex  equo  Trojano  prodeuntibus,  quorum  emulatione 
multa  ingenia  deinceps  at  laudem  excitata  sunt,  (Platina  in 
Bonifacio  IX«).  Another  Italian  writer  adds  the  names  of 
Paulus  Petrus  Vergerius', '  Omnibonus  VincentiuS|  Poggius, 
Franciscus  Barbarus,  &c.  \  But  I  question  whether  a  rigid 
chronology  would  allow  Chrysoloras  aU  these  eminent  sche* 
^   lars,  (Hodius,  p.  25 — 27,  &q.)- 
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^rom  the  terror  or  oppre«sioft  of  the  Turkish  arnisi  chap. 
the  iiativep.  of  Tfaessakmica  and  Constantinople  .  ^x vi^ 
escaped  to  ^  land  pf  fretdom,  curiosity^  and^  wealth* 
The  synod  introduced  ihta  Florence  fhe  lights  of 
the  Greek  church,  and  j^he  oracles  of  the  Platonic 
jpfailosophy ;  and  the  fogitiv^  who  adhen^l  to  the 
union,  had  the  double  merit  of  renouncing  thdjf 
country,  npt  only  for  the  Ghristiani  but  for  th^ 
Catholic  cause.     A  patriot,  who  ^saciificed  his 
paity  and  conscieniie  to  the.  allurements  of  favour^ 
may  be  poss^sed^  hdwevei?^   of  the  private  and 
sochd  yirtues  ^.  he  no  tengcr  hears  the  repro^tchfuj 
epithet  c€  slave  andvapostate ;  9^^  the.  consider^ 
tion  which  h^  acqiah^s  amdng.bis  new  asfociatef^ 
will  r^^tbre  in  his  own  eyeS  the  dignity  of  his 
characters-   The  prudec^  conformity  of  Bes$arion  cardinal 
was  riewarded  with  the  Roman  purpl^j  hi^.fiiced^^"^*"^"* 
his  residence  in  Italy ;  anid  the  0reek^  c^dinal^  the 
titular  patriarch  of  Constantinople^  was  respei^d, 
ks  the  chii^f  and  protector  of  Im  j^lpu*'.    His 
ah4fiti€i$  were  exercised  in  the  ieg«^ons  of  .  Boip 
logna^  Venice^  Germany^  and  France  j    and  bis 
election  to  the  chair  of  St  Peter  floated  for  a  mo* 
raent  on   the  uncertain  breath  of  a  conclave  f. 
Hfe  ecclei^astical  honours  diffused  a  splendour 'and 
pre-eminence  over  his  literary  merit  and  service : 
Vot.IIL  K  his 

*  See  in  Hody  tte  article  of  Bcssarion,  (p.  136^-^17^.)  j 
Theodore  Gaza^  George  of  Trcbizpnd,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Greeks  whom  I  have  named  or  omitted,  are  in$er^d  in  their 
proper  chapters  of  his  learned  work.    Sfee  likewise  Tiraboschi^       * 
in  the  ist  and  id  pslrts  of  the  6th  tome. 

f  The  cardSnais  knocJted  at  hit  door,  but  his  conclavist  re^^ 
fused  to  intcrrijpt  the  studies  of  Bessarion^  *'  Nicholas,'^  said 
he^  *^  thy  respect  hath  cost  th«c  an  hat^  an4.iii&  Ibe^tiaraji^^  ^    . 


lauhs  lAd 
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CHAP,  hk  palace  was  a  school }  as  often  as  the,  cardinal 
^^^''  Tisited  the  VaticjHi,  he  was  attended  by  a  learned 
train  of  both  nations*;  of  men  applauded  by 
themselves  and  the  public  ^  and  whose  writings^ 
now  overspread  with  dust,  were  popular  and  use* 
ful  in  their  own  times.  I  shall  not:  attempt  to 
enumerate  the  restorers  of  Grecian  literature^in  the 
fifteenth  centtiry ;  and  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
mention  with  gratitude  the  names  of  Theodore 
Gaza,  of  George  of  Trebizond,  of  John  Argyro- 
pulus,  s^d  Demetrius  Chalcondyles,  who  taught 
their  native  language  in  the  schools  of  Fk)rence 

Their  and  Rome.  Their  labours  were  not  mferior  to 
those  of  Bessarion,  whose  purple  they  revered,  and 
whose  fortune  was  the  secret  object  of  their  eiivy. 
But  the  lives  of '  the^  grammarkns^ere  humble 
and  obscure ;  they  had  declined  the  lucrative 
paths  of  the  church ;  dieir  dress  and  manners  se- 
cluded them  from  the  commerce  of  the  world ; 
and  since  they  were  confined  to  the  merit,  they 
might  be  content  with  the  rewards  of  learning. 
From  this  character,  Janus  Cascarisf  wilt  deserve 
anexceptionw  His  eloquence,  politenessr,  and  Im- 
perial 

*  Snek  is  Geor|^  of  Trebizond,  Theodore  Gaza,  Argyre- 
pulus  Andronicus  of  Thessalonica,  FhilelphuSy  Poggius,  Blon- 
dus,  Nicholas  Parrot,  Valla,  Cairipanus,  Platina,  &c.  Via 
(says  Hody^  with  the  pious  zeal  of  a  scholar)  nuQp  two  I>eh- 
turi,  (f«'156-)» 

f  He  was  bora  before  the  taking  of  Constanthiople,  but  his 
honoovable  life  was  stretched  far  into  the  1 6th  century,  (A. 
D.  1555).  Leo  X.  and  Francis  I.  were  his  noblest  patrons, 
under  whose  auspices  he  founded  the  Greek  colleges  of.  Rome 
and  Paris,  (Hody,  p.  247 — 275.).  He  left  posterity  itt 
France ;  but  the  Counts  de  Vkitimille,  and  their  numerous 
branches,  derive  the  name  of  Lascaris  from  a  doubtful  mar-* 
liage,  m  the.  13th  century,  with  the  daughter  of  a  Greek  Em^ 
peror,  (Ducange,  Fam.  Byzant,  p.  224 — ajo*)* 
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perial  descent,  recomtnended  him  to  theFreiict  CHAI^; 
inonarchs ;  and  in  the  sanfl^  tides  he  was  alternately 
employed  to  teach  add  to  negdciate.  Duty  and  in- 
terest prompted  them  to  ciiltivlte  the  ^udy  of  the 
Latin  language ;  aifid  the  most  sutcessful  attained 
the  faculty  of  writing  and  speaking  with  fluency 
and  elegance  iit  a  foreign  idiotn.  But  they  ever 
retained  the  inveterate  vattity  of  their  country  J 
their  praise,  or  at  least  their  e^eem,  was  reserved 
for  the  natbnal  writers,  to  whom  they  owed  tfieir 
fame  atid  subsistence ;  and  they  sometimes  be^ 
trayed  thdr  cbhtempt  in  licentious  criticism  or  sa- 
tire on  Virgil's  poetry  and  the  oratory  of  Tully  *. 
The  superiority  of  these  makers  aitose  from  th^ 
familiar  lise  of  a  living  language ;  and  their  first 
disciples  werfe  incapable  of  discemmg  how  fkr  they 
had  degenerated  from  the  knowledge,  and  even  the 
practice,  of  their  ancestors.  A  vicious  protiuiicia- 
tiont,  which  they  introduced,  was  banished  front 

K2  '      th^ 

-  *  Two  of  iii  epigrams  against  Virgil,  and  rtiree  agamst 
Tully,  arc  preserved  and  refuted  by  FraticisCui  Floridus,  wh6 
can  find  no  .better  names  than  Gr«culus  ineptas  ct  imfiii» 
dens,  (Hody,.p.  274.).  In  our  own  times,  an^nglish  critic 
Vias  accused  the  JEntii  of  containing  multa  languida,  nu^a- 
toria*  spiritu  ^t'lpiajestatc  carminis  hcrpici  defecta  ;  many  suci 
verses  as  he,  the  said  Jeremiah  Markland,  would  have  been 
ashamed  of  owning,  (praefat.ad  Stdtii  Sylvas,  p.  21.  22.). 

f  Emaiiucl  Chrysoloras,  arid  his  fcolleagues,  ate*  accused  6( 
ignorance,  enyy,  or  avarice,  (Syllogc,  &c.  torn.  ii.  p.  2*55). 
The  modern  Greek  pronouticeS  the  ^  as  a  V  consonant,  and 
cohfound  three  vowels,  («  i  •),,  and  several  dipthongs.  Such 
was  the  vulgar  pronunciation  which  the  stern  Gardiner  main- 
tained  by  penai  statutes  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  j  but 
the  monosyllable  ^  represfcnted  to  an  Attic  car  the  bleating 
of  sheep  j  and  a  bell-wether  is  better  evidence  than  a  bishop 
t)r  a  chancellor.  The  treatises  of  those  scholars,  particulatiy 
Erasmus,  who  assorted  a  niore  claJjsical  pronunciatibn,  are  col- 
lected 
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CHAP,    the  schoo}$  by|he  reason  of  the  succeeding- age» 
V  /^^^L-  Of  the  power  of  the  Greek  accents  they  were  ig- 
norant ^  and  those  music4  notes,  which,  from  aa 
Attic  tongue,  and  to  an  Attic  ear,  miist  have  beea 
the  secret  soi;l  of  hamtionyg^  were  to  their  ey^,  a3^ 
to  our  own,  no  more  than  m^te  and  unmeaning 
marks ;  in  prose  superfiuous^  and  troublesopif  m 
Terse.    The  art  of  grammar  thej  truly  possessed  i, 
.  the  valuable  fragments  of  ApoUonius  ^nd  Herodian 
were  transfui^ed  inta  theif  lessons  ^  and  their  trea- 
'   tises  of  synta^c  and  etymology^  ^!^^^£^  devoid  e£ 
phib9ophic  spirit,  are  still  useful  to  i^e  Greek  sttfi- 
dent.    In  the  shipwrick  of  the  Byzantine  libraries, 
each  fugitive  seizipd  a  fragment  of  treasure,  a  copy 
of  some  s^uthpr^  who,,  without  his  industry,  mighi: 
^ve  perished^  the  transcripts  were  multiplied  hy 
^n  assiduous,  and  somedmes  an  elegant  pen^  and 
the  tes^i  was  corrfscted  and  explai^4  ^Y  ^^^  ^^^ 
comments,,  or  ihose  of  the  elder  9<;hpl^a.    The 
sense,  though  not  the  spirit,  of  the  Greek  classics, 
was  interpreted  to  the  Latin  world ;  the  beauties 
of  style  evaporate  in  a  version  ^  but  the  judgement 
of  Theodore  Gaza  selected  the  more  solid  work$ 
of  Aristotle  and  Th^ophra^tus,  and  tl>qi;c  natural 
histories  of  animals  and  plants  opened  a  rich  fund 
of  genuine  and  experimental  science.     .  V 
The  Pia.        Yet  the  fleeting  s^ows  of  metaphysics  wpre 
Wsoph^^"  pursued  ^h  more  curiosity  and  ardour.  '  After  a 

long 

lectcd  in  the  Sylloge  of  Havercamp,  (2  vols,  in  octavo,  Lugd. 
Bat.  1736, 1740)  :  but  it  is  difficult  to  paint  sounds  by  words  i> 
*a»d  in  tncir  reference  to  modern  use,  they  can  b©  understood 
only  by  their  respective  countrymen.  We  may  observe,  that 
our  peculiar  pronunciation  of  the  i  to  fiy  is  approved  by  %* 
rasmus,  (torn.  ii.  p.  ijo^r 
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long  oblivion,  Plato  was  revived  in  Italy  by  a  vene-  chap. 
Table  Greek  %  who  taught  in  the  house  of  Cosmo  .^^^^ . 
of  Medicis.     While  the  syhod  of  Florence  was    . 
involved  in  theological  debate,  some  beneficial  con- 
sequences might  flow  from  the  study  of  his  lelegant 
philosophy  ;  his  style  is  the  purest  standard  of  the 
Attic  dialect  J  and  his  sublime  thoughts  are  some- 
times adapted  to  familiar  conversation,  and  some- 
times adorned  with  the  richest  colours  of  poetry 
and  eloquence*    The  dialogues  of  Plato  are  a  cfra- 
rtiatic  picture  of  the  life  and  death  of  a  sage ;  and 
as  often  as  he  descends  from  the  clouds,  his  mo- 
ral system  inculcates  the  love  of  truth,  of  our  coun- 
try, and  of  mankind.     The  precept  and  example 
•of  Socrates  recommended  a  modest  xioubt  and  li-     •        ^ 
beral  inquiry ;  arid  if  the  Platonists,  with  blind  de- 
votion, adored  the  visions  and  errors  of  their  di- 
vine master,  their  enthusiasm  might  correct  the  dry 
dogmatic  method  of  the  Peripatetic  school.    So 
equal,  yet  so  opposite,  are  the  merits  of  Plato  and     ^ 
Aristotle,  that  "they  may  be  balanced  in  endless 
controversy  j  but  some  spark  of  freedom  may  be 
produced  by  the  collision  of  adverse  servitude.  The     / 
modem  Greeks  were  divided  between  the  two  sects; 
with  more  fury  than  skill  they  fought  under  the 
banner  of  their  leaders;  and  the  field  of  battle  was 
removed  in  their  flight  from€onstantinople  toRome. 
But  this  philosophic  debate  soon  degenerated  into  an 
,4ngry  and  personal  quarrd  of  grammarians ;  and 

K  3  Bessarion, 

* 

*  George  Gemistos  Pletho,  a  various  and  voluminous  wri. 
>ter,  ttie  master  of  Hessarion,  ami  all  the  Platonists  of  the 
jtimes.  He  visited  Italj  in  his  old  age,  and  soon  returned  to 
end  his  days  in  Peloponnesus.  See  the  curious  t>iatribe  of 
Leo  AUatius  dd  Georgits,  in  Fabricius^  (Bibliot.  Grsec.  torn.  x. 
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Bessarion,  though  an  advocate  for  Plato,  protected 
the  natioiMLl  honour,  by  interposing  the  advice  and 
authority  of  a  mediator,  In  the  gardens  of  the  Me- 
dici, the  academical  doctrfne  was  enjoyed  by  th^ 
polite  TOd  leampd;  but  their  philosophic  society 
was  quickly  dissolved ;  and  if  the  writings  of  the 
Attic  sage  were  perused  in  the  closet:,  th^  mpr^ 
powerful  Stagyrite  continued  to  reign  the  oracje  of. 
the  church  and  school  *. 

I  have  fairly>represented  the  literary  merits  of 
the  Greeks  5  yet  it  niust  be  confessed  that  they 
were  seconded  and  surpassed  by  the  ardour  of  the 
Latins.  Italy  was  divided  into  many  independent 
states  5  and  at  that  time,  it  was  the  ambition  of 
princes  and  republics  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
the  encouragement  and  reward  of  literature*  The 
fame  of  Nicholas  the  Fffth  t  has  ngt  been  adequate 
to  his  meri^.  ]^ron>  ^  plebeian  origin,  he  raised 
himself  by  ^is  virtue  and  learning :  the  character 
of  the  |n^  prevailed  over  the  interest  of  the  Pope  ; 
and  he  sharpened  those  weapons  which  were  soon 
pointed  against  die  Roman  church,     ^e  had  been 

the 

^  The  state  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  in  Italy,  is  illustra- 
ted by  fioivin  (Mem.  de  PAcad.  des  Inscriptions^  torn.  ii. 
p.  715 — 729'.),  and  Tiraboschi  (torn,  yi,  p.  i.  p.  259 — 2^8. )• 

f  See  the  Life  of  Nicholas  V.  by  two  contemporary  authors, 
*  Janottus  Mapettu^  (tpm»iii.  p,  ii.  p.  905— 962.)*  and  Vespa* 
sian  of  Florence  (torn.  xxv.  p.  267— *29q.),  in  the  coUeptioii 
of  Muratori  5  and  consult  Tiraboschi  (torn.  yi.  p.  i.  p.  46—52. 
IC9.),  and  Hody  ip  the  articles  of  Theodwe  Gaza,  George  of 
Trebizond,  &c, 

X  Lord  Bolingbroke  observes,  with  truth  and  spirit,  that 
the  Popes, ,  in  this  instance,  were  worse  politicians  than  the 
muftis,  and  that  the  charm  which  has  bound  mankind  for  so. 
many  ages,  was  broken  by  the  magicians  themselves,  (Letters 
pp  the  Study  of  History,  1.  vi.  p.  165.  i66.  octavo  e4i[tion|| 
?779)-  '     ^ 
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the  £pieiid  pf  the  most  eixunent  scholars  of  the  age ;  chap. 
he  became  their  patrofl ;  and  such  was  the  hu-  *  ^^/^'  ^ 
mility  of  his  manners,  that  the  change  vas  scarcely 
discernible  dther  to  them  or  to  himselfp    If  he 
pressed  the  acceptance  of  a  Kberal  gift,  k  was  not 
as  the  measure  of  desert,  but  as  the  proof  of  be« 
nevolence;  and  when  modest  merit  declined  his 
bounty,  ^^  Accept  it,^'  would  he  say  with  a  con* 
sciousness  of  his  own  worth  ;  ^^  you  will  not  al« 
^  ways   have  a  Nicholas  among  ye//    The  in- 
fluence of  the  holy  see  pervaded  Christendom  ^ 
and'  he  exerted  that  influence  in  the  sear.ch,  not  of 
b^iefices,  but  of  books.  .  From  the  ruins  of  the 
Byzantine  libraries,  from  the  darkest  monasteries 
of  Germany  and  Britain,  be  collected  the  4usty 
manuscripts  ofthe  writers  of  antiquity;  andwhero- 
ever  the  original  could  not  be  removed,  a  faithful 
copy  was  transcribed  and  transmitted  £^r  his  use^ 
The  Vatican,  the  old  repository  for  bulls  and  le« 
gends,  for  superstition  and  forgery,  was  daily  re- 
plenished with  more  precious  furniture ;  and  such 
was  the  industry  of  Nicholas,  th3t  in  a  reign  of 
eight  years,  he  formed  a  library  of  five  thousand 
volumes.    To  his  munificence  the  Latin  world 
was  indebted  for  the  versions  of  Xenophon,  Dip- 
dorus,  Polybius,  Thucy4icles,  Herodotus^  and  Apr 
pian  ;  of  Strabo's  Geography,  of  the  Iliad,  of  the 
most  valuable  works  of  Plato  aijd  Aristotle,  of 
Ptolemy  and  Theophrastus^  and  of  the  fathers  of 
the  Greek  church.     The  example  of  the  Roman  Cosmo 
Pontiff  was  preceded  or  imitated  by  a  Florentine  renzo^lJf 
merchant,  who  governed  the  republic  without  arms  Mcdicis. 

K4  and 
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CHAP,  and  xidthout  a  title:  CoBtno  of  Medicis  ^  Was  ^ 
y..  y  ./■■>  father  of  a  Ime  of  prihces,  whc^se  name  and  age  are 
-^' /^  dmostsynonymouswkhthetestoratipnof  learnifig  J 
14^1.  his  credit  was  ennobled  into  faine ;  his  riches  wef^e 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  mankind ;  be  correspond? 
ed  at  once  with  Cs^ro  and  London  i;  and  a  cargo  of 
Indian  spices  and  Gr^ek  books  was  often  iinporte4 
in  the  same  vessel.  The  genius  and  education  of  hia 
grandson  Lorenzo  rendered  him,  not  o|dy  a  patrcm^ 
but  a  judge  and  candidate,  in  the  literary  race.  In 
his  palace,  distress  was  entitled  to  relief,  and  merit 
to  reward  ;  his  idsur^ours  were  ddightfolly  ^pent 
m  the  Hatonic  academy ;  he  aacouraged  the  emu^ 
}ation  of  Demetrius  Chalcondyles  and  Angelo  Po« 
Ktian  ;  and  his  adare  n»6sionary,  Janus  Lascaris,  re*  ' 
turned  from  the  East  wkh  a  treasure  of  two  him- 
dred  manuscript,  fourscore  of  wbkh  were  as  yet 
unknown  in  the  libraries  of  Europe  f.  The  rest  of 
Italy  was  animated  by  a  similar  spirit,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  nation  repaid  the  liberality  of  her  print' 
pes.  The  Latins  held  the  exclusive  property  of  thei? 
pwn  literature ;  and  these  4i^iples  of  Greece  were 

soon 

*  Sec  the  Ikerary  hjstory  of  Cosmo  and  Lorenzo  of  Medi^ 
fis,  in  Tirabosclu,  (torn.  vi.  p,  i.  l.i.  c.  2.),  who  bestows  » 
^ne  measure  of  praise  on  Alphpnso  of  Arragon,  King  of  Naples, 
tbe  Dakes  oi  Milan,  Ferrara,  Urbino,  &c.  The  republic  of 
Venice  has  de^rv^d  the  k«st  from  the  gratitude  of  scholars,     ^ . 

f  Tiraboscbi,  (torn.  vi.  p,  i.  p.  194.),  fro«a  th^  preface  of 
Janus  Lascaris  tp  the  Greek  Anthology,  printed  at  Florence, 
1494.  Latebant  (says  Aldus  in  his  preface  to  the  Greek. 
PratorSj,  apud  fiodiofki,  p.  S49O  ip  Atho  Thract^e  monte. 
£a5  Lascaris  •  .  .  » in  Italiam  reportavit.  Miserat  enim  ipsum^ 
Laurcntius  ille  Medices'  in  Gr^eciam  ad  inquirendos  simul,  et 
quantovis  emendos  pretio  bonos  libros.  It  is  remarkable 
jnougbi  that  the  research  was  facilitated  by  Sultan  Bajazet  II. 
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sdba  capable  of  transfhktntg  and  improving:  the  les»  chap. 


sons  which  they  had  imbibed/  After  a  short  suc- 
cession of  foreign  teiachers,  the  tide  of  emigration 
subsided ;  but  the  language  of  Constantinople  was 
spread  beybnd  the  Alps ;  and  the  natives  of  France, 
Germany,  and  England*,  imparted  to  their  country 
the  sacred  llire  which  they  had  kindled  in  the 
schools  of  Florence  and  Rome  f.  In  the  produc- 
tions of  the  mind,  as  in  those  of  the  soil,  th^  gifts  of 
nature  are  excelled  by  industry  and  skill;  the 
Cireek  authors,  forgotten  on  the  banks  of  th6  Ilis- 
su^,  have  been  illustrated  on  those  of  the  Elbe  and 
the  Thames ;  and  Bessanon  or  Gaza  might  have 
envied  the  superior  science  of  the  barbarians ;  the 
accuracy  of  Budsos,  the  taste  of  Erasmus,  the  co* 
piousness  of  Stephens,  the  erudition  of  Scdiger,  the 
^cemmcnt  of  Rdske,  or  of  Bently.  On  the  side 
pf  the  Latins,  the  discovery  of  pHhtihg  was  ^  casual 
advantage ;  but  this  useftil  art  has  been  applied  by 
Aldus,  aod  |iis  innumerable  successors,  to  perpe« 

tuate 

^  *  The  Greek  language  was  introduced  into  the  university 
pf  Oxford  in  the  last  years  of  the  15th  century,  by  Grocyn, 
Linacer,  and  Latimer,  lyho  had  all  studied  at  Florence  un- 
der Demetrius  Chalcondyles.  See  Dr  Knight's  curious  Life 
pf  Erasmus.  Although  a  stout  academical  patriot,  he  is 
forced  to  acknowledge,  that  Erasmus  learned  Greek  at  Ox- 
ford, and  taught  it  at  Cambridge. 

f  The  jealous  Italians  were  desirous  of  keeping  a  monopoly 
of  Greek  learning.  When  Aldus  wa«  about  to  publish  the 
Greek  scholiasu  oh  Sophocles  and  £uripideS|  Cave,  («pf 
ihey),  cave  hoc  facias,  ne  Bariari  istis  adjuti  domi  mfmeant,  et 
^auciores  in  Italiam  ventitent,  (Dr  Knight;  fn  his  Life  of 
Jlrasmus,  p.  365*  from  Beatus  Rhenanus.)* 


LXVI. 
■V- 
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CHAP,  tuate  dnd*muldply  the  works  of  antiquity *«  A 
w-v*«^  single  manuscript  imported  from  Greete  is  revived 
in  ten  thousand  copies ;  and  each  copy  is  fairer 
than  the  original.  In  this  form,  IJomer  and  Hato 
would  peruse  with  more  sati^&ction  their  own 
writings;  and  their  scholiasts  must  resign  the  prize 
to  the  labours  of  our  w^terh  editors* 

Use  and  Before  the  revival  of  classic  literature,  the  bar- 
abuse  of  ,...,.  .  J  .  . 
'ancient  banaos  uk  {^urope  were  immersed  m  ignorance; 
icarnipg.  ^^  ^^^^  vulgar  tongues  were  marked  with  the 
rudeness  ^d  poverty  of  jtheir  manners.  The 
students  of  the  more  perfect  idioms  of  Rome  and 
Gre^ce^  were  introduced  to  a  new  world  of  light 
and  science ;  to  the  society  of  the  free  and  polished 
nations  of  anuquity ;  and  to  a  fam^U^  converse 
with  those  immortal  men  ^hp  spoke  the  sublime 
language  of  eloquence  and  rea^QQ*  Such  an  inter-p 
co.urse  must  tend  to  reftne  the  taste,  and  to  elevate 
the  genius,  of  the  nipderps  i  s^nd  yet,  from  the  firsp 
experiments,  it  might  appear  that  the  study  of  th^ 
ancients  had  given  fetters,  rather  than  wings,  to  the 
human  mind.  However  laudable,  the  spirit  of  imi« 

tation 

*  TLc  prcsjp  of  A14u5  Majiptps,  a  Roman,  was  established 
at  Venice  about  tbe  year  1494.  He  printed  above  sixty  consi- 
derable works  of  Greek  literature,  almost  all  for  the  first  time  ;  , 
several  containing  different  treatises  and  authors,  and  of  seve- 
ral authors,  two,  three,  or  four  editions,  (Fabric.  £iblio% 
GrsBC.  torn.  xiii.  p.  605,  &c.)«  Yet  his  glory  must  not  tempt 
Qs  to  forget,  that  the  first  Greek  book,  the  Grammar  of  Con- 
etantine  Lascaris,  \^as  printed  at  Milan  in  1476  ^  and  that  the 
~  Florence  Hooker  of  1488  displays  all  the  luxury  of  the  typO* 
graphical  art.  See  the  Annales  Typographici  of  Mattaire,  and 
the  Bibliographic  Instructive  of  de  Sure,  a  knowing  booksellejr 
of  Paris, 
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tation  is  of  a  servile  cast ;  and  the  first  disciples  of  chap. 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  a  colony  of  strangers  v.  \  !,j 
in  the  midst  of  their  age  ;ind  country.  The  minute 
and  laborious  diligence  which  explored  the  anti- 
quities of  remote  times,  might  have  improved  or 
adorned  the  present  state'  of  society.  The  critic 
and  metaphysician  were  the  slaves  of  Aristotle; 
the  poets,  historians,  and  orators,  were  proud  to 
repeat  the  thoughts  and  words  of  the  Augustan 
9ge ;  the  works  of  nature  were  observed  with  the 
^yes  of  Pliny  and  Theophrastus ;  and  some  pagan 
votaries  professed  a  secret  devotion  to  the  gods  of 
Hom^r  and  Plato  ••  The  Italians  were  oppressed 
by  the  strength  iind  number  of  their  ancient.auxi- 
liaries.  The  century  after  the  deaths  of  Petrarch 
and  Boccace  was  filled  with  a  crowd  of  Latin  imi^ 
tators,  who  decently  repose  on  our  shelves ;  but 
in  that  sera  of  learning,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  discern 
^,  T^%1  discovery  of  science^  a  work  of  invention 
or  eloquence,  in  the  popular  language  of  the 

country, 

*  I  will  select  three  singular  examples  of  this  classic  en- 
thusiasm. I.  At  the  synod  of  Florence,  Gemistus  Pletho 
said  in  familiar  conversation,  to  George  of  Trebizond,  that 
in  a  short  time  mankind  i^ould  unanimously  renounce  the 
Gospel  and  .the  Koran  for  a  religion  similar  to  that  of  the 
Gentiles,  (Leo  Allatius,  apud  F^^bricium  tom,  x.  p.  751.). 
2.  Paul  II.  persecuted  the  Roman  academy,  i^hich  had  been 
founded  by  Pomponius  Laetus }  and  the  principal  members 
were  accused  of  heresy,  impiety,  and  fagamm^  (Tiraboschi, 
torn.  vi.  p.  i.  p.  8l.82.)*  3.  In  the  next  century,  some 
scholars  and  poets  in  France  celebrated  the  success  of  Jo« 
delle^s  tragedy  of  Cleopatra,  by  a  festival  of  Bacchus  *,  and, 
it  isNsaid,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  ^at,  (Bayle,  Dictionare, 
JoDELLx.  Fontenelle,  torn.  iii.  p,  50—61.).  Yet  the  spirit 
of  bigotry  might  often  discern  a  serious  impiety  in  the 
sportive  play  pf  fancy  and  learning.    ^    ^ ^^ 
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c  D  A  P.  country  *.  But  as  soon  tis  it  had  been  deeply  sa« 
>  ^^^^'  f  turtted  wth  the  cel^tial  dew,  the  soil  was  quick- 
ened into  vegetation  and  life ;  the  modern  idioms 
-were  refined  j  the  classics  of  Athens  and  Rome 
in^ired  a  pure  taste  and  a  generous  emulation ; 
and  in  Italy,  as  afterwards  in  France  and  England, 
the  pleasmg  reign  of  poetry  and  fiction  was  suc^ 
ceeded  by  the  light  of  specularive  and  experimental 
philosophy^  Genius  niay  anticipate  the  season  of 
itiaturity ;  but  in  the  education  of  a  people,  as  in 
chat  of  an  individual,  memory  must  be  exercised, 
before  the  powers  of  reason  and  fancy  can  be  ex- 
panded ;  npr  may  the  artist  hope  to  equal  or  sur- 
pass, till  he  has  learned  to  imitate  the  woi'ks  of  his 
predecessors, 

CHAP. 

*  The  survivor  of.  Boccace  died  in  tbe  year  1375  }  and  vic  . 
cannot  place  before  1480,  the  composition  of  the  Morgante 
Maggiore  of  Pulci,  and  the  Orlando  Inainorafo  of  Boyardo, 
j^Tiraboschi,  tom*  vL  p.  ii.  p.  I74-—I77*)* 
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CHAP.    LXVIL 

Schism  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins. — Reign  and  Cha* 

^  racter  of  Amurath  the  Seconds — Crusade  of  Ladi* 

slausy  King  of  Hungary. —--His  Defeat  and  Death. 

"^John  Huniades.^-^Scanderbeg. — Constantine  Fa* 

laologus^  last  Emperor  of  the  East. 

np'HE  respective  merits  of  Rome  and  Constanti-  chap. 
A    nople  are  compared  and  celebrated  by  an  '^^y"'> 
eloquent  Greek,  the  fether  of  the  Italian  schools  ^^  Compa- 

;  ri9on  of 

The  view  of  the  ancient  capital,  the  seat  of  his  an-  Rome  and 
cestors,  surpassed  the  most  sanguine  expectations  Jjnopi"" 
of  Emanue!  Chrysoloras ;  and  he  no  longer  blamed 
the  exclamation  of  an  old  sophist,  that  Rome  was 
the  habitation,  not  of  men,  but  of  gods,  Those 
gods  and  those  men  had  long  since  vanished ;  but, 
to  the  eye  of  liberal  enthusiasm,  the  majesty  of 
rain  restored  the  image  of  her  ancient  prosperity. 
The  monuments  oJF  the  consuls  and  Caeifu-s,  of  the 
martyrs  and  apostles,  engsiged  on  all  sides  the  cu- 
riosity of  the  .philosopher  and  the  Christian;  and 
he  confessed,  that  in  every  age  the  arms  and  re- 
ligion of  Rome  were  destined  to  reign  over  the 
earth*    While  Chrysobras  admired  the  venerable 

beauties 

*  *riic  epistle  of  Emanuel  Chrysolora*  to  the  Emperor  Jobiji 
Palaeologus/  will  not  ofiend  the  eye  or  ear  of  a  classical  stu- 
<l«it^  (ad  calcem  Codini  de  Antiquitatibus  C.  P.  p.  107 — 
x^6.}.  The  superscription  suggests  a  chronological  remark^ 
that  John  Palaeologus  II.  was  arssociated  in  the  empire  before 
the  Jrear  1414*  the  date  of  Chrysolora»^s  death.  A  still  earlier 
datc»  Ht  least  1408,  is  deduced  from  the  age  of  his  youngest 
tons  t)cmetrius  and  Thomas,  whp  u*cre  both  Porfhyrogeniti^ 
(Ducange,  Fam.  Bywnt.  p.  244.  247.). 
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CHAP,  beauties  of  the  mother,  he  was  not  forgetful  of  his 
Lxyn.    j^ative  country,  her  fairest  daughter,  her  Imperial 
colony ;  and  the  Byzantine  pfatriot  expatiates  with 
zeal  and  truth,  on  the  eternal  advantages  of  nature, 
and  the  more  transitory  glories  of  art  and  domi* 
hion,  which  adorned,  or  had  adorned,  the  city  of 
Constantine.     Yet  the  perfection  of  the  copy  still  . 
redounds  (as  he  modestly  observes)  to  the  honour 
of  the  original ;  and  parents  are  delighted  to  be 
renewed,  and  even  excelled,  by  the  superior  merit 
of  their  children.     ^^  Constantinople,''  says  the 
orator,  /^  is  situate  on  a  commanding  point,  be-' 
^*  tween  Europe  and  Asia,  between,  the  Archipela^ 
^*  go  smd  the  Euxine.    By  her  interpo^ion,  th^ 
^^  two  seas  and  the  two  continents  are .  united  for 
^'  the  common  benefit  of  nations ;  and  the  gates  of 
^^  commerce  may  be  shut  or  opened  at  her  com* 
^^  mand.    The  harbour,  encompassed  on  all  sides 
*^  by  the  sea  and  the  continent,  is  the  most  secure 
^^  and  capacious  in  the  world.  The  walls  and  gates 
**  of  Constantinople  may  be  compared  with  those 
*'  of  Babylon ;  the ;  towers  ju-e  many ;  each  tower  * 
**  is  a  solid  and  lofty  structure ;  and  the  second 
*'  wall,  the  outer  fortificatipn,  would  be  sufficient 
*'  for  the  defence  and  dignity  of  an  ordinary  capital. 
**  A  broad  and  rapid  stream  may  be  introduced  in- 
•*  to  the  ditches ;  and  the  artificial  island  may  be   ' 
"  encompassed,  like  Athens  *,  by  land  or  water.'* 

Two 

^  *  Somebody  observed,  that  the  city  of  Athens  might  be 
circumnavigated,  (lic  HTnv  rHv  w>df  w»  A^vmin  iviit^tu  xtu 
flt«c**'^«*'  ***  *i^«TAiiir).  But  what  may  be  true  in  a  rhetorical 
sense  of  Constantinople^  cannot  be  applied  to  the  situation  of 
Athens,  ^ve  miles  from  the  sea,  and  not  intersected  or  sttr« 
lounded  by  any  navigable  streains^ 
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Two  strong  and  natural  causes  are  alledged  for  the  c  H  a  p. 
perfection  of  the  model  of  new  Rome.  The  royal  .^^y"^ 
founder  reigned  over  the  most  illustrious  nations  of 
the  globe;  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  de- 
signs,  the  power  of  the  Romans  was  combined  with 
the  art  and  science  of  the  Greeks.  Other  cities  have 
been-  reared  to  maturity  by  acddent  and  time ; 
their  beauties  are  mingled  with  disorder  Sand  de- 
formity ;  and  the  inhabitants,  unwilling  to  remove 

'  from  their  natal  spot,  are  incapable  of  correcting 
the  errors  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  original  vices 
of  situation  or  cUmate.  But  the  free  idea  of  Con- 
fitantinople  was  formed  and  executed  by  a  single 
mind ;  and  the  primitive  model  was  improved  by 
the  otiedient  zeal  of  the  subjects  and  successor  of 
the  first  monarch.  The  adjacent  isles  were  stored 
with  an  inexha(ustible  supply  of  marble ;  but  the 
variotis  materials  were  transported  from  the  most 
remote  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  and  the  public  * 
and  private  buildings,  the  palaces,  churches,  aque- 
ducts, cistehis,  porticoes,  columns,  baths,  and  hip. 
podromes,  were  adapted  to  the  greatness  of  the 
capital  of  the  East.  The  superfluity  of  wealth  was 
spread  along  the  shores -of  Europe  and  Asia  ;  and 
the  Byzantine  territority,  as  far  as  the  Euxine,  the 
Hellespont,  and  the  long  wall,  might  be  considered 
as  a  populous  subu^,  and  a  perpetual  garden.    In 

.  this  flattering  picture,  the  past  and  the  present, 
the  times  of  prosperity  and  decay,  are  artfully  con- 
founded ;  but  a  sigh  and  a  confession  escape  from 
the  orator,  that  his  wretched  country  was  the 
shadow  and  sepulchre  of  its  former  self.     The 

works 


"V 
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GfiiAP.  VK)irks  of  andent  sculpture  bad  beon  d«&ced  by 
Lxvn.  Qij^yjgjjj^j  2eal,  or  J^rbanc  vblence }  t^e  faired 
structures  were  demolished;  and  the  nwbles  of 
Farqs  or  Numidia  were  burnt  for  lime,  or  applied 
to  the  meanest  uses.  Of  many  a  statue,  the  place 
was  marked  by  an  empty  pedestal ;  of  many  a  <Cm 
lumn^  the  size  was  determined  by  a  broken  ca^^ 
pital ;  the  tombs  of  the  Emperors  were  scattered 
on  the  ground }  the  stroke  of  time  was  accelerated 
by  storms  and  earthquakes ;  and  %he  vacant  space 
was  adorned,  by  vulgar  tradition,  with  £abulou$ 
monuments  of  gold  and  silver,  frpni  thes^  won.^ 
ders,  which  lived  only  in  memory,  or  belief^  h^ 
distinguishes,  however,  the  porphyry  pillar,  thgi 
column  and  colossus  of  Justiaiai^*,  and  the  churcbi 
more  especially  the  dome  of  St  Sophia  j  the  b^ 
conclusion^  since  at  could  not  be  desc^ed  a^ 
cording  to  its  merits,  and  after  it  no  other  object 
.  could  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  9ut  he  forgets^ 
that  a  century  before,  the  trembling  fabrics  o^ 
the  colossus  and  the  church  had  been  saived  and 
isuppofted  by  the  tipely  care  of  Androj^us  the 
£lder.  Thirty  years  after  the  EmperoK  hs^d  fortl^ 
(led  St  Sophia  with  two  new  buttress^^  or  pynu' 

nids^ 

*  Nicephorus  Gregoras  has  described  the  Colossus  o^ 
Justinian,  (1.  vii.  12.)  j  but  bis  measures  are  false  and  in- 
consistent. The  editoTi  Boivin;  consulted  his  firieDd  Girar* 
don;  and  the  sculptor  gare  him  the  true  proportions pf  ai^ 
equestrian  statue.  That  of  Justinian  vfM  stiU  visible  to 
]Peter  Gyllius,  not  on  the' column,  but  in  the  outward  court 
^f  the  seraglio  ^  and  he  was  at  Constantinople  when  it  way 
melted  down,  and  cast  into  a  bra^s  cannon^  (de  Topographs 
C.  P.  1.  ii.  c.  17.)* 
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taaidsy  the  eastern  temispbere  suddenly  gave  way  ;  chap. 
and  the  images,  the  altars,  and  the  sanctuary,  were  .^?^y^^;^ 
crushed  by  the  falling  ruin;  The  mischief  indeed 
was  speedily  repaired ;  the  rubbish  was  cleared  by 
the  incessant  labour  of  every  rank  and  age ;  and 
the  i)oor  remains  of  riches  and  industry  were  con* 
secrated  by  the  Greeks  to  the  moist  stately  and  ve^ 
hierable  temple  of  the  East  *; 

The  last  hope  of  the  felling  city  and  empire  was  Tiie 
placed  in  the  harmony  of  the  mother  and  daughter,  scHsm 
in  the  mateimal  tenderness  of  Rome,  and  the  filial  *Qy^cil* 
obedience  of  Constantinople;      In  the  synod  of  of  Flo. 
Florence^  the  Greeks  and  Latins  had  embraced}  "a^d. 
and  subscribed,  and  promised  ;  but  these  signs  of     [^"jT^ 
friendship  werfe  perficUous  ot  fruitless  f ;  and  the 
baseless  fabric  of  the  union  vanished  like  a  dream  |; 
The  Emperor  and  his  prelates  returned  ih  the  Ve- 
netian gaities  j  but  as  they  touched  at  the  Mprea 

Vol.  XH;  h  and 

•  Sec  the  decay  and  r^air^  of  St  Sophia^  Ih  Nibbpb<^tid 
Gxegorasy  (L  vii.  12.  L  ^v.  2.).  The  building  wa^  propped 
by  Aridronicus  in  1317,  the  eastern  hemisphere  fell  in  1345: 
The  Greeks,  in  their  potnpbus  rhetoric,  exaltfcd  the  beauty 
atod  h(^ine&8  of  the  church,  an  Earthly  heaven,  the  ab]D<je  of 
•ngels,  and  of  God  himself,  &c. 

f  The  genuine  and  original  narrative  of  Syropulus  (p.  3^2. 
—351.)  opens  the  schisih  from  thie  first  o^e  of  the  Greeks  at 
Venice,  to  the  general  opposition  at  Const  In  tinoplt  bf  the 
clergy  and  people. 

t  On  the  Schisih  of  Constahtinople,  see  Phrania  (I.  ii: 
c.  17O,  Laonicus  Chalcondyles  (1.  vi.  p.  15 J.  156.),  and  Du- 
cas  (c.  31.)  5  the  last  of  whom  writes  wi^h  truth  artd  freedoih; 
Among  the  modems  we  may  distinguish  the  cpntinuator  of 
Fleury,  (tom._xxii.  p.  338.  &c.  40 u  420.  &c.),  and  Sponda- 
nus,  (A.  D.  1440 — 30.)«  The  sense  of  the  latter  is  drowned 
in  prejudice  and  passion,  as  soon  as  Rome  and  religion  arlEl 
concerned; 
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CHAP,  and  the  isles  of  Corfu  Snd  Lesbos,  the  subjects  of 

T  WIT  ' 

* ,  the  Latins  complained,  that  the  pretended  uman 
would  be  an  instrument  of  oppression.  No  sooner 
did  they  land  on  the  Byzantine  shore,  than  they 
were  saluted,  or  rather  assailed,  with  a  general 
murmur  of  zeal  and  discontent.  During  their  ab* 
sence,  above  two  years,  the  capital  had  been  de« 
prived  pf  its  civil  and  ecclesiastical  rulers.  Fanati- 
cism  fermented  in  anarchy;  the  mc^t  furious 
monks  reigned  over  the  conscience  of  women  and 
bigots ;  and  the  hatred  of  the  Latin  name  was  the 
first  principle  of  nature  and  religion.  Before  his 
departure  for  Italy,  the  Emperor  had  flattered  the 
dty  with  the  assurance  of  a  prompt  relief,  and  a  ' 
pSowerful  succour ;  and  the  clergy,  confident  in 
their  orthodoxy  and  science,  had  propiited  them* 
selves  and  the^r  flocks  an  easy  victory  over  the  blind 
shepherds  of  the  West.  The  double  disappointment 
bcasperated  the  Greeks;  the  conscience  of  the 
subscribing  prelates  was  awakened;  the  hour  of 
temptation  was  past ;  and  they  had  more  to  dread 
ik5om  the  public  resentment,  than  they  could  hope 
from  the  favour  of  the  Emperor  or  the  Pope.  In* 
stead  of  justifying  theii:  conduct,  they  deplored  theif . 
iveakness,  professed  their  contrition,  afid  cast  them- 
iselves  on  the  mercy  of  God  and  of  tl;ieir  brethren* 
To  the  reproachful  qu^tion.  What  had  been  the 
event  or  use  of  their  Italian  synod  ?  they  answered, 
with  sighs  and  tearis, "  Alas !  we  have  made  si  new 
**  faith^;  we  have  exchanged  piety  for  impiety  ;  we 
**  have  betrayed  the  inimatulate  sacrifice ;  and  we 
"  are  become  Azymies^^  (The  Azymites  were 
those  who  celebrated  the  communion  with  unlea* 

vened 
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fiaed  bread ;   and  I  mtist  retract  or  qtialify  the  c  it  Ap. 

I  V  VII 

praise  which  I  have  bestowed  on  the  growing  phi«  \,  ^  .^j 
losophy  of  the  times.)  ^^  Alas !  we  have  been  se-^ 
^  duced  by  distress^  by  fraud,  and  by  th6  hop^ 
<^  and  fears  of  a  transitory  life.  The  hand^  that 
^^  has  signed  the  ixxdoa  should  be  tut  off;  aind  th6 
^^  tongue  that  has  pronounced  the  Latin  creed  de- 
**  serves  to  be  torn  frdm  the  root/*  The  best  proof 
of  their  repentance  was  ah  increase  of  ±esX  for  the 
most  trivial  rites,  and  the  most  incomprehensible 
doctrines;  and  an  absolute  separation  from  al],\ 
without  excepting  their  prince,  who  preserved 
some  r^ard  for  honour  and  consistency.  After 
the  decease  of  the  patriarch  Joseph,  the  Archbishops 
of  Heraclea  and  Trebizond  had  courage  to  refuse 
the  vacant  office ;  and  Cardinal  Bessarion  preferred 
the  warm  and  comfortable  shelter  of  the  Vatican. 
The  choice  of  the  Emperor  and  his  clergy  w2i^ 
confined  to  Metrophanes  of  Cyzicus.  He  wis  cofl- 
^crated  in  St  Sophia,  but  the  teimple  Was  vacant ; 
the  cross-bearers  abdicated  their  service  j  the  in- 
fection spread  from  the  city  to  the  vjUages ;  arid 
Metrophanes  discharged,  without  effect,  some  ec- 
clesiastical thunders  against  a  nation  of  schismatics: 
The  eyes  of  the  Greeks  were  directed  to  Mark  of 
Ephesus,  the  champion  of  his  country ;  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  holy  confessor  were  repaid  with  a 
tribute  of  admiration  and  applause.  His  example' 
and  writings  propagated  the  flame  of  religious  dis- 
cord ;  age  and  infirmity  soon  removed  him  fromi 
the  world ;  but  the  gospel  of  Mark  was  not  a  law 
bf  fprgitfcness ;  and  he  requested  v^ith  his  dying 
L  2  breath,* 
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CHAP,  breathy  that  none  of  the  adherents  of  Rome  might 

Lxyii.    attend  his  obsequies,  or  pray  for  hk  soull 

Zeal  of       '  The  schism  was  not  confined  to  the  narrow  limits 

taU  A^°*  of  the  Byzantine  empire.    Secure  under  the  Ma« 

RuMMAi.   maluke  sceptre,  the  three  patriarchs  of  Alexandria, 

Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  assembled  a  numerous , 

synod ;  disowned  thdr  representatives  at  Ferrara 

and  Florence ;  condemned  the  creed  and  council 

of  the '  Latins ;   and  threatened  the  Emperor  of 

Constantinople  with  the  censures  of  the  Eastern 

church*    Of  the  sectaries  of  the  Greek  communion^ 

the  Russians  were  the  'most  powerful^  ignorant, 

and  superstitious.     Their  primate,  the  Cardinal 

Isidore,  hastened  from  Florence  to  Moscow  *,  to 

reduce  the  independent  nation  under  the  Roman 

yoke.  But  the  Russian  bishops  had  been  educated 

at  mount  Athos ;    and  the  prince  and  people  em- 

l>raced  the  theology  of  their  priests.     Thdy  were 

scandalised  by  the  title,  the  pomp,  the  Latin  cross^ 

of  the  legate,  the  friend  of  those  impious  men  who 

shaved   thdr  beards,  and  performed  the  divine 

office  with  gloves  on  their  hands,  and  rings  on 

Hxek  fingers.  Isidore  was  condemned  by  a  synod  ; 

his  person  was  imprisoned  in  a  monastery ;  and  it 

was    with   extreme   difficulty,  that   the  cardinal 

could  escape  from  the  hands  of  a  fierce  and  fanatic 

people. 

*  Isidore  was  metropolitan  of  Kiow,  but  the  Greeks  subject 
to  Poland  have  removed  that  see  from  the  ruins  of  Kiow  to 
Lembergy  or  Leopold,  (Hcrbesteih,  in  Ramusio,  torn.  iL 
p.  X27.)*  On  the  other  hand,  the. Russians  transferred  their 
spiritual  obedience  to  the  archbishop,  who  bc^came,  in  1588^ 
the  patriarch  of  Moscow,  (Levesque,  Hist,  de  Russie,  torn.  iii« 
p.  188.  190.  from  a  Greek  MS.  at  Turb,  Iter  et  laborer  Ar- 
cfaiepiscopi  Arsenii.)* 
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people  K  The  Russians  refused  a  passage  to  the  OH  ap. 
missionaries  of  Rome,  who  aspire4  to  convert  the  ^^^"• 
pagans  beyond  the  Tanais  t;  and  their  refusal  was 
justified  by  the  maxim.  That  the  guilt  of  idolatry  is 
less  damnable  than  that  of  schism.  The  errors  of 
the  Bohemians  were  excused  by  their  abhorrence 
for  the  Pope;  and  a  deputation  of  the  Greek 
clergy  solicited  the  ^endship  of  those  sanguinary 
enthusiasts  |.  While  Eugenius  triumphed  in  the 
union  and  orthodoxy  of  the  Greeks,  his  party  was 
contracted  to  the  walls,  or  rather  to  the  padace  of 
Constantinople.  The  zeal  of  Palasologus  had  been 
exdted  by  interest }  it  was  soon  cooled  by  oppo« 
sition;  an  attempt  to  violate  the  national  belief 
might  endanger  his  life  and  crown ;  nor  cbuld  the 
pbus  rebels  be  destitute  of  foreign  and  domestic  aid. 

The 

♦  The  curious  narrative  of  Lcvcsquc  (Hist.  4c  Russic, 
torn.  iL  p.  242 — 247.)  is  extracted  from  the  patriarchal^  ar- 
chives. The  scenes  of  Fcrrara  and  Florence  are  described 
by  ignorance  and  passion ;  but  the  Russians  are  credible  in 
the  account  of  their  own  prejudices. 

f  The  Shamanism,  the  ancient  religion  of  the  SamanaeanH 
and  Gymnosophist's,  has  been  driven  by  the  more  popular  Bra- 
mins  from  India  into  the  northern  desarts  ^  the  naked  pbiloso- 
phers  were  compelled  to  wrap  themselves  in  fur  j  but  they  in- 
sensibly sunk  into  wizards  and  physicians.  The  Mordvans  and 
Tcheremisses,  in  the  European  Russia,  adhere  to  this  religion, 
:which  is  formed  on  the  earthly  model  of  one  king  pr  God,  hif 
ministers  or  angels,  and  the  rebellious  spirits  who  oppose  his 
government.  As  these  tribes  of  the  Volga  have  no  images, 
they  might  ,more  justly  retort  on  the  Latin  Missionaries  thci 
name  of  Idolaters,  (Lcvesque,  Histw  des  Peuplcs  soumis  i  \% 
Bomuiation  des  Russes,  torn.  i.  p.  194—237.  423— 46o.)« 

X  Spondanus,  Annal.  Eccles.  tonu  ii.  A.  D.  145 1 9  No.  xj. 
The  epistle  of  the  Greeks,  widi  a  Latin  version,  is  'ext^p%  il^ 
the  college-library  at  Prague* 
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CHAP,    llie  sword  of  his  Ijrother  Demetrius,  who,  in  Itaty^ 

LXVil.    jj^j  maintained  a  prudent  ai^d  popular  silence,  was 

half  unsheathed  in  the  cause  of  religion;    aiid 

Amurath,  the  Turkish  Sultan,  was  displeased  and 

alarmed  by  the  seeming  friendship  of  the  Greeks 

and  Latins. 

fLtlgn  and      "  Sultan  Murad,  pr  Amurath,  lived  forty-nine, . 

of  Amu/    "  ^^^  reigned  thirty  years,  six  months,  and  eight 

iath  II.     <<  days.    He  was  a  just  and  valiant  prince,  of  a 

,441!.    *5  great  ^oul,  padent  of  labours,  learned,  merciful, 

F  br^'*      ^'  religipus,  charitable ;  a  lover  and  encourager  of 

'  "  i^  the  studious,  and  of  all  who  excelled  in  any  art 

f^  or  science ;  a  good  emperor,  and  a  great  general. 

*'  No  man  obtained  more  or  greater  victories  than 

**  Amurath.   Belgrade  alone  withstood  his  attacks. 

f *  Under  his  r^gn,  the  soldier  was  ever  victorious, ' 

f  *  the  citizen  rich  and  secure.     If  he  subdued  any 

*'  country,  his  first  care  was  to  build  moschs  and 

f'  caravanserasy  hospitals,  and  colleges.   Every  yeay, 

^*  he  gave  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold  to  the  sons  of 

**  the  prophet ;   and  sent  two  thousand  five  hun- 

"  dred  to  the  religious  persons  of  Mecca,  IVledina, 

f*  and  Jerusalem  *."     This  portrait  is  transcribed 

from  the  historian  of  thfe  Othman  empire  ;  but  the 

applause  of  a  servile  and  superstitious  people  has 

been  lavished  on  the  worst  of  tyrants ;  and  the 

virtues  of  a  Sultan  are  often  the  vices  most  useful 

to  himself,  or  most  agreeable  to  his  suSjects.     A 

nation, 

*  Sec  Cintcinif.,  History  of  the  Otkman   Empire,  p.  94. 
Murad,  or  Morad,  may  be  correct  5  but  I  have  preferred  the 
'  popular  name,  to  that  obscure  diligence  which  is  rarely  sucl 
tessful  in  translating  an  Oriental  into  the  Roman  alphabet.  ' 
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natbhyignoiamof  the  equal  baotefits  of  liberty  and  ^^^^* 
Uw,  must  be  awed  by  the  flashes  of  aibitrary  power.  ^    y  ^^ 
The  cruelty  of  a  despot  will  assume  the  character 
c^  justice ;  his  profiision,  of  liberality ;  his  obsti« 
nacy,  of  firmness^    If  the  most  reasonable  excuse 
be  rejected,  few  acts  of  obedience  will  be  found 
impossible ;   and  guilt  must  tremble  where  inno- 
cence cannot  always  be  secure.    The  tranquillity 
of  the  people,  and  the  discipline  of  the  troops^ 
were  best  maintained  by  perpetual  action  in  the 
field ;  war  was  the  trade  of  the  Janizaries ;  and 
those  who  survived  the  peril,  and  divided  the  spoil, 
apphuded  the  generous  amludon  of  (heir  sove-  . 
rdgn.    To  propagate  the  true  relij^ion,  was  the 
duty  of  a  £aithful  Mussulman.    The  unbelievers 
were  his  enenues,  and  those  of  th^  prophet ;  and, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  the  scymetar  was  the 
only  instrument  of  conversion.    Under  these  cir* 
cumstances,  however,  the  justice  and  moderation 
of  Amurath  are  attested  by  his  conduct,  and  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Christians  themselves;  who 
consider  a  prosperous  rdgn  and  a  peaceful  death, 
as  the  reward  of  his  singular  merits.   In  the  vigour 
of  his  age  and  military  po^er,  he  seldom  eiigaged 
in  a  war  till  he  was  justified  by  a  previous  and  ade- 
quate provocation ;  the  victorious  Sultan  was  dis^ 
armed  by  submission ;  and  in  the  observance  of 
treaties,  his  word  was  inviolate  and  sacred  *.    The 
Hungarians  were  commonly  the  aggressors;   he 
was  provoked  hy  the  revolt  of  Scanderbeg ;  and 

L4  the 

*  See  Chalcondyles  (I.  vii.  p.  i86.  i-pSOi  Ducas  (c.  33.), 
and  Marinus  Barletius,  (in  ^^t.  Scanderbeg,  p.  145.  146.). 
In  hi$  good  faith  towards  the  garrison  of  Stetigrade,  he  wa^ 
a  lesson  and  example  to  his  son  Mahomet. 
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pHAp.   tlie  perfidious  Garamdinan  was  twice  vaaquishedji 

Vrr>  ~  anid  twice  pardoned  by  the  Ottoman  monarch. 

Before  he  invaded  the  Morea^  Thebes  had  beeQ 

surprised  by  the  despot  j  in  the  conquest  of  Thes- 

salonica,  the  gran4son  of  Bajaizet  might  dispute 

the  recent  purchase  of  the  Venetians.;  and  sftey 

the  first  siege  of  CpHstantinopIe^  the  Sultan  wa^ 

never  tempted,  by  the  distress,  the  absence,  or  the 

injuries,  of  Falasologus,  to  ei^tinguish  the  dying^ 

light  of  the  Byzantine  empire. 

His  But  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  life  and  cha^ 

ibdica-   '^^^^^  of  Amurath,  is  the. double  abdication  of  the 

tioB,      Turkish  throne  j  and  were  not  his  piotives  debase^ 

144,1.   by  an  alloy  ^f  superstition,  we  must  praise  the 

^^1t     royal  philosopher  t^  who,  at  the  age  of  forty,  couI4 

idiscern  the  yanity  of  human  greatness.    Resigning 

the  sceptic  to  his  son,  he  retired  to  the  pleasant 

residence  of  Magnesia  j    but  he  Retired  to  the 

^ociety  of  saints  and  hermits.    It  was  not  till  the 

fourth  fentury  of  the  Hegira,  that  the  religion 

pf  Maho^iet  had  ^en  corrupted  by  an  institution 

so  adverse  to  his  genius ;;  but  in  the  age  of  the 

crusades,  the  various  orders  of  Dervishes  were 

multiplied  by  the  example  of  the  Christian,  and 

fven  t)ie  Latin  monks*.     The  lord  of  pationj^^ 

submitted  to  fast,  and  pray,  and  tvirn  round  in 

endless, 

^  Voltaire  (Essai  sur  PHistoire  General^,  c.  89.  p.  283. 
284.)  admires  U  fkHotophe  Turc  i  would  he  have  bestowed  th^^ 
same  praise  on  a  ChrisUan  prince  for  retiring  to  a  ^lonastery  i 
•  In  his  way,  Voltaire  was  a  bigot,  an  intolerable  bigot. 

f  See  the  articles  Dervhche^  Faiir^  Nastetf  Rohhamat^  in 
d^Herbelot's  fiibliotheque  Orientale.  Yet  the  subject  is  su- 
perficially treated  from  the  Persian  and  Arabian  writers.  It 
U  among  the  Turks  that  these  orders  have  principally  flou- 
rished. %  •      : 
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0ndles  rotation  widi  the  fanatics,  who  miftook  the  c  H  A  p. 
giddiness  of  the  head  for  th^  illumination  of  the  spi-  \^^^^^\ 
lit  *•  But  he  was  soon  awakened  from  this  dream 
of  enthusiam,  by  the  Hungarian  invasion ;  and  his 
obedient  son  was  the  foremost  to  urge  the  public 
danger  and  the  wishes  of  the  people.  Under  the 
banner  of  their  veteran  leader,  the  Janizaries  fought 
|ind  conquered  ;  but  he  withdrew  from  the  field  of 
Varna,  again  to  pray,  to  fast,  and  to  turn  round  ' 
with  his  Magnesian  brethren.  These  pious  opera* 
tions  were  again  interrupted  by  the  danger  of  the 
stSLte.  A  victorious  army  disdained  the  inexperience 
of  their  youthful  ruler  j  the  city  of  Adrianople  was 
abandoned  to  rapine  and  slaughter ;  and  the  una- 
nimous divan  implored  his  piresence  to  appease  the 
tumult,  and  prevent  the  rebellion  of  the  Janizaries. 
At  the  well-known  voice  of  then:  master,  they  trem- 
bled  and  obeyed  j  and  the  reluctant  Sultan  was 
compelled  to  support  his  splendid  servitude,  till,  at 
the  end  of  four  years,  he  was  relieved  by  the  angel 
of  death.  .Age  or  disease,  misfortune  or  caprice, 
have  tempted  several  princes  to  descend  from  the 
throne;  and  they  have  had  leisure  to  repent  of 
their  irretrievable  step.  But  Amurath  alone,  in  the 
full  liberty  of  choice,  after  the  trial  of  empire  and 
solitude,  has  rfpeatedhis  preference  of  a  private  life. 

After 

*  Rycaut  (in  the  present  State  of  the  Ottoman  empire^ 
p.  242 — 268.)  affords  much  information,  which  he  drew  from 
his  personal  conversation  \vith  the  heads  of  the  dervishes,  most 
pf  whom  ascribed  their  origin  to  the  time  of  Orchan.  He  does 
not  mention  the  ZkhuU  of  Chalcondyles,  (1.  vii.  p.  2^6.)^ 
among  whom  Amurath  retired  ^  the  Seids  of  that  author  are 
the  descendants  of  Mahomet. 
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CHAP.       After  the  departure^ of  his  Gre^  bnethro),  £u«, 

T  WIT  ' 

>     ^    \'  genius  had  not  been  unmindfiii  of  their  temporal 
Eugcniu4  intere3t ;  and  his  tender  regard  for  the  Byzantine 
league       empire  was  animated  by  a  just  apprehension  of  the 
ag«iiut      Xurks,  who  approached,  and  might  soon  invade  the 
■^  A^D      ^^^^^s  of  Italy.  Bat  the  spirit  of  the  crusades  had 
1443/     expired  ;  and  the  coldness  of  the  Franks  was  not 
less  unreasonable  than  their  headlong  passion.    In 
the  eleventh  century,  a  fanatic  monk  could  preci- 
pitate Europe  on  Asia  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy 
sepulchre ;  but  in  the  fifteenth,  the  most  pressing 
motives  of  religion  and  policy  were  insufficient  to 
unite  the  Latins,  in  the  defence  of  Christendom. 
Germany  was  an  mexhaustible  store-'house  of  men 
and  arms  *  ;  but  that  complex  and  languid  body 
required  the  in^pulse  of  a  Vigorous  hand ;  and  Fre« 
deric  the  Third  was  alike  impotent  in  his  personal 
character  and  Imperial  dignity.    A  long  war  had 
impaired  the  strength,  without  satiating  the  animo- 
sity, of  France  and  England  f ;  but  Philip,  Duke  of 
3urgundy,  was  a  vain  and  tilagnificent  prince ;  and 

he 

*  In  the  year  143 19  Gernaany  raised  40,000  borse,  men  at 
arms,  against  the  Hussites  of  Bohemia,  (PEnfant,  Hist,  du 
Concile  de  Basle,  torn.  i.  p.  3 1 8.),  At  the  siege  of  Nuys  on 
the  Rhine,  in  1474,  the  princes,  prelates,  and  cities,  sent  their 
respective  quotas  ^  and  the  Bishop  of  Munster  (qui  n^est  pas 
dcs  plus  grands)  furnished  1400  horse,  6000  foot,  all  in  green, 
vrith  1 20c  wdggons.  The  united  armies  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  scarcely  equalled  one  third 
of  this  German  host,  (Memoires  des  Philippe  de  Comines, 
1.  iy.  c.  2.).  At  present^  six  or  seven  hundred  thousand  mei^ 
are  maintained  In  constant  pay  and  admirable  disciplin^y  by 
the  powers  of  Germany. 

*  It  was  not  till  the  yeair  1444,  that  France  and  England 
£Ould  agree  on  a  truce  of  some  monthi|  (see  Rymcr-s  Fqsdera, 
and  the  chronicles  of  both  nations). 
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he  enjoyed,  without  dai^er  or  ezpence,  the  adven-  chap. 
•  Curous  piety  of  his  subjects,  who  sailed,  in  a  gallai^t  y^^^*^ 
fleet,  from  the  coast  of  Flander^  to  the  Hellespont* 
The  maritime  republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa  were 
less  remote  from  the  scene  of  action ;  and  their  hos- 
tile fleets  were  associated  under  the  standard  of  St 
Peter.  The  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Poland, 
which  covered,  as  it  were,  the  interior  pale  of  the 
Latin  church,  were  the  most  nearly  concerned  to 
pj^se  the  progress  of  the  Turks.  Arms  were  the 
patrimony  of  the  Scythians  and  Sarmatiaqs ;  and 
these  nations  might  appear  equal  to  the  contest, 
could  they  point,  against  the  common  foe,  those 
swords  that  were  so  waQtonly  drawn  in  bloody  and 
domestic  quarrels.  But  the  same  spirit  was  adverse 
to  concord  and  obedience ;  a  poor  country,  and  a 
limited  monarch,  are  incapable  of  maintaining  a 
standing  force ;  and  the  loose  bodies  of  Polish  and 
Hungarian  horse  were  not  armed  with  the  senti* 
ments  and  weapons  which,  on  some  occadons,  have 
given  irresistible  weight  to  the  French  chivalry.  Yet, 
on  this  side,  the  designs  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  and 
the  eloquence  of  Cardinal  Julian,  his  legate,  were 
promoted  by  the  circumstances  of  the. times  * ;  by 
the  union  of  the  two  crowns  on  the  head  of  Ladis- 
faus  t,  a  young  and  ambitious  soldier  j  by  the  va- 
lour 

*  In  the  Hufigarian  crusade,  Spondsmus  (Annal.  Eccles. 
A.  D.  J443y  X444O  has  been  mj  leading  guide.  He  has  dili- 
gently ready  and  critically  compared,  the  Greek  and  Turkish 
^naterials^  the  historians  of  Hungary,  Poland,  and  the  West. 
His  narrative  is  perspicuous  ;  and  where  he  can  be  free  from  a 
religions  bias,  the  judgement  of  Spondanus  is  not  conteiUptible. 

f  I  have  curtailed  the  harsh  letter  (Wladislaus)  which  most 
finXtn  affix  to  his  name,  either  in  compliance  with  the  Polish 

pronunciation. 
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CHAP,  lour  of  an  hero,  whose  name  j  the  lume  6f  John 
^^^^\  Huniades,  was  already,  popular  among  the  Chris- 
tiatis,  and  formidable  to  the  Turl^s.  An  endless 
treasure  of  pardons  and  indulgences  was  scattered 
by  the  legate;  many  private  warriors  of  France 
and  Germany  enlisted  under  the  holy  banner ;  and 
the  crusade  derived  some  strength,  or  at  least  some 
reputation,  from  the  new  allies,  both  of  Europe  and  ^ 
Asia.  A  fugitive  despot  of  Servia  exaggerated  the 
distress  and  ardour  of  the  Christians  beyond*  the 
Danube,  who  would  unanimously  rise  to  vindicate^ 
the  religion  and  liberty.  The  Greek  Emperor,  with 
a  spirit  unknown  to.  his  fathers,  engaged  to  guard 
the  BosphoVus,  and  to  sally  from  Constantinople 
at  the  head  of  his  national  and  mercenary  troops* 
The  Sultan  of  Caramania  f  announced  the  retreat 
of  Amurath,  and  a  powerful  diversion  in  the  heart 
.  of  Anatolia ;  and  ^f  the  fleets  of  the  West  could 
occupy  at  the  same  moment  the  streights  of  the 
Hellespont,  the  Ottoman  monarchy  would  be  dis- 
severed and  destroyed.  HeaVen  and  heart  must 
rejoice  in  the  perdition  of  the  miscreants ;  and  the 

legate, 

Pronunciation,  or  to  distinguish  him  from  his  rival  the  infant 
Ladislaus  of  Austria.  Their  competition  for  the  crown  of 
Itungary  is  described  by  Callimachus  (L  i,  ii.  p.  447— 486O1 
Bonfinius  (Decad.  iii.  1.  iv.),  Spondanus,  and  P£nfant. 

f  The  Greek  historians,  Phranza,  Chalcondyles,  and  Da- 
cas,  do  not  aspribe'  to  their  prince  a  very  active  part  in  this 
crusade,  which  he  seems  to  have  promoted  by  his  wishes,  and 
injured  by  his  fears.  . 

f  Cantemir  (p.  88.)  ascribes  to  his  policy  the  original  plan, 
and  transcribes  his  animating  epistle  to  the  King  of  Hi^ngary. 
But  the  Mahometan  powers  are  seldom  informed  of  the  state 
of  Christendom  ^  and  the  situation  and  correspondence  of  the 
knights' of  Rhodes  must  connect  them  with  the  Sultan  of  Ca- 
^        ramania* 
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legate,  with  prudent  ambiguity,  instilled  the  dpi-  chap. 
nion  of  the  invisible,  perhaps  the  visible,  aid  of  the  .^^y^'r 
Son  of  God,  and  his  divme  mother. 

Of  the  Pblish  and  Hungarian  diets,  a  religious  LadisUus, 
"war  was  the  unanimous  cry  j  and  Ladislaus,  after  ^^^nd^ 
passing  the  Danube,  led  an  army  of  his  confede-  and  Huo-i 
rate  subjects  as  far  as  Sophia,  the  capital  of  the  maTchci 
Bulgarian  kingdom.     In  this  expedition  they  ob«  ^s****** 
tained  two  signal  victories,  which  were  justly  ascri-      ^ 
bed  to  the  valour  and  conduct  of  Huniades.     In  > 
the  first,  with  a  vanguard  of  ^  ten  thousand  men, 
he  surprised  the  Turkish  camp ;  in  the  second,  he 
vanquished  and  made  prisoner  the  most  renowned 
of  their  generals,  who  possessed  the  double  ad- 
vantage of  ground  and  numbers.     The  ,approach 
of  winter,  and  the  natural  and  artificial  obstacles  of 
mount  Haemus,  arrested  the  progress  of  the  hero,' 
who  measured  a  narrow  interval  of  six  days*  march 
from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  hostile  towers 
of  Adrianpple,  and  the  friendly  capital  of  the  Greek 
empire.     The  retreat  was  undisturbed ;  and  the 
entrance  into  Buda  was  af  once  a  military  and  re- 
ligious triumph.     An  ecclesiastical  procession  was 
followed  by  the  King  and  his  warriors  on  foot ;  he     . 
nicely  balanced  the  merits  and  rewards  of  the  two 
nations ;  and  the  pride  of  conquest  was  blende^ 
with  the  humble  temper  of  Christianity.     Thirteen 
bashaws,  nine  standards,  and  four  thousand  cap- 
tives, were  unquestionable  trophies  ;    and  as  all 
were  willing  to  believe,  and  none  were  present  to 
contradict,  the  crusaders  multiplied,  with  unblush- 
ing confidence,  the  myriads  of  Turks  whom  they 

had 
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had  left  on  the  field  of  battle  *.  The  most  soKii 
,  proof,  and  the  most  salutary  consequence  of  vic-» 
tory,  was  a  deputation  from  the  divaii  to  solicit' 
peace,  to  restore  Servia,  to  ransom  the  prisoners,; 
and  to  evacuate  the  Hungarian  frontier*  By  this 
treaty,  the  rational  objects  of  the  war  were  obtain«i 
ed  ;^  the  Eng,  the  despot,  and  Huniades  himself^ 
in  thp  diet  of  Segedin,  were  satisfied  with  public 
and  private  emolument ;  a  truce  of  ten  years  was 
concluded ;  and  the  followers  of  lesus  and  Maho<^ 
met,  who  swore  on  the  Gospel  and  the  Koraii,  at- 
tested the  word  of  God  as  the  guardian  of  truth 
and  the  avenger  of  perfidy.  In  the  place  of  the 
Gospel,  the  Turkish  ministers  had  proposed  to  sub-i. 
stitute  the  Eucharist,  the  real  presence  of  the  Ca-i 
tholic  deity  ;  but  the  Christians  refused  to  profene 
their  holy  mysteries  ;  and  a  superstitious  conscience 
is  less  forcibly  bound  by  the  spiritual  energy,  than 
by  the  outward  and  visible  symbols  of  an  oath  f. 

During  the  whole  transaction,  the  Cardinal-le- 
gate had  observed  a  sullen  silence,  unwilling  to 
approve,  and  unable  to  oppose,  the  consent  of  tht 
King  and  people.  But  the  diet  was  not  dissolved 
before  Julian  was  fortified  by  the  vt^elcome  inteK 
Jigence,  that  Anatolia  was  invaded  by  the  Cara* 
manianj  and  Thrace  by  the  Greek  Emperor  j  that 

the 

*  In  their  letters  to  the  Einpefor  Frederic  IIL  the  Hunga- 
rian? slay  300,000  Turks  in  one  battle,  but  the  modest  Julian 
reduces  tbe  slaughter  to  6000,  or  even  2000  infidels,  (^nca^ 
Sylvius  in  EurOp.  c;  5.  and  epist.  44.  81.  apod  Spondanum); 

f  Sec  the  origin  of  ■  the  Turkish  war,  and  the  first  expedir 
tion  of  Ladislaus,  in  the  4th  and  5th  books  of  the  3d  Decad 
of  Bonfijrtiiii,  whof  in  his  division  and  style,  copies  LiVy  wiA 
tolefable  success.  Callimachus  (1.  if.  jp.  487 — 4^6.)  is  stilt 
more  pure  and  authentic*    . 
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the  fleets  of  Genoa,  Venice,  and  Burgundy,  were  chap. 
masters  of  the  Hellespont;  and  that  the  allies,  in-  ^„  ^.„1» 
formed  of  the  victory,  and  ignorant  of  the  treaty, 
of  Ladislaus,  impatiently  waited  for  the  return  of 
his  victorious  army.  "  And  is  it  thus,*'  exclann* 
ed  the  cardinal  •,  "  that  you  will  desert  their  ex- 
**  pectations  and  your  own  fortune  ? ,  It  is  to  them, 
*•  to  your  God,  and  your  fellow  Christians,  that  . 
**  you  have  pledged  your  faith ;  and  that  prior  ob- 
^^  ligation  annihilates  a  rash  and  sacrilegious  oath 
•*  to  the  enemies  of  Christ.  His  vicar  on  earth  is 
"  the  Roman  Pontiff;  without  whose  sanction  you 
**  can  neither  promise  nor  perform.  In  his  name 
"  I  absolve  your  perjury,  and  sanctify  your  arms ;  * 
**  follow  my  foqtsteps  in  the  paths  of  glory  and 
**  salvation  ;  and  if  still  ye  have  scruples,  devolve 
**  on  my  head  the  punishment  and  the  sin.'*  This 
mischievous  casuistry  was  secoijded  by  his  respect- 
able character,  and  the  levity  of  popular  assem« 
blie&.  War  was  resolved  on  the  same  spot  where 
'peace  had  so  lately  been  sworn ;  and,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  treaty,  the  Turks  were  assaulted  by  the 
Christians  ;  to  whom,  with  some  reaison,  they  might 
apply  the  epithet  of  Infidds.  The  falsehood  of  La- 
dislaus to  his  word  and  oath,  was  palliated  by  the 
religion  of  the  times ;  the  most  perfect,  or  at  least 

the 

*  I  do  not  pretend  to  warrant  tb«  literal  accuracy  of  Ju- 
lian's speech,  which  is  variously  worded  by  Callimachus  (1.  iii^  . 
p.  J05 — joy.)*  Bonfinius  (Dec.  iii.  1.  vi.  p.  457.  458.)»  and 
other  historians,  who  tnfght  indulge  their  own  eloquence,  while 
they  represent  one  of  the  orators  of  the  age.  £ut  they  all 
agree  In  the  advice  and  arguments  for  perjury,  which  in  the 
faeld  of  controvcrsfy  are  fiercely  attacked  by  the  Protestants, 
Suid  feebly  <lefended  by  the  Catholics.  The  latter  are  discou«» 
ri|ged  by  the  XDisfortune  of  Warna* 
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CHAP,   the  most  popular  excuse,  would  have  been  the  euc- 


LxyiL    ^^gg  ^£  j^jg  arms,  and  the  deliverance  of  the  Eastern 


church.  But  the  same  treaty  which  should  have 
bound  his  conscience,  had  diminished  his  strength. 
On  the  proclamation  of  the  peace,  the  French  aQ4 
German  volunteers  departed  with  indignant  mur- 
murs !  the  Poles  were  exhausted  by  distant  war- 
fare, and  perhaps  disgusted  with  foreign  command  ; 
and  their  palatines  accepted  the  first  licence,  and 
hastily  retired  to  their  provinces  and  castles.  Even 
tiungary  was  divided  by  faction,  or  restrained  by 
a  laudable  scruple ;  and  the  relics  of  the  crusade 
that  marched  in  the  second  expedition,  were  re- 
duced  to  an  inadequate  force  of  twenty  thoustod 
men.  A  Walachian  chief,  who  pined  the  royal 
standard  with  his  vassals,  presumed  to  remark,  that 
their  numbers  did  not  exceed  the  hunting  retinue 
that  sometimes  attended  the  Sultan ;  ^nd  the  gift 
of  two  horses  of  matchless  speed,  might  admonish 
Ladislaus  of  his  secret  foresight  of  the  event. 
But  the  despot  of  Servia,  after  the  restoration  of 
lis  country  and  children,  was  tempted  by  the 
promise  of  new  realms ;  and  the  inexperience  of 
the  King,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  legate,  and  the 
martial  presumption  of  Huniades  himself,  were 
persuaded  that  every  obstacle  must  yield  to  the 
invincible  virtue  of  the  sword  and  the  cross.  After 
the  passage  of  the  Danube,  two  roads  might  lead 
to  Constantinople  and  the  Hellespotit ;  the  one 
direct,  abrupt,  and  difficult,  through  thenjioun* 
tains  of  Haemus ;  the  other  more  tedious  and 
secure,  over  a  level  country,  and  along  the  shores 
of  the  Euxine ;  in  which  their  flanks,  according 

to 
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to  the  Scythian  discipitiie^  might  alway»^be  covered  chap. 
by  a  moveable  fortification  of  waggous.  The  latter  ,^^^\ 
was  judiciously  preferred ;  the  Catholics  marched 
through  the  plains  of  Bulgaria,  burning,  \dth  wan* 
ton  cruelty,  t^e  churches  and  villages  of  the  Chris- 
tian natives ;  and  their  last  station  Was  at  Wama^ 
near  the  sea*shore,  on  which  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Ladislaus  have  bestowed  a  memorable  name  *« 

It  was  on  this  fatal  spot,  that,  instead  of  finding  Battle  df 
a  confederate  fleet  to  second  their  operations,  they  a  "d. 
were  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  Amurath  himself,  j.  *^'**» 
who  had  issued  from  his  Magnesian  solitude,  and 
transported  the  forces  of  Asia  to  'the  defence  of 
£ur<^.  According  to  some  writers,  the  Greek 
Emperor  hud  been  awed,  or  seduced,  to  grant  the 
passage  of  the  Bosphorus;  and  an  indelible  stain 
of  corruption  is  fixed  on  the  Genoese,  or  the 
Pope's  nephew,  the  Catholic  admiral,  whc^e  mer- 
cenary connivance  betrayed  the  guard  of  the  H^lle^ 
spont.  From  Adrianople,  the  Sultan  advanced,  by" 
hasty  marches,  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men  ; 
and  when  the  Cardinal  and  Huniades  had  taken  a 
nearer  survey  of  the  numbers  and  order  of  the 
Turks,  these  ardent  warriors  proposed  the  tardy 
and  impracticable  measure  of  a  retreat.    The  King 

VojL.  XIL  "  .     M  alone 

*  Wama,  under  the  Grecian  name  of  Odessus,  w^s  a  cp- 
lony  of  the  Milesians,  which  they  denominated  from  the 
hero  Ulysses,  (Celkrius,  totn.  i.  p*  374.  d^Anvillc,  torn,  i^ 
p*  312.).  According  to  Arrian's  Periplus  of  the  £uxine« 
(p.  24.  25.  in  the  first  volume  of  Hudson^s  Geographers),  it 
was  situate  1740  stadia,  or  furlongs,  from'  the  mouth  of 
the  2>anube,  2140  from  Byzantium,  and  360  to  the  north 
of  a  rid^e  or  promontory  of  xnount  H9G»'nus,  which  adranced 
into  the  sea« 
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o  H  A  P.  alone  was  resolved  to  conquer  or  die ;  aad  bis  re- 
Lxyii.  gQiyijQj^  jjj^^  almost  been  crowned  with  a  glenoiis 
and  salutaiy  victory.  The  princes  were  opposite  to 
each  other  in  the  centre)  and  the  Beglerbegs^ 
or  getietals  of  Anatolia  and  Romaniat  commanded 
on  the  right  and  left  against  the  adverse  divisions 
of  the  despot  and  Huniades.  The  Turkish  wings 
were  broken  on  the  first  onset ;  but  the  advantage 
Was  fata! ;  and  the  rash  victors,  in  the  heat  of  the 
pursuit,  were  carried  away  far  from  tne  annoyance 
of  the  fenemy,  or  the  support  of  their  friends.  Whea 
Aftiurath  beheld  thei  flight  of  his  squadrons,  he  de- 
spaired of  his  fortune  and  that  of  the  empire^  A 
veteratn  Janizary  seized  his  horse's  bridle ;  and  he 
had  magnanimity  to  pardon  and  reward  the  soldier 
whd  dared  to  perceive  the  terror,  and  arrest  the 
flight  of  his  sovereign.  A  copy  of  the  treaty,  the 
imonument  of  Christian  perfidy j  had  been  displayed 
in  the  front  of  battle  ;  and  it  is  said,  that  the  Sul- 
tan in  his  distress,  lifting  bis  eyes  and  his^  hands  to 
heaven,  implored  the  protection  of  the  God  of 
truth  J  thd  tailed  on  the  prophet  Jesus  himself  to 
\  aveng'e  the  impious  mockery  of  his  name  and  reli- 
gion ^.  With  inferior  numbei^  and  disordered 
tanks^  the  King  of  Hungary  rushed  forwards  in  the 
confidence  pf  victory^  till  his  career  ivas  stopped 
by  the  impenetrable  phalanx  of  the  Janizaries.  If 
we  may  credit  the  Ottoman  annals,  his  hbrse  wa& 

pierced 

*  Some  Christian  tirriters  affirm,  that  he  drew  from  his 
bosom  th6  host,  or  wafer  on  which  j£he  treaty  had  not  been 
sworn.  The  Moslems  suppose,  with  more  simplicity,  an  ap- 
peal to  God  and  kis  prophet  Jesus,  which  is  likewise '  insi- 
nuate by  Callimachusy  (1.  iii.  p.  516.  Spondan.  A.  D.  14^4^ 
No.  8.)^ 
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pierced  by  the  javelin  of  Amuratli*;  he  fell  among   chap. 
the  spears  of  the  infantry ;  and  a  Turkish  soldier  i^  ^■.  ,1 
plroclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Hungarians,  be-  ^aduuuu 
*^  hold  the  bead  of  your  king  !*'     The  death  of 
Ladislaus  was  the  signal  of  their  defeat. .  On  his 
return  from  an  intemperate  pursuit,  Huniades  de<> 
plored  his  error,  and  the  public  loss ;  he  strove  to 
rescue  the  royal  body,  till  he  was  overwhelmed  by 
the  tumultuous  crowd  of  the  victors  and  vanquish- 
kd  i  and  the  last  efFcMtts  of  his  courage  and  conduct 
were  exerted  to  save  the  remnant  of  his  Walachian 
cavalry.    Ten  thousand  Christians  were  slain  in  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Wama.   The  loss  of  the  Turks^ 
more  considerable  in  numbers,  bore  a  smaller  pro* 
portion  to  their  total  strength ;  yet  the  philosophic 
JSultan  was  not  ashamed  to  confess,  that  his  ruin 
must  be  the  consequence  of  a  Second  and  similar    « 
victory.    At  his  command^  a  column  was  greeted 
on  the  sipot  where  Ladislaus  had  fallen ;  but  the 
modest  inscription,  instead  of  accusing  the  rsishness, 
recorded  the  valour,  and  bewailed  the  misfortune^ 
of  the  Hungarian  youth  f.  -  ^ 

M2  BdEbre 

*  A  critic  will  always  distrust  these  sfoRa  cpima  of  a  victor 
nous  general,  so  difficult  for  valour  to  obtain,  so  easy  for 
fiattery  td  in^fent,  (Gantemir,  p.  90.  ^i.)*  Callimacbus 
(1.111.  p^'S^T*)  more  simply  and  probably  affirms,  sut>erve« 
nientibus  Janizaris,  telorum  multitudine,  non  tam ,  con^essus  ^ 
est,  quam  bbrutus. 

f  Besides  sbme  valda&le  hints  trom  ifeneas  Sylvius,  which 
ate  diligently  collected  by  Spondanus,  our  best  authorities 
are  three  historianftof  the  15th  century,  t^hiUppus  Callimachus 
(de  rtbus  a  Vladislao  PolcMioruAi  at^ue  Hungarotum  Ktge 
^estis,  libri  iii.  in  Bel.  Script.  Rerum  Hungaricarum,  toih.  i. 
P*  433 — S^^Of  Bonfinitts  (decad  iii.  1.  v.  p.  460-1-467.),  and  ^ 
Chalcondyles,  (1«  w.  p»  165-— 179«).  The.  two  first  werfe 
Italians,  but  they  passed  their  liv^s  in  Poland  and  kungaryi 

.  (Fabric* 
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CHAP.      Before  I  bse  sigitt  of  the  field  of  Wama,  I  am 
tempted  to  pause  on  the  character  and  ^tory  of 


Thc  Car*  ^^q  principal  actors,  the  Cardinal  Julian,  and  Joh» 
Julian.  Huniades.  Julian  *  Caesarini  was  bom  of  a  noble 
£unily  of  Rome  }  his  studies  had.  embraced  both 
the  Latin  and  Greek  learning,  both  the  sciences  of 
divinity  and  law;  and  his  versatile  genius  was 
equally  adapted  to  the  schools,  the  camp,  and  the 
court.  No  sooner  had  he  been  invested  with  the 
Roman  purple,  ti&n  he  was  sent  into  Germany  to 
arm  the  empire  against  the  rebels  and  heretics  of 
Bohemia.  The  spirit  of  persecution  is  unworthy 
of  a  Christian  ;  the  military  professional  becomes 
it  priest ;  but  the  former  is  excised  by  the  times; 
and  the  latter  was  ennobled  by  the  courage  o£ 
lulian,  wh6  stood  dauntless  and  alone  in  the  dis* 
graceful  Sight,  of  the  German  host»  As  the  Pope's 
,  legate,  he  opened  the  cotmcil  of  Basil ;  hut  th^ 
president  soon  appeared  the  most  strenuous  cham^ 
|>bn  of  ^ecclesiastical  freedom  ^  and  an  oppositioa 
4S|f  seven  years  was  conducted  by  his  ability  and 
zeaU  After  promoting  the  strongest  measures 
against  the  authority  and  person  of  Eugenius,  some 
secret  motive  o£  interest  or  conscience  engaged 
him  to  desert,  on  a  sudden,^  the  popular  party.  Th^ 

"    ■■  oiu-dinal 

(Fabric.  Bibliot.  Latiit/med.  et  mfimae  JEx^tisy  torn.  L  p.  324. 
Vqssius  de  Hist.  Latin.  1.  ui.  e.  8.  2 1»  Bajle,  Didtionnaire, 
BoNFWu»)>.  A  small  tract  of  Faelix  Pctancius,  chancellor  of 
Segnia,  (M  calcem  Cusrpinian.  de  Csesaribus,  p.  j-i6 — 722.)^ 
represents  the  theatre  of  the  war  in  the  15th  century. 

*  M.  UEnfant  has  described  the  origin  (Hist,  du  Concile  dc 

Basle,  tool.  i.  p.  247,  &e.)y  and  Bohemian  campaign  (p.  3 15, 

&c.),>of  Cardinal  Jxilian..    His  services  at  Basil  and  Ferrar a , 

€•         and  his  unfortunate  end,  are  occasloaally  zeUted  by  Sponda- 

aus^  and  the  contiauator  of  Flcury. 
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cardinal  withdrew  Mmself  from  Basil  to  Ferriara ;  c  H  A  P.  ^ 
and,  in  the  debates  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  the  .^^y^^;^ 
two  nations  admired  the  dexterity  of  his  arguments 
and  the  depth  of  his  theological  erudition  *•  In  his 
Hungarian  embassy  we  have  already  seen  the  mis- 
chievous effects  of  his  sophistry  and  eloquence,  of 
which  Julian  himself  was  the  first  victim^  The 
cardinal,  who  performed  the  duties  of  a  priest  and 
a  soldier,  was  lost  in  thei  defeat  of  Wama*  The 
circumstances  of  his  dfeath  are  variously  related  ; 
but  it  is  believed,  that  a  weighty  incumbrance  of 
gold  impeded  Bis  flight,  and  tempted  the  cruel 
avarice  of  some  Christian  fiigitives. 

From  an  humble,  or  at  least  a  dcwbtful  origin,  John  Cor- 
the  merit  of  John  Huniades  promoted  him.  to  the  nladcs.  **' 
command  pf  the  Hungarian  armies.  His  father 
was  a  Walachian,  his  mothi^  a  Greek ;  her  un- 
known race  might  possibly  ascend  to  the  Emperors 
of  Constantinople  J  and  the  claims  of  the  Wala- 
/:hians,  with  the  surname  of  Coryinns^  from  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  might  suggest  a  thin  pretence 
for  mingling  his  blood  with  the  patricians  of  an- 
jcient  Rome  t»  In  his  youth,  he  served  in  the  wars 
of  Italy,  and  was  retained,  with  twelve  horsemen, 
fcy  the  bishop  of  Zagrab;  the  valour  of  the  white 
M  3  Jcnighu 

*  Syropulus  honourably  praises  the  talents  of  an  enemy, 
^(p*  1*17.)  :  raldit^r«  wa^  u^sn  0  lyAMMws,  mv?Mrorfip»i  »y«tif  xuf 

f  See  BonfiniuSy  decad  iii.  !•  iv.  p.  423.  Could  the  Italian 
historian  pronounce,  or  the  King  of  Hungary  hear,  without  a 
blush,  the  absurd  flattery,  which  confounded  the  name  of  a 
Walachian  village  with  the  casual,  though  glorious  epithet^ 
^  a  4ngU  branch  of  the  Valerian  fainilj  at  Rome  ^ 
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CHAP,   knlj^ht^  was  soon  conspicuous;  he  increased  his 
'    fprtunes  by  a  noble  and  wealthy  marriage ;  and  in 
the  defence  of  the  Hungarian  borders,  he  \^on,  in 
the  same  year,  three  l^attles  against  the  Turks. 
By  his  influence,  Laidislaus  of  Ppland  obtained  the 
crown  of  Hungary ;  and  the  important  service  was 
rewarded  by  the  title  and  office  of  Waivod  of 
Transylvania.    The  first  of  Julian's  crusades  add^d 
two  Turkish  laurels  on  his  brow ;  and  in  the  pub- 
lic distress  the  fatal  errors  of  Warna  were  forgotten, 
touring  the  absence  and  minority  of  Ladislaus  of 
Austria,  the  titular  king,  Huniades  was  elected 
supreme  captain  and  governor  of  Hungary ;  and 
if  envy  at  first  was  silenced  by  terror,  a  reign  of 
twelve  years  supposes  the  arts  of  policy  as  well  as 
of  war.     Yet  the  idea  of  a  consummate  general  is 
not  delineated  in  his  campaigns  ; ,  the  white  kn|ght 
fought  with  the  hand  rather  than  the  head,  as  the; 
chief  of  desultory  barbarians,  who  attack  without 
fear,  and  fly  without  shame  ;  and  his  military  life 
is  composed  .of  a  romantic  alternative  of  victories 
and  escapes.     By  the  Turks,  who  employed  his 
name  to  frighten  their  perverse  children,  he  was 
corruptly  denotmnated  Jancus  Lairtj  or  the  Wicked. 
Their  hatred  is  the  proof  of  their  esteem ;  the  king- 
dom which  he  guarded  was  inaccessible  to  their 
arms  j    and  they  felt  l^im  most  daring  and  forini- 
(iable,  when  they  fondly  believed  the  captain  of  hisj 

country 

*  Philip  dc  Comines,  (Mcmoircs,  Uvi.  c.  I3.)»  from  the 
tradition  of  the  tipoes,  inentions  him  with  high  encomiums, 
bift  under  the  whimsical  name  of  the  Chevalier  Blanc  de  Va- 
laigoe  (Valacliia).  The  preck  phalcondyles,  and  the  Turkish 
Annals  of  {4eunclayius,  presume  to  accuse  his  fidelity  Qf 
valour,  -^ 
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ccmntry  irrecoverably  lost.     Instead  of  confining  CHAP, 
himself  to  a  defensive  war,  four  years  after  the  de-  i^  ^    \t 
feat  of  Wama  he  again  penetrated  into  the  heart  of 
Bulgaria ;  and  in  the  plain  of  €ossova  sustained, 
till  the  third  day,  the  shock  of  the  Ottoman  army, 
four  times  more  numerous  than  his  own.     As  he 
fled  alone  through  the  woods  of  Walachia,  the  hero 
was  surprised  by  two  robbers ;  but  while  they  dis-    , 
puted  a  gold  chain  that  himg  at  his  neck,  he  re- 
covered his  sword,  slew  the  one,  terrified  the  other ;   ' 
and,  after  new  perils  of  captivity  or  death,  consoled 
by  his  presence  an  afflicted  kingdom.    But  the  last 
and  most  glorious  action  of  his  life  was  the  defence 
of  Belgrade  against  the  powers  of  Mahomet  the 
Second  in  person.    After  a  siege  of  forty  days,  the  His  de- 
Turks,  who  had  already  entered  tjie  town,  were  Bei^ra^de, 
<:ompelled  to  retreat  J  and  the  joyful  nations  cele-  and  death, 
brated  Huniades  and  Belgrade  as  the  bulwarks  of     ^Issl 
Christendom  *.     About  a  month  after  this  great  Sept  4!' 
deliverance,  the  champion  expired ;  and  his  most 
spleadid  epitaph  is   the  regret  of  the  Ottoman    , 
prince,  who  sighed  that  he  could  no  longer  hope 
for  revenge  against  the  single  antagonist  who  had 
triumphed  over  his  arms.     On  the  first  vacancy  of 
-the  throne,  Matthias  Corvinus,  a  youth  of  eighteen 
years  of  age,  was  elected  ?ind  crowned  by  the  grate- 
ful Hungarians.     His  reign  was  prosperous  and 
long.   Matthias  aspired  to  the  glory  of  a  conqueror 
and  a  saint  j  but  his  purest  merit  is  the  encourage- 

M  4  ment 

*  Sec  Bonfinius  (decad  iii.  l.^yiil.  p.  49  2.)^  and  Spondanus, 

(A.  D.  1456.  No.  I — 7.)»     Huniades  shared  the  glory  of  the 

^efepce  of  Belgrade  with  Capistran,  a  Franciscan  friar  ;  and 

in  their  respective,  narratives,  neither  the  saint  nor  the  htj^ 

^ondescend  to  talgs  notice  of  his  rivaPs  merit. 
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pient  of  learning ;  an4  the  Latin  orators,  and 
historians,  who  were  jhyited  from  Italy  by  the  son^ 
have  shed  the  lustre  of  their  eloquence  on  the  fa- 
ther's character  ♦. 

In  the  lists  of  heroes,  John  Huniades  and  Scsin^ 
derbeg  are  commonly  associated  f ;  and  they  are 
both  entitled  to  our  notice,  since  their  occupa? 
tion  of  the  Ottoman  arms  delayed  the  ruin  of  the 
Greek  empire.  John  Castriot,  the  father  of  Scan- 
derbeg  J,  was  the  hereditary  prince  of  a  small  di- 
strict of  Epirus  or  Albania,  between  the  mountains 
^d  the  Adriatic  sea.  Unable  to  contend  with 
the  Sultan's  power,  Castriot  submitted  to  the 
hard  conditions  of  pea^re  and  tribute;  he  deli- 
vered 

*  See  Botiiinius,  decad  iji.  1.  viti.— dccad  Iv,  1,  viii.  The 
observations  of  Spondanus  on  the  life  and  c})aracter  of  Mat- 
thias Corvinus,  are  curious  and  critical,  (A.  D.  1464.  No.  i. 
1475.  No.  6.  1476.  No.  14 — 16.  1490.  No.  4.  5.).  Italian 
fame  was  the  object  of  bis  vanity.  His  actions  are  cele'brated 
jn  the  Epitome  Rerum  Hungaricafum  (p.  322 — 41^0  of  Peter 
Kanzanus,  a  Sicilian.  His  wise  and  facetious  sayings  are  re- 
gistered by  Galestus  Mar^ius  of  Narni,  (52^*--568.)  ^  and  we 
have  a  particular  narrative  "of  his  wedding  and  coronation. 
These  three  trapts  are  all  contained  in  the  ^rst  vol.  of  Bel'^ 
Scriptores  Rerum  Hungaricarum. 

f  They  arc  ranked  by  Sir  William  Temple,  in  his  pleasing 
Essay  on  Heroic  Virtue  (Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  385.)!  among  the 
seven  chiefs  who  have  deserved,  without  Wearing,  a  royal 
crown  J  BelisareSy  Narses,  Gcmsalvo  of  Cordova,  William  first 
.Prince  of  Orange,  Alexander  Duke  of  Parma,  John  Huniades^ 
and  Gyeorge  Castriot,  or  Scanderbeg. 

i  I  could  wish  for  some  simple  authentic  memoirs  of  a 
friend  of  Scanderbeg,  which  would  introduce  me  to  the  man, 
the  time,  and  rhe  place.  In  the  old  and  national  histofy  of 
,  M arinus  Barletius,  a  priest  of  Scodra,  (de  Viti,  Moribus,  et 
Rebus  gestis  Georgii  Castrioti,  &c.  libri  xiii.  p.  367.  ^  Ar-* 
gentorat.  1537.  in  fol.),  his  gawdy  and  cumbersome  robes  are^ 
stuck  with  many  false  jewels.  See  likewise  Chalcondyles, 
1.  vii.  p.  185.  1.  viii.  p.  229. 
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yered  his  four  sons  as  thfe  pledges  of  his  fidelity  ;  chap* 
and  the  Christian  youths,  after  receiving  the  mark  .^^y"'^ 
of  circumci^on,  were  instructed  in  the  Mahometan 
religion,  and  trained  in  the  arms  and  arts  of  Turk- 
ish policy  *.  The  three  elder  brothers  were  icon- 
founded  in  the  crowd  of  slaves ;  and  the  poison  to 
which  their  deaths  are  ascribed,  cannot  be  vended 
or  disproved  by  any  positive  evidence.  Yet  the 
suspicion  is  in  a  great  measure  removed  by  the  kind 
and  paternal  treatment  of  George  Castriot,  the 
fourth  brother,  who,  from  his  tender  youth,  dis- 
played the  strength  and  spirit  of  a  soldier.  The 
successive  overthrow  of  a  Tartar  and  two  Persians, 
who  carried  a  proud  defiance  to  the  Turkish  courts 
recommended  .him  to  the  favour  of  Amurath,  and 
his  Turkish  appellation  of  Scanderbeg,  (hkender 
Bfgjj  or  the  Lord  Alexander,  is  an  indelible  me« 
morial  of  his  glory  and  servitude.  His  father's  prin-  ^ 
cipality  was  reduced  into  a  province ;  but  tKe  loss  ^ 

was  compensated  by  the  rank  and  title  of  Sanjiak, 
a  command  of  five  thousand  horse,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  tjie  first  dignities  of  the  empire.  He  served 
with  honour  in  the  wars  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  and 
we  may  smile  at  the  art  or  credulity  of  the  historian, 
who  supposes,  that  in  every  encounter  he  spared 
4he  Christians,  while  he  fell  with  a  thundering  arm 
on  his  Mussulman  foes.  The  glory  of  Huniad^s  is 
without  reproach  ;  he  fought  in  the  defence  of  his 
religion. and  country ;  but  the  enemies  who  atpplaud 
(he  patriot,  have  branded  his  rival  with  the  name  of 

traitor 

*  His  circumcision^  education,  &c,  are  marked  by  Mariaus 
v\th,  brevity  and  reluctance,  (I.  i.  p,  6.  70« 
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CHAP,  traitor  and  apostate.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Christians- 
»  ^  ^  the  rebellion  of  Scanderbeg  is  justified  by  his  fa* 
.  ther'is  wrongs,  the  ambiguous  death  of  his  three 
brothers,  his  own  degradation,  and  the  slavery  of 
his,  country ;  and  they  adore  the  generous,  though 
,  tardy  zeal,  with  which  he  asserted  the  faith  and  in- 
dependence of  his  ancestors.  But  he  had  imbibed 
from  his  ninth  year,  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran  j 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  Gospel ;  the  religion  of  a 
soldier  is  determined  by  authority  and  habit ;  nor  is 
it  easy  to  conceive  what  new  illumination  at  the  age 
'  of  forty  *  could  be  poured  into  his  soul.  His  mo- 
tives would  be  less  exposed  to  the  suspicion  of  in- 
terest or  revenge,  had  he  broken  his  chain  from  the 
moment  that  he  was  sensible  of  its  weight ;  but  a 
long  oblivion  had  surely  impaired  his  original  rijght  j ' 
and  eveiy  year  of  obedience  and  reward  had  ce- 
mented the  mutual  bond  of  the  Sultan  and  his  sub- 
ject. If  Scanderbeg  had  long  harboured  the  belief 
of  Christianity,  and  the  intention  of  revolt,  a  wor- 
thy mind  must  condemn  the  base  dissimulation, 
that  could  only  3erve  to  betray,  that  could  promise 
only  to  be  forsworn,  that  could  actively  join  in  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  perdition  of  so 'many  thou- 
sands of  his  unhappy  brethren.  Shall  we  praise  , 
a  secret  correspondence  with  Huniades,  while  he 

commanded 

3*  Since  Scanderbeg  died,  A.  D.  1466,  In  the  63d  year  of 
Jiis  jage^  (Marinius,  1.  xiii.  p.  370.),  he  wf?  born  ija  140^^ 
since  he  was  torn  from  his  parents  by  the  Turks,  when  he  was 
novetmh^  (Marinius,  1.  i.  p.  i.  6.),  that  event  must  have  hap* 
pened  in  141 2,  nine  years  before  the  accession  of  Amurath  11. . 
who  must  have  inherited,  not  acquired,  the  Albanian  slave, 
^pondanus  has  remarf^ed  t^s  inconsjistency,  A.D^  ^43^»  ^P? 
.31.1443. 1>Io.  1 4. 
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commanded  the  vanguard  of  the  Turkish  army  ?  chap. 
shall  we  excuse  the  desertion  of  his  standard,  a  .^^^^^^ , 
treacherous  desertion,  which  abandoned  the  victory  His  revolt 
to  the  enemies  of  his  benefactors  ?  In  the  confiiaon  Turks, 
of  a  defeat,  the  eyes  of  Scanderbeg  was  fixed  on     ^'  ^' 
the  Reis  Effendi,  or  principal  ^cretary ;  with  a  dag-   Nov.  »*, 
ger  at  his  breast^  he  extorted  a  firman  or  patent  for 
the  government  of  Albania ;  and  the  murder  of  the 
guiltless  scribe  and  his  train  prevented  the  conse- 
quences  of  an  immediate  discovery.     With  some 
bold  companions,  to  whom  he  had  revealed  his  de- 
sign, he  escaped  in  the  night,  by  rapid  marches, 
from  the  field  of  battle  to  his  patiemal  mountains. 
The  gates  of  Croya  were  opened  to  the  royal  man-    ' 
date ;  and  no  sooner  did  he  command  the  fortress, 
than  George  Castriot  dropt  the  mask  of  dissimula- 
tion ;  abjured  the  Prophet  and  the  Sultan,  and  pro- 
claimed himself  the  avenger  of  his  family  and  coun- 
try.    The  names  of  religion  and  liberty  provoked 
^'general  revolt:  the  Albanians,  a  martial  race, 
were  unanimous  to  live  and  die  with  their  here- 
ditary prince  j  and  the  Ottoman  garrisons  were  in- 
dulged in  the  choice  of  msirtyrdom  or  baptism. 
In  the  assembly  of  the  states  of  Epirus,  Scander- 
beg was  elected  general  of  the  Turkish  war  ;  and 
each  of  the  allies  engaged  to  furnish  his  respeftive 
proportion  of  men  and  money.     From  these  con- 
tributions, from  his  patrimonial  eftate,  and  from  the 
Valuable  salt-pits  of  Selina,  he  dVew  an  annual  re- 
venue of  two  hundred  thousand  ducats  *  j  and  the 

entire 

f  His  revenue  and  forces  «e  luckily  givc^n  hj  Marinus, 
(I.rt.  p.440'' 
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CHAP*  entire  sum,  exempt  from  the  demands  of  luxury^ 
V  y  — >  was  strictly  appropriated  to  the  public  use.  His 
manners  were  popular ;  but  his  discipline  was  se- 
vere; and  every  superfluous  vice  was  banished 
from  his  camp  |  his  example  strengthened  his  com« 
mand }  and  under  his  condud,  the  Albanians  were 
invincible  in  their  own  opinion  and  that  of  their 
His  va.  enemieis.  The  bravest  adventurers  of  France  and 
^"'^•-  Germany  were  allured  by  his  fame,  and  retained  iu 
his  service  ;  his  standing  militia  consisted  of  eight 
thousand  horse  and  seven  thousand  foot ;  the  hor- 
ses were  small,  the  men  were  acdve ;  but  he  viewed 
with  a  discerning  eye  the  difficulties  and  resources 
of  the  mountains ;  and,  at  the  blaze  of  ^the  bea-^ 
cons,  the  whole  nation  was  distributed  in  the  strong- 
est posts.  With  such  unequal  arms,  Scanderbeg  re- 
sisted twenty-three  years  the  powers  of  the  Otto- 
man empire ;  and  two  conquerors,  Amunith  (he  Se- 
cond, and  his  greater  son, '  were  repeatedly  baffled 
by  a  rebel,  whcfm  they  pursued  with  seeming  con- 
tempt and  implacable  resentment.  At  the  head  of 
sixty  thousand  horse  and  forty  thousand  Janizaries, 
Amurath  entered  Albania;  he  might  ravage  the 
Open  country,  occupy  the  defenceless  tpwns,  con- 
vert the  churches  into  moschs,  circumcise  the  (Hhris? 
dan  youths,  and  punish  with  death  his  adult  an4 
obstinate  capdves,  but  the  conquests  of  the  Sultai^ 
were  cc«xfined  to  the  petty  fortress  of  Sfedgrade; 
and  the  garrison,invincible  to  his  arms,  was  oppress^ 
cd  by  a  paltry  ardfice  and  a  supersddous  scruple  *f 

Amurath 
*  There  were  two  Dibras,  the  upper  and  lower,  the  BuU 
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Amurath  retired  with  shame  and  loss  from  the  vails  chap. 
of  Croya,  the  castle  and  residence  of  the  Castriots ;  «  ^  *■ 
the  march,  the  siege,  the  retreat,  were  harassed  by 
-a  vexatious,  and  almost  invisible  adversary  *  ;  and 
the  disappointment  might  tend  to  etnji>itter,  perhaps 
to  shorten,  the  last  days  of  the  Sultan  f.  In  the 
fulness  of  conquest,  Mahomet  the  Second  still  felt 
at  his  bosom  this  domestic  thorn ;  his  Heutenants 
were  permitted  to  negociate  a  truce ;  and  the  Alba-^ 
suan  Prince  may  justly  be  praised  as  a  firm  and  able 
chanipion  of  his  national  independence.  The  en- 
thusiasm of'  chivalry  and  religion  has  ranked  him 
with  the  n'ames  of  Alexander  and  Pyrrhus }  nor 
woiild  they  blush  to  acknowledge  their  intrcfNld 
CQuntryman ;  but  his  narrow  dominion,  and  slen« 
der  powers,  must  leave  him  at  an  humble  distance 
below,  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  who  triumped  over 
the  East  and  the  Roman  legions.  His  splendid  at- 
chievements,  the  bashaws  whom  he  encountered,  the 
armies  that  he  xliscomfited,  and  the  three  thousand 
Tui^  who  were  slain  by  bis  single  hand,  must  be  ^ 
Waghed  in  the  scales  of  suspicious  criticism.  A- 
jgainst  an  illiterate  enemy,  and  in  the  dark  solitude 

of 

garian  and  Albanian  5  the  former,  70  miles  from  Croya,  (1.  L 
p.  17.),  was  contiguous  to  the  fortress  of  Sfetigrade,  whose 
inhabitants  refused  to  drink  from  a  well  into  which  a  dead  dog 
had  t;raiterQuslj  been  cast,  (l.v.  p.  139.  140.),  We  wantli 
good  map  of  Epirus. 

f  Compare  the  Turkish  narrative  of  Cantetnir  (p.  92.)  with 
the  pompons  and  prolix  declamation  in  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th 
books  of  the  Albanian  pnest,  who  has  been  copied  by  the  tribe 
of  strangers  and  moderns. 

t  In  honour  of  his  hero,  Barletius  (1.  vi.  p.  1 88-— 192.) 
Iqlis  the  Sultan,  by  disease  indeed,  under  the  walls  pf  Croya. 
But  this  audacious  fiction  is  disproved  by  the  Greeks  and 
Turks,  who  agree  in  the  time  and  manner  of  Amorath's  de^lb 
at  Adrianople. 
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of  Epirus,  hk  partid  biographer^  may  Safely  indulge 
the  latitude  of  romance  :  but  their  fictions  arfe  ex- 
posed by  the  ligHt  of  Italian  history ;  and  they  af* 
ford  a  strong  presiimptioh  against  their  own  truth, 
by  a  fabulous  tale  of  his  exploitsj  when  he  passed 
the  Adriatic  ^ith  eight  hundred  horse  to  the  suc- 
cour of  the  King  of  Naples  *.  Without  disparage- 
ment to  his  fame,  thefy  might  have  owned  that*  he 
was  finally  oppressed  by  the  Ottoman  powers.  In 
his  eictreme  dangel',  he  applied  to  Pope  Pius  the 
Second  for  a  refuge  in  the  ecclesiastical  state ;  and 
his  resources  were  almost  exhausted,  since  Scander- 
beg  died  a  fugitive  at  Lissus,  on  the  Venetian  terri- 
tory f.  His  sepulchre  was  sooii  violated  by  the 
Turkish  conquerors ;  but  the  Janizaries,  who  wore 
his  bones  enchased  in  a  bracelet,  declared  by  this 
superstitious  amulet  their  involuntary  reverence  for 
his  valour.  The  instant  ruin  of  his  country  may 
redound  to  the  hero's  glory  ;  yet,  had  he  balanced, 
the  consequences  of  submission  and  resistance,  a  pa- 
triot, perhaps,  would  have  declined  the  unequal 

contest 

*  See  the  marvels  of  his  Calabrian  expedition  in  the  $th 
niid  ioth,books  of  Marinus  Barletius,  which  may  be  rectified 
by  the  testimony  or  silence  of  Muratori  ( Annali  dUtalia,  torn* 
txiij.  p.  291.),  and  his  original  authors  (Jol^.  Simunetta  de 
Rebus  Francisci  Sfortise,  in  Muratori,  Scripts  Rerum  ItaL 
.,tom«  xxi.  p.  728.  et  alios)*  The  Albanian  cavalry^  under  the 
name  of  Siraaiots^  sooti  became  famous  in  th«  wars  of  Italy, 
(Memoires  des  Comines,  1.  viii.  c.  j.). 

f  Spondanus,  from  the  best  evidence^  and  the  teost  rational 
criticism,  has  reduced  the  giant  Scanderbeg  to  the  human 
size,  A.  D.  1461,  No.  20.  1463,  No.  9.  1465,  Noj  12.  15. 
1467,  No.  I.).  His  own  ktter  to  the  Pope,  and  the  testi- 
mony of  Bhriinza,  (L  iii.  c.  28«)»  a  refugee  in  the  neighbour- 
ing isle  of  Corfu,  demonstrate  his  last  distress,  which  is  awk^ 
wardly  concealed  by  Marinius  Barletius,  (1.  x.}. 
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contest  i^hich  mu^t  depend  on  the  life!  and  genius  chap. 
of  one  man.     Scandorbeg   might  Jndeed  be  sup>  >^^y^j|v 
ported  by  the  rational,  though  ^Uacious  hope,'  that 
the  Pope,  the  King  of  Naples^  and  the  Venetian 
republic,  would  join  in  the  defence  of  a  free  and 
Christian  people,  who  guarded  the  sea-coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  tlie  narrow  passage  from  Greece  to 
li^y.     His  infant  son  was  s^ved  from  the  national 
shipwreck;  theCastriots*  were  invested  with  a  Nea- 
politan dukedom^  and  their  blood  contmues  to  flo^ 
in  the  noblest  families  of  the  realm*     A  colony  of  ^ 
Albanian  fugitives  obtained  a  settlement  in  Cala- 
bria, and  they  preserve  at  this  day  the  language 
and  manners  of  their  ancestors  t« 

In  the  long  career  of  the  decline  and  fall  ,of  constan- 
the  Roman  empire,  I  have  reached  at  le^ngth  the  [^"^  of  the 
last  reign  of  the  Princes  of  Constantinople,  who  Roman  or 
.^o  feebly  sustained  the  name  and  majesty  of  the  Empetort, 
Caesars.     On  the  decease  of  John  Palaeologus,     ^-  ^* 
who  survived  about  four    years   the  Hungarian    Nov.  i— 
crusade  J,  the  royal  family,  by  the  death  of  An-      ,^53^* 
dronicus,  and  the  monastic  profession  of  Isidore,   ^*y  *^* 
was  reduced  to  three  princes,  Constantino,  De- 
anetrius,  and  Thomsis,  the  surviving  sons  of  the 

Emperor 

*  Sec  the  family  of  the  CastrioU,  in  Ducadge,  (fam»l)aU 
inaticse,  &c,  xviii.  p.  348 — 3J0.)* 

f  This  colony  of  Albanesc  is  mentioned  by  Mr  Swinburne, 
XTravcls  into  the  two  Sicilies,  vol.  i.  p.  35O — 3540« 

t  The  chronology  of  Phranza  is  clear  and  authentic  ;  but 
instead  of  four  years  and  seven  months,  Spondanus  (A.D- 
"1445,  No.  7.)  assigns  seven  or  eight  years  to  the  reign  of  the 
last  Constantine,  which  he  deduces  from  a  spurious  epistle  of 
Eugenius  IV.  to  the  Ki"g  of  Ethiopia. 
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CHAP.  Emp^tcr  MaHuel^  /  Of  tb«80  tbe  first  a^d  the  last 
Lxvii.^  were  far4islaatin  th^e  Morcaj  butJDemftrius,  who 
po88Qs«ed  tlie4omam  oi  Sthfhthj  was  in  the  sub- 
MA»i  at  tb^,*head  p£^  a  party  j*  his  ambition  wa3 
not  cbitJedJay  ^the  public  duUress ;  and  his  conspi* 
racy  with  theTurkj/and  the  schismatics  had  al^ 
ready  <B^twrJbed  the  peace  of  his  country.  .  The  fu* 
B«faf  of  thekte  Emperor  was  accelerated  with  sin- 
gular aiKl-;e¥eii  swpicious  hasle ;  the  claim  of  De^ 
roecsius  to  the  vacant  throne  was  justified  by  a  trite 
and  flimsy  sophism.  That  he  was^  born  in  the 
purple,  the  eldest  son  ofhis  father'3'r^ign*    Bi^ 
the  Empress-mother,  the  sa^ate  and  soldiers^  the 
clergy  and  people,  were  ^unanimous  in  the  cause 
of  die  fowful  successor }  and  the  despot  Thomas, 
who,  ignorant   of   the   change^   accidentally  re* 
tamed  to  the  ca[Mtal,  ^serted  with  becomii^  zeaji 
the  interest:  pf  his  absent  brother.    Axjl  lamba^^ 
estdoTj    the  historian  Phranza,   was   iinmedi^tely 
%si^tched  to  the  court  of  Adrianople.^    Apimath 
received  Urn  with  honour, ,  and   dismissed  him 
with  gifts }  but  the  gradbus  approbation*  of  the 
Turkish  Sultan*  announced  his  suporemacy^  and 
the  app9^achlng\downfall  of  the  Eastern  ej^tipire. 
Ayihehanjdt  of  twp  illustrious dq)uties,  the  Im- 
perial icrjDw»:was.  placed^  at  Sparta  on  the  head  of 
Constantine.    |o^  the  springy,  he  sailed  from  the 
Morea,  espap^d  the  encovu^ter  of  a  Turkish  squa- 
dron,  enjoyed  ti;^  acclamations  of  his  subjects^ 
celd>rated  the  festival  H>f  a  new  reign,  and  ex- 
hausted by  his  donatives  the  treasure,  or  rather 
the  Indigence, "  of  the  state.    The  Emperor*  immor 
diately  resigned  to  his  brothers  the  possession  of 

the 
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liie  Mtfrea,  and  the  brittle  frieiid^p  of  the  twq  c  H  A  p« 
priQceii,  iDemetrius  and  Thomas,  was  confirmed  in  '^.^y^^j 
their  mojther's  |»nesence  by  the  frail  security  pfoath$ 
and  embrace*  His  next  occupation  waB  the  choice 
of  a  confibrt»  A  daughter  of  the  Ddge  of  Venice 
had  been  proposed ;  but  the  Byzantine  nobles  ob* 
jectddthf.  distance  between  an  hereditary  monarch 
and  aft€ji:ctiye  magistrate  i  and  in  their  subsequofit 
distre»s^  the  chief  of  that  powerful  republic  was 
not  jemilua^ful  of  the  affront.  Ckmstantine  after- 
wards fiwtated  betweeft  .the  royal  families  of  Trebi* 
zond  and  Gec»^ia  ;^  and  the  embassy  of  Phranza 
repr^s^Qt^  in  hi^  pt^Uc  and  private  life  the  last 
days  o^fh^  JBy^antine  etninre  *. 

'J!he profovestiarSy  or  great  chamberlain,  Phranza,  Eabas. 
sailed  from  Constantinople  as  minister  of  a  briBe-  tV^^ 
^rootn  J  and  the  rencs  of  wealth  and  luxury  were     A.  D. 
^plied  tp  his  pompous  appearance.   His  numerous     Jl^^ 
retinue  consisted  of  nobles  and  guards,  of  physi- 
cians and  monks :  he  was  attended  by  a  band  of 
music  \  and  the  terra  of  his  costly,  embassy  was 
protracted  above  two  years.     On  his  arrival  in 
Georgia  or  Iberia,  the  natives  from  the  towns  and 
villages  flocked  around  the  strangers ;  and  such 
was  their  simplicity,,  that  they  were  delighted  with 
the  effects,  without  understanding  the  cause,  of 
musieal  harmony.     Among  the  crowd  was  an  old 
man,   above  an  hundred  years  of  age,  who  had 
formerly  been  carried  away  a  captive  by  the  bar- 
Vox-.  Xn.  N  barians, 

^  Phranza  (1.  Hi.  c,  x-^6)  deserves  credit  and  esteem. 


/ 


1^8  tM  titJtij^^tt  jA^mmiL 

CWi<l>.>  barfam^i  and  Who  >amused>lm  Ii«ii?»s*itfcia'tald 

turtied  to  Pfinugatt  by  azit  unknoum  i^a  |l  iFtem 
4bbhmpit^telMid;PhmifM  ptioct^dedtdi4ihetro(i]t 
of 'TVebhiofid, >4l^h^reiie  Iird^i0f4)(^^  by  the  Grade 
Prince  it^ite  i^eiit'liMsww'of  vAmasathv  Ittteaid 
dff  r^Ofciiig^  %i  ithe  -  A^&rzhc&j  ih&  easptxienced 
,  mttesfnatn  lexpiplssed  hir  af^prelimisiDix^  tltoi^att  am* 
toiiiottfi  youdt  w6ul  J  n0t  loog  aiUierett)  Iii6  sage  arid 
pticiiie's^tmi'Gf9iis£ltlierj  After tfaeSQhaiiAsde^ 
eeabe,  Us  Ghdstian  ivife  Macna  ||,  ^be  dkii^Qi?  of 
the  Servian^  d»BtK>t^'  had '  beta  hdiiaulrablf  ftestoted 
to  her'  parents «  oft  thefame  of lier  btaiit)r  and  me« 
tit^  die  im  reootnmeiid^  by  the  au^assudor  a^  the 
.  '  i:',M;.\  '    -.  .'    >.'  -.;    :  .«  \)-.      ')  .*:.•  .  meet 

•  •*       ;    /     ^f  ^    .1   ;  ::      '.     •    .    •'.'  !.;•   iM.;    .  ;  '  ^wM  • 

^  Supoose  him  to  baTc  been  captured  m  js&i.  inTwoux^ 

.       first  wIJ^lJ  Gtorgiar (ftetcfecfdfO.'iii"  cV^).  \it  '^ght 

iid(ISowijys.'Qranat  mafMler^iiilto^iibdistAni  ill  1)98^  •aad  Imi 

th«i^ai^-uiltpit^^ice-]4i»qfis..       .     ^,    ^..    ..  .^ 

+  Th^  bipRy  gp^d  ^^  IpdUn?  li^4.  i. JP  y w,  ^mmf4 

x\c  most  perfect  productions  pf  the  vegetable  and  mineralking- 
^hfSA,  The  *  "ahMbah  wiere  on  alai*^^  -^ale  j '  dlngottsi  sevehtjr 
^Itit^^tt  (y^t/ffftifa  /frfijf j/  >ihc  vin^fc  ^g,'  ^wp, life? 
elephants,  elephants  like  sheep.  .  QuidHbet  audendi,  &.c« 

1  He  sailed  in  a  cpuntry-vessel  from  the  ^ice-islands  to  one 
rft<r^'|50Vl<f  orffly  eljteribr  Ihdia ;  itiVfcnhq^e  ttaV<^  griittlcm 

the  discovery  of  the  Cape  or  Gooa  Hope,  is  spurious  or  won- 

Tus  Ogh,  and  the  Helen  of  .thf  Servians^  places  b^r  marnage 
'MtW  Amn^hyin  ttV  yei^* ^4^4.  H  will  tioitl  e'Wly  be  be- 
^vedy  that  in  six-and- twenty  ^Utars  ^ohabition,  the  Sultan  cor* 
pusejos  nod  tetiget*     After  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  4he 
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fllMft1igl|t^be  iwaliBgabi^  tlfc  proffisaK'.  .Tiie 
mi^edCfi0{>tlie6p«r]ite  wmU'  enkkd3ii6!aii^^;  uMfc)Ual 
attiinkte^Y'^^  bavidTiaffiBirjr^ihight  kemmovddf  by^ 

l!lK»idiBg«Qi(iao£l]futkkfa;]i!^  bad  been  repealed^ 
oioa-kiokttdi} .  amd^rttbidtigli'.  tfacf  bar  Mam  ivaa  xmt 
fiHtf  yeaa^  of  icge^'  lUie  tnighe  >7et  <  iiope-togiveaflf 
Mir^to)tlie%mpire» '  ^oiMakitlne  fisisiied  to  the  .ad« 
1ws«^'iKtbiQtt>wa$  fifafieDBlftediiiii  ndifi  £iist  ^Up^tiisrt 
«adted  ircmti.Tndbisbiid^tbkit  ;the  iacti^rol^.tbe 
ciii«^('p{>piMMi'hiK  itiacirfiigef;  andcit  wasrfifuilly.i^e* 
vmtfid49i^<be]^tt&:1«!)wr^^  vbo  onded 

facT'ds^ys^'  ift  the  tnoiiastic  profesfiion*  Redtfticod  to 
the  fir^st  aiiteriiative,7the  choice  of  Phranssat  was  de- 
icidj^d  ill  JaVb^ltf  of  Jt  -Georgi&  pnnceiss  j  aq^.the  va- 
fikf  b§i^hKhtr  am^  dsabMdedib^cidi&'gloiiauSft^aU 
liance.  Irt^tkd  of  demaittfiftg,  according  'tjj-  the 
|AffliiRW!e>T»d'hatiorial  custbml^  a  |)ricefor  lii^daughi^ 
ler  \  he  offeired  a  porjriai^af  fiftywsix^diou^nd,  wth 
iifl'd^]fi«al2pitt[si^  df^i^  dui^ftts  f  atidithe 

services  of  the  amba^dor  were  repaid  by  ah  assu- 
rance, that  as  Ills  son  had  been  adopted  in;baf)lfe«i 
bf  thefimpefdr,  thee^cablisbmvnt^offfcis  ds^tigltt^f 
felidald  b^  tHfe  p^ctilfiti;  csu^epf  the  Ett  of  Coiia 
ssaatinople*  On  the  velum  of  Fhyaom»  the  trmly 
tvas  rafdfied  byttei^Gi-edk'Mon^ctH  ^trtib-with^  Ws 
on^ii  hand  impressed*  three  vetniiKbn' crossed  od  the 

^  The  cUssital  fea<kr  *ttxU  rtcdHiiiit-t^c*  hSieiiJl  k^anem^ 
non^  CUia^^t  I*  V.  144.},  and  the  general  practice  of  anttqaity*. 


COUft. 
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c  (T  A  p«   in  tfae>8f>rkig  hiirg^ines  ^hoold^oiidltet  the.bnde  16 

>^y"lr  her  hnperM  ^afa»ce«    But  GcftiMmtine  enaltaiceii 

his  faith&l  eerraiA^  not  'with  ihe  c^kt^ap{)robatto[i 

i){  E  -sotremgn,  but  with  the  vmna  iredfidie&oe  c(f '» 

fritod^  wfaoj^  after  a  long*  absencey  i#  -  ittpiti^nt  ^to 

State  of     poor  hidisecretd  into  tlleiaofiom  of  tdsifiead.  "^fSioce 

zanti/e      ^^  the  death  of  nly  thother  and  elf  €antacii2efiey  ^h^ 

^«lik>ne  advked  m^  ^wStiKmt'kiterefit  or  pafiaSoii%  I 

•*  am  sttf«bimded/*  said  AeJ[imfepi»y^-bf  mth 

<<  whom  I  can  neither  kir e^  noi-  mi^,  tMt  ^aeteemi 

^  ¥ou  axe  not  S'StifaBgei*  teilsMets  Nottt^r  tl^il^ 
^tAttRYzl  Y  dbstiiidtely  Attached  to  }#o««[  ee^ 
^«%^td,  he  dec)ai%^,  bothr  in  privit^.aild  pnbls^, 
^<  that 'hh'sentimei^tsja^e' the  dMolUt^'iE^^  of 
^*  ray  dfeug;hts  and  afetionsw'  Hie  re^r  lof  f  the  cot»i 
^'tie»  are  swiped  byth^  personaJ  Hft  iactiout 
^  vv^i%  andhowcainri  eonsiittthe  mo^  «ti  qUe- 
*^'8fkiM  of  pc^yinidriwrii^^I^av^  y^tMnoch 
•*  employment  for  your,  diligente  ^difidfeKty«  /fSk 
'*  tfoe  sprihg  yon  shall'  engage  one  of  mf  bMtktera 
«^to  ioHcirthe  succdiii*  of  Ithe  Weste5fft  p6we?s; 
^  fi<iMt  theMotea  yott'diaHinDl  to  €ypf us'  ofii  ii  ^^^ 
^  ticular  commisssion ;  and  fn>m  tberk^  |yroeeed  to 
f^  Georgia  to  receive  and  conduct  the  future  Em* 
**  pregft.'*  Your  commands/^  replied  Phrap^a,  **  are 
**: irremstibte ;  but  deigii^  great  Sir/'the  added^ 
with  a;  d^rious  smUe^  ^  to  coasider,  that  if  I  am 
**  thus  perpetually  absent  frdm  my  &mily,  my 
'  -  «wfe 

-  *  Cantncuzenc  (I  am  ignorant  of  hh  relation  to  tbe  Empe- 
roT  of  that  name)  was  a  grest  ifiproestic,  a  firm  assertop  of  the 
Greek  creed,  and  a  brother  oJF  the  Queen  of  Servia,  whom  he 
vi«Ui4  vritk  ihe  icb^xacter*  of  ambassador^  (Syropulus,  p.  37. 
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^  wife  may  be  tempted  either  to  spefc  another  hu&-  chap. 
**  band,  or  io  tjirow  hmelf  Into  a  raonast^ry."  vj--^ — J 
After  laughing  at  bk  ^pp>r«hftnsfcqs,  the  Emperor  • 
more  gravely  consoled  bib  by  the?  pl^a^ng  assu- 
rance, that  thii  should^  be  hiS;  last  service  abroai:}, 
and  that  he  destined  fpr  bk  son  2^  wealthy  and  noWe 
beires8 ;  for  himsetf,  :the  important  office  of  great 
fogotbete,  or  prinoipai  minister  of  $t^je.  The  mar* 
Tiage  was  immediatdy  stipulated ;  but  the  ofEce, 
however  incompatible  with;  his .  own^  had  been 
tiisuiped  by  the  ^mbitidn  of  the  a4miral«  Some 
daUy.  was  reqtaisite;  to  n^ociate  a  consent  and  an 
equivalent  (.  aad  the  nomination  of  Phranza^  v^as 
half  declaredi  ^nd  half  supp.re$se3,  lest  it  might  be 
displeasing  to  311  ixssplen^  and  powerful  favourite. 
The  winter Ai^aa  spent  ii^.the;  preparatiop^  pf  the  ^ 
embassy ;  and  Pbran^a  ha4  fesolved,  that  the  yoi^tb 
his  son  should  embrace  this^opportunity  of  for^gu 
travel,  and  be  kfc,  on  the  appearance  q{  danger, 
with^his  m^tems^l  kindred  pf  the  ^orea,  Si^ch 
were  the  private  and:public  designs,  which  were 
inten;upted^  by.atTurl^ish  .wa^9  ,^M.  &^^y  buried 
in  thfj  rpins  ofthe/eoipir^. 


N3  CHAP. 
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CHAP.    Lxvm. 

Riign  and  Cfuiracter  QfMafumet  tie  Second.'^-^Siegi^ 
Assimli^  and  final  Conquest^  of  ConstantiMplej  by 
fhe  Turki.-^Deaiff^f  CgmtotttiMe  Pal^^iogm.>'^^ 
Servitude  of  tie  Gr4eix.^'^Extinaion^  tjfihe  Reman 
Empire^  in  4be  Eoii^-^Conderyiaii^n  of  Europe. ^^ 
Cm(^Mi  and  Dtath  tf  Mahomet  the  Second.  ^ 


T 


''HE  ^idgeipf  Constantinople  by  the  Turk?  at* 

.ta(;t8.©ttr  fijc^t^atten^pn  to  th^  ppr^on  3^4 

^fMr^^"^  Qharattej:  9if  the.gr^t  destrqyer.    Mahomet  tl%e 

hornet  ii.  geqQo4  *  wMtJthp  3ou^  of  the  ^qcondAmurath ;  an4 

though. (his. njother  ha^  been  decorated  with  the 

'  titks  of  Christian,  and  PrmcesSj  she  is  more:  pro? 

bably  confounded  with  the  numepus  cqncnbinets 

who, people,  from,  every  climate  the  haram  of  thp 

Suitjan^    His  fii:st  education  and  sentimen|$, were 

those  of  a  devout  Mussulman  j  and  as  often  as  he 

conversed  with  an  infid^>  he  purified  ^,hi/5,  ijaixds 

4md  face  by  the  legal  rites  of  ablution*     Age  i»nd 

empire  appeii*  to  haVe  relaxed  this  narrow  hi%oprf\ 

his  ?^spiring  genius  (Usdaine4  to  acknowledge/a, 

power  aboveifak-ownt;  ahd  in  his  looser  hours  be 

-  ^  Wf  t'life- <]likracrer  of  W^i^hKft  \V  it  ft  dangerous  ti  tifust 
cUh6rii*e'T\ir\Vof'^fe  Chf^thni\''^     most  mbcfei-ate  pits . 

tcscfiTift^ttt:   hid'  tttiiiid  iti    tf^t  )inft  solitiiile ;    see  IffccWrsc 
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presumed  (it  is  said)  to  brand  the  prophet  of  Mdc-  chap. 
qa  as  a  rbW>er  and  impostor.  Yet  the  Suhan  per-  , — ^ — '^ 
severed  in  a  decent  reverence  for  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  K6ran  *  ;  htsi  private  indiscretion 
must  have  been  sacred  from  the  vulgar  ear ;  and 
3Hre  should  suspect  tbecrachiUty  of  ^strang^rs.aad  ,$eCf 
taries^.80  prane  to  beHeve,  that  ^  mind  ivhicb  is 
hardeped  agsunst  truiti>  must  be  drmed^ith  si:^- 
rior  conten^t  for  absurdity  and  jertor*.  Under  the 
tuiticm  of  the  most.skilful  master$i  Mshoni£t4^4^^- 
ced  \icith'  an  early  and  tipid  progi)eas  in  the^^aths  of 
knowledge ;  and  besides  his  native  tongue,  it  is  aJF* 
firmed  that  he  spoke  »6r  Utid^^ood  five  languages  tf 
ihe  Arabic,  the  Persian,'  the  Chaldaaaq  or  Hebrew, 
the  Latin,  and  the  Greek.  The  Persian  might,  in* 
deed,  contribute  to  his  amusement,  and  the  Arabic 
to  his  edification;  and  such  dtu<fies  ttre  &mt)iir  td 
the  Oriental  youth.  In  the  k)^ri:^tirse  of  the 
Greeks  and  Turks,  aconquei^oi*  might  wish  to  con* 
terse  with  the  people  over  whom  he- was  amibitious 
to  teign  J  his  own  praises  in  Latin  poetry  J  or , 
'N  4     ■-'.''.*>:■•  prosS 

''^Cantemit,  (p.'  11^5.),  and'thc  moscks  wliich  fee  foundeii, 
kfest  iQ/publk  regaii^d  for  religion.   :A([a})omdt  f reefy  dssputod  -^ 

viixH^.thfirp^Thtch  Ge^iiadjus  Qn^  the  t^^a  r.(j.i^IiQa5,  {.^pond, 
*A'.  i).  1453,  NoyiL^. 

f  Qjairi()iid'li^g^as  prastierstmmnbvenltVQra^aW,^^^ 
filial<ifiio«m»  :fiecsiaia«i«  t  rThto  •  Jj^tjn  traosUci^r  ^of  JPhransra  faaa 
^rppt  the.,ArabiCy  which  the  Koran  must  recomniend  tp  every 
Mussulmam 

.  %  JPhil«^pbus,  tby;  9:IfVtm  ode,  requested  and  abt^nc^  .the 
UbeT(y  of  bis  wife*«  meijiher  and  sisters  from  the  cpn<}vieror  o^ 
Constantinople*  It  w^^  delivered  into  .th^,  Sultanas  .^<^nds  b^ 
the.  envoys  of  j;he.^}}kc,,pf J\lilanj  I^Uj^lp^pa  iSn^^flf.waj 
'jsuspfccted  of  a  design  91  sctirin^  to  .Cor^st^tujpple  j  ^r  J  t^ 
oratior.ofteii  sound^.thc.  trump.^t  of  hoiy.>^'«?»  C^w4iVft(f  ^^ 
B/L  I*aup:ela:,  Jnt^iMempire$(ie,  J'4^cf^m|pdps^^^ 
torn.  X.  p.  718;  724.  &c.).  *     '  .,,. 
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CHAP,  prase  *  tnight  &id  a  passage .  t^  the  rcy^  tear  %  bvf, 
LXViiL  ^^^  ^^  or  tnerit  could  reccmmend  to^^he  elates^ 
man  or  the  tftchol^r  the  uncouth  :diaic€t:  of  his  He* 
brew  slaves  ?  Th^  histc»ry  afkd  g^ogva^hy  of  the 
wdfki  were  famHiar  lo  hb  memciry  *  ;the  lives  of  riie 
heroes4>f  the  East)  perhaps^f  the  W^st  t!>  excited 
Ms  emuiatioft ;  his  skiU  in:  astrology  ts  excused  by^ 
the  folly  of  )the  times,  and  supposeir  some  rudiments 
of  mathematacal  science ;  and  a  profane  taste  for 
the  arts  ia  betrayed  in  his  liberal  invitation  and  re» 
ward  of  the  painters  of  Italy  J*  But  tfce  itifkence  of 
religion.aad'leaming  were  employed  without  effect 
on  his  savage  and  licentious  nature.  I  will  not  tran- 
ficiibe,  nor  do  I  firmly  believe,  the  dories  ofhis  four- 
teen pages/ whose  belfies  were  ripped  open  in  search 
of  a  Stolen  mdon ;  or  of  the  beauteous  sfeive,  whose 
head  he  sevwed  from  her  body,  to  convince  the  Jani- 
aaries  that  their  master  wrfs  not  the  votary  of  loye* 
His  sobriety  is^ttested  by  the  silence  of  the  Turkish 
annals^  whkh  accused  three,  and  three  only,  of  the 

,  ^  Ottomatti 

'    *  Robert  Valturio  published  at  Verona,  in  1483,  His  twelve 

bookj,  de  Re  Militari,  iii  which  he  first  mentions  tlie'use  of 

bombs.     By  his  patron  Sigismond  Malatcstia,  Prince  of  Ku 

'       mini,  it  had  been  addressed  with  a  l.^in  epistle  to  Mahomed  IL 

.  i',  Acfc^dingtto^ferpi^TO^  he  asijdimiwij^rwi^^^ 
•naacuonsof  Al^^inder,  Augusjtus,  Constantine,  and  Thcodo- 
«ms.  1  have  rfad^  somewhere,  that  tlutarch^S  Lives  were 
Wftnslated.  by  hk  ^orders  intaihei  Tuifcish  kngaage.«''  Mt^ke 
Saltan  bia^self  understood  Greek,  it  must  have  been  for  the 
bene^t  of  his  subjects.  Yet  these  lives  are  a  school  of  freedom 
as  well  as  of  valour. 

:^4  T-h«^raiWbi*  ©«ntile  Bellini,  whbrti  he  Dad  invited  fft>b 
V«nicp,  Was  d^ftniiskk  with  tcchj^in  and  wilar  of 'gold,  and  a 
frtiwe  of  30CO'du<5ab;-  With^  Voltaire,  1  laUgh  at  thts  foolish 
story  of  a  slave  purposely  beheaded,  to  instruct  the  f  abtcir  iq 
the  action  of  ;he  muiclcs. 
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Oftomaft'^lme  rf  the  vice  of  druiiketiftisses  ♦.  But'  c  n  a  ?. 
it  cantiot  h6  dented  t*at  his  fassiims  'Wtreiait  <«i«  ^^^"'v 
itiriousisllnd  inexorable ;  that  in  t^  p«laee,  as  iti^ 
the  fiekiy  z  toii^nt  of  bloo^  wiis  spHt  on  the  UighDesc 
pixyvQcaidoa ;  und  that  date  nobl«^  of  the,  os^Vd 
yeuth  wereoftett  dishwoured  by  bis  unttitural  lu$t. 
In  the  J^lbanian  war,  he^ studied  the  kesoilef  ^and 
soon.  surfASied  ihn  ifOt^Wfis  ofhis  fiitfaen  and  the 
CDiiquesi  of  tw»  eniphre^,  twelveilun^doms^  and  two . 
hundred  trities,  a  vain  ahd  flattsriag -iitcount)  is  a<i 
^ifoed  tp  his^invtnsible  avord.  Hrwas  doubdesa 
a  soldierv  and  piossil^ljita  general ;  Gonstandaqpb; 
hasisealed  his  glory ;  hut  if  weGoiiifare|hrn]fiah%: 
the  obstacles,  and  the  atchievemeBts,iMahomet  difr 
second  must  blrad^  to  susuiaa  parallel  wi^b  Alex** 
asider  or  Tioiour*  UBckur  his  icommand^  tht  Otfio^ 
ra^an. farces,  were  always  xuarexninienyiis  tlBUk. their 
enemies;  yet  tbcfa:  progress  was  hounded  by  thar 
£iiphi»tes  and  the  Adriatk ;  jand  his  sarins  wera 
chedoed  bf  Honiades  and  Seanderbeg;  by  dier 
Rhodtan  knights^  and  by  the  Persian  king. 

In  the  reign  of  Amiffath,  he  twice  tasted  of  royal-  ui»  rc^gn, 
ty,.  and, twice  descended  from  thethwMoep  bis  tfSh^     ^^^,1 
der  age  was  incapable  of  opposing  hfe  father's  resto-  ^*^-  ^t" 
ration,  but  never  could  he  forgive  the  vizirs  who      1481. 
had  r^CGmamcndedi!bat8aittta»7ni>et!isure*^^  H^  .  ^  ^' 

tials  were  celebrated,  with  the  daughter  of  ^  Tui;k-- 
nofln  einir  ^  and^  aftet  a  festival  of  two  mbmtbs,  he 

•  These  Imperial  drunkards  were  Soliriian  l.'Setifn  11.  an<l 
Amurath  XV.\(Ca«feiBirjp.  ^i*);  -'TN«  a^hif  <rfHFfrsk  can 
produce  a^  nK>re  ^guW.  s^^esiiiqei j  >e04ipn)Hdlke  l%ik  HgO)  9ui 
J&uropeaa  travcller^t  wer^t  tj^e  yntM^its  and^ tbt;  eoii^panium  lOf 
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cnoiiT.  dvpacted  fromMAdmn^eiirilh  hisbriile  to  reside 
^^^"^'.  in  the  goYCfmnemt  of  M9gfmm*  Before  the  /end  of 
siK  veeks^  he  .was.  recalM  by  a  wd4^  message 
firaialhe  dhnn,  whieH  amiounced  the  decease  of 
Anmiath^  a&d  tbexmnin^^us  $pmt  of  the  Janizaries. 
Hn  fiptod  aiiA'VigoUfoofiutiaaded  their  obedience  4 
he  pMwd'  the  Hellespont  with  a  chosen  guavd ;  and 
^tbedt^taawof  a  mile  frcm  iMrianople,  t^  vizirs 
and  emirsy  the  jpfianwand  cActt^s,  the  soldiers  ai|d 
the; people,  fell  prostrate  before  the  new  Sultan. 
.  .  They  affected  to  weep,  thejr  affected  to  rejoice  ;  he 
ascended  the  tlmyiei  at  the  age  of  t9fenty«oae  years, 
t^  and  reinoved  the  cause  of  sedition  by  the  deat)^ 
the '  inevitable,  deaths  f^  his  mlant  tu-iothers  **r .  The 
^  airiwisadorsi  of  Enpoape  and  Ash  ^oon  appeased  ta 
^cmgrad^iik^e  bjs  accession,'  and  solickrhis  frieodshipt 
and  to  aU  he»i9K)ke  the  huiiiguag^  of  inpd^iat^ 
peace.  Hie  confidence  of  the  Greek.  Ilmpeipr  waa 
revised  by  the  solemn  ^satbs  and  fwv  assniances 
with  which  he  staled  the  ntificaticm  of  the  itreaty ; 
and  a  rich  domain,  on.  the  banks  of  the  Stxymon, . 
wasasjgned  for  the  annual  payment  of  three,  him- 
ddied  thousand  aspers,  the  pension  of  an  Ottpman 
prince,  who  was  detaine4  at  his  request  in  the  By- 
;3antin^  court..  Yet. the  neighbours  of  lyialiomet 
might  tremble  at  the  severity  with  whklh  a  yoqthiiil 
mon^ch  refi3rmed  the  poi^  of  his  iatther's  house-* 

.  • ,  ^  _  / :.  ..    .,,  :'  hold  J 

}  *^;QfJspiii,  Mc  of  tbefie  ^jdijnf«nt«t  wa^  saved  horn  bis 
cruel  hrodieftaflii  jj«(iti»<|.  At  Home  under  the.  naiac  ol 
CsUiabi»r:OthomiA)i«iw.r..The  ^f^pcisof  Fredenc  III.  we- 
s«0toA  km  wkl^ssii  «ftslft.  in  .Awti^,  wherA  be  e^ded  bis 
life ;  ;sind.Clis|iiDiiO«.jvyb<»  ip.  hh  youtb  conYersed  witji  the: 
^ged  |>riii^^  St.  .Vistula,  applauds  };d%  piety  aod  .wisdo|D|  {ji% 
(;«stribuSf  p*  671.  67J*).. 
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Iiokt;  the  expences  of  luxury  ivere  applied  to  those  chap.  * 
of  atQbitioh,  and  tan  ti^ess  train  ^  seveo thousand  f"^^*^^;. 
fkkoners  was  either  disRnissed'  from  bis  sanrice,  or 
enlisted  in  his  troops.    In  tHe-ftrst.wnitner  ofilm 
reign;  he'  vkited  witfi  ttd  aytny'the  Asiatie  prou 
viriees;  biit,  a^er  humbling  fhg  priie^  Mahiomet  • 
accepted  the  submissfoti  of  thtf  CaHmankkt^  diat 
he;tniglit  nbt  'be  -'d^eried  by  the  smattmr  obstacle 
from  the  execimoB  of^his  gheat  d^ign  )^. 

The  Mahometan,  and  more  espediafty.  the  Turk-  Hostile 
ish  casuistS)  have' pr€^H)ilnced^ t^t nd prcmi^ecan  of  Mahol* 
bind  the  faithftH'  igaiftst  the  interest  and  duty^of  ""^'  j^ 
thieir  reUgion ;   8dd  that  the  Sultan  may  s4>rDgate     i45<* 
his  own  treaties  and  those  of  hi&pncdecesGors;  The 
jlikiice  and  mfagnaiimuty^f  Amuitith  had  scorned  - 
^S'imi»K>ral  prml^ ;    but  his  son^  though  the 
prmideit  of  men,  conkl  scoop  fronl  'sembitiion  to  the 
hksest  aits  of  cfissimulation  and  ^t»t^    Peace  was . 
oji  his  lips',  while  war  was^  in  his  h^art.  <  He  inces- 
santly idghed  for  the  possession  of  €onrauitmople  $ 
atid^e  Greeks^^  by  their  own  indkoredon^  afevd«* 
ed  ^e'  fest  pretence  of  the  fetal  Topture  i; ,  Instead 

^' See  the   accession  of  Mahomet  It.* in  Oucas  (c'.  33.); 

sorvf^  ^hat  except  the  short  hints  of  Cantemir  and  I.euncla- 
vJus,*  t  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  Turkish  account  of 
t^.ih  cbtiqueit;  s&ch  at^«ebouM;a9  wfpbssasitff  tbe^ieg^' of 
Rhotles  bj  Solihtim  II.  i(]M^mdire^dcf  PAcsidcanit  de^Itiscrip- 
tiojis.  torn.  xivf.  p;  71^3^96^.)*  I  w****  cb^ga&re  depenid'on 
t\it  Gtieeks/ whbse  (srejudfces,  in  fioflii«^€legr«ei'Wt«  sabd.utd  bf 
t)ieir 'distress.  Oor  standard  tie xti  aw  thoii  if  ©ucas  (c  54 
v^42.),'  Phransca  (1.  iii.  c.  >^--iaQO»«*'^^l^«»*'dy*«^  0-  ^ii* 
p.  201 — 21409  and  Leonardus  Chiin(if^(Hikofia<' C;'P.vs 

1  (trcQ 
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CHAP,  of  labouring  to  be  forgotten^  their  aplbassadorspur^ 
?^^^^*^>  sued  hispmp,  to  demwd  the  paymesit,  and  even  ^ 
the  iacre^e  of  their  agaual  stipeaid,.  The  dtvaa 
was  i<nport44aed  bj  tbc^complainta,  and  thevisur, 
a  secret  fiiend  of  tjie  CUmstiatfis,  yfm  ^eanstrakiei 
to  deliver  the  sense  of  his^  brethnni*  ^^  7e:fooli^ 
^  ^  and  miserable  Roioans,"  said  Gaiil»  ^'  we  kJlow 
«  your  devic^  and  ye  are  ignorant  of  y©w  own 
^'  danger !  the  scrupul^usi  Amiirath  is,  nc^  niore  ; 
♦^  his  throne  is  occupied  ^y  ^  young  conqueror^ 
^^  ^vhom  no  laws  caa  bmdy  a^d  no  obetael^  can 
^<  resist  ^  and  if 'you  escape  fvonx  his  hands,  give 
"praise  to  thediiviae  clemency,  which  y^  delays 
f'  the  chastisement  of  yoiur  &q»^  Whyr.^o  ye  ^&ik 
"  to  afiright  us  by  vain  and  i&diiwct  menacts  i .  Re«> 
^Mease  theffigitive^Orchan,  crown  him  Sd^an^ 
"  Romania.;  call  the  Qungaria^f  Irdm  beyond  tlM 
"  Danube  i  arm  against  us  the  nations  of  tte  Welti' 
"  smd  be  assured,  that  you  will  oojty  provoke  and 
"  predpiiate  your^  win*"  But  if  the  fears  of  tte 
ambassadora  were  alaxmed  by  the  stern  lai^piag^, 
of  tlie  vi^ur^  they  were  soothed  by.the  oojWSfOV^ 
audience  amd  fnendly  speeiphes  of  the  OtlomaA; 
-  :••■;.•,,..  frvimijf 

Tureo  flocpugnatee* .  -  Noniafa^rglicef  ^544«  ^  4tP»  d0.1ea^#^.y 
The  last  of  the^e  narratives  is  the  earliest  in  date,  since  it  wa&, 
composed  in  the  iile  of  Chios,  the  i6A  of  August  1453,  ^^^f^ 
seventy-nine  days  after  the  Idis  of  the  citf,  and  in  the  Snt 
confusion  of  ideas  and  passions.     Some  hints  may  be  added; 
from  an  epistle  of  Cardinal  Isidore  (in  Farragine  Rerum  Tur- 
cicarum,  ad  calccm  ChalcondyL  Clailseri,  Basils  ^SS^l  ^^ 
Pope  Nicholas  V.  and  a  tract  of  1  beodosiui  Zygomala,  \fliich:^ 
b»  addressed,  in  the  y^ir  1581,  to  Martin  Cnisius,  (Titrco 
Graecia,  1.  i.  p.  74— 98.     Hassil^  1584V)*     The  variooi  factl 
rnd  materials  are  briefly,. though  critically  reviewed  by  Spon- 
danus,  (A.  D.  1553.  No.  r — 27.)'     The  beariay'relations  o£- 
^lonstrelet  and  the  distant  Latins,  I  Ihall  take  kav«  to  disr  . 
regard. 
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pnnce;  and  Mahomet  assured  fhem  that  on  hts  cir  ap. 
fvtnni  t^  Adrianople)  he  wbutd  redress  the  grie-  >^^y."j;. 
Canoes,  and  cdnsuk  the  true  interest  of  the  Greeks. 
Ncr 8CK»^ teedhdtqjcissed  the  Hellespont,  than h^ 
issoed  a  maiidiite  to-sttpp^ess  their  peiisttdn,  and  to 
e±pei  thar  dfScevs  fitrni  the  b&nks  of  the  Stt^on. 
in  thiB  m^asuni  he  betrayed  an  hostile  mind ;  inA 
the^  seeood  drder'annoanfcedy  and  in  some  degree 
comnumGed,/  the  siege  of  Constantinople.  In*  the 
narrow  pass  of  the  Bosphorous,  an  Asiadc  fortress 
had  formerly  been  nased  by  his  grandfather. '  In 
the  oppodte  situaibti,  on  the  European  side,  he  re- 
sQh^n>ereet  a  more  fbrmidai:^  castle;  and  a 
tiHaraad  masons  were  coilunsaided  to  assemble  in 
^id .'sprang^  on  a  spot  nanwd  Asomaton,  abont  five 
milas<ftoin.  tind  Grs^k  metropolis  *.  . Persuasion  is 
tfae;reSD«irce  of  the  feeble  r  and  the  feeble  dan  sel- 
dom persuade.  Tlie  andbas^ors  of  !the  Emperor 
mmtapk^y  ^M\mt'  success,  to  <Mvert  Mahomet 
frota  'die  eicecutibn  of  his'  design.  They  ire* 
pit6ei»l^,  that  his  {grandfather  had  solicit^  the 
pmt^Si^ti  of  Mmud  to  build  a  castle  oil  his  oWn 
tcMil^dribs ;  t^t  thai  thisf  double  fortifica^n,  whi<^ 
vrdtttd  ^omm^d  the  streight,  could  only  tend  to 
iFiokte  thfe  alliance  of  the  nations ;  to  intercept  the 
Latins  who  traded  in  tfie^  Black  Sea,  and  perhaps 
to  annihilate  the  subsistence  of  the  city.    <*  I  form 

♦  The  situation  of  tli«  'fortress,  and  the  tojiograpby  of  the 
Bosphorus,  are  tcft  learned  frdm  Pcttr  G^^ilius  (de  Bo«phor6 
Tbracio,  I.  li.  c.  13.),  licunclavtus  f  Pandect,  p/445  ),  and 
Tournefort  (Voyage  dans  Ic  Leviuii,  torn.  iK-tettre  xv.  p.  443. 
444.), >  but  I  must  regret- the  map  or  p^an  which  TourndFort 
sent  to  the  Froich  minister  of  the  manhe.  The  reader  may 
t urn  back  to  vol*  iii .c.  1 7 .  ef  this  history . 
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CHAP.   ^^ no  en^^pris^,^/ refdiedL.thffi 'perfidkor JUos^ 
^^IJL  ^^  against  tfeteti^y^  .bik*itiie70«a^iite«D£  Ctootnti^ 

^<'  ^or  tlbdrdism^  w  tidhicfBinpffBidUir.  wfe  oodoiacd^ 
«« ivhea  yobiforiBaiP'a' Jcbgoe^  iitizigaxaDiEb( 
^^  whdnitht^  iimnied  0<m  eavtt&rf  by  iMd^afidGdse 
.'"^  HeUti^)oiit<)miqjOcelipittd<b^ 

^'  the>Bcrsphca«SHr^^Wd^m#itflf^*frti^«»^^ 
^  to ,  yioar  nirtevokdce.  i  ^4ttr^i«taMi:dv  dfilduai 
^^  Adfiiinoplev  the  Moslem  tremblsdi;  -^mi^Bot  a 
?  :yrhtle>tbe  C^ourr^'  uisuItedt»ur4k|^ii»Keii>iiS)lt 
^/^  vtdseii  xxsy  fa&er  ihadv.t^limifhGd  ixvibe^  fioldiof 
^^  Warnav  tier voiibed  to^cmctisftsArt ^Mi^itofiMW 

^  Han^yetfteiri^  hw67e^Mi  )>iMeiVi^o  d6a« 

'<  Bosphorus,  Asia  is  ii^bked  by^tltt^  !FUI^ 

^Ewp&pe  is  .deaoRted  by  iihe  Rofvnaiis^  ^^Re«uhi^ 

^^  and  .{nfonayoar^dngy  that  th^ 

^m&^CidiSermt-fmmiA&p^t^ 

«<  refiokittOHSjSuairpass  ihit^vA^h^  i  wtiha^ki^pim 

^  formsrtnore  thsa  tbs^<^d  moW^  ^  Rt€|M4v 

««  safeity $<  fanfft^ihentxt vho^i^iveisai^ikkirl^ imdiai^ 

^'  may  expect  to  be  flaiyed  alite^^  ^J&lqp^itU&dedtainsfr 

'■''•■  tioHj 

"^  *  Tftc  t)pprobiibus  name  wbicK  the  Turlis  bestow  oH  the 
Infidels,  IS  expressed  K^eiSj^t/^Jby  l>ucas/'i^fid  fl^^  by  Leun- 
clavius  and  the  modems.  TSe  forpict  teirm  is  dertved  tf;^  35al 
cange  (Gloss*  Graec.  tom.  i.  p.  53Q.)'froin  <t«i8*ijjo^J  in  vtifgat 
Greek,  a  tortoise,  as  denoting  a  retro^r^dc  rnotioh  froih 'the 
faith.  B^t,  alasl  GabourUtiO  more  than  (3A<f<«r,  whic^^as 
transferred  ft'om  the  Persian  to  the  Turkish  language,  frott^'thi 
tvorehippers  of  fipo  to  those  of  the  crutifix,  (d'Hcrbelot,  Bib- 
iiol,  Orient.  P.475O. 
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tiaa^  CDatfioiitiae,  the  fiM  of  thig  Greeks^ia  spirit  c  H^if  .^ 
as  iannk*,  badideiemilned  to  unsbeathtfae swordv  ^^^^'- ' 


aotfirto  resist  the  approach  and  Mahlishmcnt  of  the 
TttrictKMl  tile  Bospfaoms.  Hemtsxiicaizmed  bjf  the 
odme^of  llU  cmf  and^eecksiastkaisiiiiaiflte]^  whd" 
xMommeftded  a  fysfirai  loss  gctterous,  and  Men 
lewpr^idmts  than 'bit  om^-ter  approm  dieir  pa- 
tieiice;M4  long<iaii&rin jp>  to  brand  die  Qttbmaa 
wib  the. nanue.a^^lt tfif  ati ^gr^s&or^  »nd.tatie-' 
pendmt chaaceiaod liiiie  fbrtfa^finm sa&ty,  andr 
dia  defitmoioa  of  «^  feat  which  o^tddlnotubs  Idag 
oaaiDtaioiedfiathe  Bdghbourbood  of U^  grcnt  and 
populous  dt/i:  linitiist'hopeahdfeBri  tfaefiBaxs.of 
the wit>  andllie^it^pea  of  thecredidoua^  tkeuriiker 
roUedfaMqp  ;.)the  proper  bnsinov  nf  itach  man,  and 
^iiob  bowv^  waa  po^tpoMd.}  and  ^.i^rceks  shut 
tbcRr  ^y»  agaiut  dievhnpcQdiag  dmgfr^  tttl:  the 
amiYal.o£  tfa&  epriag  .and  the  Saltan  decided  tha 
sttMTMCfijQf ihrirrdin.' . .   ..  :  . 

vQfj^.mailiCftifrbo  aever  for^nes^  the  c»ins  are  hc  buiwi 
«ddomidi9oh^}«d«4;  Oaithr  twenty^sixiof  Marefa,  l^'^^^l^''' 
t(be  apl^tod  ;s^  lof^  Asuatam:  \ite  covaredwith  Bospho. 
W^c^Yfi  ruom  of  l4iitki8b'arti&%iB.v.^^a^        "^^ a.  D. 
ioat^k  by  $f a  and  laJadi^rerQxdiUgeQdy ira]ispoit<*'     >4s^4^^ 
od;&am  £\iurope  and:  Asiisi  t«    The  lUnk^^  bad  beeit 

bumtJaCatsiphiygia)  thetimborvas  cut.dcrwia;:in 
..  the 


^  .♦  Plmnz?.  dpf3  ,j«stjc^  to  bis  nj;M|tcr^s  ;jef>«i<f  9Xid  ootiragc. 
Calliditatem  bominis.rnon  ignorarvs  impecator  prior  arma  mo^ 
Ter«  c^^tiloity  an^  stig^^atizcs  thp  fojl^  of.^c  cunp.^cri  fum. 
profani  jproccre*^  w&ich  he  had  ^e^^^j^rgP^^^?  spe  V'^Vf  ^^^^^' 
T)ucas  was  not  a  privy-couiDsellox.     , .      .       ^  .- 

f  Instead  of  this  cltar  aiMl  consistent  ^ipcomtt,  ,the.  Turkish 
AnnftU  (CaiHeaN^,  p«  97.)  revived  the- fOoUsh  talc  f>f  the  ox*s 
hid^f  and  Dido^s  sttatagccp  im  the^  fowid^nviof  Carthag^.  ^ 

.      Ihcsc 


t9%  TBB  wmajsA  AMD  iritik 

c  (f  A  P.  the  woods  of  Horaclca  xd  Micamofa^  «od  Ae 
fy^\-  sftofies  were  dag  faflmtfab  Amtniiwi  iiiitirriife.  iSmsk 
of  the  thBiii  wd  — limw  wts  ataqled  by 
inehi)  aaAa  ii—mwr  ffifitwejcgbio  ^ 
thetf  dM}y  mki..  thttluimm^  iras  Itaik  iftaiis^t 
smgniaE&rm ;  «eh  angle  vm^  flacked  .by.'ttdlMqg 
and  muBf  tvwer;  <Mie.ciitt)he'dndilRt]f^o£j|Jtt  hiH^ 
tflBoakiugthesea^dwre^  ztlMtmsfot  twtmtfAmo 
feet  waa  assigned  -for  the  «i#ls,.  I  bitty  for  .  jfar 
imrers;  and  the-wiiole  buiidmg  wta.orrcctodilqiii 
a^aoJid  platform  izf  kad.  Mahomn  UnwdiimGacd 
and  dirrcted  the  woxk-wkh  indefatigBbleafldoiiii; 
hk  thoeeviziet  cldindid  thefao^iarof  Auihffig 
liMir »3»peattw tMracs.7  theceidi^f fli^/cadjMOTm^ 
iatad.  tM  of  the  'jaiwaiiea^  t)ie.tai8afMC^libMKr 
was  emiobledi  bythesservk^^tfrOod  aA^oietftiiL 
,  tan ;  and th^da^eaee^ .the>i!ajJlkMde.\ii«ieiiaytU 
aned  by  the  eyie^of  a  despot,  vboEia  sattlo-^Jiieiig.  ibe 
hope  of  fortune^  and  whose.&ovn  was  t^Jfae$am^ 
ger  of  death.  i;he  Or^ek^  £aHM^4)i^ld>^iiuh 
tesror  tfaeirreafstibte:  pragwbd  of  liiar  work.; -oMi 
^  vamly  stMve,  by  flattery  and-gifesy-  Ca^  a^ige  a« 
implaeable  foe,  who  soa^t^  and  aiciietly  £ot»enia4i 
^be  sjigfatest  oepasioa  of  ^«quaivc4.  >'&Kh  odeasiens 
must  €001  and  inevitably' be  £(MCid^^  The  ^r^tias  af 
lately  churcbes^  afid  even  thet  m^le  iK^iiflins  whioH 
b^  bem  consecrated  tq  St  Mrchael  the  arcbange), 

w.er^ 

These  annals  (unless  we  are    swayc3'  by  an  antichrlstian  jre- 
jUdke}  arc  far  less  valuable  than  the  Greek  histoflans. 

^  In  the  dtnensions  of  ^ this  fortress,  ^he  old  cattle  6f  £u- 
^•opey  Fhraitca  does  net  exactly  agree  with  CbirleondjW, 
whose  description  has  been  verified  on  the  «pot  by  bis  cdt- 
*^tor  Leunclavius. 
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were  extiplofeA  yrkhoot  scmpb  by  theproftne  and  chap. 
rapaciom  Maaleais;  and  sbiae  CliristaasK»  who  f^^^^"'^ 
premnwl  to  oppoae  thfi  reaaamij  lecetved  from: 
their  hnds  the  cvown  of  nunrtyrdMB.  Gonstantine 
Isui  soiicitad  a  Tuf^k  giiasd  to  pratoct  tbe  fi^^ 
and  hafvests  6f  his  sutofects  t  the  guard  \ias  &K$d  ; 
but  their  first  order  was  to  ailow  &ce  pastore  to 
the  nmles  and  bonae&of  the^auiip,  and  to  defend 
their  brethrcoi  if  they  ^lould  be  molested  by  the 
natives,  llie  retinue  of  an  Ottoman  chief  had  left 
thdrhorses  to  pas&thenight  among  the  ripe  com  ; 
thedtftiiagewasf^l;  the  instiit was  resented;  and 
sev^erat  of  Yxsih  nations  were  ilain  in  a  tumultuous 
cteiict*  Mahomet  listened  with  joy  to  the  com-^ 
fMxiti  andadet^hmemwas  commanded  to  exter« 
mhiate  the  guilty  irilbige^  the  guihyhad  Add;  bnt 
fbPff^imocttit  and  unsuspecting  reaperis  were  mas- 
sifcred'by  the  soldiers.  -  Till  this  provocation^  Co».  The  / 
statuhiople  had  been  open  to ^ the  visits  of  csomJ  var,  '^ 
in*rce  and  curiosity*  On  the  first  alai-rn^  tha  gates  J*^"^  * 
%i^ere  shut ;  but  th^  Emperor^  stiH  anxious  for  peace, 
Released,  on  the  third  da^,  bb  Tu^^sh  captivesif ; 
ilid  eitpre$$€fd,  m  a  1a^  message,  the  firm^^  rei^gni^^ 
tion  of  a  Christian  )md  i  soldter;  *«  l^<*e  neither 
^  oaths,  nor  treaty,  nor  subnussiot^  can'  secure. 
•*  fieaee,  pursue,**  said  he  tovMahl)mety  **  yeur  im- 
**  l^us  warfare.  -  My  triist  is  in  God  al(2ftm ;  if  it 
•*  {fhould  please  him  to  raolify  your,  heart,  I  shall 
*^  rejoice  in  the  happy  thange ;  if  he  delivers  the 
Voju.  XII.  O  « city 

*  AmoDg  .thesi&„were  some  pages  of  Mahom^.  so  consciou*. 
oihh  loexorable  rigour,  that  tl^y  begged  to  Ipfe^heir  be|t^ 
id  the  city  urtl^ss  they  could  return"  before  iupsH.   ,  ^  » 
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CHAP. 


Sc^t>j 


A.D. 

>453» 
Jan*  17* 


PrepMra- 
tions  for 
\the  siege 
of  Con- 
stanti- 
nople. 


^«  may  to  hi$  hoiy  will  But  mttil  the  Jucige^  of- the 
*^  earth  £^l.prom)uncebetweqEi,»%  it  is  my  dufy 
^<  to  Uve;^d..4ie  in  the  de^^ace  (^f  n|y  peof]^/' 
The  Solton'i  anawer  was  hostile  ao4  decisive  i  i^is 
IbitificiutiiQKis  were  completed ;.  and  before  hk  df* 
partuxe  for  Adri^noide,  he  Rationed  a  vigiia&t  Aga 
and  four  hundi^ed  JanizarieS)  to  levy  a  trihute  of 
the  ships  of  rrery  nation  that  should  pass  wkhm 
the  reach  of  th^ir  cannon.  A  V^etiaa  vess^U  ^e* 
ittsing  obedience  to  the  new  lords  of  the  £ospboni*y 
was,  sunk  with  a  single  buliet«  The  master  and 
thirty  saik»^  escaped  ia  the  boat ;  but  they  were 
draped  in  ch;^  to  the  Porp  ;  the  chief  was  im* 
palled  (  hi^  companions  were  beheaded ;  and  the 
hi&toxiim  DnCas5  beheidj  at  Demotica,  thefr  bodies 
eiq»sed  to  the  wild  beasts.  The  ^eg^-o£  Consian- 
tinople  waft  deferred  till  the  ensuing  spring  i  but  m 
Ottoman  army  marched  into  the  Morea  to  divert 
the  force  of  the  brothers  of  Constantine.  At  this 
a^racf  calamity,  one  of  the^e  princes,  the  despot 
Thomas^  waa  biassed  w  afflicted  with  the  t^lh^  oC  a 
WBy  **  the  last  heir,"  says  the  plaintive -Phlf^^a, 
.  ^  of  the  last,  spa»H  of  the  Roman  e«(ij>ire  t/' 
^  Tb^  Qn^el^  a^  the  Turks  passed  an  anxious 
and  slieepless  winter ;.  the  fprioor  were,  k^t,  aw^e 
by  their  fears,  the  latjer  by  their  hopes ;  both  by 
.  -'•    r'  ..  -.     .  '.  -.^  .\  "the 

*  Do^al'^  e.  5^.  Phrdtlfiift  (^;  iurc»  3.%  who  had  sAifed  m  \As 
-  Vessel;  edmotfeliior^tes  the  Vcnietian  pilot  as  a  martjl^r. 

f  Auctum  e^t  Palasolog'brum  gents,  ct  Imperii  sutcessot-, 
iuurvae^.  Rflmanonim  ficm$iliwi'.h«eres-  riatus, .  Awiw©,  &c. 
/(Phranzaj  I«  iti.  c#  7.1). ;  The  9tron|pe«pifts&ion  was  bspii^  by 
•>is  &eUifgji«    .    ,  >  ,   /       . 
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the  prepamtions  rfdefeAce arid atttck ;  and  theWo  ^,5  ^  #4 
Emparors,  tirho  had  tlfe  most  to  lose  or  to  gam,  ^'-■v-— ^ 
were  the  mo^  deeply  atfected  by  the  toAotal  «eii-      ^^^j 
titnent.    In  Mahoriiet,  that  sentitn^nt  was  iiiflained  ^^"jj*^'* 
by  the  ardour  of  his  youth  arid  tettiper  j  heamtised  ^ifs^* 
his  leisure  with  butldifig  at  Adrlandpte  •  the  Iof¥y     ^P^* 
palace  of  Jehan  Nuraa  (the  witch*to^er  of  ffife 
wwW) ;  but  his  serious  thoughts  Were  irrevoc^ly 
bent  on  the  conquest  of  the  dty  of  Csesar.   At  the 
dead  bf  night,  about  the  i^oitd  watch,  he  starred 
from  his  bed,  and  commanded  Ihe  iflstaHit  attend- 
ance of  his  prime  viair.     The  message,*  the  hbur, 
the  prince,  and  hid  own  sltuaitioni  alkfrhed  the 
guiky  conscience  dF  CalH  Basha,  Who  had  posjc^ed 
the  confidence,   and  Adtised  t!*e  reftoratioii  of 
Amurath,    On  the  accession  of  th*  scWi/  the  vizir 
Was  ccHxfirhied  in  hte  office^  and  the  mppearaiiceB  of 
fttvourj  but  the  veteran  statesman  wa#  not  Insen*^ 
able  Ai^t  he  trode  on  a  thin  and  sUppel^y  ice,  Which 
ifd^t  break  under  his  footsteps,  and  plunge  hint 
hi  the  abyss*    His  friendship  for  the  Ghri^tlanS^ 
which  might  be  innocent  under  the  Btte  reign,  had 
ist%iAatized  him  with  the  name  of  Oabour  drta^hl, 
or  fostel*  brother  of  the  infidels  f }  ^^^  ^^  avarici 
entertained  a  venal  and  treasonable  cowegpondtocei    - 
which  was  detected  and  punished  after  the  con« 

02  clusfon 

*  Cantexmr,  p.  97.  98.  The  Sultan  was  either  doubtful  ti 
fass  co(M{uest^  or  ignorant  of  the  supeiior"  merits  (^Coiistanti* 
tiople.  A  city  or  a  kingd^te  may  somttknes  be  ruined  by  the 
Imperial  fortune  of  their  sorereign. 

"  f  tvrr^Hf  hj  the  president  Cousin,  is  tuatuslated  fefe  nour- 
ricier,  most  corrtctl]^Jndeed  from  the  Latin  version';  but  In      ' 
^  his  haste,  he'  has  overlooked  the  note  by  which  Ismacl  Boillaud 
C^d  Duc^m,  c.  3;.)  acknowledges  and  rectifies  his  own  error. 
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'CHAP,  clttnbh  of  the  wv»  *  On  receitmg  the  itoyal  maii** 
f^^^^^  date,  he  enAsraccd,  perhaps  fiwr  the  last  time,  hi« 
vife  and  dttUmn ;  filled  up  a  cupnxiath  piecei^of 
gold,  hatteoed  to  the  palace,  adoreditbe  Saltan^ 
Md'  offered^  scc^rditig  to  the  Orieniial  cuslofn,  the 
sUgbt  tribtite  of  Ms  dtot^  and  gradtade  *.  %  <e  It  is 
^^  not  my  wi^b/'  said  Mahomet,  ^^.to  resiMtie  m^ 
^<  g^tB,  hilt  rmher  toriieap  and  auiltiply  thlem  oH 
^^  thy.  head.  In  my  turn,  I  ask  a  preeeni  far  mere 
^*  ysAaaWe  tod  imporlant,---<;oastentin^^  As 
«oon  as  the  Vteir^had  recoYwed  from  hie  surprise^ 
« tiie  same  Qpd^**  said  he,  ^  who  has  a^lready  g^en 
H' tbfee  m  lairge  a  portien  of  the  Jlomaa  empire,  xrUl 
^<  not  dray  the  renoknan^,  and  the  eapitah  His  pro# 
<f  viftaice  and  Ay  p6wpr assure  thy  succepsj  and 
'.^  tpysrii,  with  the  rest  of -thy  faithful  .sla^as,  wiH 
!f  sacrifice  ow  lives  and  fortdaes/'  "  Lalaf^' • 
(or  prec0j)tor,)  coniiwjed  the  Sultan,  «*.do  you  see 
f « this  pillow  f  all  thie  night,  in  my  agilatioa,  I  haMe 
<<  pulled  it  on'0|ie,»de  aud  the  otheri;  I  have  mm 
«^  from  my  hed,  j^aia  have  I  lain  down ;  y^t  $lei^ 
<*  hasnot  viiHted  these  weary  ejyes,  Bef^iau-e  oftthr 
<<  go)d  andrsily^  of  the  Romans  i  in  arms  if^  ai^ 

^*  ^vpmon« 

*  The  Orient  at  c\istoi6  oF  never  appearing  without  gifts 
before  A'^Gli^iStfigtV'o^  A'^upetkw,  isk)f  higH- &nt}<|uiry,  ant! 
s^^ms  aoal9got;»  vf^ixh^the.  i^^&a  -of  $aC4'i0ce, ,  still  m^vue  aa* 
cient  and  universal.  See  the  examples  of  sucn  Persian  giftj, 
^Hati,  Hist?.  'V^iA:  i.  'i^.  3*^—33;  '         ' 

f  The  Xa/u  of  the  Turks  (Cantemir,  p.  34,),  and  the  Taia 
of  the  Gredil  (Du^^c*  35.X  ared«rivM£roin  tile  ttatUral 

Iar\^u»gc  of  j^^ldren  ^  .ao4  ix.  may  be  observed,  that  all. such 
prunitive  "words'  whicfi  denote  thpr  parents,  are  tlie  siinpTe  re- 
petition <$f  rtie^tyllablejl'coii^osed  of  a  labial,  or  dental  c^risb- 
nant)  ^aifd  aalcfi^.^ow^l^  (jdes  Broflel)  MechaDisme  dcs  J^r 
gucs,  tom.Kp.  231— a47-)- 
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'^^isop^dr;  and  wxh  the  <  aid  of  /God,  and  the  c  hat/ 
^  prayeitdfiheprophet^  weBhaiiapebdUyjhecoiM  f^^'";^ 

pdsitidn  d^his  ^dier^^  be  oftto  ^aildttred^throiigh 
the  streets  alone,  aiid  iti  dkgube;  'liindirwas  fbtsd. 
to  distovei^  the  Saltan,  \rfi6n  bef  vrish^d*  go  escape 
frdm  the  Vulgar  eye.  His  hours  w^^ent  inde- 
Mtieaimg  the  plai^  <^f '  die  hostile  city^;  *th'  debating 
'$Mit  his  generals  and  ^gineens^  on  whut  spot  he 
^uld  erect  his  b»l9Cei4e» ;  on  wbi^  ^sk^  'he  ^should 
aiKsatsit'  the  walls ;  wher^  he  should  spring  his 
MfytB ;  ^  what  ^piace  h^  shoisld  apply*  Wp  ^alkig- 
liftld^rsL;  and  the  eiterdses^  c^  the  day  rap€9it^  and 
p»'<)t4dilhe4uc«brationsoftheiMglit.  > 

>  Axm>lig  die  implaments^^iif  destruction,  be^tt^ifed  The  great 
#ith  pecolial^carethe  reoeat  and  tr^ifwndiws  dis-  Mahomru 
cotery  of  th«  Latins ;  and  his  artiHery  8U]:fia$sed 
whkleter^hady^t  appeared  in  the  worlds  Aiobnd^ 
c*  l*in!n€tfi,»ti  Ddne  or  Hungarian,  who  tidAbneti  al- 
ittodt  st^rv€Jd  in  the  Greek* service,  deserted' to- the 
l|fcilem$,  and  was  liberally  entertainoid  i>y  thfe 
Titorysh  Stikan.  ^Mahomet  iwas  sadtfiediKSth  «he  ^ 
affl&w^  ^'his  first' '  quekitm,  which  k0  ^g^ly 
pi^Bs^.<Mi'thea|tist*  "  Ami  abje  tocast  a  cannon 
^  capable  of  throwing  a  ball,  or  stone  of  sufficient 
•'size,  to  batter  the  walls  of  Constantinople?*' 
"  I  aiti  noj!  ignorant  of  their 'strengdi^'but^  'drefre 
^  they  more  solid  than  those  of  Babyloia,  I  could 
•*  oppose  an  engine  of  superior  po>;^er ;  the  posi- 
^^  tion  and  management  of  that  engine  must  };>e^iefi 
*^  w  your  engineers/'  On  this  assurance,  a  foiin- 
dq-y  wa$  established  at  Adrianpp^^  the  Hiatal  was 
prepared  j  and,  at  the  end  of  .tl»*ee  months.  Urban 
O  3         "  "  -y    'produced 
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CHAP,  produced  a  pieee  of  bra$s  orcblance  df  stcqptodoiis, 
^^y'^^-  and  almost  iacredilde  magmmde^  a  mns^e€S 
fwe|yft  pdms  IS  assigned  t^n  the  bere ;  and  the  stone 
buU^  '^esgh^  ^hore  six  hundired  pounds  ^»    A 
vacant  place  blefore  the  nt!»  pakce  »ras  <:hoeeA  for 
the  first  e^riment ;  bat'  to  prettpt  the  suddnf^ 
and  misehiey Otis  eSeets  of  astonishment  kiid  lear,^ « 
protlamation  tras  issned^  thi^  the  eaimoci  yiimld  tm 
.discharged  the  ending  day.    Whit  explosion  vmit 
felt  or  beard  in  t^e  circuit  of  ^  a  h]cindred  ftif Ibhgs ; 
the  ball,  by  ^be  force  of  grittpowder,  was  driven 
above  a  mile;  and  on  the  spot  ii^iere  it  fei}^  ip 
buried  itself  a  fathom  deep  ik^  die  ground.    For  the 
conveyance  of  this  destrnctrr^  efiginey  a  frame  or 
^  carriage  of  thirty  •waggons  i|fw  linked  t^geth^  an4 
dravrn  along  by  a  team  of  wiry  tixen ;  tvOhundred 
men  on  bothi^ejsvrere'statijoaed  (o  pobfe  and^sup* 
port  the  'rollmg  weighty  two  Hundred  ^d  fifty 
wbrkmnen  marched  before  to  smMitb  th^  ivay  aiKi 
repair  the  bridges ;  and  ntar  two  momths  vf^rt  em* 
ployed  in  a  bborious  ysumiey  c^  one!  h^n^l^  sisd 
fifty  mSes.    Afiv%tpl''21^}^i*  ^nd^ 
dccasbn,  the  credttfity^ef  the'Credts^  UAplbmr^e^ 
^tfa  much  reason,  that  we  shoidd  akhayis  disirw^ 
-'[  ^''    •■   'i^'  ^  '■■  •/■■'■■  tht 

♦  The  Aide  tAm^  vwif Mt^^.  »*J2  ^}^k  ^T  ay?rdtt. 
pois  pounds,  (sec*  Hooper  on  Ancient  Weights,  Measures^ 
&c.)  ;  bat  Btnopg  the  moddrn  Creeks,  that  classic  ap|>ollatk)n 
W9S  extended.to  a.  weight  of  one  hun4i;(d9  or  one  hundred  and 

twcnty-f\ve  pounds,  (luucange,  T«A«fw).  Lconardus  Cbiepsis 
jncasured  the  ball  or  stone  ofxht/ecdndcvmm  :  Lapidein,  qui 
palittis  imd^cJip  t^  meis  ai]Ailp?*  in  gyro, 

f  See  Voltaire,  (Hist.  GenctaTe,  c.  xci.  p.  294.  Z9S*)'  He 
WIS  ambitious  of  universal  monarchy  j  and  the  poet  frequently 
aspires  to  the  name  and  style  of  %ti  i^ftronomer,  a  cheiaxd,  S;q. 
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tbe  exaggeratiom  of  at  vaoqukhed  people.     He  chap. 
caAc\iiM»9  chat  a  baU»  wm  of  two  hundred  pounds, 
vrould  reqw^e  a  chaiige  of  oour  hundred md  fifty. 
pQuiub  of;  powder  i  HQd  Uiat  the  stroke  would  ^ 
ff^>I^  aodii^potQHti  ^CQ'  not  a  fifteenth  part  of. 
th^muss  cQuld  ba  m|iamed  at  the  same  n^oieoti  A 
^rangpr  as  I  am  co  the  artof  destruction^  I  can  disp 
(^Kfu  th^tiCb^,  ipiodem  JPHirov^nents  <^  artillery  pre* 
f^r^^chenpinb^r  of  ^pieces  la  the  we^ht  0(  metal)  ihe 
quj^kne^  of  ibe  ^  to  |the  sounds  or  even  the  cona^ 
quence  of  ^  sii^le  ^explosion.    Yet  I  dare  not  lej^ot 
(be  fsfositweandlK^^pa^^ 

writfrst;  if$Hricaait.seem  improbable^  that  ,the  |ira( 
ar^tpi^kl  tJ|eJFjf^»d«i^afid>itious  e&rts,  should  have 
tjc^Misg^^lssedt^e  standard  of  moderation.  iV  Turkish  , 
Cj^Bftp^  m<;H^  enormous  tlmn  that  9f  Mahomet»  still 
guards  the  entrance  pf  the  Dardanelles  i  and  if  the 
us^^be  iJipciakyen^nt,  it  has  been  found  ona  laf e  trial 
ths£  th^effe«t-was.%  &oi|i  contemptible. .  A  ^ne 
bullet  <^  ^k^n  hundr^  pounds  weigl^  was  once 
idAlc)mp4  wh  ;thre§  l^ndre^.  azul  ,^irty  pounds 
Qip&^^i  ai thfidistai|p^<if  ajic  jlpuidredyvdsi.it 
s^md^'m^  tbi^e^ ri>cl|2y  fr^mqMs,  tyayersipd  thp 
m^Ui.  Wd*  Iwwg  tb^  wa^prsinAfqiup^  ag9» 
X^fe  and  bounded  against  the  opposite  hill  *. 

While  Mahomet  threatened  the  cs^ital  of  tl)e 

Ea^i  die  Oreek  EMpcardr  smptartd  yi^  fq-yent 

•  .'^"    '•  '.  y^y..^  0,4    '"„  .  ■''  '  .  '   prayers 

♦The  Baron  dc  'tojt;.  i^tom.  in^pZ  85^ 
.tificd  the  Dardanelles^  again$JL  the  Russians,   describes  ili  a 
.  lively,  and  even  convic  strain^  hU  own  prowess,  and  the  cbn- 

sternation  of  the  Turks,      But   that   adventurous   tfavellty 

4^s  npt  possess  tjic  art  gf  gaining  our  (;onfidcnce.    - 


Apiil  (J. 
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ixvnS'  P*^?*^*^  asibtwcb^of  eardi  a8iiiflBbEiirei&    Bat 

Krms'.  t^t^'M4>Ghimeiiiio]Et  behdd  wbbDindiff^Muie . 
^^e^»iege    the  M^  Gohfitin^iiDpIai  tseUiQF'/Bhbnderbedjat' 

"  aI^d.     ^«*aftoml'pai^       the.  flirfiaii  c*  ^gypt^  ^fSilmfe/ 

0tlw&  as  rmetitipriew    The  WeBteafn  -  pHiices;  were 

iQf^otlred*  iiirthar.  epdle^  and^iiomestic'quaiTek; 
anid  the' i&eouuKpbntiffi  WW  e^  by  the 

fabeh4xxi<:|r  idxina^y  df  the  C^  iiisletid  o£ 

empbyii^/JH  Jidieic/jkii^our  themfms^  treasures^ 

of  itsAj,  ^ie&bhs  .the  Fifth-  hiA^foretoU ^^%p^ 
prMkJ^  iififi'^^  aikb  hhi  honetit^  iMSt»  enga^d*  in 
jthe  tccof^plishtiiwt  of  fafe  propbecyt  '  P^aps  he 
wais  softened  hj  ¥hei4a6t<extremitf  dfUb^etir  distl^ssi; 
bdt  'his«  ^cfo^ripat^it^  w^^  ^fovd^r ;   U^ '  ^^ni  wei^ 

cot*l''  sail  >l^^«*thdf' harbours  ♦y  ?  Evtetiiate- 
prkkres*  bf^  lh#i  Morea^^^aild:  iQf Uhe  '0hiek^4sUadk)v 
affec^iat%dd'WelKm4ityi    TheiGoo&sle  dotoi^ioJti^ 
Gs^tik^ie^iat^  ^'fjki^ate  tr4e«ity  r  '^^u»dth«Si4tai^i 
indulged  ihMiiiir'ihe^  dehmVobope^  that  byti|i^«! 
cleAillicy  they  might  survive  the  ruin  of  the  em- 

*  Isfon  audivit,  indignuai.'duic*%»,^- «^s  t1f6  fidhtt!?^^^ 
nus^    but  ^^  t^Ihm»f  eouvt  \^  akervra^ds  gii^odTand 
ashamed,  we  find  t}i^  ^^Okkt^'^^urtly!  expression  of 'i^  in 

animo  fuil^'^Cttiiifid^javiik  Grteos^^^d  tlie'-posiuvr  aacirtlon 
of  -^ncas  Sylviiis,  SKtfttd&ziichsscm.  &c/(Sp(md«  A.  D.  1453,* 
1^0;  3.).  ^ 
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nobles^  basebf  ^htfasiiw  loom  tiieMBlange^^''thetf  ^^^'^^  ' 
GQtiiiikyf;iLa]id*idiff  dvlndod  ^Jttoim)li>d€iMedtlle^ 
Emperor)  todttesetmod  fyt*/Ae^wk^  diesetrefi 
tit3asuiBS))vlfidiinnght  itairpi  raised  in  dicjr  defence*' 
^rfaolcRarinief  of  merosoiorite^'^;.'  >The  ilidigdit«d  ' 
soditairy;  jpmDce  /(prepmtad^  htmr^mtj^  to  'Suetaan  *  hbi 
fonhidddvBdflrBraffy^  'l»itifiiiis  lamn^iiiteKe^quat 
ta)tlie  penlyt-fais  stotttgA  ivaa  ioadfeqsiate  to  the  cddU 
tesbi  liai^eibegpaoingkcof  lfa6;8|xriiig^;the  Tmfebb 
ivas^aird  tinpLibcftowm  and  irittagaaas  iar  abftha:. 
g4liesx>f  .Ga&stuiiw|t])e:irjBubiniMmiH^  q»fe^and- 

niiosttod  1ri&  A»jetfii  svMrd*  .SThci.Qrfidc:  .piaoesr 
onrthfe  Blasik  Sea^  M$mm^mi\Jti^lmP^i  ffi4  Idi^ 
zoin  Miriksikbred  jon^  tb«  ^tirw^Hrmn^ ;  S^yj^vir 

^d  the  holdTk^hil»i^i|tBi;:wh«krthi?Kf^c^ 

by  kAd^^lvUidmd^lb^  \imsy  jnUagedrihe  <ippps]|l».. 

Uc  ttark^. .  But  oniibQ  i^rc^bpf  Mahomet  hiRir 
sel&aU  JwaH  A^t  stid  ^cfeH^tiaL^ vl^r  fir«  halted  «ii 
tbetdjfilailoeof.#re»iliite$i  an4iff<)W:l^ftn4;:efeidvm7t 
cjingjikibaute^wsay^v  ^i)sm^>§^iie  i^nAg^iof  g^ 
EoisaQUs  tjbtelmpedats4^^ctjr  <a3^>  «»({H^h. 

*  Antonin.  In  Proem. — Epist.  Cardinal.  Isidor.  apud  Sponr 
dVnum  ;  and  Dr  Johnson,  in  the  tragedy  of  Irene,  has  happily* 
seized  tMr characteristic  cirfuvui^ce  ;  ,.  .    r 

The  groaniof^  Greeks  4ig  vp^^hc  {^^dfH  oyrrrni, 
:>  TWai^umulated  v^eiltbfifnfaoanUiig^ges^v  *     . 
v  That  iwtakk'wUeh^^gr^tied^fo  tfapii)Kiee)fri«§  P-cinc^, 
Had  tarig'd  emlratt W  nati«wi  iit-l Wb  gaiefr.   • -^ 
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c  H  A  p^   dxf  of .  April)  JamifiA  the  iMouaaUe  rnege  of  Goii^r 

fjt^/ih  staniftEiofik^ 

Forces  of  fho  iToops  of  Asb  and'EoNype  eacbeaded  oiv  tlis 
.  ''  ]%bt  imd  left  from'  tfie  f^p^nds  toithe  harbour | 
the  Janizaiies  in  theorem'  i^ne  stottonod  befisslre  tin 
Suhaa's  te&t ;  ttie  Otloiiiaai  ^line  inras  corared  by  'a^ 
deep  eittrtmcbmatt }  8iul  a  sris^rdnmte  anHyitcbW' 
sed die  submft)  of  Gaiata^  and  iMtched  thedooht* 
&l  faith  of  the  G^oesea  The  kiquisi^ve  Phiki^ 
.  ptis,  who  reridcd  in  Grece^^iuiithhrty/yeais  before^ 
the  aiegcy  ia  coafideiit,  that  aH  eke  Turkish  fc^te^, 
of  aay  naineorvaiiiey  could  not  exceed  the  maot!» 
ber  of  sbcty  tboiiaand  h<)rse  pud  tvetttyrthoustttti 
foot  9  and  he  \]pbKaids  the  pusittaianiity  of  the  na» 
tioRS^  who  had  touHely*  yielded  to  a  handlcU  of  baif« 
batiiaas.  Sudi^  indeed/ might  be  tbd  regulirestak 
b&hcneiit'of  the  Cafmciit %  dbetroops  of  diePoit^ 
who  marched  whk  the  Piince,  and  were  paid  froni 
bb  royal  tmasury^  Bii<  the  basfaawB^  intbeiei^^ 
spectivd  gorennnents,  faisdntiuiied  or  levied  a  pio^ 
vtodai  mitttia^  laatey  lands  wane  lield  by  a  mSkMy 
tenure ;  niony  i^uiiteefe^  were  alimi^fd  biy  tb^  hc^ 
of  epoU ;  dnd  the^)Hnd;Qi  the  hd^4nml^e^i»Tit»ti 
aswarmof  htiBgry  andfetaies9  i^Mits,  M^boMglil 
^  Gotitribute  fit  least  to  ttult^  Ae^t^tTdrs^  aiMhin  % 
firsHattack  to  bhmt  the  swords,  of  the  Christian^ 
The  whole  Ha^  of  the  Turkish  powera  is  magoilisd 

by 

*  The  palaBne  droops  turm  styled  €^€U&fths  ptpir|nchils» 

JSerAtttdi :  andb  mo^t  o£  the  n^mes  and  jii^utio&s  of  the  Turkf 

I  ifh  miiitis  ejiisted  Vefoite  the^iMwy  iVMofr  o{  SoUmao  II.  from 

which,  and  iu9  own  escparieiicsi  Counir  JVIasfiigli  has  c«ai|>0M4 

his  imlit;»f  7  state  of  the  Ottoaian  empire*  ''-"■. 
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bf  Ducas^  tiifaakofidyles^  and  Leoonrd  of  Obios,  to  chap. 
the  amount  ofthree  or  fourjiimdred  thousand  mtn(  ^^^^"^ 
but  Fbrao2«  vms  n  lev  *  remotB  loid  taore  accurate 
jmlfe^j'^dihit* precise  definkioa  jof  tivo  Inmdred 
aaid  fifej^^tibottsaud  does  not  ecscecd  the  mea<- 
mue  of  experience  and  prcftsEbility  ^ .  The  navy  of 
the  Iseiiegers  \«as  iess  fonnid^ble$  the  P|x>pcmi^ 
waioyempread  with  three lumdred  and  tirenty  sail ; 
bue  of  these  no  more  than  dght^n  could  be  rated 
as  gaifies  of  war  ^  aaii  the  far  gseater  part  mi^t  be 
jdegraded  to  the  condition  of  storeships  and  trans- 
poses, :«^luch  poured  into  the  canp  fnsdi  supplies 
of  soen,  amnmnition,  and  bravMons.  In  her  lastr  of  the 
.decarv  Constmtinople^s  stUl  peopled^  more  ""'^'^^ 
thiol  an  hundred  thousand  inhabiiants ;  but  ^ese 
ixbnA>eil3  are  found  in  theaccomtts,  not  of  war,  but 
lof^aptniity  }^  and  they  mc^ly^o!i|)Si$ted  of  miedanics, 
of  piiestay  of  women,'  and  of  men  devoid  of  thsd: 
Sfnrift  vhidi  ejesx  vonsen  ha^  saraettntes  exerted 
for  the  common  j^rfietj^  i  can  suppose,  I  doukd 
almost  excuse,  tfaentociance of  subjects  to  serve 
qnaidil^tant  fromter,  at  the  vvfll  of  a  tyrant ;  but 
&e  man.vhp  dares  not  exposenkis  lifb  in  th«  de.* 
fefce  of  his  diildien  and  bis  property,  basiost  in 
ioeiety  the^flrst  asd  most  active  en^gies  of  aatiiir64 
By  ttoEitiperot^s  comnpnd,  a  particubr  impury 
bad  been  made  through  the  streets  and  houses,  how 

many 

"^  The  Dbwrratioik  of  BbiWlplltiris  cp^roved  by  Ciispinian 
}n  the  jttt  I  joS,  (de  CaBMribiu^  in  £fnlof*»de  Militia  "^ur*  . 
dttiy  p»  6970-  Manifli  pravos,  that  tW  effective  armies  ef 
the  Tiudis  aie  much  less  Domerous  tfasn<  they  appeir*(  In  the 
jumy  that  besieged  CoastaDtinopk^  Xtooari^s  Cbiensis  ieckon» 
.p6  more  than  j  5,000  Janizaries. 


c H )ii P.  wKOff  ct  the ^tSttKn^  ov levenidfJdi^  faotik^yHtrdF^ 
^x vim  ^j^j^  andiwUa%  to  ?  bear  arms  'fo*iithei> country; 
The  lists  were  intrusted  to  Phranza  * ;  afiid^'^^d^ 
a  illlgcm  &lddiltol^  ht  kfeiiii6d>it^^  <v^ith 

grUf  atid  Mrprise, 'that  the  «fari«^^  'd^ftnd^  wd» 
fatoced  ta  ^MPthottsitndiflitib  liuiA!bie!d^«^d's6Vdtt«)f> 
Rj^Bons^    BhwetiifC&m^ati^#&ft#%b'£fithf«l^tM^ 

amflMem'pvo^r^n.  of '^iktds,'ttass^b^     M(f 
muskstSy/wasicBserfl^ed  from  the  ar&^Al^tb  thttf 
city-l»alids^    Tbeyderit^d  sohie  ttccessibri^from^  a 
body  of  two  thdtMLnd  strangers/ 'tmdei'  fltt  coat- 
rMX^  of  John  Ittitimatii,  a  nol)le  Oenfoese  ;  a  libi^ 
lal  domiirel  wadadvalnced  to  these  ^aiiscSiaries ;-  and 
a  princely  ]K^Gdtnpence,  the  iste  of  Leitt£6s,^'b^ 
promiaod  to^  ^be  valour  and  tlBtoiy  bf  tfi!d!iH  (i^iefl 
A  stroiig  chaiDr  was  (kaWn  across  tfte*  ntOiith^  df  ^br 
haH^our  \  *it/was  supported  by  some^GrWek  andfti- 
ttan  vessels  of  war  and  mercteuidise ;  andtfii^  khijf^^ 
of  ^ery  Obn^iaat  nattfcto,  that '  sttCCeisiJ«^e^*^? 
m«d  from  Gdndia^and  the  Black  SeaV'W^  fl^} 
tailed  for  the  publiic  service.  -   Against  fht  ]^b«@^ 
of  ithe OttfmiiAi  emp»e;  a*  dtyof  the^  cirtttiitt  ^oP 
^wtecky  periiaps  of  siirteiBn'  ihiles/'^iras  dtfeiMfeft^ 
bt  a*  seamy  gamfeon  of  seven  Vjt  ^glfr^i4ibii&i«rf^ 
soldiiers.     Earope  and  -  A^  were  opeh  '  tiy^itfii'; 
besiegers  j  but--the*slTettgth  and^ovisiohs^'iif  flfia^ 

*  £g09  eidem  (Imp.)  tabellas  extribui  non  absque  doldrie 
et  cfKB3tilia#  manattfiRS  B^djnMidoMi  laliia  oondbtt^tfitnnirdls;. 
(Pbrsqza*  l>iii«fin&<)t.  i  Witb  MMtte  ioiulgADoezj^prKn^nili 
pr^dicei^  iVKft  f4tRS)OtT(doflir^^«».iiMive  «itbctiliBv«itaife8^i'ste<^ 
QnXi  of  puUic f acit«y  .bid;tto£4nriv«ee«oiinselii. '  .:    '  ;     iit//  (  ?«: 
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Grdeks  JwiM  s^tii«it<a/dafly  deomte )  nor,  90M  e  it  a  p; 

Lift  V  Ml- 

tbeyjiMbilge  the oxp^r^Doa^f wyicirfaignmicaiar  ^„,^„u; 
9t;*^}^p^P     -  .  !  ..^  M    •  L  \:      .     I.        -'  •   I 

«f^4«r|i^the|i;<;«Q|iMioQ,^d^^  The  "heTw? 

pifnWye.ClN^W)$i  wighR  b«w:  «rfarioed  jwteh  churches, 

f^partyxdom.  S^  ^X^9d«» ofrlGonstaiLtinopb 
V«e  awwte4;9nlytJt>y  jh^.si«rit.o|  jfoligtoa,  aad 
that  spirit  was  produc^^va  oiAyi0i<msaQmj  and  disk 
^or4t  .  3^ore  Jiif  dpa*h,:tbe  Eb^PQItdt  John  Crfao- 
l9gHs  had  r^9pi^ce4  th^  <inpp{Mii}m.m^«ure.x)£  tan 
u^^  vmb  ll)y?.igtiQ«irii^.r  w»%  tlM  idtai  fevhr(Kk' 
tf}l^the  distress.  o£  bi?^  b^o^ier  iCo^skitmiiie  wqgiOfitd 
al^t  tr^l  df  flattery  and  di«ffjpiitet^oii  *k  With 
tlf^^deipaiid  pf  t^mpor^l  aid»  hiftjainl«seador(»^.vi!iem 
io^ixv^ti^d.to  foiig^  ih^  a€Wi9Pce;p£.${3irituftl  ob^ 
d^ce ;  bi§.4:Kgl^t  of  the  ^rch  was  excused  1^ 
tb?;  urgent  q^es.  of .  the  stat« ;.  aiHl.  his  Orthodox 
vi^es  spUcited.tbe  prese:|K€e,  of  a^  Raman  legate* 
The  Vatican  ba4beee  tfiQ  oli^n  dftlwied  j  y^t  .the 
signs,  of  r^pe^Ltfince.  could  uqt  deipi^fitly  be  Qverloc^ 
e^»;  a.li?gate.AfasTOOfeea^ly  ©f»»fed;  .dwR.an  air^ny  5- 
ai^i^aJbiQUt  sif, months  bf#rj&^tbe  fi^.^tpicUQi^i 
t^,  Q»rdinal  JUidpre^pf  Russia  appealed. jiO'  %hM. 
character  viUb  a  r^tim^  of  priei^^  and  soldii^rs«. 
Tbte  Emperor  saJjW^.bifliias.^f^cpda^^  father  > 
re^>jectfuHy  listened    to  bis    public   and-  private 


Jf' ;Iir Spaudmmtf^  tbtt.iia«uili«%oE4i|e  m^n  if  not  cmty fftN 

tnA«heUitoiy«e  Dwwt,  ivhioh>repTesdhU  these  ^enes  (c.  36: 
37.)  with  such  truth  $iad<>S£bkf  ^was  fiotv-prntrf  till  the  year 
1649. 
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CHAK  sermons;  aitd^mifa  the  md$t  oteecUAoiis  df  .difc 

JbXVIII 

^■■■■i.>yi,i'<  ctergy  aod  kyttflm  stttxtcribed  the  aa  of  uirion^  a^ 

it  had  bee^i  radfied  ia  tfae'councit  of  FlGreskte^   (kt 

the  twelfth  of  December^  the  two  nattom,  in  the 

church  of  St  Sophia,  joined  in  4be  cotrimunidn  of 

sacrifice  and  prayer ;  and  the  n^otti^s  of  tM  mo 

f)ontifFs  wem  solemnly  commenu^nted  ^  the  nMies 

of  Nicholas  the  Ftfdi^  t^e  vicd»  of  Cbri^,  >  und  of 

'    the  patriarch  Grefgmy,  who  had  beeft  dfiifen  into 

eidie  by  a  rebellious  people* 

Obsti.  But  the  dress  2stid  latiguage  cf  the  Latin  prie$t 

fa«Yticism  ^^  offidated  at  thfc  altar,  were  aiii  object  of  ^^n- 

of  the       4al  *  and  k  was  ob^ved  with  horrptv  that  hiS«c^ 

secrated  a  cak^  or  wafer  of  unkavened  br^ad,  and 

poured  cold  w^ter  im^  the  cup  of  the  ^cfatftent* 

A  national  bktomn  ackncwledges  wif  h  a  biosk^  tlitet 

none  of  his  countrymen,  nd(;  the  Emperor  himaelf) 

were  sincere  in  thiis  occasional  conformity  *;  liieiir 

hasty  and  uhcondkic»ial  submission  wad  pallmted  by 

a  promise  of  future  revisal ;  but  the  best  or  tl^ 

worst  of  their  exctises  was  the  confession  of  their 

dwn  pequry*    When  they  were  pressed  by  the  re* 

pi^aches  cf  their  honest  brethren^  ^^Haiepadknce/^ 

they  whispered,  <'  hdve  patience  till^God  shall  haim 

^deKvertd  the  city  from  the  greiit  .dragon  who 

**  seeks  to  devour  us.    You  shall  then  perceive 

^*  whether  we  are  truly  reconciled  with  the  Azy- 

^  tnites/'    But  patience  is  not   the  ^tribute  of 

.  -  zeal ; 

#■'  ' 

*  Phranija,  one  of  the  confornuftg  Crreeks^  acknowledges 
that  ^he  measure  was  adopted  only  propter  spem  auulit  y  h€ 
affirms  with  pleasure,  that  those  who  reftiscd  to  per&tm  theif 
devotions  in  St  Sopl^a,  elytra  culpam  et  in  pace  eisent|  (^IH* 

.cao:).  '       V 
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geal ;  dot  can  the  arte  of  a  court  be  adapted  Co  the  chap. 
fiMdomandvtolence  of  popular  Enthusiasm.  From  ^^^^'*^^- 
the  dome  of  St  Sopl^^  the  inhabitants  of  cither  sex, 
aoid  of  every  degree^  Crushed  in  crowds  to  the  cell 
of  tl^  monk  Gemiadius  *,  to  consuk  the  oracle  of 
the  church.  The  holy  inan  ^^as  invia^te;  entranced^ 
asitfihottld  seem,  in  deep  meditadoffi,  or  dii^ 
rapture  ;  but  he  had  exposed  on  the  door  of  his 
cell  ^speaUng  tablet  ;  and  they  successively  with- 
drewy  rfter  reading  these  tremendous  words  t  ^^  O 
^^  miserable  Romans!  why  will  ye  abandon. the 
<'  truth  ?  and  why,  instead  c^  confiding  in  God, 
^  will  ye  put  your  trust  in  the  Italians  ?  In  losing 
^f^  your  feuth,  you  will  lose  your  city.  HaVe  mercy 
•<  on^me,  O  Lol^i !  I  protest  in  thy  presence,  that  t 
^^  am  innocent  of  the  crime.  O  miserable  Romans ! 
**  condider,  pau$e,  and  repent.  At  the  same  mo^ 
^*  ment  that  you  renounce  the  religion  of  your  fe* 
**  theis,  by  embracing  impiety,  you  submit  to  a  fo* 
^  reign  servitude."  According  to  the  advice  of 
Oennadius,  the  religious  virginj^  as  pure  as  angels, 
and  as  proud  as  daemons,  rejected  the  act  of  umon, 
and  abjured  all  comniunion  with  the  i^esent  and 
fiitnare  associates  of  the  Latins ;  and  their  e:^mple 
uto  apphttded  and  imitated  by  the  greatest  part 
.     .  -    '  of 

<  ^  His^  primitiiiie  and  ^ecul^r  name  v;as  .George  Scbolarint, 
mhich  he  changed  for  t(iat  of  Gennadi  as,  eitlier  when  he  be- 
came  a  monk  or  a  patriarch.  His  defence,  at  Florence;  of  the 
same  union  which  he  so  furiously  attacked  at  Constantinople, 
has  tempted  Leo  AUattitis  (Diatrlb*.  de  G^drj^m,  ib  ifabric. 
Bibliot.  Grace.  tom:'y;  /.  760— 786.)  to  divide  htm  into  two 
/  4nen  i  but  Renatidot  (jp.  343-^383.')  has  r«-stdf ed  the  identity 
(■£  his  person,  and  the  duplicity  of  ^s  character.      ' 
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CHAP,  of  the  clergy  and  people.  From  the  monastery^ 
^^^^^''  the  devout. Grei^s  dispersed  themselves  in  the  ta- 
verns ;  drank  confusion  to  the  slaves  of  the  Pope  $ 
emptied  their  glasses  in  honour  of  the  image  of  the 
holy  Virgin  ;  and  besought  her  to  defend  againsi 
Mahomet  the  city  which  she  had  formerly  saved 
from  Chosroes  and  the  Chagan.  In  the  double  in- 
toxication of  zeal  and  wine,  they  vaKamly  exclaim- 
ed, "  What  occasion  have  we  for  succour,  or 
**  union,  or  Latins  ?  far  from  u^  be  the  worship. of 
*'  the  Azymites  !**  During  the  winter  that  preceded 
the  Turkish  conquest,  the  nation  was  distiticted  by 
this  epidemical  frenzy ;  and  the  season  of  Lent,  the 
approach  of  Easter,  instead  of  breathing  charity 
and  love,  served  only  to  fortify  the,  obstinacy  and 
influence  df  the  zealots.  The  confessors  scnitinized 
and  alarmed  the  con^ience  of  their  votaries,  .and  a 
rigorous  p^tiance  was  imposed  on  those  who  had 
received  the  communion  from  a  priest  who  had 
given  an  express  or  tacit  consent  to  the  union.  His 
service  at  the  altar  propagated  the  infection  to  the 
mute  and  simple  spectators  of  the  ceremony  ;  they 
forfeited,  by  the  impure  spectacle,  the  virtue  bf 
their  sacerdotal  character  ;  nor  was  it  lawful,  •  evell 
in  danger  of  sudden  death,  to  invoke  the  assistance 
t)f  their  prayers  or  absolution.  No  sooner  had  the 
church  of  St  Sophia  been  polluted  by  the  La- 
tin sacri^ce,  than  it  was  deserted  as  a  Jewish 
synagogue,  or  an  heathto  temple,  by  the  clergy' 
and  people ;  and  a  vast  and  gloomy  silence  pre- 
vailed in  that  venerable  dome,  which  had  so  often 
smoked  with  a  cloud  «f  incense,  blazed  with  in-^ 

numerablb 
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ilumerabte  lights,  arid  reso^iftdfid  i^h  the, voice  of  c  h  a?..  . 
prayer  and  tbaftk^viag*  TbftLatiE|p.w^]gethe;iap5t  ^^^^^ 
odioud  o(  heretics  and  infidels ;  ^ad  the  jEusst  mi|U« 
ster^of^  theidnptfie,  the  .giiedt<Du^,.\«a^^ard  to 
d^hkre^  ihai;  1^  hadrnthtr  behold^  in  Constiaiiii. 
tmfief  the  mi>m  of  Mahoniet,  thaa  the  PQp^'g 
tiara^  or  a  cardkal's  bat  *..  A  sentk^tit  so  tm^ 
woirtby  of  C%fi9lia|i^  m^.  patriots^  was  fiunitiar  and 
fatal  to  the  Gre^s;,  theJEinperor  was  deprived  of 
the  afiiectiq^  and  ^support  of  bit  subjects ;  >  and  their 
naisite  ^cowarditze  -lo^as  saa^fied  bj  resignatioii  to 
the  divine  dwree,  w  the  visionary  hope  of  a  m* 
racidpfis  diBliv^rance. 

Of  the  triangle,  which  composes  the  figure- of  siege  oi 
CbBBtaatmopie,  the  two  sides "al<mg  the  sea  w^w  Spiclj^^ 
nadjfcinacjcessibleto  an  eiwmy  ;  the  Profjbntii  b^  Mahomet 
nature,  and  the  harbour  by  art*     B^ween  thecwc^     a.  d. 
WRters^^hp  basis,  of  the  triangle^  the  land^side^s  Apnill. 
protected  ,by  a  double  wall^  ^  ar  de^p  dititi  ol  May  19. 
therdepth  of  cine  hundred  feet^    4gainst  tbi^  line 
of  fortifkationi  wbic*i  Phranaa,  an  eye-witnessi; 
pxfii^ng^Xb  the  measure  of  six  miles  f,  the  Otto^ 
mans.dirpcted  theb.  principal  attack  j  and  the  fern- 
perar?  a^^  distributing  the  service  and  Command. 
o£  the  i^ost  perilous  stations,  undertook  the  de^ 
fence  of  the  external  wall.    In  the  firet  daye  of  th^ 
siege,  ths  Gredk  soldiers  descended  into  the  dft^/ 

Vol..  XIL    .  P  or 

^  ^iUMXi49y  MMget^i  may  be  iakty  transhttd,  a  cWinal'^ 
lat.  The  difference  of  tKc  Greek  and  Latin  habits  etobittercd 
the  schism.  ' 

f  We  arc  obliged  to  reduce  the  Greek  miles  to  the  smallest 
measure  which  is  preserved  in  tiie  werst*  of  R«8sta,  of  54^ 
French  ti^tty  and  of  104^  to  a  degree.  The  six  miles  of 
Fhranza  do  not  exceed  fottr  English  miles,  (d'Anville,  MestjM 
«s  Itinerair*5,  p.  61.  123.  &c.J. 
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c  H  A  P.  or  sallied  into  the  field ;  but  they  soon  discovered^ 
^^V^^'  Aat  in  the  proportion  of  their  numbers,  one  Chris;- 
xiah  was  of  more  vahie  chaii  twenty  Tarks ;  and^ 
after  these  bold  preludes,  they  were  prudently  con- 
tent to  maintain  the.  rampart  with  their  missile 
weapolas.  Nor  should  this  prudence  be  accused  of 
pusillanimity  V  The  nation  was  indeed  pusillanimous 
and  base ;  but  the  last  Constantine  deserves  the 
name  ox  an  hero ;  his  noble  band  of  vbliuiteers 
wa^  inspired  with  Roman  virtue ;  and  the  foreign 
auxiliaries  suppo!rted  the  honour  of  the  Western 
chivalry*  The  incessant  vollies  of  lances  and  ar-' 
rows  were  accompanied  with  the  smoke,  the  soundy 
and  the  fire  of  their  musketry  and  cannon.  Their 
small  arms  discharged  at  the  same  time  either  five^ 
or  even  ten  balls  of  lead^  of  the  size  of  a  walnut  ^ 
and,  according  to  the  closeness  of  the  rsmks,  and 
the  force  of  the  powder,  several  breast-plates  and 
bodies  were  transpierced  by  the  same  shot.  Bat 
the  Turkish  approaches  were  soon  sunk  in  trenches, 
or  covered  witii  ruins.  Each  day  added  to  the 
science  of  the  Christians  j  but  their  inadequate 
stodk  of  gunpowder  was  wasted  i»  the  operations 
of  each  day*  Their  ordnance  was  not  powerful^ 
either  in  size  or  number ;  and  if  they  possessed 
some  heavy  cannon,  they  feared  to  plant  them  on 
the  walls,  lest  the  aged  structure  should  be  shaken 
and  overthrown  by  the  explosion  *.  The  same  de- 
structive secret  had  been  revealed  to  the  Moslems ; 

br 

*  At  indies  dodiores  no$tri  fact»  paravcre  contra  hostes. 
machinamenta,  ^uae  tamen  avare  dabantur.  Pulvis  erat  nitri 
SDodica  exigua  ^  tela  modica }  bombards^,  si  adcrant  incom- 
noditate  loci  primuia  bostes  offendcre  maceriebus  alYcisquc 

tecws 
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by  whom  it  was  employed  with  the^superior  energy  c  H  A  P; 
of  zeal,  riche^^  and  despotism.  The  gfeat  cannon  f^^^"^^ 
of  Mahomet  has  been  separately  noticed ;  an  inr-  , 
portant  and  visible  object  in  the  history  of  th6 
times ;  but  that  enormous  engine  was  ffanked  b^ 
two  fellows  almost  of  equal  magnitude  *  ;  the  long 
order  of  the  Turkish  artillery  was  pointed  against 
the  walls  j  fourteen  batteries  thundered  at  once  on 
the  most  accessible  places  ;  and  of  one  of  these  it 
is  ambiguously  expressed,  that  it  was  mburtted  with 
one  hundred  and  thirty  guns,  or  that  it  discharged 
one  hundred  and  thirty  bullets.  Yet,  in  the  power 
and  activity  of  the  Sultan,  we  may  discern  the  in- 
fancy of  the  new  science.  Under  a  master  who 
counted  the  moments,  the  great  cannon  could  be 
loaded  and  fired  no  more  than  seven  times  in  one 
dayt.  The  heated  metal  unfortunately  burst; 
several  workman  were  destroyed ;  and  the  ^11  of 
an  artist  was  admired,  who  bethought  himself  of 
preventing  the  danger  and  the  accident,  by  pouring 
oil,  after  each  explosion,  into  the  mouth  of  the 
cannon* 

P  2  .  The 

tect(>s  lion  pbtefan^.  iJam  siquae  iftagnac  cratnt,  ne  murus 
ooncateretur  noster,  quiescebant.  This  passage  of  Leonaf* 
dus  Chiensis  is  curious  and  important. 

*  According  to  Chalcondyles  and  Phranza,  the  great  can- 
•oh  burst ;  an  accident  which,  according  to  Ducas,  was  pre- 
sented by  the  artist'^s  sfeilL  It  is  evident  that  they  do  not 
^peak  of  the  same  gun. 

f  Near  an  hundred  years  after  the  siege  of  Constantinople^' 
the  French  and  English  fleets  in  the  Channel  were  proud  of 
firing  300  shot  in  an  engagement  of  two  hours,  (Mcmoires  de 
Martin  du  Bellay,  1.  x.  m  the  Collection  Generale,  torn.  xoci. 
»•  239-). 
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CHAP.  The  first  random  shots  were  productha  of  more 
txyiit.  spm^d  than  effect ;  and  it  was  by  the  advioe  of  a 
Attack  Christij^n,  that  the  engineers  were  taught  to  level 
f«nce.  their  aim  against  the  two  opposite  sides  of  the  sa- 
lient angles  of  a  bastion.  However  imperfect^  the 
^weight  and  repetition  of  the  fire  made  some  impres- 
sion on  the  walls ;  and  the  Turks,  pushing  their 
^approaches  to  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  attempted  to 
fill  the  enormous  chasm,  and  to  build  a  road  to 
the  assault  *.  Innumerab lef  fascines,  and  hogsheads, 
and  trunks  of  trees,  were  heaped  on  each  other  ; 
and  such  was  the  impetuosity  of  the  throng,  that 
the  foremost  and  the  weakest  were  pushed  head- 
long down  the  precipice,  and  instantly  buried  un* 
der  the  accumulated  mass.  To  fill  the  ditch  was^ 
the  toil  of  the  besiegei's ;  to  clear  away  the  rubbish 
was  the  safety  of  the  besieged ;  and,  after  a  long 
and  bloody  conflict,  the  web  that  had  been  woven 
in  the  day  was  still  unravelled  in  the  night.  The 
next  resource  of  Mahomet  was  the  practice  of 
mines;  but  the  soil  was  rocky;  in  every  attempt 
he  was  stopped  and  undermined  by  the  Christian 
Engineers  j  nor  had  the  art  been  yet  invented  of 
replenishing  those  subterraneous  passagesi  with  gun- 
powder, and  blowing  whole  towers  and  cities  into 
the  air  f*    A  circumstance  that  distinguishes  the 

siege 

*  I  have  selected  some  curious  facts,  without  striving  to 
emulate  the  bloody  and  obstinate  eloquence  of  the  Abbe  de 
Vertot,  in  bis  prolix  descriptions  of  the  sieges  of  Rhodes,  Mal- 
ta, &c.  But  that  agreeable  historian  had  a  turn  £or  vomance, 
and  as  he  wrote  to  please  the  order,  he  has  adopted  the  same 
.^irit  of  enthusiasm  and'chivdry. 

f  The  first  theory  of  mines  mtk  gunpowder  appears  in 
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siege  of  Constantinople,  is  the  re*umon  <rf  the  an«  chap, 
dent  and  modern  artillery.  The  cannon  vre^  in-  -  ^^  / 
termingied  with  the  mechanical  engines  for  casting 
stones  atid  darts ;  the  bullet  and  the  battering«rani< 
were  directed  agamst  the  same  walls ;  nor  had  the 
discovery  of  guapowder  superseded  the  use  of  th& 
liquid  and  unextinguishable  fire.  A  #ooden  tur«> 
ret  of  the  largest  size  was  advanced  on.  rollers ; 
this  portable  magaidhe  of  ammunition  and  fascines 
was  protected,  by  a  threefold  covering  of  butts 
hides ;  incessant  vollies  were  securely  discharged' 
from  the  loop-holes;  in  the  front,  three  doars  were 
contrived  for  the  alternate  sally  and  retreat  of  the 
sddiers  and  workmen.  They  ascended  by  a  stair- 
case to  the  upper  platform,  and  as  high  as  the 
level  6£  that  platform,  a;  scaling-ladder  could  be 
raised  by  pullies  to  form  a  bridge,  and  grapple> 
with  the  adverse  rampart  By  these  various  arts, 
of  annoyance,  sonve  as  new  as  they  were  pernicious, 
to  the  Greeks,  the-  tower  of  St  komahus  was  at^ 
length  overturned;  after  a  severe  sti-nggife,  the 
Turks  were  repulsed  from  the  breach,  and  inter* 
rupted  by  darkness ;  but  they  trusted,  that  with 
the  return  of  light  they  should  renew  the  attack 
with  fresh  vigour,  and  decisive  success.  Of  this 
pause  of  action,  this  interval  of  hope,  each  mo- 
ment was  improved  by  the  activity  of  theCmperor 
and  Justiniani,  who  passed  the  night  on  the  spot, 

PS  and 

1480,  in  a  MS.  of  George  of  Sienna,  (Tiraboschiy  torn.  vi. 
p.  i.  p.  3240*  I  hey  weie  first  {)ractised  at  Sarzanella,  in 
1487  ^  but  the  honour  mnd  improvement  in  1503  is  ascribed 
to  Peter  of  Navarre,  who  used  them  with  success  in  the  wars 
tpf  Italy,  (Hist,  de  la  Ligue  dc  Cambray^  torn.  ii.  p.  53 — 9^.)" 
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CHAP,  and  urged  the  labours  which  involved  the  safety  of 

ir  ^    ''  the  church  and  city.    At  the  dawn  of  day;  the  im? 

patient  Sultan  perceived;  with  astonishment  and 

grief,  that  his  wooden  turret  had  been  reduced  to 

ashes.     The  ditch  was  cleared  and  restored ;  and 

the  tower  of  St  Romanus  w^s  again  strc^ng  ^d  en* 

tire.  '•  He  deplored  the  failure  of  his  design ;  and 

.  uttered  a  profane  exclamation,  that  the  word  of 

the  thirty-seven  thousand  prophets,  should  not  have 

compelled  him  to  believe  that  such  a  wo^k,  in  s(» 

short  a  time,  should  have  been  accomplished  by 

the  infidels. 

Succour        .The  generosity  of  the  Christian  princes  was  cold 

f  ory  of      and  tardy ;  but  in  the  first  apprehension  of  a  siege, 

lour  ships.  Constantine  had  negociated,  in  the  isles  of  the 

Archipelago,  the  Morea,  and  Sicily,  the  most  iur 

dispensable  supplies.    As  early  as  the  beginning  X)f 

April,  five  *  great  shq>s,  equipped  for  merchandise 

and  war,  would  have  sailed  from  t^e  harbour  of 

Chios,  had  not  the  wind  blown  obstinately  from  the 

north  f.     One  of  these  ships  bore  the  Imperial 

flag  'y  the  remaining  foUr  belonged  to  the  Genoese  j 

^  and  they  were  laden  with  wheat  and  barley,  with 

wine,  oil,  and  vegetables;  and,  above  all,  V^th 

soldiers  and.  mariners,  for  the  service  of  the  capitaU. 

...  After 

*  It9s  sinjigiuUr  thut  the  Gtec(ks  $hQuld  npt.  agree  Jn  the 
number  of  these  illustrious  vessels  j  tht  Jive  of  Ducas,  the^bar 
of  Phranza  and  Leonardus,  and  the  /we?  of  Chafcondyles,  must 
be  extended  to  the  smaller,  qr  confined  to  larger  size.  Vol- 
taire, in  giving  ^ne  of  these  ships  Xo  Frederic  III.  confounds 
tbc  Emperors  of  the  5ast  and  West. 

f  In  bold  defiance,  or  rather  in  gross  ignorance  of  language, 
and  geography,  the  president  G>ustn  detains  them  at  Chios 
^ith  a  south,  and  wafts  them  to  Con^antinoplc  ^ith  a  noitl| 
^^n4. 
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After  a  tedious  delay,  a  gentle  breeze,  and,'  on  chap. 
die  second  day,  a  strong  gale  from  the  south,  ^^^^^^• 
carried  them  through  the  Hellespont  and  the  Pro* 
pontis;  but  the  city  was  alveady  imrested  by  sea 
smd  land  ;  and  the  Turkish  Heet,  at  the  eikraace 
of  the^  Bosphorus,  was  stretched  from  shore  <o 
shore,  in  the  form  of  a  x:rescent,  to  intercept,  or  at 
least  to  repel,  these  bold  auxiliaries.  The  reader 
who  has  pre^ieQt  to  his  mind  d^  geographical  pic« 
ture  of  £4Qnsl;^n^nQpl^  wiU  conceive  and  admire 
the  greatness  of  the  spectacle.  The  five,  Christiaa 
ships  cpntinued  io^advance  with  joyful  shouts,  and 
a  fuUpi:ess  jbothof  sails  and  oars,  against  an  ho$tile 
^eet  of  thr€;e  hundred  /vessels ;  and  the  rampart, 
the  c^mp,  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  were 
;lined  with  innumerable  q>ectators^  who  ani^iously 
^waited  the  event  of  this  momentous  succour.  At 
the  first  view,  that  event  could  not  appear  doubt- 
,  ful }  the  superiority  of  the  Moslems  was  beyond 
all  measure  or  account ;  and,  in  a  calm,  thar 
jium.bers  and  valojur  must  inevitably  have  prevailed. 
But  their  hasty  and  imperfect  navy  had  been  crea^ 
ited,  not^y  thie  genius  of  the  people,  but  by  the 
wilLof  the  Sultan.  In  the  height  of  their  prospe- 
rity, the  Turks  have  acknowledged,,  that  if  God 
had  given  them  the  earth,  he  had  left  the  sea  to 
the  infidels  ^  ^  and  a  series  of  defeats,  a  rapid  pro* 
gress  of  decay,  has  established  th£  truth  of  their 
P  4       ..  modest 

*  The  perpetual  decay  and  weakness  of  the  Turkish  navy, 
may  be  observed  in  JBLycaut  (Statq  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
p.  372 — 578.),  Thcvenot  (Voyages,  p.  i.  p,  229— r245t0»  ^^i 
Tott  (Mciiioii^s,  torn,  in.)  j  the  last  .of  whpm  i$  ^vsays  sol^- 
citous  to  amuse  and  amaze  his^reader. 
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CHAP,   modest  confessiGn.     Except  eighteen   gailies  d£ 
.xviii.    ^^^^  force,  the  rest  of  their  fleet  consisted  of  open 
bcmts,  rudely  constructed,  and  awkwaidly  maM-* 
ged,  crowded  vdth  troops,  and  destitute  of  cannon } 
iand,  since  courage  ari$es  in  a  great  measure  from 
the  consciousness  of  strength,  the  bravest^of  the 
Janizaries  might  tremble  on  a  new  element.  Tn  the 
fChrisdan  scjuadrbn,  five  stout  and  lofty  ships  were 
guided  by  skilful  pilots^  and  manned  with  the  ve? 
terans  of  Italy  and  Greece^  long  practi$ed  in  the 
lots  and  perils  of  the  sea.     Their  weight  was  di- 
rected to  sink  or  scatter  the  weak  obstacles  that 
impeded  their  passage;  their  ardilery  swept  the 
iwaters ;  their  liquid  fire  was  poured  on  the  heads 
of  th^  adversaries^  who,^  with  the  design  of  board-- 
ing,  presumed  to  ;4}proach  them ;  and  the  wind^ 
and  waves  are  always  on  the  side  of  the  ablest 
navigators.     In  this  conflict,  the  Imperial  vessel, 
which  had  been  almost  overpowered,  was*,  rescued 
l>y  the  Genoese ;  but  the  Turks,  in  a  distant  and 
closer  attack,  were  twice  repulsed  with  considerable. 
k)ss.    Mahomet  him&elf  sat  on  horseback  on  the 
beach,  to  encourage  their  valour  by  his  voice  and 
presence,  by  the  promise  of  reward,  and  by  fear, 
>anord.potcnt  than  «the  f^ar  of  the  enemy.     The  pas- 
sions of  his  sou?,  and  even  the  gestures  of  his  body  *, 
<seem€d  to  imitate  the  actions  of  the  combatants : 
and^  as  if  he  had  been  the  lord  of  nature,  he  spurred 
his  horse  with  a  fearless  aiui  impotent  eflfort  into 

the 

♦  I  must  confess,  that  I  have  before  my  eyes  the  living  pic- 
ture whkh  Thucydides  (1.  vii.  c.  71.)  has  drawn  of  the 
i>assions  and  gestures  of  the  Athenians  in  k  naval  cngagc- 
iacnt  in  the  great  harbour  of  Syracuse. 
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thesesu  :  His  bud  r^roaches^  khd  the  clampui-sof  chap. 
the  camp,  urged  the  Ottbrnms  to  a  third  attack,  ^^^1^1: 
more  fatatlmul  bloody  than  the  two  former  f  atid  I 
must  repeat,  though  I  cannot  credit,  the  evidence 
of  Pbranza,  who  affintis  from  their  own  mouthy 
that  tjiey  lost  above  twelve  thousand  men  in  the 
slaughter  of  the  day,  Thpy  fled  in  disorder  to  the 
shores  of  Europe  and  Ada,  while  the  Christian 
squadron,  triumphant  and  imhurt,  steered  along 
the  Bosphohii,  imd  seoirely  anchored  with^  the 
chain  of  th^  hari»oiir»  In  the  confidence  of  vict<jrjr, 
they  boasted  that  the  whole  Turkish  power  must 
have  yielded  to  their  arms;  but  the  admiral,  of 
(captaln-bashaw,  toxmd  some  cdnsolation  for  a  p^* 
ful  wound  in  his^eye,  by  representing  that  accident 
as  the  cause  of  his  defeat.  Baltha  Ogli  was  a  rene« 
gdde  of  the  race  of  the  Bulgarian  princes  ;  his  mi- 
litary character  was  tainted  with  the  ui^3opular  vice 
of  avarice ;  and  under  the  despotism  of  the  Pxince 
or  people,  mis£bctune  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  guilt. 
His  rank  and  services  were  annihilated  by  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Mahomet.  In  the  royal  presence^  the 
f:aptain^bashaw  was  extended  on  the  ground  by  four 
slaves,  and  received  one  hundred  strokes  with  a 
golden  rcxl  *  $  his  death  had  been  pronounced ;  and 
he  adored  the  clemency  of  the  Sultan,  who  was  sa^ 
4isfied  with  the  milder  punishment  of  (Confiscation 
^d  exile,  i  Thei  introduction  of  this  supply  revived 

the 

f  According  to  the  exaggerations  or  corrupt  text  of  Ducas, 
{c.  38^1  this  goldtti  bar  was  of  the  enotmou^  and  incredible 
height  of  500  libree^  or  pounds.  Bouillaud's  reading  of  506 
drachms,  or  fiV«f  potinds,  is  sufficient  to  exercise  the  arm  of 
^VLahometj,  and  bruise  the  back'  of  his  admiral. 
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CHAP.  Ibe  hopes  of  the  Greeks,  and  accused  the  supme- 
^^^"^I^  ncss  of  their  Western  allies.  Amidst  the  desarts 
of  Anatolia  and  the  rocks  of  Palestine^  the  milKona 
of  the  crusades  had  buried  themselves  in  a  volun<» 
tary  and  inevitable  grave ;  but  the  situation  of  the 
Imperial  city  was  strong  against  her  enemies,  and 
accessible  to  her  friends }  and  a  rational  and  mode- 
rate armament  of  the  maritime  states  might  have 
saved  the  relics  of  the  Roman  name,  and  maintain^ 
ed  a  Christian  fortress  m  the  heart  of  the  Ottoman 
eioipire*  Yet  this  was  the  sole  and  feeble  attempt 
for  the  deliverance  of  Gonstantino|)Ie ;  the  more 
distant  powers  were  insensible  of  its  dangear  j  and 
the  ambassador  of  Hungary,  or  at  least  of  Hunja* 
des,  resided  in  the  Turkish  camp,  to.j-emove  the 
fears,  and  to  direct  the.  operations,  of  the  Sultan  ♦. 
Mahomet  It  was  difficult  for  the  Greeks^  to  penetrate  the 
hirn^vy*  Secret  of  the  divan  ;  yet  the  Greeks  are  persuaded, 
over  land,  ^jj^^  ^  resistance,  so  obstinate  and  surprising,  had 
fatigued  the  perseverance  of  Mah§met.  He  began 
to  meditate  a  retreat,  and  the  siege  would  hatre  been 
speedily  raised,  if  the  ambition  and  jealousy  of  the 
second  vizir  had  not  opposed  the  perfidious  advice 
of  Galil  Bashaw,  -who  still  maintained  a  secret 
correspondence '^v^h  the  Byzantine  court.  The 
reduction  of  the.  city  appes^red  to  be.  hopeless,  un- 
less a  double  attack  could  be  made  from  the  har- 
bour as  well  as  from  the  land ;  but  the  harbour 

was 

*  Ducas,  who  confesses  liiooself  ill  informed  pf  the  afiairs  of 
Jiungary,  assigns  a  motive  of  superstition,  a  fatal  belief  that 
jponstantinople  would  be  the  te^m  of  the  Turkish  conquests* 
See  Phranza  (1.  iii.  c,  20.)  and  Spondanus^ 
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was  inaccess&le ;  am  impenetrable  chsdn  was  now  chap. 
defended  by  eight  large  ships,  more  than  twenty  pf  >^^y"^> 
di  smaUer.size,  with  several  gallies  and  sloops ;  and, 
instead  of  forcing  this  barrier,  the  Tui^  might  ap« 
prehend  a  naval  sally^  and  a  second  encounter  in 
the  open  sea.  In  this  perplexity,  the  genius  of  Ma* 
hornet  conceived  and  executed  a  plan  of  a  bold  and 
marvellous  cast,  of  transporting  by  land  his  lighter  « 
vessels  and  milttajry  stores:  from  the  Bosphorus  into 
the  higher  part  of  the  harbour.  The  distance  i& 
about  ten  miles ;  the  ground  is  uneven,  and  was 
overspread  with- thickets  ;  and,  as  the  road  must 
be  opened  b^lind  the  suburb  of  Galata,  their  free 
passage  or  total  destruction  must  depend  on  the  op4 
tioa  of  the  Genoese.  But  these  selfish  merchants 
were  ambitious  of  the  favour  of  being  the  last  de- 
voured;  and  the  deficiency  of  art  was  supplied  by 
the  strength  of  obedient  myriads.  A  level  way  was 
covered  with  a  broad  platform  of  strong  and  solid 
planks ;  and  tofrender  thent  more  slippery  and 
smooth,  they  were  anointed  with  the  fiat  of  sheep 
and  oxen.  Fourscore  light  gallies  and  brigantines 
of  fifty  an4  thirty  oars,  were  disembarked  on  the 
Bosphorus  shore ;  arranged  successively  on  rollers ; 
and  drawn  forwards  by  the  power  of  men  and 
pullies.  Tyro  guides  or  pilots  were  stationed  at 
the  helm  and  the  prow  of  each  vessel ;  the  sails  n 
were  unfurled  to  the  winds  j  and  the  labour  was 
cheered  by  song  and  acclamation.  In  the  course 
of  a  ^gle  night,  this  Turkish  fleet  painfully  climbed 
the  hili,  steered  over  the  plain,  and  was  launched 
from  the  declivity  into  the  shallow  waters  of  the 

harbour,' 
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CHAP,  harbour,  £aur  above  the  molestation  of  the  deeper 
LxyiiL  ^^jg^ig  q{  the  Greeks.  The  real  importance  of  this 
operation  was  magnified  by  the  consternation  and 
confidence  which  it  inspired ;  but  the  notorious,  un«t 
questionable  fact,  was  displayed  before  the  eyes,  and 
is  recorded  by  the  pens  of  the  two  nations  *.  A 
similar  stratagem  had  been  repeatedly  practised  by 
,  the  ancients  t ;  the  Ottoman  galiies  (I  must  again 
repeat)  should  be  considered  as  large  boats  i  and, 
if  we  compare  the  magnitude  and  the  distance,  the 
obstacles  and  the  means,  the  boasted  miracle  |  has 
perhaps  been  equalled  by  the  industry  of  our  own 
times  ]]•  As  soon  as  Mahomet  had  occupied  the  up-» 
per  harbour  with  a  fleet  and  army,  he  constructed, 
in  the  narrowest  part,  a  bridge,  or  rather  mole,^  of 
fifty  cubits  in  breadth  and  one  hundred  in  length; 
.  it  was  formed  of  casks  and  hogsheads,  joined  with 
rafters  linked  inth,  iron,  and  covered  if^ith  a  solid, 
floor.  On  this  floating  battery,  he  planted  one  of  hi^ 
largest  cannon,while  the  fours(!ore  fellies,  with  troops 

and 

•  The  unanimous  testimony  of  the  four  Gireeks  is  confirmed 
by  Cantemir  (p.  g6S)  from  the  Turkish  annals ;  but  I  could 
viish  to  contract  the  distance  of  «r«  miles,  and  to  prolong  the 
t^rm  6f  one  night« 

f  Phranza  relates  two  examples  of  a  stmikr  transportatioa 
over  the  six  miles  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  ^  the  one  fabulous, 
of  Augustus  after  the  battle  of  Actium;  thfc  other  true,  of 
Nicetas,  a  Greek  general,  in  the  loth  century.  To  these  he 
might  have  added  a  bold  enterprise  of  Hannibal,  to  introduce 
his  vessels  into  the  harbour  of  Tarentunb,  (Polybius,  1.  viii. 
p,  749.  edit.  Gronov,),  . 

t  A  Greek  of  Candia,  who  had  Served  the  Venetians  in  a 
similar  undertaking,  (Spond.  A.  D.  14389  No.  37.)!  might 
possibly  be  the  adviser  and  agent  of  Mahomet. 

HI  particularly  lUude  to  our  own  embfirkatibns  on  the  lakes 
of  Canada,  in  the  years  1776  and  17771  so  great  in  the  labour, 
so  fruitless  in  the  erent. 
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9nd  scaUng-kdd^,  approac^ied  the  most  acc^ble  chap. 
sid^  which  had  fornverly  been  stormed  by  the  La^  ?ri^V^l» 


tin  conquerors.  The  indolence  of  the  Chrislians 
ha$  been  acciised  for  not  d^troying  these  unfinish- 
^i  works ;  but  their  fire,  by  a  superior  fire,  was 
f:ontrouled  and  silenced ;  nor  were  they  wanting  in 
ai  nocturnal  attempt  to  bum  the  vessels  as  well  a& 
the  bridge  of  the  Sultan.  His  vigilance  prevented 
their  approach  j  their  foremost  galliots  were  sunk 
or  taken ;  forty  youths,  the  bravest  of  Italy  and 
Greece,  were  inhumanly  massacred  at  his  com* 
mipid  ;  nor  could  the  Emperor's  grief  be  assuaged 
by  the  just,  though  cruel  retaliation,  of  exposing 
from  the  walls  the  heads  of  two  hundred  and  sixty 
Mussulman  captives.  After  a  siege  of  forty  days,  Distrcw 
the  fete  of  Constantinople  could  no  longer  be  averts  ^[^y*]^ 
ed*  The  diminutive  garrison  wa^  exhsiusted  by  a 
double  gttack ;  the  fortifications,  which  had  ^tood 
for  ag<ss  against  hostile  violence,  were  dismantled 
on  all  sides  by  the  Ottoman  cannon ;  many  breaches 
were  opened  ;  and  near  the  gate  of  St  Romanus^ 
four  towers  bad  been  levelled  with  the  ground; 
For  the  payment  of  hisieeble  and  mutinous  tvoops, 
Constantine  was  compelled  to  despoil  the  churches, 
witrh  the  proinise  of  a  fourfold  restitution ;  and  his 
sacrilege  oiered  a  new  reproach  to  the  enemies  of 
the  union.  A  spirit  of  discord  impaired  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Christian  strength  ;  the  Genoese  and 
Venetian  auxiliaries  asserted  the  pre-eminence  of 
their  respective  service ;'  and  Justiniani  and  the 
Great  Duke,  whose  ambition  was  not  extinguished 
1^  the  common  danger,  accused  each  other  of 
treachery  and  cowardice. 

Durmg- 
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CHAP.  *  During  the'^ege  of  Constantinople,  tfae^drdd 
^^y"'.  of  peace  arid  capitulation  had  been  sometimes  pro- 
Trepara-    nounced  t  tod  several  embassies  had  passed  between 

tton$  of  •    «        •  ' 

the  Turks  the  camp  and^  the  city  •.  The  Greek  Emperor  was 
general  humbled  by  adversity  j  and  would  have  yielded  to 
assault,  any  terms  compatible  with  religion  and  royalty: 
The  Turkish  Sultan  was  desirbus  of  sparing  the 
blood  of  his  soldiers ;  still  more  desirous  of  secu- 
ring for  his  own  use  the  Byzantine  treasures  ;  and 
he  accomplished  a  sacred  duty  in  presenting  to  the 
Gabours^  the  choice  of  circumcision,  of  tribute,  oi* 
of  death.  The  avarice  of  Mahomet  might  have 
been  satisfied,  with  an  annual  sum  of  one  hundred 
thousand  ducats  ;  but  his  ambition  grasped  the  ca- 
pital of  the  East ;  to  the  Prince  he  oflFered  a  ricl> 
equivalent,  to  the  people  a  free  toleration,  or  a  safe 
departure  ;  but  after  some  fruitless  treaty,  he  de- 
clared his  resolution  of  finding  either  a  throne  or 
a  grave  under  the  walls  of  Constantinople.  -A  sense 
of  honour,  and  the  fear  of  universal  reproach,  for- 
bade Palaeologus  to  resign  the  city  into  the  hands  of 
the  Ottomans ;  and  he  determined  to  abide  the  last 
extremities  of  war.  Several  days  were  employed 
by  the  Suhan  in  the  preparations  of  the  assault; 
and  a  respite  was  granted  by  his  &vourite  science 
of  astrology,  which  had  fixed  on  the  twenty-ninth 
of  May,  as  the  fortunate  and  fatal  hour.  On  the 
evening  of  the  twenty-seventh,  he  issued  his  final 
orders  J   assembled  in  his  presence  the  military 

chiefe  ; 

*  Chalcondylcs  and  Ducas  differ  m  the  time  and  circum- 
stances of  the  licgociation  ;  and  as  it  was  neitl>er  glorious  riot 
salutary,  the  faithful  Phranza  spares  his  Prince  even  the  thought 
of  a  surrender. 
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chiefs ;  and  dispersed  his  heralds  through  thecamp  chap. 
to  proclaom  the  duty  and  the  motives  of  the  perilous  ^^^^^^- 
enterprise.  Fear  is  the  first  principle  of  a  demotic 
govanm^t ;  and  his  menaces  were  expressed  ia 
the  Oriental  style,  that  the  fugitives  and  deserters, 
had  they  the  wings  of  a  bird  *,  should  not  escape 
frOTi  his  inexorable  justice.  The  greatest  part  of  his 
bashaws  and  Janizaries  were  the  ofispring  of  Chris- 
tian parents ;  but  the  glories  of  the  Turkish  name 
were  perpetuated  by  successive  adoption ;  and  in 
the  gradual  change  of  individuals,  the  spirit  of  a 
legion,  !a  regiment,  or  an  oda^  is  kept  alive  by 
imitation  and  discipline.  In  this  holy  warfare, 
the  Moslems  were  exhorted  to  purify  their  minds 
with  prayer,  their  bodies  with  seven  absolutions ; 
and  to  abstain  from  food  till  the  close  of  the  en* 
suing  day.    A  crowd  of  dervishes  visited  the  tents, 

to 

♦  These  wings  (Chalcondyles,  1,  viii.  p.  2o8.)  arc  no  more 
tban  an  Oriental  figure ;  but  in  the  tragedj  of  Irene,  Mabo- 
met^s  passion  soars  above  sense  and  reason  : 

Should  the  fierce  North^  upon  his  frozen  wings, 

Bear  him  aloft  above  the  wondering  clouds, 

And  seat  him  in  the  Pleiads'  golden  chariot—^ 

Thence  should  my  fury  drag  him  down  to  tortures. 
Besides  the  extravagance  of  the  rant,  I  must  observe,  i.  That 
the  operation  of  the  winds  must  be  confined  to  the  lower  region 
of  the  air.  2.  That  the  name,  etymology,  and  fable  of  the 
Pleiads,  are  purely  Greek,  (Scholiast  ad  Aomer.  2,  686.  Eu- 
docia  in  Ionia,  p.  399,  Apollodore.  1.  iii.  c.  10.  Heine,  p.  229. 
Not*  682.)*  and  had  no  affinity  with  the  astronomy  of  the 
East,  (Hyde  ad  Ulugbeg»  Tabul.  in  Syntagma  Dissert,  torn.  i. 
p.  40.  42.  Goguet,  Origine  des  Arts,  &c.  tom.  vi.  p.  73 — 
78.  Gebelin,  Hist,  du  Calendrier,  p.  73.),  which  Mahomet 
had  studied.  3.  The  golden  chatiot  does  not  exist  either  in 
science  or  fiction  5  but  I  much  fear  that  Dr  Johnson  has  con- 
fpunded  the  Pleiads  with  the  great  bear  or  waggon,  the.2^diac 
yn\\i  a  Northern  constellation  : 
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CHAP,  to  instill  the  desire  <£  martyrdom^  aqd  the  ws^rance 
f^^^^^^' .  of  spending  an  immortal  youth  amidst  dbenvers: 
and  gardens  of  paradise,  and  in  the  end^races  of  the 
black-eyed  virgins.  Yet  Mahomet  princip^  tnwt- 
ed  to  the  efficacy  of  temporal  and  vmble  rewards* 
A  double  pay  was  promised  to  the  victorious  troops; 
*^  The  city  and  the  buildings,"  said  Mahomet,  *^  are 
*^  mine  ;  but  I  resign  to  your  valour  the  captives 
^  and  the  spoil,  the  treasures  of  gold  and  beauty ; 
^^  be  rich  and  be  ha|^y*  Many  are  the  provinces 
**  of  my  empire  ;  the  intrepid  soldier,  who  first  i»« 
^  cends  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  shall  be  re- 
^^  warded  with  the  government  of  the  fairest  and 
^'  most  wealthy, ;  and  my  gratitude  shall  accumu- 
^^  late  his  honours  and  fortunes  above  the  meiisure 
"  of  bis  own  hopes,"  Such  various  and  potent 
motives  diffused  among  the  Turks  a  genera^  ardpur^ 
negardless  of  life,  and  impatient  for  action;  the 
camp  re-echoed  with  the  Moslem  shouts  of  *'  God 
^^  is  God,  there  i$  but  one  God,  and  Mahomet  is* 
"  the  apostle  of  God  *  ;**  and  the  sea  and  land, 
from  Galata  to  the  seven  towers,  were  illuminated 
by  the  blaze  of  their  nocturnal  fires* 
Last  fare.  Far  different  was  the  state  of  the  Christians  j 
the  £ro-  ^^^y  "^^th  loud  and  impotent  complaints,  de« 
?nd^the  P'°^^*^  the  guilt,  or  the  punishment,  of  their  sins- 
Greeks.  The  celestial  image  of  the  Virgia  had  been  ex- 
posed in  solemn  procession ;  but  their  divis^ 
patroness  was  deaf  to  their  entreaties ;  they  ac- 
cused the  obstinacy  of  the  Emperor  for  refusing  a 

timely 

*  Phratiza  quarrels  with  these  Moslem  acclamations,  not 
for  the  name  of  God,  but  for  that  of  the  prophet :  the  pious 
Mai  of  Voltaire  ii  excessive^  and  even  ridiculous. 
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timely  suireader  j  anticipated  the  horrors  oF  their  c  h  a  p^ 
fate ;  and  sighed  for  the  tepoie  and  security  of  ^\^\^'} 
Turkish  servitude.  The  noblest  of  the  Greeks,  and 
the  bravest  of  the  allies^  vfete  summoned  to  the 
palace,  to  prepare  them^  on  the  ev^mjig  of  the 
twenty-eighth,  for  the  duties  and  dangers  of  the 
general  assault.  .  The  last  speech  of  Palaeologus 
was  the  funeral  oration  of  the  Roman  Empire  *  j 
he  promised,  he  ccmjured,  sQfid  he  vamly  attempted 
to  infuse  the  hope  which  was  extinguished  in  his 
own  mind*  In  this  world  all  was  comfortless  aod 
gloomy  J  and  neither  the  gospel  nor  the  church 
have  proposed  any  conspicuous  recompence  to  die 
Ixeroes  who  fall -in  the  service  of  their  cowtry. 
But  the  e^eample  of  their  princej  and  the  confine- 
laent  of  a  siege^  had  armed,  these  warriors  with 
the  courage  of  despair  i  and  the  pathetic  scene  is 
describe4  by  the  feelings  of  the  historian  Phranza,' 
who  was  himself  present  at  this  mouri^ul  assembly. 
They  ^ept,  they  embraced ;  regardless  of  their 
families  and  fortunes,'  they,  devoted'  ihpir  lives  f 
land  each  commander j  departing  to  his  (stations- 
maintained  all  night  a  vigilant  and  anxious  watch 
"  on  the  rampart*  The  Emperor,  and  so^e  faith- 
ful compamons,  entered  the  dome  of  St  Sophiay 
which  in  a  few  hoars  was  to  be  cbnverted  into  ar 
mosch ;  and  devoutly  received,  with  tears  and 
prayers,  the* sacrament  of  the  holy  communion. 
He  reposed  some  moments  in  the  palace,  which 
Vot.  XII.  Q  resounded: 

*  1  am  afraid  that  this  discourse  was  composed  bj^  Phranta 
fiimself }  and  it  smells  s6  grossly  of  the  sermon  and  th*  con- 
sent, th^t  }  almost  doubt  whether  it  was  pronounced  by  Con^ 
stantine.  Leonardos  assigns  him  anothei^  speech,  in  which  he 
addresses  himself  more  respectfully  to  the  Laftn  auxiliaries. 
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CHAP,   resounded  with  cries  and  lamentations;  solicited 
^     y   ..'j  the  pardon  ,of  all  whom  he  might  have  injured  •  j 
and  mounted  on  horseback  to  visit  tlie  guards,  and 
explore  the  motions  of  the  enemy.     The  distress 
and  fell  of  the  last  Constantine  are  more  glorious 
than  the  long  prosperity  of  the  Byzantine  Caesars. 
Thcgctjc-      In  the  confusion  of  darkness  an  assailant  may 
May  29.  *  sometimes  succeed ;  but  in  this  great  and  general 
attack,  the  military  judgement  and  astrological 
knowledge  of  Mahomet  advised  him  to  expect  the 
mommg,  the  memorable  twenty-ninth  of  May,  in 
the  fdiirteeh  hundred  and  fifty-third  year  of  the 
Christian  aera.     The  preceding  night  had  been 
,    strei^uoiisly  employed ;   the  troops,   the  cannon, 
and  the  fascines,  were  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the 
ditch,  which,  in  many  parts,  presented  a  smooth 
and  level  passage  to  the  breach  ;  and  his  fouriscore 
gallies  almost  touched,  with  the  prows  and  their 
scaling-ladders,  the  less  defensible  walls  of  the 
harbour.    Under  pain  of  death,  silence  was  enjoinl 
ed ;  but  the  physical  laws  of  motion  and  sound  are 
not  obedient  to  discipline  or  fear ;  each  individual 
might  suppress  his  voice,  and  measure  his  footsteps  ; 
but  the  march  and  labour  of  thousands  must  inevi- 
tably produce  a  strange  confusion  of  dissonant  cla- 
mours, which  reached  the  e^rs  of  the  watchmen  of 
the  towers.     At  day-break,  without  the  customary 
signal  of  the  morning-gun,  the  Turks  assaulted  the 
city  by  sea  and  land ;   and  the  similitude  of  a 

twined 

*  Tbis  abasement,  ^bicb  devotion  bas  sometimes  extorted 
from  dying  princes,  is  an  improvement  of  tbe  gospel  doctrine 
of  the  forgiveness  of  injuries  ^  it  is  more  easy  to  forgive  490 
times,  than  once  to  ask  pardon  of  an  inferior. 
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twined  or  twisted  thread  has  been  applied  to  the  c  ha  p. 
closeness  and  continuity  of  their  liiie  of  attack  *.  .^^y^^-. 
The  foremost  ranks  consisted  of  the  refuse  of  the 
host,  a  voluntary  crowd,  who  fought  without  order 
or  command ;  of  the  feebleness  of  age  or  child- 
hood, of  pea^nts  and  vagrants,  and  of  all  who  had 
joined  the  cap:ip  in  the  Wind  hop6  of  plunder  and 
martyrdom^  The  common  impulse  drove  them 
onwards  to  the  wall  5  the  most. audacious  to  climb 
were  instantly  prec'pitated ;  and  not  a  dart,  not  a 
bullet  of  the!  Christians,  was  idly  wasted  on  the  ac- 
c^imulated  throng.  But  their  strength  and  ammur 
nition  were  exhausted  in  this  laborious  defence  j  " 
the  ditch  was  filled  with  the  bodies  of  the  slai^ ; 
they  supported  the  footsteps  of  their  companions ; 
and  of  this  devoted  vanguard,  the  death  was  more 
serviceable  than  the  life.  Under  their  respfectitr^ 
bashaws  and  sanjaks,  the  troops  of  Anatolia  aiitjl 
Romania  were  successively  led  to  the  charge  ;  their 
progress  was  various  and  doubtful ;  but,  after  a 
conflict  of  two  hours,  the  Greeks  still  maintained, 
and  improved  their  advantage ;  and  the  wice  of 
the  Emperor  was  heard,  encouraging  .his  soldlens 
to  atchieve^  by  a  last  effort,  the  deliverance  ^f  their 
country.  In  that  fatal  moment,  the  Jaqizaries 
arose,  fresh,  vigorous,  and  invincible-  The  Sultan 
himself  on  horseback,  with  an  iron  mace  in  his 
hand,  was^he  spectator  and  judge  of  their  valour ; 
he  was  surrounded  by  ten  thousand  0f  his  domestic 

Q  2  troops^        ^ 

*  Besides  the  <  0,000  guards,  and  the 'sailors  and  the 
roarincsj  Ducas  numbers  in  this^  genera-l  assault  2'j 0,000 
Turks,  both  horse  and  foot< 
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CHAP,   troops,  whom  he  reserved  for  the  decisive  occa- 
LXVlii^    ^^^  J  ^ J  ^^  ^ j^  ^£  battle  was  directed  and  hn- 

pelled  by  his  voice  and  eye.  His  numerous  mini- 
sters of  justice  were  posted  behind  the  line,  to  urge, 
to  restrain,  andt  to  punish ;  and  if  danger  was  in 
the  front,  shame  and  inevitable  death  were  in  the 
rear  of  the  fugitives.  The  cries  of  fear  and  of 
pain  were  drowned  in  the  martial  music  of  drums, 
trumpets,  and  attaballs;  and  experience  has  proved, 
that  the  mechanical  operation  of  sounds,  by  quick- 
ening the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  spirits,  wiH 
act  on  the  human  machine  more  forcibly  than  the 
eloquence  of  reason  and  honour*  From  the  lines, 
the  gallies,  and  the  bridge,  the  Ottoman  artillery 
thundered  on  all  sides ;  and  the  camp  and  city, 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Turks,  were  involved  in  a. 
cloud  of  smoke,  which  cojild  only  be  dispelled  by 
the  final  deliverance  or  destruction  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  single  combats  of  the  heroes  of 
history  or  fable,  amuse  our  fancy,  and  engage  our 
affections ;  the  skilful  evolutions  of  war  may  in- 
form the  mind,  and  improve  a  necessary,  though 
pernicious  science.  But  in  the  uniform  and  odious 
pictures  of  a  general  asfiault,  all  is  blood,  and  hor- 
rcty  and  confusion ;  nor  shall  I  strive,  at  the 
distance  of  three  centuries  and  a  thousand  miles, 
to  delineate  a  scene  of  which  there  could  be  no 
spectators,  and  of  which  the  actors  themselves  were 
incapable  of  forming  any  just  or  adequate  idea. 

The  immediate  loss  of  Constantinople  may  be 

ascribed  to  the  bullet,  or  arrow,  which  pierced  the 

.  gauntlet  of  John  Justiniani.  The  sight  of  his  blood,, 

and 
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and  the  e|:quisite  pain,  appalled  the  courage  of  the  c  H  A  p. 
chief,  whose  arms  and  counsel  were  the  firmest  ^^^^^S 
rampart  of  the  city.  As  he  withdrew  from  his 
station  in  quest  of  a  surgeon,  his  flight  was  per* 
ceived  and  stopped  by  the  indefatigable  Emperor, 
*'  Your  wound,"  exclaimed  Palaeologus, "  is  slight; 
**  the  danger  is  pressing ;  your  presence  is  neces^ 
"  sary  ;  and  whither  will  you  retire?''  **  I  will 
*^  retire,"  said  the  trembling  Genoese,  *'  by  the 
**  same  road  which  God  has  opened  to  the  Turks  ;** 
and  at  these  words  he  hastily  passed  through  one 
of  the  breaches  of  the  inner  wall.  By  this  pusil- 
lanipious  act,  he  stained  the  honours  of  a  military 
"  life  ;  and  the  few  days  which  he  survived  in  Gala- 
ta,  or  the  isle  of  Chios,  were  embittered  by  his 
own  and  the  public  reproach  •.  His  example  was 
imitated  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  Latin  auxili- 
aries, and  the  defencebegan  to  slacken  when  the 
attack  was  pressed  with  redoubled  vigour.  The  * 
number  of  the  Ottomans  was  fifty,  perhaps  an 
hundred  times  superior  to  that  of  the  Christians ; 
the  double  walls  were  reduced  by  the  cannon  to  an 
heap  of  ruins  ;  in  a  circuit  of  several  miles,  some 
places  must  be  found  more  easy  of  access,  or  more 
feebly  guarded  j  and  if  the  besiegers  could  pene- 
trate in  a  single  point,  the  whole  city  was  irreco-  s 
verably  lost.    The  first  who  deserved  the  Sultan's 

Q  3  reward, 

*  In  tbe  severe  censure  of  the  flight  of  Justiniauu*  Phranza 
expresses  his  own  feelings  and  those  of  the  public.  For  some 
priv^e  reasons,  he  is  treated  with  moreienity  and  respect  bj 
Ducas  'j  but  the  words  of  Leonardus  Chiensis  express  his 
stroll g  and  recent  indignation,  glorijc  salutis  fuique  oblit^s. 
In  the  whole  series  of  their  Eastern  policy,  his  countryxncn, 
jl^C  Genoese,  wcrf  always  suspected,  and  often  guiltj. 
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CHAP,  reward,  was  Hassan,  the  Janizary,  of  gigantic- 
^  *  stature  and  strength.  With  his  scymetar  in  one 
hand,  and  •  his  buckler  in  the  other,  he  ascended 
the. outward  fortific^ition  ;  of  the  thirty  Janizaries, 
who  were  emulous  of  his  valour,  eighteen  perished 
in  the  bold  adventure.  Hassan  and  his  twelve 
con>panions  had  reached  the  summit ;  the  giant 
was  precipitated  from  the  rampart ;  he  rose  on  one 
knee,  and  was  again  oppressed  by  a  shower  of  darte 
arid  stones.  But  his  success  had  proved  that  the 
atchievement  was  possible  \  the  walls  and  tower$ 
were  instantly  covered  with  a  swarm  of  Turks ; 
and  the  Cfrereks,  now  driven  from  the  vantage 
ground,  were  overwhelmed  by  increasing  multi-  . 
tudes.  Amidst  tljese  multitudes, '  the  Emperor  f, 
who  accomplished  all  the  duties  of  a  general  and  a 
soldier,  wasi  long  seen,  and  finally  lost.  The  nobles 
who  fought  round  his  person,  sustained,  till  their 
last  breath,  the  honourable  names  of  Palseologus 
and  Cantacuzene  :  his  mournful  exclaination  was 
heard,  "  Cannot  there  be  found  a  Christian  to  cut 
*' off  my  head  t  ?**  and  his  last  fear  was  that  of 

falling 

*  Ducas  kills  liim  with  tw:o  blows  of  Turkish  soldiers 'j 
Chalcondylea  wounds  hiiti  in  the  shoulder,  and  then  tramples 
him  iti  the  gate.  The  grief  of  Phranza  carrying  hioi  among 
the  enemy,  escapes  from  the  precise  image  of  his  death  j  but 
>vc  may,  without  flattery,  apply  thc^e  noble  liiic^  of  Dry  den  :* 

i|V^      As  to  Sebastian,  let  them  search  the  field  ; 
And  where  they  find  a  mountain  of  the  slain. 
Send  one  to  climb,  and  looking  down  beneath, 
There  they  will  find  him  at  his  manly  length,  » 
With  hiff  face  up  to  heaven,  in  that  red  monument 
Which  his  good  sword  had  digged. 

f  Spondanus,  (A.  D.'  i453,"^o.  lo.),  who  has  hopes  of  hi» 
salvation,  wishes  to  absolve  this  demand  from  the  guilt  of 
Suicide."  »      •  ♦  .■■''■' 
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falling  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  infidels  *.    The  chap. 
prudent  despair  of  Constantine  cast  away  the  purple;  .     /    . 
amidst  the  tumult,  he  fell  by  an  unknown  hand,  ^^^^^  ^^ 

,  A  ,  ,  the  xLin- 

and  his  body  was  buried  under  a  mountain  of  the  peror 
slain.    After  his  death,  resistance  and  order  was  Jjnc'iv* 
no  more ;  the  Greeks  fled  towards  the  city ;  and  l«oiogus. 
many  were  pressed  and  stiffled  in  the  narrow  pass 
of  the  gate  of  St  Romanus.    The  victorious  Turks 
rushed  through  the  breaches  of  the  inner  wall ; 
and  as  they  advanced  into  the  streets,  they  were 
soon  joined  by  their  brethren,  who  had  forced  the 
gate  Phenar,  on  the  side  of  the  harbour  t*    In  the  / 

first  heat  of  the  pursuit,  about  two  thousand  Chris- 
tians were  put  to  the  sword ;  but  avarice  soon  pre- 
vailed over  cruelty ;  and  the  victors  acknowledged^ 
that  they  should  immediately  have  given  quarter, 
if  the  valour  of  the  Emperor  and  his  chosen  bands 
had  not  prepared  them  for  a  similar  opposition  in 
every  part  of  the  capital.  It  was  thus,  after  a  siege  Loss  of 
of  fifty-three  days,  that  Constantinople,  which  had  J^acm^. 
defied  the  power  of  Chosroes,  the  Chagan,  and  the  P>fc* 
caliphs,,  was  irretrievably  subdued  by  the. arms  of 
Mahomet  the  Second.    Her  empire  only  had  been 
subverted  by  the  Latins;  her  religion  was  trampled 
in  the  dust  by  the  Moslem  conquerors  |. 

Q  4  'Pie 

*  Lconardus  Chiensis  very  properly  observes,  that  the 
Turks,  had  they  known  the  Emperor,  would  have  laboured 
to  save  and  secure  a  captive  so  acceptable  to  the  Sultan. 

f  Cantemir,  p.  96.  The  Christian,  ships  in  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour  had  flanked  and  retarded  this  naval  attack, 

X  Chalcondyles  most  absurdly  suppo^ef,  that  Constantinople 
uras  sacked  by  the  Asiatics  in  revenge  for  the  ancient  cala* 
mities  of  Troy  ;  and  the  grammarians  of  the  1 5th  century  are 
happy  to  melt  down  the  uncouth  appellation  of  Turks^  into 
the  m^re  classical  name  of  Teucti* 


?3i 
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pillage 

Constan 

tinoplc. 


CHAP.       The  tidings  of  misfortune  fly  with  a  rapid  wing ; 
'  ^'^^"'\  yet  such  was  the  extent  of  Constantin(^le»  that 
Tufks       ^^^  ^^^^  distant  quarters  might  prolong  some  mo- 
enter  and   mcnts  the  happy  iguorance  of  their  ruin*.     But 
in  the  general  consternation,  in  the   feelings  of 
selfish  or  social  anxiety,  in  the  tumult  and  thunder 
of  the  assault,  a  sleepless  night  and  morning  must 
have  elapsed ;    not  can  I  believe  that  many  Gre- 
dan  ladies  wefe  awakened  by  the  Janizaries  from 
a  sound  and  tranquil  slumber*     On  the  assurance 
of  the  public  calamity,  the  houses  and  convents 
were  instantly  deserted  ;  and  the  trembling  inhabi- 
tants flocked  together  m  the  streets,  like  an  herd 
of  tiinid   animal^,    as  if  accumulated  weakness 
could  be  productive  of  strength,  or  in  the  vain 
^ope,  that  amid  the  crowd  each  individual  might 
be  safe  and  invisible.*    from  every  part  of  th^ 
capital,  they  flowed  into  the  churcl^  of  St  Sophia  j 
in  the  space  of  an  hour,  the  sanctuary;  the  choir, 
the  nave,  the  i^pper  and  lower  galleries,  were  filled 
with  the  multitude  olF  fathers  and  hqsbands,  of 
women  and  children,  of  priests,  monks,  and  reli- 
gious virgins ;  the  doors  were  barred  on  the  in- 
side, and  they  sought  protection  from  the  sacred 
dome,  which  they  had  so  lately  abhorred  as  a  pro- 
fane and  polluted  edifice.     Their  confidence  was 
founded  on  the  prophecy  of  an  enthusiast  or  im- 
postor J  that  one  day  xhe  Turks  would  enter  Con- 
*  stanrinople, 

♦  When  Cyrus  surprised  Babylon  during  thc^ctlebration  of 
a  festival,  so, vast  was  the  city,  and  so  carelesf  were  !l»c  inha- 
bitants, that  much  tifne  tlap^ed  before  the  distant  quarters 
knew  that  they  were  captives  (Herodotus,  1.  i.  c.  ipi*)?  ®"^ 
Usher  (Annal.  p.  78.),  who  has  qtioted  from  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  a  passage  of  similar  import.  '         ^ 
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stantmople,  and  pursue  the  Romans  as  far  as  the  c  H  A  p. 
column  cf  Constantine' in  thfe  square  before  St  So-  f^^^^^;. 
phia ;  but  that  this  would  be  the  term  of  their  ca- , 
lamities  j  that  an  angel  would  descend  from  hea- 
ven, with  a  sword  in  his  h^d,  and  would  deliver 
the  empire,  with  that  celestial  weapon,  to  a  poor 
man  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  column.  ^'  Take  this 
f*  sword,**  woul4  he  say,  "  and  avenge  the  people 
5*  of  the  Lord."  At  these  animating  words,  the 
Turks  would  instantly  fly,  and  the  victorious  Ro- 
mans would  drive  them  from  the  West,  and  from 
all  Anatolia/  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Persia.  It  is 
on  this  occasion,  that  Pucas,  'with  some  fancy  and 
much  truth,  upbraids  the  discord  and  obstinacy  of 
the  Greeks,  f'  Had  that  angel  appeared,*'  ex- 
claims the  historian,  **  had  he  offered  to  exter- 
55  minate  your  foes  if  you  would  (consent  to  the 
^«  union  of  the  church,  even  then^  in  that  fatal  mo- 
f*  ment,  you  would  have  rejected  your  safety,  or 
5*  have  deceived  ypur  God  *." 

While  they  expected  the  descent  of  the  tardy  captivity 
angel,  the  doors  iivere  broken  with  axes ;  and  as  q^^!^^^ 
the  Turks  encountered  no  resistance,  their  blood- 
less  hands  were  employed  in  selecting  and  securing 
.the  multitude  of  their  prisoners.  Youth,  beauty, 
and  the  appearance  of  wealth,  attracted  their 
choice;  and  the  right  of  property  was  jdecid^d 
'  among 

*  This  lively  description  is  extracted  Trom  Ducas,  (c.  39.), 
who  two  years  afterwards  was  sent  ambassador  from  the  Prince 
of  Lesbos  to  the  Sultan,  (c.  44.).  Till  Lesbos  was  subdued 
in  1463,  (Phranxa,  1.  in.  c.  27.)*  that  island  must  have  been 
full  of  the  fugitives  of  Constantinople,  who  delighted  to  re- 
peat,  perhaps  to  adorn,  the  talc  of  their  misery. 
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•  CHAP,  among  themselves  by  a  prior  seizure,  by  personal 
w.1.^,/^  strength,  and  by  the  authority  of  command.  In  the 
space  of  an  hour,  the  male  captives  were  bound 
with  cords,  the  females  with  their  veils  and  girdles,* 
The  senators  were  linked  with  their  slaves ;  the  pre- 
lates'with  the' porters  of  the  church;  and  young 
men  of  a  plebeian  class,  with  noble  maids,  whose 
faces  ^ad  been  invisible  to  the  sun  and  their  nearest 
kindred.  In  this  common  captivity,  the  ranks  of 
.  society  were  confounded ;  the  ties  of  nature  were 
cut  asunder  ;  and  the  inexorable  soldier  was  care- 
.  less  of  the  father's  grdans,  the  tears  of  th?  mother, 
and  the  lamentations  of  the  children.  The  loudest 
in  their  wailings  were  the  nuns,  who  were  torn  from 
the  altar  with  naked  bosoms,  outstretched  hands, 
^nd  dishevelled  hair  ;  and  we  should  piously  believe, 
that  few  coul^  be  tempted  to  prefer  the  vigils  of  the 
haram  to  those  of  the  monastery.  Of  these  unfor- 
tunate Greeks,  of  these  domestic  animals,  whose 
strings  were  rudely  driven  through  the  streets  ;  an4 
as  the  conquerors  were  eager  to  return  for  more 
prey,  their  trembling  pace  was  quickened -with  me- 
naces and  blows.  At  the  sime  hour,  a  similar  ra- 
pine was  exercised  in  all  the  churches  and  mona- 
steries, in  all  the  palaces  and  habitations  of  the  ca- 
pital ;  nor  could  any  palace,  however  sacred  or 
sequestered,  prptect  the  persons  or  the  property  of 
the  Greeks.  Above  sixty  thousand  of  this  devoted 
people  were  transported  from  the  city  to  the  camp 
and  fleet ;  exchanged  or  sold  according  to  the  ca- 
price or  interest  of  their  masters,  and  dispersed  in  re- 
^rnote  servitude  through  the  provincesof  theOttoman 

empire. 
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empire.  Amoi^g  these  we  may  notice  $ome  re-  c  H  A  p. 
roarkable  characters.  The  historian  Phranza,  fim.  ^  r^/-J 
chamberlain  and  principal  secretary,  was  involved 
with  his  family  in  the  conunon  lot.  After  suffering 
four  months  the  hardships  of- slavery,  he  recovered 
his  freedom ;  nx  the  ensuing  winter  he  ventured  to 
Adfianopie,and  ransomed  his  wife  from  themir  bashij 
or  master  of  horse ;  but  his  two  children,  in  the  flower 
of  youth  and  beauty,  had  been  seized  i<x  the  use  of 
Mahomet  himself.  The  daughtei^bf  Phii^nza  died 
in  the  seraglio,  perhaps  a  virgin ;  his  son,  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  his  age,  preferred  death  to  infamy, 
and  was  scabbed  by  the  hand  of  the  royal  lover  *. 
A  deed  thus  ijahuraan,  cannot  surely  be  expiated 
by  the  taste  and  liberality  with  which  he  released 
a  Grecian  matron  and  her  two  daughters,  on  re- 
ceiving a  Latin  ode  from  Philelphus,  who  had  cho* 
sen  a  wife  in  that  noble  fiatmily  f*  The  pride  or  cruel- 
ty of  Mahonjet  would  have  been  most  sensibly  gra- 
tified by  the  capture  of  a  Roman  legate ;  but  the 
dexterity  of  Cardinal  Isidore  eluded  the  search,  and 
he  escaped  from  Galata^  in  a  plebeian  habit  |. 

.The 

*  See  Phranza,  1.  iii.  c.  20.  21.  His  expressions  are  posi- 
tive :  Aineras  su^  manu  jugulavit volebat  enim  eo  tur^ 

^ter  et  nefarie  abuti*  liife  xniserum  et  iiifelicem.  Yet  he 
could  onlj  learn  from  report,  the  bloody  or  impure  scenes  that 
Were  acted  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  seraglio. 

f  See  Tiraboschi  (torn.  vi.  p.  i.  p.  290.),  and  Lancelot  (Mem. 
de  rAcademie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  x.  p,  718).  I  should 
te  curious  to  learn  how  he  could  praise  the  public  enemy, 
whom  he  so  often  reviles  as  the  most  corrupt  and  inhuman  or 
tyrants. 

X  The  Commentaries  of  Pius  II.  suppose  that  he  craftily 
placed  his  cardinal's  hat  on  the  head  of  a  corpse,  which  was 
cut  off  and  exposed  in  triumph,  while  the  legate  himfelf  was 

bought    • 
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CHAP.  The  chain  and  entrance  of  the  outward  harbour 
^^y^^^'  was  still  occupied  by  the  Italian  ships  of  merchant 
dise  and  war.  They  had  signalised  their  valour  ia 
the  siege ;  they  embraced  the  moment  of  retreat, 
while  the  Turkish  .mariners  were  dissipated  in  the 
pillage  of  the  city.  When  they  hoisted  sail,  the 
beach  was  covered  with  a  suppliant  and  lamentable 
crowd  ;  but  the  means  of  transportation  were  scan- 
.  ty ;  the  Venetians  and  Genoese  selected  their  coun-* 
trymen;  and  notwithstanding  the  fairest  promises  of 
die  Sultan,  the  inhabitants  of  Galata  evacuated  their 
houses^and  embarked  with  their  mostpreciouseffects« 
Amount  Iq  the  fall  and  the  sack  of  great  cities,  an  histo* 
spoii.^  rian  is  condemned  to  repeat  the  tale  of  uniform  ca- 
lamity ;  the  same  effects  must  be  produced  by  the 
same ,  passions ;  and  when  those  jKi^ons  may  be 
indulged  without  controul,  small,  alas !  is  the  dif- 
ference between  civilized  and  sa?age  man.  Amidst 
the  vague  exclamations  of  bigotry  and  hatred,  the 
l^urks  are  not  accused  of  a  wanton  or  immoderate 
effusion  of  Christian  blood ;  but,  according  to  their 
maxims,  (the  maxims  of  antiquity),  the  lives  of 
the  vanquished  were  forfeited  ;  and  the  legitimate 
reward  of  the  conqueror  was  derived  from  the  ser- 
vice, the  sale,  or  the  ransom,  of  his  captives  of 
both  sexes  t-     The  wealth  of  Constantinople  ha(}r 

been 

bought  and  delivered,  as  a  captive  of  no  value.  "The  great 
Bclgic  Chronicle  adorns  his  escape  with  ijcw  adventures,  which 
he  suppressed  (says  Spondanus,  A.  D.  1453,  No.  1$.^  in  his 
own  letters,  lest  he  should  lose  the  merit  and  reward  of  suffer- 
ing for  Christ. 

f  Bu$bequius  expatiates  with  pleasure  and  applause  on  the 
rtghts  of  war  and  the  use  of  slavery  among  the  ancients  and 
tl^  Turks,  (dc  Legat.  Turcicd,  epist.  iii.  p,  i6i.). 
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been  granted  by  the  Sultan  to  his  victorbus  tipops ;  chap. 
and  the  rapine  of  an  hour  is  more  productive  than  f*^^^"- 
the  industry  of  years.  But  as  no  regular  division 
was  attempted  of  the  spoil,  the  respecdve  shares 
•were  not  detemfuned  by  merit ;  and  the  rewards 
of  vaiour  were  stolen  away  by  the  followers  of  the 
camp,  who  had  declined  the  twl  and  danger  of  the 
battle*  The  narrative  of  their  depredations  could 
not  afford  either  amusement  or  instruction  9  the 
total  amount,  in  the  last  poverty  of  the  empire,  has 
-been  valued  at  four  millions  of  ducats  *  ;  and  of 
this  sum  a  small  part  was  the  property  of  the 
Venetians,  the  Genoese,  the  Florentines,  and  the 
merchants  of  .^Ancona.  Of  these  foreigners,  the 
stock  was  improved  in  quick  and  perpetual  cir* 
culation ;  but  the  riches  of  the  Greeks  were  dis- 
played in  ^he  idle  ostentation  of-  palaces  and  ward- 
robes, or  deeply  buried  in  treasures  of  ingots  and 
old  coin,  lest  it  should  be  demanded  at  their  hands 
for  the  defence  of  their  country.  The  profanation 
and  plunder  of  th^  monasteries  and  chbrches  ex- 
cited the  most  tragic  complaints.  The  dome 
of  St  Sophia  itself,  the  earthly  heaven,  the  se- 
cond firmament,  the  vehicle  of  the  cherubim, 
lie  throne  of  the  glory  of  God  t?  was  despoiled 
of  the  oblations  of  ages  j  and  the  gold  and  alver, 

the 

*  This  sum  is  specified  in  a  marginal  note  of  Leunclavius, 
(Chalcondyles,  1,  viii.  p.  2II.)j  ^^  *^  ^^  distribution  to  Ve- 
nice, Genoa,  Florence^'  and  Ancona,  of  50,  20,  20,  and  1 5,000 
ducats,  I  suspect  that  a  figure  has  been  dropt.  Even  with  the 
restitution,  the  foreign  property  would  scarcely  exseed  one- 
^  fourth. 

+  See  the  enthusiastic  praises  and  lamentations  of  Phranza, 
(l.iii.  c,  I7.)»  ' 
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CHAP,  the  pearls  and  jewels,  the  vases  and  sacerdotal  or- 
Lxyni.  ,^3jj^ents^  ^^Ye  most  wickedly  converted  to  the  ser- 
vice of  mankind.  After  the  divine  images  had 
been  stripped  of  all  that  cduld  be  valuable  to  a  pro* 
fane  eye,  the  canvas,  or  the  wood,  was  torn,  or  bro- 
ken, or  burnt,  or  trod  under  foot,  or  applied,  in  the 
stables  or  the  kitchen,  to  the  vilest  uses.  The  ex- 
ample of  sacrilege  was  imitated,  however,  from  the 
Latin  conquerors  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  treat- 
ment which  Chrift,  the  Virgin,  and  the  saints,  had 
sustained  from  the  guilty  Catholic,  might  be  inflict- 
ed by  the  zealous  Mussuhnan .  on  the  monuments 
of  idolatry.  Perhaps,  instead  of  joining  the  public 
clamour,  a  philosopher  will  observe,  that  in  the  de- 
cline of  the  arts,  the  workmanship  could  not  be 
more  valuable  than  the  work,  and  that  a  fresh  sup- 
ply of  visions  and  miracles  would  speedily  be  re- 
newed by  the  craft  of  the  priest,  and  the  credulity 
of  the  people.  He  will  more  seriously  deplore 
the  loss  of  the  Byzantine  libraries,  which  were,  de- 
stroyed  or  scattered  in  the  general  confusion ;  one 
,  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  manuscripts  are  said 

•  to  have  disappeared  *  ;  ten  volumes  might  be  pur- 
chased for  a  dngle  ducat  j  and  the  same  ignominious 
price,  too  high  perhaps  for  a  shelf  of  theology,  in- 
eluded  the  whole  works  of  Aristotle  and  Homer, 
the  noblest  productions  of  the  science  and  literature 
bf  ancient  Greece.  We  may  reflect  with  pleasure, 
that  an  inestimable  portion  of  oyr  classic  treasures 

^  wais 

*  See  Ducas  (c  43.),  and  an  cphtle,  July  I5tlj,  1453,  from 
Laurus  Quirinu9  to  Pope  Nicholas  V.  (Hody  dc  Gisecfe^ 
p.  192.  from  a  Ms.  m  the  Cctton  Library). 
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was  safely  deposited  in  Italy ;  and  that  the  media-  chap. 

nics  of  A  German  town  had  invented  an  art  which  . ^ [j 

derides  the  havock  of  time  and  barbarism. 

From  the  first  hour  *  of  the  memorable  twenty-  Mahomet 
ninth  of  May,  disorder  and*  rapine  prevailed  in  the  cjiy! 
Constantinople,  till  the  eighth  hour  of  the  same  ^^  Sophia, 
day ;  when  the  Sultan  himself  passed  in  triumph  &.c. 
through  the  gate  of  St  Romanus.  He  was  at- 
tended  by  his  vizirs,  bashaws,  and  guards,  each 
of  whom  (says  a  Byzantine  historian)  was  robust 
as  Hercutes,  dextrous  as  Apollo,  and  equal  in 
battle  to  any  ten  of  the  race  of  ordinary  mor^ 
tals.  The  conqueror  t  gazed  with  satisfaction  and 
wonder  on  the  strange  though  splendid  appear- 
ance  of  the  domes  and  palaces,  so  dissimilar  from 
the  style  of  Oriental  architecture.  In  the  hippo- 
drome, or  atmeidariy  his  eye  was  attracted  by  the 
twisted  column  of  the  three  serpents ;  and,  as 
a  trial  of  his  strength,  he  shattered  with  his  iron 
mace  or  battle-axe  the  under  jaw  of  one  of  these 
monsters  },  which  in  the  eye  of  the  Turks  were 
the  idols  or  talismans  of  the  city.  At  the  princi^ 
pal  door  of  St  Sophia,  he  alighted  from  his  horse, 
and  entered  the  dome ;  and  such  was  his  jealous 
,  regard  for  that  monument  of  his  glory,  that  on 

observing    - 

*  The  Julian  Calendar,  wliich  reckons  the  days  and  hours 
from  midnight,  was  used  at  Constantinople.,  But  Ducas  items 
to  understand  the  natural  hours  from  sunrise. 

f  Sec  the  Turkish  Anpals,  p.  3  29.  and  the  Pandects  of 
Leunclavius,  p.  448. 

X  I  have  had  occasion  (vol.  iii.  p.  '25.)  to  mention  this  cu-     , 
rious  relic  of  Grecian  antiquity,     \ 
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CHAP,  observing  a  zealous  Mussulman  in  the  act  of  break- 
j^^y*"*,  bg  the  marble  pavement,  heacUnonished  him  with 
his  scymetar,  that,  if  the  sppil  and  captives  were 
granted   to  the  soldiers,   the  public  and  private 
buildings  had  been  reserved  for  the  Prince.     By 
his  command  the  metropolis  of  the  Eastern  church 
was  transformed  into  a  mosch  ;  the  rich  and  port- 
able instruments  of  superstition  had  been  Removed  j 
the  crosses  were  thrown  down ;   and  the  wails, 
which  were  covered  with  images  and  mosaics,  were 
washed  and  purified,  and  restored  to  a  s^ate  of  na- 
ked simplicity.  ^'  On  the  same  day,  or  on  the  en- 
suing Friday,  the  muezin  or  crier  ascended  the  most 
lofty  turret,  and  proclaimed  the  €%an^  or  public  in- 
vitation, in  the  name  of  God  and  his  prophet ;  the 
imam  preached;  and  Mahomet  the  Second  perform-* 
ed  the  namaz  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  on  the 
great  altar,  where  th^  Christian  mysteries  had  so 
lately  been  celebrated  before  the  last  of>tfae  Caesars*. 
From  St  Sophia  he  proceeded  to  the  august, but  de^ 
solate  mansion  of  an  hundred  successors  of  the  great 
Constantine ;  but  which,  in  a  few  hours,  had  been 
stripped  of  the  pomp  of  royahy.    A  melancholy 
reflection  on  the  vicissitudes  of  human  greatness,^ 
forced  itself  on  his  mind  ;  and  he  repeated  an  ele- 
gant distich  of  Persian  poetry,  *^  The  spider  has 
"  wove  his  web  in  tha  Imperial  palace  j  and  the 

"owl 

*  Wc  src  obliged  to  Cantemir  (p.  lOA.)  for  the  Turkish 
account  of  the  conversion  of  St  Sophia,  so  bitterly  deplored 
by  Phranza  and  Djcas.  It  is  amusing  enough  to  observe,  ia 
what  opposite  lights  the  same  object  appears  to  a  Mussulman 
and  a  Christian  eye. 
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**  owl  had  sung  Mer  watch-song  on  the  towers  of  chap; 
"Afrasiab*"  SilL 

Yet  his  mind  vras  not  satisfied,  nor  did  the  victory  ^»«  ^^^^' 
seem  complete,  till  he  was  mformed  of  the  fete  of  the 
Gcmstantine;  whether  he  had  escaped,  or  been  ^'^"^** 
made  prisoner,  or  had  fallen  in  the  battle.  Two 
Jaiiizazies  claimed  the  honour  and  reward  of  his 
death*  The  body^  under  a  h^ap  of  slain,  was  dis- 
covered by  the  golden  eagles  embroidered  on  his^ 
shoes.  The  Gr reeks  acknowledged  with  tears  the 
head  of  their  late  Emperor  j  and,  after  exposing 
the  bloody  trophy  t»  Mahomet  bestowed  on  his 
rival  the  honours  of  a  decent  funferal.  After  hit 
decease,  Lucas  Notaras,  great  Duke  |,  and  ftrsc 
minister  of  the  ^mpire^  was  the  most  important  pti>' 
soner.  When  he  offered  his  per^oh  and  his  trei- 
«jres  ar  the  foot  of  the  throne,}  **  And  why,"  said 
the  indignant'Sultan^  ^  did  you  nbt  employ  these 
^^  treasures  in  the  defence  of  your  prince  and  eoun^ 
**  try  ?**  **  They  were  yours,"  answered  the  ^lave^ 
*^  God  had  reserved  them  for  your  hands/f  "  If 
^  he  reserved  tfiem  for  me,*^  replied  the  despot^ 

Vol.  XIL  R  **  how 

• ' 

*  This  distich,  i^hich  Cantemir  gives  in  '  the  original,  de- 
rives Ti^yt  beauties  frotn  the  d^plicatioifi.  It  was  thus  that 
Stipio  repeated,  in  the  sack  of  Carthage^  the  famous  prophecy 
of  Homer.  The  same  generous  feeling  carried  the  mind  of 
the  conqueror  to  the  past  or  the  future* 

f  I  cannot  believe,  with  Ducas^  (see  Spondanus,  A.  D» 
1453,  No.  13.),  that  Mahomet  sent  round  Persia,  Arabia, 
&c.  the  head  of  the  Greek  Emperor  5  he  would  surely  con- 
tent himself  witli  a  trophy  less  inhuman^ 

%  Phranzft  was  the  personal  enemy  of  the  great  Duke  ;  nor 
could  time,  or  death,  or  his  own  retreat  to  a  monastery,  ex- 
"tort  a  feeling  of  sympathy  or  forgiveness.  Ducas  is  inclined 
to  praise  and .  pity  the  martyr  j  Chalcondyles  h  neuter  ;  but 
we  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  hjnt  of  the  Greek  conspiracy. 
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CHAP.  **  how  have  you  presumed  to  with-hold  them  sa. 

Lxviri.  c«  j^j^g  j^y  ^  fruitless  and  fetal  resistance  ?''  The 
great  Duke  alledged  the  obstinacy  of  the  strangers, 
and  some  secret  encouragement  from  the  Turkish 
vizixf ;  and  from  this  peribus  interview,  he  was  at 
length  dismissed  with  the  assurance  qf  pardon  land 
protection.  Mahomet  condescended  to  vi^  his 
wife,  a  venerable  princess,  oppressed  with  sicknesa 
and  grief;  and  his  consolation  for  her  misfortunes 
was  in  the  most  tender  strain  of  humanity  and 
filial  reverence.  A  similar  clemency  was  extend- 
ed to  the  principal  officers  of  state,  of  whom  several 
w^re  ransomed  at  his  expence ;  and  during  some 
days  he  declared  himself  the  friend  and  fether  of 
tlie  vanquished  people.  But  the  scene  was  soon 
changed ;  and  before  his  departure,  the  hippo- 
drome streamed  with  the  blood  of  his  noblest  cap- 
tives. His  perfidious  cruelty  is  execrated  by  the 
Christians.  They  adorn  with  the  colours  of  heroic 
martyrdom  the  execution  of  the  great  Duke  and  his 
two  sons ;  and  his  death  is  ascribed  to  the  generous 
refusal  of  delivering  his  children.to  the  tyrant's  lust. 
Yet  a  Byzantine  historian  has  dropt  an  unguarded 
word  of  conspiracy,  deliverance,  and  Italkui  suc- 
coun  Such  treason  may  be  glorious ;  but  the  rebel 
who  bravely  ventures,  has  justly  forfeited  his  life  ; 
nor  should  we  blame  a  conqueror  for  destroying 
the  enemies  whom  he  can  no  longer  trust.  On  the 
dghteenth  of  June,  the  victorious  Sultan  returned 
to  Adrianople ;  and  smiled  at  the  base  and  hollow 
embas^eaof  the  Christian  princes,  who  viewed  their 
approaching  ruin  in  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  empire. 

Constantinople 
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-   Constantinopte  had  been  lieft  naked  and  de^Iate^'  c  H  a  p; 
withotit  a  prince  or  a  people.     But  she  could  not  ^^^"  ** 
be  deispoiled  of  the  incomparable  situation  which  ^^^^'  , 
marks  her  for  the  metropolis  of  a  great  enipire  ;  and  adorns 
and  the  genius  of  the  place  will  ever  triumph  over  ^op^^^^^^ 
the  accidents  of  time  and  fortune.    Boursa  and 
Adrianople,  the'ancient  seats  of  the  Ottomans,  sunk 
into  provincial  towns ;  and  Mahomet  the  Second 
established  his  own  residence,  and  that  of  hfe  sue* 
cessorsyonthe  same  commanding  spot  which  had 
been  chosen  by  Constantine  ♦.    The  fortifications? 
of  Galata,  which  might  afford  a  shelter  to  the  La- 
tins, were  prudetifly  destroyed  j  but  the  damage 
of  the  Turkish  cannon  was  soon  repaired ;  and  be«i 
fore  the  month  of  August,  great  quantidesxof  lime    ./ 
had  been  burnt  for  the  rastolatioh  of  the  \valls  of   • 
the  capital     As  the  entire,  property  of  the  soil  and 
buildings,  whether  public  or  private,  or  profane  or 
sacred,  was  now  transferred  to  the  conqueror^  he 
first  separated  a  space  of  eight  farlongsrfrbm  the 
point  of  the  triangle  for  the  establishment  of  hi^ 
seraglio,  or  palace.     It  i^  here,  intheboscdn  of 
l^xury^  that  the  Grand  Signer  (as  he  hds  bee» 
emphaticaily  named  by  the  Italians)  appears,  tot 
x^ign  over  Europe  and  Asia ;  but  his  person  oa 
R2      :  the 

*  For  the  restitution  of  Constantinople  and  the  Turkish 
foundations,  see  Cantemir  (p.  162 — lOpOt  Da6as  (c.  4'2.),' 
li^ith  Thevenot,  Tournefort,  and  the  rest  of  our  modern'  tra- 
vellers. From  a  gigantic  picture  of  the  greatness,  population, 
8z.c.  of  G)nstantinopie  and  the  Ottoman  empire,  ( Abr^ge  d^ 
PHistoire  Ottomane,  torn.  i.  p.  i6-^2i.)>  we  may  leskrn,  that 
in'  the  year  1586,  the  Moslems  were  less  numerous  in  the  ,c«f- 
f ital  than  the  Christians,  or  even  the  Jews. 
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CHAP,   the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  may  not  always  be  se- 
Lxviii.    ^^^  £^^^  ^1^^  insults  of  an  hostile  navy.    In  the 

new  character  of  a  mosch,  the  cathedral  of  St  So- 
phia was  endowed  with  an  ample  revenue,  crowned 
with  lofty  minarets,  and  surrounded  with  groves 
and  fountains,  for  the  devotio^  and  refreshment  of 
the  Moslems.  The  same  model  was  imitated  in  the 
jamy  or  royal  moschs ;  and  the  first  of  these  was 
built  by  Mahomet  himself,  on  the  ruins  of  the 
church  of  the  holy  apostles,  and  the  tombs  of  the 
Greek  Emperors.  On  the  third  day  after  the  con- 
quest, the  grave  of  Abu  Ayub,  or  Job,  who  had 
fallen  in  the  first  siege  of  the  Arabs,  was  revealed 
m  a  vision ;  and-  it  is  before  the  sMq>ulchre  of  the 
martyr,  that  th^  new  Sultans  zx^  girded  with  the 
sword  of  empire  *•  Constantinople  no  longer  ap- 
pertains to  the  Roman  historian ;  nor  shall  I  enu- 
merate the  civil  and  religious  edifices  that  ti^ere 
pro&ned  or  erected  by  its  Turkish  masters.  The 
population  was  speedily  renewed ;  and  before  the 
end  of  Septembek*,  five  diousand  families  of  Anatolia 
and  Romania  had  obeyed  the  royal  mandate^  Which- 
enjoined  them,  uhder  pain  of  deaths  to  occupy  thar 
aew  iabitatidns  in  the  capital.  The  throbe  of  Ma* 
homet  was  guarded  by  the  numbm  and  fidelity  of 
his  Moslem  subjects  \  but  his  rational  policy  aspired 
to  collect  the  remnant  of  the  Greeks ;  and  they^re- 
turned  in  crowds,  as  soon  as  they  were  assured  of 

their 

*  The  Turhi^  or  sepulchral  monument  of  Abu  Ayub,  is 
described  and  engraved  in  the  Tableau  General  dc  PEropirc 
Ottoman,  (Paris,  1787,  in  large  folio),  a  work  of  less  use, 
perhaps,  than  magnificence,  (torn.  i.  p*  305.  306.).  ' 
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their  lives,  their  liberties,  and  the  free  exercise  of  c  H  A  R.' 
their  religion.  In  the  election  and  investiture  of  ^^^^^^^' 
a  patriarch,  the  ceremonial  of  the  Byzantine  court 
was  revived  and  imitated.  With  a  mixture  of  sa- 
tisfaction an4  horror,  they  beheld  the  Sultan  on 
-  his  throne,  who  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Gen* 
nadius  the  crosier,  or  pastoral  staff,  the  symbol  of 
his  ecclesiastical  office,  who  conducted  the  patriarch 
to  the  gate  of  the  seraglio,  presented  him  with  an 
horse  richly  caparisoned,  and  directed  the  vizirs 
and  bashaws  to  lead  him  to  the  palace  which  had 
been  allotted  for  his  residence  *.  The  churches  of 
Constantinople  were  shared  between  the  two  reli- 
/  gions  J  their  limits  were  marked  ;  and,  till  it  was 
infringed  by  Selim,  the  grandson  of  Mahomet,  the 
Greeks  t  enjoyed  above  sixty  years  the  benefit  of 
this  equal  partition.  Encouraged  by  the  ministers 
of  the  divan,  who  wished  to  elude  the  fanaticism  of 
the  Sultan,  the  Christian  advocates  presumed  to  al- 
ledge,  that  this  division  had  been  an  act,  not  of 
generosity,  but  of  justice ;  not  a  concession,  but  a 
compact ;  and  that,  if  one  half  o£  the  city  had  been 

R  S  taken 

*  Phranza  (U  iii.  c.  19.)  relates  the  ceremony,  Tchich  has 
possibly  been  adorned  in  the  Greek  reports  to  each  other,  and  . 
to  the  Latins.  The  fact  is  con6rmed  by  Emanuel  Malaxus, 
who  wrote,  in  vulgar  Greek,  the  history  of  the  Patriarchs 
after  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  inserted  in  the  ^Turco- 
.  Graecia  of  Crusius,  (1.  v.  p.  106 — 184.)'  But  the  most  patient 
reader  will  not  believe  that  Mahomet  adopted  the  Catholic 
forn;!,  ^*  Sancta  I'rinitas  quae  mihi  donavit  imperium  te  in* 
**  patriarcham  novae  Romae  deligit.^^  / 

f  From  the  Turco-Graecia  of  Crusius,  &c.  Spondanus 
(A.  D.  1453,  No.  21.  1458,  No.  16.)  describes  the  slavery 
and  domestic  quarrels  of  the  Greek  church.     The  patriarch  ^ 

wbp  succeeded  Gennadius  threw  himself  in  despair  into  a  weU. 
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CHAP,    taken  by  storm,  the  other  moiety  had  surrendered 

1 'XVIII 

>^-    ^    '    on  the  faith  of  a  sacred  capitulation.    The  original 
grant  had  indeed  been  consumed  by  fire ;  but  the 
loss  was  supplied  by  the  testimony  of  three  aged 
Janizaries  who  remembered  the  transaction ;  and 
their  venal  oaths  are  of  more  weight  ^n  the  opinion 
of  Cantemir,  than  the  positive  and  unanimous  con^ 
sent  of  the  history  of  the  times  **. 
Extinction      The  remaining  fragments  qf  the  Greek  kingdom 
jlSi™"  ^  Europe  and  Asia  I  shall  abandon  to  the  Turkish 
•niihei  of     arms ;    but  the  final  extinction  of  the  two  last 
and^aia!'  dynasties  f  which  have  reigned  in  Constantinople, 
ologus.       should  terminate  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  the  East.     The  despots  of  the  Morea, 
Demetrius  and  Thomas  |,  the  two  surviving  bro- 
thers of  the  name  of  PAL-ffiOLoous,  were  astonished 

by 

^  *  Cantcmir  (p.  loi; — ^950  insists  on   the  unanimous  con- 

sent of  the  Turkish  historians,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  and 
argues,  that  they  would  not  have  violated  the  truth  to  dimi- 
nish their  national  glory,  since  it  is  esteemed  more  honourable 
to  take  a  city  by  force  than  by  composition.  £ut,  i.  I  doubt 
this  consent,  since  he  quotes  no  particular  historian,  and  the 
Turkish  Annals  of  Leunclavius  affirm,  without  exception, 
that  Mahomet  took  Constantinople  per  *vim^  (p.  329.).  2.  The 
same  argument  may  be  turned  in  favour  of  the  Greeks  of  the 
times,  who  would  not  have  forgotten  this  honourable  and  sa- 
lutary treaty.  Voltaire,  as  usu^l,  prefers  the  Turks  to  the 
Christians. 

f  For  the  genealogy  and  fall  of  the  Comneni  of  Trebizond, 

sec  Ducange  (Fam.  Byzant.  p.  195.)  \  foi^the  last  Palaeologi, 

'    '  the  same  accurate  antiquarian,  (p.  244.  247.  248.).    The  Pa- 

laeologi  of  Montferrat  were  not  extinct  till  the  next  century  5 

but  they  had  forgotten  their  Greek  origin  and  kindred. 

X  In  the  worthless  story  of  the  disputes  and  misfortunes  of 
the  two  brothers  Phranza  (1.  ill.  c.  21 — 30I)  is  too  partial 
on  the  side  of  Thomas  ;  Ducas  (c.  44.  45*.)  is  too  brief,  and 
jChalcondyles  (1.  viii.  ix.  x,)  too  diflfusc  'and  digressive. 
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bj  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  and  the  c  H  A  P. 
ruin  of  the  monarchy.     Hopeless  of  defence,  they  1^^^^^'. 
prepared,  with  the  noble  Greeks  who.  adhered  to 
their  fortune,  to  seek  a  refuge  in  Italy,  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  Ottoman  thunder.     Their  first  appre- 
hensions  were  dispelled  by  the  victorious  Sultan, 
who  contented  himself  with  a  tribute  of  twelve 
thousand  ducats  ;  and  while  his  ambition. explored' 
the  continent  and  the  islands  in  search  of  prey,  he 
indulged  the  Morea  in  a  respite  of  sejen  years.  ^ 
But  this  respite  was  a4)eriod  of  grief,  discord,  and 
misery.      The   Aexamiliorij    the    rampart  of  the 
Isthmus,  so  often  raised,  and  so  often  subverted,' 
oould  not  long  be  defended  by  three  hundred 
Italian  archers  ;  the  keys  of  Corinth  were  seized  by 
the  Turks  ;  they  returned  from  their  summer  ex-: 
cursions  with  a  train  of  captives  and  spoil ;  and  the  '     ' 
complaints  of  the  injured  Greeks  were  heard  with 
indifference  and  disdain.   The  Albanians,  a  vagrant 
tribe  of  shepherds  and  robbers,  filled  the  peninsula 
with  rapine  and  murder ;  the  two  despots  implored 
the  dangerous  and  humiliating  aid  of  a  neighbour- 
ing  bashaw ;  and  when  he  had  quelled  the  revolt, 
his  lessons  inculcated  the  rule  of  their  future  cou- 
duct«    Neither  the  ties  of  bloody  nor  the  oaths 
which  they  repeatedly  pledged  in  the  communibn 
and  before  the  altar,  nor  the  stronger  pressure  of 
necessity,  could  reconcile  or  suspend  their  domestic 
quarrels.     They  ravaged  each  other's  patrimony     . 
with  fire  and  sword  ;  the  alms  and  succours  of  the 
West  were  consumed  in  civil  hostility  j  and  their 
power  was  only  exerted  in  savage  and  arbitrary 
^yecutionst  The  distress  and  revenge  of  the  weaker 

R  4  rivaj 
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CHAP.  HthI  inToked  their  supreme  lord ;  and.  in  the  sea- 

tXVIIL  r  y 

"V" 


son  of  maturity  and  revenge,  Mahomet  declared 
Uic*  Mo-  ^^"^^f  ^^^  friend  of  Demetrius,  and  marched  into 
rea.  the  Morea  with  an  irresistible  force.  When  he  had 

1460*;  taken  possession  of  Sparta,  ".  You  are  too  weak,*' 
said  the  Sultan,  ^*  to  controul  this  turbulent  pro- 
<<  vince.  I  will  take  your  daughter  to  my  bed  ^ 
<(  and  you  shall  pass  the  remainder  of  your  life  in 
^^  security  and  honour,'?  Demetrius  ^ghed,  and 
obeyed ;  surrendered  his  daughter  and  his  castles  ^ 
followed  to  Adrianople  his  sovereign  and  son ;  an4 
received,  for  his  own  maintenance,  and  that  of  hi§ 
followers,  a  city  in  Thrace,  apd  the  adjacent  isles 
of  Imbrds,  Lemnos,  and  Samothrace.  He  was 
joined  the  next  year  by  a  companion  of  mis- 
fortune, the  last  of  the  Comnenian  race,  who^ 
after  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  {ma- 
tins, had  founded  a  new  empire  on  the'  coast  of 
the  Black  Sea  *•  |n  the  progress  of  his  Anato- 
lian conquests,  Mahomet  invested,  with  a  ,&tet 
and  army,  the  capital  of  David,  who  presumed 
to  style  himself  the  Emperor  of  Trebizond  t ; 
and  the  negociation  was  comprised  in  a  short  and 
peremptory  question,  **  Will  you  secure  your  life 
,  ■     '  ' '       ' '       ■     "   .  '    "  and 

*  See  the  loss  or  tonquest  of  Trelnzond  in  Chalcondyles 
(1.  ix.  p.  163—266.),  Ducas  (c.  45.)>  Phranza  (1.  iii.  c.  27.), 
and  Cantemir,  (p,  107.). 

f  Though  Toarncfort  (tom.ili.  lettrc  xvii.  p,  179.)  speaks 
^  of  Trebizond  as  mal  peUpl6e,  Peyssoncl,  the  latest  arid  inos£ 

{accurate  observer,  can  find  roo,ooo  inhabitants,  (Commerce 
de  la  Mcr  Noire,  torn.  ii.  p.  72.  and  for  the  provmce,  p,  ^^-^ 
oo.)«  Its  prosperity  and  trade  arc  perpetually  disturbed  by 
the  factious  quarrels  of  two  odas  of  Janizaries,  in  one  of 
tvhich  30,000  Lazi  are  commonly  entolled,  (Memoiies  de 
Tott,  tom.  iii.  p.  16.  i^,). 
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"  »d  treasures  by  r^gning  your  kingdom  ?  or  had  c,h  a  p. 
^  you  rather  forfeit  your  kingdom,  your  treasures,.  Ijl^"!:^ 
<<  and  your  life  ?"   The  feeble  Comnenus  vras  sub- 
dued by  his  bwn  fears,  and  the  example  of  a  Mus- 
sulman  i^ighbour,  the  Prince  of  Sinope  ♦,  who, 
on  a  similar  summons,  had  yielded  a  fortified  city 
^ith  four  hundred  cannon,  and  ten  or  twelve  thou- 
sand soldiers.     The  capitulation  of  Trebizond  was  of  frebl- 
feithfuUy  performed ;  and  the  Emperor,  with  his  fa-  '"^^"^'j^ 
miiy,  was  transported  to  a  castle  in  Romama ;  but     ,461/ 
on  a  slight  suspicion  of  corresponding  with  the  Per- 
sian king^  David,  and  the  whole  Comnenian  race, 
were  sacrificed  to'  the  jealpusy  or  avarice  of  the 
conqueror.     Nor  could  the  name  of  father  long 
protect  the  unfortunate  Demetrius  from  exile  and 
confiscation  ;  his  abject  submission  moved  the  pity 
and  contempt  of  the  Sultan;  his  followers  were 
transplanted  to  Constantinople ;    and  his  poverty 
uras  alleviated  by  a  pension  of  fifty  thousand  aspers, 
till  a  monastic  habit  and  ^  tardy  death  released 
Palaeologus  from    an   earthly  masijter.    It  is  not 
easy  to  pronounce  whether  the  servitude  of  De- 
metrius^   or  the  exile  of  his  brother  Thomas  f, 
be  the  inost  inglorious.     On  the  conquest  of  the   . 

Morea, 

*  Isma'e}  Beg,  Prince  of  Sinope  or  Sinoplc,  was  possessed 
(chiefly  from  his  copper  mines)  of  a  revenue  of  200,000  du- 
cats (Chalcond.  1.  ix.  p.  ^jiB.  2590'  Peyssonel  (Commerce 
Ide  la.  Mer  Noir,  torn.  ii.  p.  100.)  asoribcs  to  the  modern  city 
60,000  inhabitants.  This  account  seems  enormous  j  yet  it  is 
by  trading  with  a  people  that  we  become  acquainted  with  their 
vrealth  and  numbers. 

f  Spondanus  (from  Gobelin  Comment.  Pii  IL  1.  v.)  relates, 
the  arrival  and  reception  of  the  despot  Thomas  at  Rome^ 
(A.  D.  J4$i,  No.  3). 
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CHAP.  Morea,  the  despot  escaped  to  Corfu,  and  firom 
>.^  ^  ^1  thence  to  Italy,  with  some  naked  adherents ;  his 
name,  his  sufferings,  and  the  head  of  the  apostle  St 
Andrew,  entitled  him  to  the  hospitality  of  the  Vati- 
can ;  and  his  misery  was  prolonged  by  a  pension  of 
six  thousand  ducats  from  the  Pope  and  cardinals. 
His  two  sons,  Andrew  and  Manuel,  were  educated 
in  Italy ;  but  the  eldest,  contemptible  to  his  ene- 
mies, and  burdensome  to  his  friends,  was  degraded 
by  the  baseness  of  his  life  and  marriage.  A  title 
was  his  sole  inheritance  j  and  that  inheritance  he 
successively  sold  to  the  Kings  of  France  and  Arra- 
gon  *.  During  this  transient  prosperity,  Charles  the 
Eighth  was  ambitious  of  joining  the  empire  of  the 
East  with  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  in  a  public  fes- 
tival, he  assumed  the  appellation  and  the  purple  of 
Augustus :  the  Greeks  rejoiced^  and  the  Ottoman 
already  trembled  at  the  approach  of  the  French  chi- 
valry  f.  Manuel  Palaeologus,  the  second  son,  was 
\  tempted  to  revisit  his  native  country ;'  his  return 

might  be  grateful,  and  could  not  be  dangerous  to 

the 

*  By  an  act  dated  A.  D.  1494.  Sept.  6.  and  lately  trans- 
mitted from  the  archives  of  the  Capitol  to  the  royal  library  of 
Paris,  the  despot  Andrew  Palaeologus,  reserving  the  Morea, 
and  stipulating  some  private  advantages,  conveys  to  Charles 
VIII.  King  of  France,  the  empires  of  Constantinople  and  Trc- 
bizond,  (Spondanus,  A.  D.  1495,  No.  2.).  M.  de  Foncc- 
magnc  (Mem.  de  1' Academic  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xvii.  p.  539 
— 578.3  has  bestowed  a  dissertation  on  this  national  title,  of 
ivhich  he  had  obtained  k  copy  from  Rome* 

f  See  Philippe  de  Comines,  (1.  vii.  c.  14.),  who  reckons 
with  pleasure  the  number  of  Greeks  who  were  prepared  to 
rise,  60  miles  of  an  easy  navigation,  eighteen  days  journey  from 
Valona  to  Constantinople,  &c.  On  this  occasion  the  Turki^b^ 
empire  was  saved  by  the  policy  of  Venice.         ' 
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the  Porte  ;  he  was  maintained  at  Constantinople  in  chap. 
^safetjrand  ease ;  and  an  honourable  train  of  Chris- 


dans  and  Moslems  attended  him  to  the  grave.  If 
there  be  some  animals  of  so  generous  a  nature,  that 
they  refuse  to  propagate  in  a  domestic  state,  the 
last  of  the  Imperial  race  must  be  ascribed  to  an  infer 
nor  tind ;  he  accepted  from  the  Sultan's  liberality 
two  beautiful  females  ;  and  his  surviving  son  was  1 
4ost  in  the  habit  and  religion  of  a  Turkish  slave. 

The  importance  of  Constantinople  was  felt  and  Grief  *nd 
magnified  in  its  loss;  the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  £uropc^ 
the  Fifth,  however  peaceful  and  prosperous,  was     A,*p. 
dishonoured  by  the  fell  of  the  Eastern  empire;      ''*^^' 
and  the  grief  and  terror  of  the  Latins  revived, 
or  seemeid  to  revive,  the  old  enthusiasm  of  the  cru- 
sades.    In  one  of  the  most  distant  countries  of 
the  West j  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  entertained, 
at  Lisle  in  Flanders,  an  assembly  of  his  nobles ; 
and  the  pompous  pageants  of  the  feast  were  skil- 
fully adapted  to  their  fancy  and  feelings  *.     In 
the  midst  of  the  banquet,  a  gigantic  Saracen  en* 
tered  the  hall,  leading  a  fictitious  elephant,  with 
a  castle  on  his  back;  a  matron  in  a  mourning 
robe,  the  symbol  of  religion,  was  seen  to  issue 
from  the  castle ;  she  deplored  her  oppression,  and 
accused  the  slowness  of  her  champions ;  the  prin- 
.cipal  herald  of  the  golden  fleece  advanced,  bear- 

•   ing 

♦  See  the  original  feast  in  Olivier  de  la  Marcbe,  (Me- 
XDoires,  p.  i.  c.  79.  30.)>  with  the  abstract  and  observation|j 
pi  M.  de  St  Palaye,  (Memoires  sur  Ik  Chcvalerie,  torn.  i. 
p.  ill.  p.  182 — 185.).  The  peacock  and  the  pheasant  were 
distinguished  as  ruyai  birds. 
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CHAP,  ing  on  his  fist  a  live  pheasant,  which,  according  to 
LXVML  jIj^  ^^^  ^f  chivalry,  he  presented  to  the  Duke. 
At  this  extraordinary  summons,  Philip,  a  wise  and 
aged  prince,  engaged  his  person  and  powers  in  the 
holy  war  against  the  Turks ;  his  example  was  imi- 
tated  by  the  barons  and  knights  of  the  assembly  ; 
they  swore  to  God,  the  Virgin,  the  ladies,  and  the 
pheasant;  and  their  particular  vows  were  not  less 
extravagant  than  the  general  sanction  of  their  oath. 
But  the  performance  was  made  to  depend  on  some 
future  and  foreign  contingency  ;  and,  during  twelve 
years,  till  the  last  hour  of  his  Ufe,  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gimdy  might  be  scrupulously,  and  perhaps  ancere- 
ly,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure.  Had  every  breast 
glowed  with  the  same  ardour ;  had  the  union  of  the 
Christians  corresponded  with  their  bravery  ^  had 
every  country,  from  Sweden  *  to  Naples,  supplied 
a  just  proportion  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  of  men 
and  money,  it  is  indeed  probable  that  Constanti* 
nople  would  have  been  delivered,  and  that  theTurks 
might  have  been  chaaed  beyond  the  Hellespont 
or  the  Euphrates.  But  the  secretary  of  the  Em- 
peror,  who  composed  every  epistW,  and  attended 
every  meeting,  ^neas  Sylvius  t>  ^  statesman  and 

orator^ 

*  It  was  found  by  an  actual  enumer&tion,  that  Sweden, 
Gpthland,  and  Finland,  contained  i»8oo,ooo  fighting  men, 
and  consequently  were  far  more  populous  than  at  present. 

f  In  the  year  1454,  Spondanus  has  given,  from  ^neas  SyU 
xiiiSy  a  view  of  the  state  of  Europe,  enriched  with  his* own  ob- 
servations. That  valuable  annalist,  and  the,  Italian  Murau 
tori,  will  continue  the  series  of  events  from  the  year  1 453  t» 
:^^8iy  the  end  of  Mahomet^s  life,  and  of  this  chapter* 
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orator,  describes  from  his  own  experience  the  re-  chap. 

LXVIIl 

pugnant  state  and  spirit  of  Christendom.     ^'  It  is  a  <-■  ^.  L 
•*  body,"  says  he,  **  without  an  head  ;  a  republic 
**  without  laws  or  magistrates.     The  Pope  and  the 
^^  Emptor  may  shine  as  lofty  titles,  as  splend^ 
^^  intages ;  but  tkey  are  unable  to  command,  and 
*'  none  are  willing  to  obey ;  every  state  has  a  sepa- 
**  rate  prince,  and  every  prince  has  a  separate  in- 
*'  terest.     What  eloquence  could  unite  so  many 
<«  discprdant  and  hostile  powers  under  the  same 
*'  standard  ?.  Could  they  be  assembled  in  arms,. 
"  who  would  darfe  to  assume  the  office  of  general  ? 
**  WTbat  order  could  be  maintained  ? — ^what  military 
**  discipline  ?    Who  would  undertake  to  feed  such 
*'  an  enormous  multitude  ?  Who  would  understand 
**  their  various  languages,  or  direct  their  stranger 
M  attjd  incompatible  mannens  ?   What  mortal  could 
"reconcile  the  English  with  the  French,* Genoa 
f^  with  Arragon,  the  Germans  with  the  natives  of 
^*  Hungary  and  Bohemia  ?   If  a  small  fturaber  en- 
"  listed  in  the  holy  war,  they  ipu$t  be  overthrown 
**  by  the  infidels  j  if  many,  by  their,  own  weight 
i^r  smd  confusion.''    Yet  the  same  ^neas,  when  he 
was  raised  to  the  Papal  throne,  under  the  name  of 
Pius  the  Second,  devoted  his  life  to  the  prosecu- 
dou  of  the  Turkish  war.    In  the  council  of  Mah- 
tua,  he  excited  some  sparks  of  a  false  or  feeble 
enthusiasm ;  but  when  the  Pontiff  appeared  at  An* 
cona,  to  embark  iji  person  with  the  troops,  en- 
gagcinents  vanished  in  excuses  j  a  precise  day  was  ^ 
adjourned  to  an  indefinite  term  ;  and  his  effective 

armv- 
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CHAP,  araiy  consisted  of  some  Gennan  pilgrims^  whom 
^  ■y  ,,'t  he  was  obliged  to  disband  with  indulgences  and 
alms.  Regardless  of  futurity;  his  successors  and 
the  powers  of  Italy  were  involved  in  the  schemes 
of  present  and  domestic  ambition ;  and  the  dis- 
tance or  proximity  of  each  object  determined^  ia 
their  eyes,  its  apparent  magnitude.  A  more  enf- 
larged  view  of  their  interest  would  have  taught 
them  to  maintain  a  defensive  and  naval  war  against 
the  common  enemy;  and  the  support  of  Scan- 
derbeg  and  his  brave  Albanians  might  have  pre- 
vented the  subsequent  invasion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  The  siege  and  sack  of  Otranto  by  the 
Turks  diffused  a  general  consternation ;  and  Pope 
Stxtus  was  preparing  to  fly  beyond  the  Alps, 
when  the  storm  was  instantly  dispelled  by  the 
Death  of  death  of  Mahomet  the  Second^  in  the  fifty- 
11.  first  year  of  his  age  •.    His  lofty  genius  a^pr- 

^•g^-     red  to  the  conquest  of  Italy.'  He  was  possess^' 
May  3,  or  ed   of  a  Strong  city  and  a  capacious  harbour ; 
and  the  same  reign  might  have  been  decorated* 

with' 

*  Besides  the  two  annalists,  the  reader  may  consult  Gian- 
none  (Istoria  Civile,  torn.  iii.  p.  449— 455«)  ^or  the  Turkiskr 
invasion  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  For  the  reign  and  con«> 
quests  of  Mahomet  II.  I  have  occasionally  used  the  MemoricT 
Istoriche  de  Monarchi  Ottomanni  di  Giovanni  Sagredo^  (Vew 
nezla,  1677,  in  4to).  In  peace  and  war,  the  Turks  have  ever 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  republic  of  Venice.  All  her  dis- 
patches and  archives  were  open  to  a  procurator  of  St  Mark^ 
and  Sagredo  is  not  contemptible  either  in  %ense  or  style.  Yet 
he  too  bitterly  hates  the  infidels  j  he  is  ignorant  of  thieir  lan- 
guage and  manners ;  and  his  narrative,  which  allows  only 
seventy  pages  to  Mahomet  II.  (p.  69— 1 40.)>  becomes  more 
copious  and  authentic  as  he  approaches  the  yeaas  1640  and 
1 644,  the  term  of  the  historic  labours  of  John  Sagredo. 
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with  the  trophies  of  the  New  and  the  Ancient  chap, 
Rome  *.  <„,  ^    ,,1 


*  As  I  am  now  taking  an  everlasting  farewell  of  the  Greek 
empire,  I  shall  briefly  mention  the  great  collection  of  Byzan- 
tine writers,  whose  names  and  testimonies  have  been  succes- 
sively repeated  in  this  work.  The  Greek  presses  of  Aldus  and 
the  Italians  were  confined  to  the  classics  of  a  better  age  ^  and 
the  first  rude  editions  of  Procopius,  Agathias,  Cedrenus,  Zo- 
naras,  &c.  were  published  by  the  learned  diligence  of  the  Ger- 
mans. The  whole  Byzantine  series  (36  volumes  in. folio)  has 
gradually  issued  (A.  D.  1648,  &c.)  from  the  royal  pres^  of 
the  Louvre,  with  some  collateral  aid  fpom  Rome  and  Leipsic ; 
but  the  Venetian  edition,  (A.D.  1729),  though  cheaper  and 
more  copious,  is  not  less  inferior  in  correctness  than  in  magni- 
ficence to  that  of  Paris.  The  merits  of  the  French  editors  are 
various^  but  the  value  of  Anna  Comnena,  Cinnamus^  Ville- 
liardouin,  &c.  is  enhanced  by  the  historical  notes  of  Charles 
du  Fresne  du  Cange.  His  supplemental  works,  the  Greek 
Glossary,  the  Constantinopolis  Christiana,  the  Familiae  Byzan- 
tinse,  diffuse  a  steady  iight  over  the  darkness  of  the  Lower 
.Empire.  s 
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CHAP. 
LXIX. 


Stale  of  Rome  from  the  Twelfth  Century. — X^mpo^ 
ral  Dominion  of  the  Popes^ — Seditions  of  the  City. 
"^Political  Heresy  cf  Arnold  of  Brescia. — Restora- 
fion  of  the  Republic. — The  Senators. — Pride  ff  the 
Romans. ''^Their  Wars. — They  are  deprived  of  the 
Election  and  Presence  of  the  Popes ^  who  retire  to 
Avignon. — The  Jubilee. -^Noble  Families  of  Rome. 
-^Feud  of  the  Colonna  and  Ursini. 

IN  the  first  ages  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  th^ 
Roman  empire,  our  eye  is  invariably  fixed  on 
the  royal  city,  which  had  given  liws  to  the  fairest 
portion  of  the  globe.  We  contemplate  her  for- 
tunes, at  fi^-st  with  admiration,  at  length  with 
pity,  always  with  attention ;  and  when  that  atten- 
tion is  diverted  from  the  capital  to  the  provinces, 
they  are  considered  as  so  many  branches  which 
have  been  successively  severed  from  the  Imperial 
trunk.  The  foundation  of -a  second  Rome  on  tho^ 
shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  has  compelled  the  histo- 
rian to  follow  the  successors  of  Constautine  ;  and 
our  curiosity  has  been  tempted  to  visit  the  most 
remote  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia,  'to  explore 
the  causes  and  the  authors  of  the  long  decay  of  the 
Byzantine  monarchy.  By  the  conquest  of  Justi- 
nian, we  have  been  recalled  to  the  banks  of  the  "^ 
Tyber,  to  the  deliverance  of  the  ancient  metro- 
polisi ;  •but  that  deliverance  was  a  change,  or 
perhaps  an  aggravation,  of  servitude*     Rome  had 

been 
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been  already. stripped  of  her  trophies?  her  goda,  chap. 
and  her  Caesars;  nor  was  the  Gothic  dominion  .   ^^^;^;^ 
more  inglorious  and  oppressive  than  the  tyranny  of 
the  Greeks.     In  the  eighth  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian aera,  a  religious'  quarrel,  the  worship  of  images^ 
provoked  the  Romans  to  assert  their  independence ; 
their  bishop  became  the  temporal  as  well  as  the  spi- 
ritual father  of  a  free  people ;  and  of  the  Western 
^mpire^L  which  was  restored  by  Charlemagne,  the 
title  aiid  image  still  decorate  the  singular  constitu**' 
lion  of  modem  Germany.     The  namfe  of  Rome  • 
must  yet  command  our  involuntary  respect ;  the 
climate  (wbatsoevto  may  be  its  influence)  was  nd 
longei*.  the  same  *  ;  the  purity  of  blood  had  heeft 
contaminated  through  a  thousand  channels;  but 
the  venerable  aq^ect  of  her  ruins,  and  the  memory 
of  past  greatness,  rekindled  i  spark  of  the  nationat 
character.     The  dsorHness  of  the  middle  ag^s  cxhi^ 
lots  some  scenes  not  unworthy  of  our  notice.    Nor 
shalM  dismiss  the  present  work  till  I  have  reviewed 
the  .state  and  revolutions  oT  the  Romak  city, 
which  acquiesced  under  the  absolute  dominion  of 
the  P<^es,  about  the  same  time  that  Constantinople 
was  enslaved  by  the  Turkish  annsi 
V0L4  XIL  S  lit 

*  The  Abb^  Dubos,  who,  with  less  genios  fhah  his  succes- 
sor Montefquien;  has  asserted  and  magnified  the  infia«nee  of 
elimate,  objects  to  himself  the  degeneracy  of  the  Romans  an4 
Batavians,  To  the  first  of  these  examples  he  replies,  r.  That 
the  change  is  less  real  than  apparent,  and  that  tbe  modern  &d? 
mans  prudently  conceal  in  (hemselve^  tl)e  virtues  of  their  an-^ 
cestors.  a.  That  the  air,  the  soil,  and  the  climate  of  Rome^ 
have  suffered  a  great  and  visible  alteration,  (Relfcxion's  Sur  I^ 
Foesie  et  sur  la  Peint'urei  part  iJ.  seot.  16^). 
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CHAP. 
LXIX. 

*— V ' 

The 
French 
and  Gcr- 
man  Em- 
perors of 
Koroe« 

A.D. 

1000 — 

1100. 


In  the  beginning  x)f  the  twelfth  centtiry  *,  thcf 
aera  of  the  first  crusade,  Rome  was  revered  by  the 
Latins,  as  the  metropolis  of  the  world,  as  the  throne 
of  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  who,  from  the  eter- 
nal city,  derived  their  title,  their  honours,  and  the 
right  or  exercise  of  temporal  dominion.     After  so 
long  an  interruption,  it  may  not  be  useless  to  re- 
peat, that  the  successors  of  Charlemagne  and  the 
Othos  were  chosen  beyond  the  Rhine  in  a  national 
diet ;  but  that  these  princes  were  content  with  the 
humble  names  of  Kings  of  Germany  and  Italy,  till 
they  had  passed  the  Alps  and  the  Apennine,  to  seek 
their  Imperial  crown  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyber  f^ 
At  some  distance  from  th^  city,  their  approach  wa» 
saluted  by  a  long  procession  of  the  clergy  and  people 
with  palms  and  crosses ;  and  the  terrific  emblems 
of  wolves  and  lions,  of  dragons  and  eagles,  that  float-> 
ed  in  the  military  banners,  represented  the  departed 
legions  and  cohorts  of  the  republic.   The  royal  oath 
to  maintain  the  liberties  erf  Rome  was  thrice  reite-^ 
rated,  at  the  bridge,  the  gate,  and  on  the  stairs  of 
the  Vatican ;  and  the  distribution  of  a  customary 
donative  feebly  imitated  the  magnificence  of  the 
first  Caesars.    In  the  church  of  St  Peter,  the  co^ 

ronaidon 

*'  The  reader  kas  been  so  ]ong  absent  from  Rome,  that  I 
would  advise  him  k>  recollect  or  review  the  49th  chapter,  m 
the  9th  volume  oi  this  hktory^ 

f  The  coronation  of  the  German  Emperors  at  Rome,  more 
especially  in  the  nth  century,  is  best  repiesented  from  the 
.  original  monuments  by  Muratori  (Antiquitat.  Italian  medii 
^vi,  tom«i.  dissertat.  xi*  p.  99.  &c.)^  andCenni  (Monument. 
Domin.  Pontiff,  torn.  ii.  dbs/vi.  p.  26  f.),  the  btt^r  of  whom 
I  only  know  from  the  copious  extract  of  Sehmidf^  (Jiist.  de» 
Allemands,  torn*  iii.  p.  255«>— 266.). 
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rohation  was  performed  by  his  successor ;  the  toicie*  c  H  a  v: 
of  God  was  confounded  with  that  of  the  people ;  .^^J^y^ 
and  the  public  tcm^eht  was  declared  in  the  accla^ 
mations  Df  "  Long  life  sttid  victory  to  our  lojcd  the 
**  Pope !  Long  life  and  victory  td  oiir  lord  the  Em-: 
**  pero'r  \  Long  life  ani  ^felory  to  the  Roman  and       ' 
^'  Teutonic  armies*  P'    The  names  of  Caesar  and" 
Augustus,  the  laws  of  Constantiiie  and  Justinian,T 
the  example  of  Charlemagne  and-Otho,  estabikhed: 
the  supreme  dominion  of  the  Emperors  f:l  their  tille  ^ 

and  itpage  was  engraved  on  the  Papal  coim  t' ;  ^  and: 
their  jurisdiction' was  marked  by.'flie  sword*  of  .jii©*-:  ^ 

tice,  which  they  delivered  to  thfe  prarfect  of  the 
dty.  But  every  Roman  prejudice  Was  ajrakeoed 
by  the  name,  the  language^"  and  the  manners,  oE 
a  barbarian  lord.  The  Caesars  of  Saxony  or  ¥rzxi^» 
cbah  were  the  chiefs  of  a  feudri  aristocracy  ^'  nor^ 
could  they  exercise  the  discipJiiws  of  ci\^il  and  mili^: 
tfary  power,  which  alone  sectors  tfe  obedience  ot  ^  . 

a  distant  people,'  impatient  of  servitude,  though^ 
perhaps  incapable  of  freedoihk  Once,»  and  once 
6nly,  in  his  Kfe,  «ach  Emperor,^  with  an  army  of: 
Teutonic  vassals,  descended  from'  the  Aip§«  I: 
have  described  the  peaceful  order,  of  his  entry  dhd^ 
coronation  j  but, that  order  was  coriitatonly  disturb-' 

S2  ed' 

*  Ex^ercitui  Ronraido  et  TeutoAico !  The  letter  was  botfar- 
seen  and  felt  ^  but  the  fdrmer  vras  lio  mbre  tbaa  magnlnpmiT. 
nis  umbra,  , 

f  Mufatori  has  give  A  the  series  o?  the  ftrpal  <5oins,  (Aiitl-'  ' 
qu'tat.  torn,  ii;  diss.xxyii.  p.  548. — 55*4.)-  ^c  find*  onJy  two', 
more  early  than  the  year  800  j  fifty  are  still  ei^tant  from  Leo„ 
in.  to  Leo  IX.'T^rith  addition  of  the  reigniirg "Emperor  *,  nbni?* 
remain  of  Gregofy  VII.  or  Urban- II;  j  but  in  those  of  Paschaft^ 
IL  he  sterns  to  have  renounced  this  badige  of  dependence. 
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CHAF  cd  by  the  clainour  and  sedition  of  the  B^omans,  who 
LXix.  Qic6untered  their  sovereign  a$  a  foreign  invader ; 
his  departure  was  always  speedy,  and  often  shame- 
iul ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  long  reign,  his  autho- 
rity  was  insulted,  and  his  name  was  forgotten.  '^The 
progress  of  indejpendeace  in  Gcirniany  and  kaly 
undermined  the  foundations  of  the  Imperial  sove- 
reignty, and  the  triumph  of  the  Popes  was  the  de« 
liverance  of  Rome. 
Antboritj  Of  her  two  sovereigns,  the  Emperor  had  preca- 
Popes  in  riously  reigned  by  the  right  of  conquest ;  but  the 
Rome,  authority  of  the  Popes  was  founded  cm  the  softy 
though  more  solid,  basis  of  opimon-and  habit.  The 
temoval  of  a  foreign  influence  restored  and  endear- 
ed  the  shepherd  to  his  flock.  Instead  of  the  arUtrary 
or.  venal  nomination  of  a  German  court,  the  vicar, 
of  Christ  was  finely  chosen  by  the  college  of  cardi. 
nals,  most  of  whom  were  either  natives  or  inhabitants' 
from  af.  of  the  city.  The  applause  of  the  magistrates  and^ 
ff ation  i  people  confirmed  his  election  ;  and  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal power  that  was  obeyed  ii>  Sweden  and  Britain, 
had  been  ultimately  derived  from  the  suffrage  of 
the  Romans.  The  same  sufirage  gave  a  prince,  as 
well  as  a  pontiff,  to  the  capital  It  was  imiversally* 
believed^  that  Coogtantine  had  invested  the  Fbpe& 
with  a  temporal  dominion  of  Rome ;  and  the  bold- 
est civilians,  the  nkost  profane  peptics,  wer^  satisfied 
with  disputing  the  right  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  va- 
lidity of  his  gift.  The  truth  of  the  fact,  the  authen- 
ticity of  his  donation,  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  ig. 
norance  and  tradition  of  four  centuries ;  and  the  fa- 
bulous origin  was  lost  in  the  real  and  permanent  ef^ 

fects. 
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fects.  The  name  of  Dominusj  or  Lord,  was  inscribed  chap. 
on  the  coin  of  the  bishops  ;  their  title  was  acknow-  .^^^'  ^ 
ledged  by  acclamations  and  oaths  of  allegiance,  and,  nght ; 
with  the  free  or  reluctant  consent  ci  the  German 
Caesars,  they  had  long  exercised  a  supreme  or  sul>. 
ordinate  jurisdiction  over  the  city  and  patrimony  of 
St  Peter.  The  reign  of  the  Pope6,  which  gratified 
the  prejudices,  was  hot  incompatible  with  the  liber- 
ties of  Rone'}  and  a  more  critical  inquiry  would 
have  revealed  a  still  nobler  source  of  their  power ; 
the  gratitude  of  a  nation,  whom  they  had  rescued 
fro  m  the  heresy  and  oppression  of  the  Greek  tyrant. 
In  an  age  of  sttperstition,  it  should  see(bi  that  the 
union  of  the  royal  and  sacerdotal  characters  would 
mutually  fortify  each  other;  and'  that  jhe  keys  of 
paradise  would  be  the  surest  pledge  of  earthly  obe- 
dience. The  sanctity  of  the  office  might  indeed  be 
degraded  by  the  personal  vices  of  the  manj  but  Yirtue; 
the  scandals  of  the  tenth  century  were  obliterated 
by  the  austere  arid  more  dangerous  virtues  of  Gre- 
gory the  Seventh  and  his  successoi's ;  and  in  the 
ambitious  contests  which  they  maintained  for 
the  rights  of  the  church,  their  sufferings  or  their 
success  must  equally  tend  to  increase  the  popular 
veneration.  They  sometimes  wandered  in  poverty 
and  exile,  the  victims  of  persecution;  and  the 
apostolic  zeal  with  which  they  offered  themselyes 
to  martyrdom,  must  engage  the  favour  and  sym- 
pathy of  every  Catholic  breast.  And  sometimes, 
thundering  from  the  Vatican,  they  created,  judged, 
and  deposed  the  kings  of  the  world  :  nor  could  the 
proudest  Roman  be  disgraced  by  submitting  to  a 

S  3  priest. 
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c  H  A  p»  pnesty  whose  feet  were  kissed^  and  whose  stirrup 
Lxix.  was  held,  by  the  successors  of  Charlenyagne*.  Evjen 
the  temporal  interest  of  the  city  should  have  pro- 
jtected  in  peace  ?nd  hqnour  the  residence  of  the 
Popes ;  from  whence  a  vain  and  lazy  people  de* 
rived  the  greatest  part  of  their  subsipten<;e  and  richer 
benefits.  The  fixed  revenue  of  the  Popes  was  probably  imr 
paired ;  many  bf  the  old  patrimonial  estates,  both 
^n  Italy  and  the  provinces,  had  been  "iqyaded  )>y  sar 
crilegious  hands  ;  nor  could  the  loss  be  compensa^ 
ted  by  the  claim  rather  than  the  possession  of  the 
more  ample  gifts  of  Pe^in  and  his  descen4ants.  But 
the  Vatican  and  capital  were  nourished  by  the  in-. 
cessant  and  increasing  swarms  of  pilgrims  and  supr 
pliants  ;  t^ie  pale  of  Christianity  was  enlarged^  and 

\  the  Pope  and  car^dinals  ^yejre  overwhelmed  by  the 

judgement  of  ecclesiastical  and  secular  causes.  A 
new  jurisprudence  had  -  established  in  the  Latin 
church  the  right  and  practice  of  appeals! 5  and, 
from  the  North  and  West,  the  bishops  and  abbot§ 
>vere  invited  or  summoned  to  solicit,  to  complain, 
]to  accuse,  or  to  justify,  before  the  threshold  of 
«  .  the 

*  Sec  Ducange,  Gloss,  ipedise  et  infiipse  Lajiiiitat.  tpni.  yi. 
p.  364,  365.  Staffa.  This  homage  was  j.aid  by  kings  to 
archbishops,  and  by  vassals  to  their  lords^  j( Schmidt,  torn,  iii. 
J).  26  2.)  \  and  it  was  the  nicest  policy  of  l^ome,  to  cpnfound 
the  marks  of  filial  and  of  feudal  subjection. 

f  The  appeals  from  all  the  churches  to  the  Roman  JPontiff^ 
are  deplored  by  the  zeal  ci  St  Bernard',  (dc  Consideratione, 
1.  iii.  torn.  ii.  p.  431 — 442.  edit.  Mabilon,  Venet,  1750),  and 
the  judgcnUnt  pf  I'lcury,  (Discours  sur  I'Hist.  Ecclesiastique^ 
iv.  &  vii.).  But  the  saint,  who  believed  in  the  false  decretals, 
'  condemns  only  the  abuse  bf  these  appeals "j  the  rnore  enhghten- 
gd  historian  investigates  the  origin,  and  rejects  the  principlejs 
of  this  new  jurisprudence. 
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the  apostles.  -  A  rare  prodigy  is  once  recorded,  chap. 
that  two  horses,  belonging  to  the  Archbishops  ot  .  ^^J^' . 
Mentz  and  Cologne,  repassed  the  Alps,  yet  laden 
with  gold  and  silver* ;  but  it  was  soon  understood, 
that  the  success,  -both  of  the  pilgrims 'and  clients, 
depended  much  less  on  the  justice  of  their  cause  than 
on  the  value  of  their  offering.  The  wealth  and 
piety  of  these  strangers  were  ostentatiously  display- 
ed ;  and  their  expences,  sacred  or  profane,  circu- 
lated in  various  channels  for  the  emolument  of  the 
Romans.  '     ' 

Such  powerful  motives  should  have  firmly  attach*  incon. 
ed  the  voluntary  and  pious  obedience  of  the  Roman  lu^^cmi*. 
people  to  their  spiritual  and  temporal  father.     But  ^*°°* 
the  operation  of  prejudice  and  interest  is  often  dis- 
turbed by  the  sallies  of  ungovernable  pas^on.  The 
Indian  who  fells  the  tree,  that  he  may  gather  the 
fruit  tj  and  the  Arab  who  plunders  the  caravans  of 
commerce,  are  actuated  by  the  same  impulse  of  sal- 
vage nature,  which  overlooks  the  future  in  the  pre- 
sent, and  rtlinquishes  for  momentary  "rapine  the 
long  and  secure  possession  of  the  most  important 
blessings.    And  it  was  thus  that  the  shrine  of  St  , 

Peter  was  profaned  by  the  thoughtless  Romans,  who 
pillaged  the  offerings,  and  wounded  the  pilgrims, 

S  4  without 

*'Germanici  ....  summarli  non  levatis  sarcinis  onusti  ni- 
h'ilominus  repatriant  inviti.  liov^  res !  quando  hactenu$  au- 
rum  Roma  refudit  ?  £t  nunc  Romanorum  consilio  id  usurpa* 
turn  non  credirous,  (Bernard  de  Consideratione,  1.  iii.  c.  3. 
P'  437 •)•  The  first  words  of  the  passage  arc  obscure,  and  pro- 
bably corrupt. 

f  Quand  les  sauvages  de  la  Louisiane  veulent  avoir  du  fruit, 
lis  coupcnt  Tarbfc  au  pied  et  cueillent  le  fruit.  Voila  le  gou- 
Y-errvepient  despotiquc,  (Esprit  des  Loix,  I.  v.  c.  13)  j  an^ 
jpassion  and  ignoraiKe  are  always  despotic. 
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withotit  compudn^  the  number  and  value  of  sitni* 
lar  visits^  which  they  prevented  by  their  inhospi* 
tabie  sacrilege.  £yen  the  influence  of  $uperjBtition 
is  fluctuating  and  precarious;  and  the  slave,  wh(^e 
reason  is  subdued,  will  often  be  delivered  by  his 
jsivarice  or  pride.  A  credulous  devotion  for  the 
iables  and  oracles  of  the  priesthood,  most  power-* 
fully  acts  on  the  mind  of  a  barbarian ;  yet  such  a 
mind  is  the  least  capable  of  preferring  imagination 
f;o  sense,  of  sacrificing  to  a  distant  motive,  to  an 
invisible,  perhaps  an  ideal  object,  the  appetites  and 
interests  of  the  present  world.  In  the  vigour  o^ 
bi^lth  and  youth,  his  practice  will  perpetually  con-> 
tradict  his  belief;  till  the  pressure  of  age,  or  sick- 
ness, or  calamity,  awakens  his  terrors,  and  compels 
him  to  satisfy  the  double  debt  of  piety  and  remorse* 
t  have  already  obsei*yed,  that  the  modern  times  of 
religious  indifference  are  the  most  favourable  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  clergy.  Under  the  reign 
of  sopersddon,  they  had  much  to  hope  from  the^ 
ignorance,  and  much  to  fear  from  the  violence 
of  mankind.  The  wealth,  whose  constant  increase 
must  have  rendered  them  the  sole  proprietors  of  the 
earth,  was  alternately  bestowed  by  the  repentant  fa- 
ther, and  plundered  by  the  rapacious  ^on ;  their 
persons  were  adored  or  violated ;  and  the;  same  idol, 
by  the  hands  of  the  same  votaries,  was  placed  on 
the  altar,  or  trampled  in  the  dust.  In  the  feudal 
system  of  Europe,  arms  were  the  title  of  distincdon 
the  Popes,  and  the  measure  of  allegiance ;  and  amidst  their 
tunuilt,  the  still  voice  of  law  and  reason  was  seldom 
heard  or  obeyed.  The  turbulen,t  Rorpans  dis- 
dained 


«f  Rome 
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dained  the  yote,  and  insulted  the  impotence  of  ^^^  ^' 
their  bishop  •  ^  nor  would  his  education  or  cha-  ^--y  ■'■■< 
ractejF  allow  him  to  exercise,  with  decency  or  ef- 
fect, the  power  of  the  sword.  The  motives  of  his 
ejection,  and  the  frailties  of  his  Wfe  were  exposed  . 
to  their  lamiiiar  observation  ;  and  proximity  must 
diminish  the  reverence^  which  his  name  and  his 
decrees  impressed  wi  a  barbarous  world.  This  dif- 
ference has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  our  philo« 
sophic  historian :  *«  Though  the  name  and  autho- 
5'  rity  of  the  court  of  Rome  were  so  terrible  in  the 
.^*  remote  countries  of  Europe,  which  were  sunk  in 
f*  profound  ignorance,  and  were  entirely  unac-  • 
f^  quainted  with  its  chsuacter  and  conduct,  the  Pope 
f*  was  so  little  revered  at  home,  that  his  inveterate 
f  *  enemies  surrounded  the  gates  of  Rome  itself,  and 
f^  even  controuled  his  government  in  that  city  j  and 
f*  the  ambassadors,  who,  from  a  distant  extremity 
f *  of  Europe,  carried  to  him  the  humble,  or  rather 
V  abject,  submissions  of  the  greatest  potentate  of 
<*  the  age,Tound  the  utmost  difficulty  to  make  their 
;<  way  to  him,  and  to  throw  themselves  at  his  feetf.** 

Since 

•  In  a  free  conversation  vrith  his  countryman  Adrian  IV. 
John  of  Salisbury  accuses  the  avarice  of  the  Pope  and  clergy : 
Provinciaruni  deripiunt  spolia,  ac  si'thesauros  Croesi  studeant 
reparare.  Scd  recte  cum  eis  agit  Altissimus,  quoniam  et  ip&I 
altis  et  ssepe  vili&simis  hominibus  dati  sunt  in  direptionem,  (de 
.  Nugis  Curialium,  1.  vi.  c.  24.  p.  387.)'  i"  ^^c  next  page,  he 
blames  the  rashness  and  infidelity  of  the  Romans,  whom  their 
bishops  vainly  strove  to  conciliate  by  gifts,  instead  of  virtues. 
\t  is  pity  that  this  nuscellaneous  writer  has  not  given  us  less 
morality  and  erudition,  and  more  pictures  of  himself  and  the  ' 
times. 

f  .Hume's  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.4i9*     The  same 
writer  has  given  us,  from   Fitz  Srephcn,  a  singular  act  of 

cruelty 
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LXIX. 
^-   v  ^ 
Succes- 
sors of* 
Gregory 

A.D. 

1086— 

1305. 


Since  the  primitive  times,  .the  wealth  qf  the 
Popes  was  exposed  to  envy,  their  power,  to  opposi- 
tion, and  their  persons  to  violence^  But  the  long 
hostility  of  the  mitre  and  the  crown  increased  the 
numbers,  and  inflamed  the  passions,  of  their  ene- 
mies. The  deadly  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibelines,  so  fatal  to  Italy,  could  never  be  em- 
braced witli  truth  or  constancy  by  the  Romans, 
the  subjects  and  adversaries  both  of  the  bishop  and 
Emperor  j  but;  their  support  was  solicited  by  both 
parties;  and  they  alternately  displayed  in  theit» 
banners  the  keys  of  St  Peter  and  the  German 
eagle.  Gregory  the  Seventh,  who  may  be  adored 
or  detested  as  the  founder  of  the  Papal  monarchy,, 
was  driven  from  Rome,  and  died  in  exile  at  Saler- 
n6.  Six-and-thirty  of  his  successors  *,  till  their  re* 
treat  to  Avignpn,  maintained  an  unequal  contest 
with  the  Romans ;  their  age  and  dignity  were  often 
violated ;  and  the  churches,  in  the  solemn  rites  of 
religion,  were  polluted  with  sedition  and  murder. 
A  repetition  t  of  such  capricious  brutality,  without 

connection 

cruelty  perpetrated  on  the  clergy  by  Geoflfrey,  the  father  of 
Henry  IL  **  When  he  was  master  of  Normandy,  the  chiaptier 
*^  of  Seez  presumed,  without  his  consent,  to  proceed  to  the 
"  election  of  a  bishop  ;  upon  which,  he  ordered  all  of  them, 
**'  with  the  bishop  elect,  to  be  castrated,  and  made  all  their 
"  testicles  be  brought  him  in  a  platter."  Of  the  pain  and 
danger  they  might  justly  complain  ^  yet,  since  they  had  vowed 
chastity^  he  deprived  them  of  a  supenluous  treasure. 

P  From  Leo  IX.  and  Gregory  VII.  an  authentic  and  con- 
temporary series  of  the  lives  of  the  Popes,  by  the  Cardinal  of 
Arra|^on,  Pandulphus  Pisanus,  Bernard  Guido,  &c.  is  inserted 
10  the  Italian  historians  of  Muratori,  torn.  iii.  p.  i.  p.  277-— 
685.),  and  has  always  been  before  my  eyes. 

f  The  dates  of  years  in  the  margin  may,  throughout  this 
phapter,  be  understood  as  tacit  references  to  the  Annals  of 

Muratori^ 
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connection  or  deisign,  would  be  tedious  and  dis-  chap. 
gutting';    and  I  shall  content  myself  with  some  »    \    '.^ 


-events  of  the  twelfth  century,  which  represent  the 
state  of  the  Popes  and  the  city.     On  Holy  Thursi-  Pasdiai  ir. 
4ay,  while  Paschal  officiated  before  the  altar,  he     ^'^    _ 
was  interrupted  by  the  clamours  of  the  multitude,      ^n^- 
who  imperiously  demanded  the  coufirmation  of  a 
favourite  magistrate.     His  silence  exasperated  their 
fury ;   his  pious  refusal  to  mingle  the  affairs,  of 
earth  and  heaven  was  encountered  with  menaces 
aad  paths,  that  he  should  be  the  cause  and  the 
witness  jof  the  public  ruin.     During  the  festival  of 
Easter,  while  the  bishop  and  the  clergy,  barefoQt  ' 
and  in  procession,  visited  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs, 
jhey.were  twice  assaulted,  at  the  bridge  of  St  An- 
gelo,  and  before  the  Capitol,  with  voUies  of  stones 
and  darta.     The  houses  of  his  adherents  were 
levelled  with  the  ground ;  Paschal  escaped,  with 
difficUhy  and  danger ;  he  levelled  an  army  in  the 
patrimony  of  St  Peter ;  and  his  last  days  were  em- 
bitte]re4  by  isuffering  and  inflicting  the  calamities  of 
civil  wah     The  scentes  that  followed  the  election  Gdasiuau 

■  '  ,  A.  D, 

pf  his  succe;ssor  Gfslasius  the  Second,,  were  still      ms, 
more  scandalous  to  the  church  and  city.     Cencio 
.Frangipani  *,  a  potent  apd  factious  baron,  burst 

into 

Muratori,  my  ordinary  and  excellent  guide.  He  uses,  and  in» 
deed  quotes,  \^ith  the  freedom  of  a  master^  lii$  great  Collection 
pf  the  Italian  Historians,  in  28  volumes ;  and  as  that  treasure 
is  in  my  library,  I  have  thought  it  an  amusement,  if  not  a 
fluty,  to  consult  the  originals. 

*  I  cannot  refrain  from  tranfcribing  the  high-coloured  words 
of  Pandulphus  Pisanus,  (p.  384.)  :  Hoc  audiens  inimicus  pacis 
atque  turbator  jam  fatus  Centius  Frajapane,  more  draconis 
tfainanissimi  sibilans,  et  afb  imis  pectoribus  trahens  longa  sus- 
piria, ,  accinctus  retro  gladio  sbe    more  cycurrit,  valvas  ac 

fores 
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CHAP.,  into  the  assembly  funous,  and  in  arms.  The 
cardinals  were  stripped,  beaten,  and  trampled  under 
foot ;  and  he  seized,  without  jnty  or  respect,  the 
vicar  of  Christ  by  the  throat.  Gelasius  was  drag- 
ged by  his  hair  along  Ae  ground,  buffeted  with 
blows,  wounded  with  spurs,  and  bound  with  aa 
iron  chain  in  the  house  of  his  brutal  tyrant.  An 
insurrection  of  the  people  delivered  their  bishop  $  > 
the  rival  families  opposed  the  viol^ice  of  theFran- 
gipani ;  and  Cendo,  who  sued  for  pardon,  repents 
ed  (^  the  failure,  rather  than  of  the  guilt  of  his 
enterprise.  .  Not  many  days  had  elapsed,  when  the 
Pope  was  again  assaulted  at  the  altar.  While  his 
friends  and  enemies  were  engaged  in  a  bloody  con;* 
test,  he  escaped  in  his  sacerdotal  garments.  lA 
this  unworthy  flight,  which  excited  the  compassion 
of  the  Roman  matrons,  his  attendants  were  scat- 
tered  or  unhorsed ;  and,  in  the  fields  behind  the 
church  of  St  Peter,  his  successor  was  found  alone, 
and  half  dead  with  fear  and  £itigue.  Shaking  the 
dust  from  his  feet^  the  apostle  withdrew  from  a  city 
in  which  his  dignity  was  insulted,  and  his  person 
was  endangered  j  and  the  vanity  of  sacerdotal  am- 
bition is  revealed  in  the  involuntary  confes^on^ 
that  one  Emperor  was  more  tolerable  than  twenty** 

These 

forH  confregit.  Ecclesiam  fbribondns  introiit,  mie  cnstode 
remoto  papam  per  gulam  accepit,  di&traxit,  pugnts  calcibusque  " 
percussit,  ct  tanquam  brutum  animal  intra  limen  ecc]esise 
acriter  calcaribus  cruentavit ,  et  latro  tantum  dotaitiuin  per 
capillos  et  brachia,  Jesu  bono  interim  dormicnte,  detraxit  ad 
domum,  usque  deduxit,  inibi  catenavit  et  inclusit* 

*  Ego  coram  Deo  et  ecclesi^  dico,  si  unquam^possibile  e$set^ 
znallem  unum  imperatoiem  quam  tot  domiaos,  (Vit.  Gelas.  II«' 
y.398.). 
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These  examples  might  suffice ;  but  I  cannot  forget  .Q  H  a  P« 
the  suflFerings  of  two  pontiflFs  of  the  same  age,  the  ■    -^   '  r 
second  and  third  of  the  name  of  Lucius*    The  ^^*^."' 
former,  as  he  ascended  in  battle-array  to  assault'    "^4. 
the  Capitol,  was  struck  on  the  temple  by  a  stone, 
and  expired  in  a  few  days.   The  latter  was  severely  ^"^"*  ^^'• 
wounded  in  the  persons  of  his  servants.     In  a  civil     i  iSi—  ^ 
qommotion,  several  of  his  priests'  had  been  made     "  ^' 
prisoners;   and  the  inhuman  Romans,  reserving 
one  as  a  guide  for  his  brethren,  put  out  their  eyes, 
crowned  them  with'  ludicrous  mitres^  mounted  them 
on  asses,,  with  their  faces  to  the  tail,  and'  extorted 
an  oiath,  that  in  this  wretched  condition,  they  should 
offer  themselves  as  ,a  lesson  to  the  head  of  the 
church. .   Hope  or  fear,  lassitude  or  remorse,  the 
characters  of  the  men,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  nught  som^n^s  obtain  an  interval  of  peace 
and  obedience ;  and  the  Pope  was  restored  witi) 
joyful  acclamations  to  the  Lateran  or  Vatican,  from 
whence*  he  had   been  driven  with  threats  and 
violence..    But  the  root  of  mischief  was  deep  and 
peremml ;  and  a  momaitary  calm  was  preceded 
and  followed  by  such  tempests  as  had  a>most  sunk 
the  bark  of  St  Peter.     Rome  continually  presented 
the  aspect  of  war  and  discord ;  the  churches  and 
palaces  were  fornfled  and  assaulted  by  the  factious 
and  families ;  and,  after  giving  peace  to  Europe, 
Calistus  the  Second  alone  had  resolutidn^nd  power  Caiistus 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  private  arms  in  the  metro-      a  d. 
polis.  .  Among  the  nations  who  revered  the  apo-      \[[^^ 
stolic  throne,  the  tumults  of  Rome  |)rovoked  a  J|>noccnt 
general  indignation  ;  and,  in  a  letter  to  his  disciple     a  .  D 
Eugenius  the  Third,  §t  Bernard,  with  the  sharpness     1 14^. 

.  of        -       . 
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CHAP,    of  his  wit  and  zeal,  has  stigmatized  the  vices  of  thd 
>  rebellious  people  •.    "  Who  is  ignorant,"  says  the' 

^f^T^iR  "^ ,  monk  of  Clairvaux,  **  of  the  vanity  and  airogance' 
wians'by      *^  of  the  Rooians  ?   a  nation  nursed  in  sedhion,* 
nLd!*^       **  cruel^  untractable,  and  scorning  to  obey,  unless 
*'  they  are  too  feeble  to  r^st.     When  they  pro- 
**  mise  to  serve^  they  aspire  to  reign ;  if  they  $wear 
*'  allegiancle,  they  watch  the  opportunity  of  revolt ; 
•*  yet  they  vent  their  discontent  in  loud  clamonrs,'^ 
•'  if  your  doorsy  or  your  counsels,  are  shfut  against 
*'  them.     Dextrous  in  ifiischiefy  they  have  never 
*'  learned  the  science  of  doing  good.     Odious  to' 
**  earth  and   heaven,   impious  to  God,  seditious- 
*'  among  themselves,  jealous  of  their  neighbours, 
**  inhuman  to  strangers^  they  love  no  pne,  by  no- 
•'  one  are  they  beloved  :  and  while  they  wish  to  in- 
*•  spire  fear,  they  live  in-  base  and  continxf at  apprei^^ 
**  hension.   They  will  not  submit ;  they  know  how 
*'  to  govern ;  faithless  to  their  superiors,  intolerable 
**  to  their  equals,  ungrateful  to  their  benefactors,- 
**  and  alike  imprudent  in  their  demands  and  their 
**  refusals.     Lofty  in  promise,  poor  in  execution  j 
•*  adulation  and  calumny,  perfidy  and-treason,  are^ 
"  the  familiar  arts  of  their  policy**'     Surely  thiS' 
dark  portrait  is  not  coloured  by  th€  pencil  of  Chris*.' 
tian  charity  t ;  yet  the  features,  however  harsh  and 

*  Qixld  tarn  notam  secuHs  quam  protcrviax  et  cei*viCositas* 
Romanorum  >  Gens  insueta  paci,  tuxnaltui  assueta,  gens  im-* 
xnitis  et  lutractabilis  usque  adhuc,  subdi  nescia,  ni!>i  cum  non 
valet  resistere,  (dc  Considcrat.  1.  iv.  c.  2.  p.  4'4i.)'  The  saint- 
takes  breath,  and  then  begins  again  r  Hi,  invisi  tcrrae  et  coelo,' 
utrique  injecete  manus,  &g.  p.  443>)» 

f  As  a  Roman  citizen^  Petrarch  takes  leave  to  observe^ 
that  Bernard,  though  a  saint,  was  a  man  j   ttat  he  might  be 

provoked 
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ugly^  express  a  lively  resemblance  of  the  Romans  chap.- 
of  the  twelfth  century  *.  *— Tr^-' 

.  The  Jews,  had  rejected  the  Christ  when  he  ap-  £7  of 
peared  among  them  in  a  plebeian  character ;  and  A»noid  of 
the  Romans  might  plead  their  ignorance  of  his     a.  d! 
vicar  when  he  assumed  the  pomp  and  pride  of  a       "^^' 
tenq>oral  sovereign.     In  the  busy  age  bf  the  cjru- 
sades,  some  sparks  of  curiosity  and  reason  were 
i^ekindleiir  in  the  Western  world;  the  heresy  of 
Bulgaria,  the  Paulician  sect,  was  successfully  trans* 
planted  into  the  soil  of  Italy  and  France;,  the 
Gnostic  visions  were  mingled  with  the  simplicity 
*  of  the  gospel ;  and  .the.  enemies  of  the  clergy  re- 
conciled their  passions  with  their  conscience,  the 
desire  of  freedom  with  the  profession  of  piety  t- 
The  trumpet  of  Roman  liberty  was  first  sounded 
by  Arnold  of  Brescia  J,  whose  promotion  in  the 
church  was  confined  to  the  lowest  rank,  and  who 
^  wore 

provokcid  by  resentment,   and  possibly  repent  of  his  hasty 
passion^  &c.    (Memoires   sur  la  Vie  de  Pctrarque,   torn.  i. 

*  Ba'Fpnius,  in  his  index  to  the  1 2th  volaifie  of  his  Annals, 
has*  found  a  fair  and  easy  excuse.  He  inakes^two  heads,  of 
Romani  CaiholUiy  and  Shtsmatkt;  to  the  former,  he  applies  all 
the  gobd,  to  the  latter  all  the  evil,  that  is  told  of  the  city.  ^ 

f  The  •  heresies  df  the  1 2th  century  may  be  found  in  Mo- 
sheim,  (Insttcut.  Hist,  Eccles.  p.  419— *427.)>  who  entertains 
a  favourable  opinion  of  Arnold  of  Bre^cia^  In  the  loth 
volume,  I  have  described  the  sect  of  the  Paulicians,  and  fol- 
lowed their  migration  from  Armenia  to  Thrace  and  Bulgaria, 
Italy  and  France. 

X  The  original  pictures  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  are  drawn  by 
Otho  bishop  of  Frisingen  (Chron.  1.  vii.  c.  31-  de  Gestis  Fre- 
derici  L  1.  i.  c.  27.  1.  ii.  c.  21.),  and  in  1.  iii.  of  the  Lig^- 
xinus,  a  poem  of  Gunther,  who  flourished  A,  D.  1 2CO,  in  the 
monastery  of«  Paris,  near  Basil,  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Latin,  med. 
eft  infimae  ^tatls,  tom.  iii.  p.  174,  17 50*  '^^^  ^^"g  Passage 
that  relates  to  Ain^ld,  is  produced  by  Guiliman,  (de  Rebus 
Hclveticif,  1.  iii.  c.  5.  p.  108.). 
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c  If  A  p^  wore  the  monastic  habit  rather  sus  a  garb  of  poverty- 
>^^'^'  than  as  an  uniform  of  obedience.  His  adversaries 
could  not  deny  the  wit  and  eloqacnce  which  they 
severely  felt;  they  confess  with  reluctance  the 
specious  purity  of  his  morals  ;  and  his  erroirs  were 
recommended  to  the  public  by  a  mixtore  of  im-> 
portant  and  beneficial  truths.  In  his  theolog^al 
studies^  he  bad  been  the  disdpte  of  the  fisunous  atid 
unfortunate  Abelard  *,  who  was  Hkewise  inyohred 
in  the  suspicion  of  heresy ;  but  the  lover  of  £lpis» 
was  of  a  soft  and  flexible  nature ;  and  his  ecclesi* 
astic  judges  were  edified  and  disarmed  by  the  hu^ 
mility  of  his  repentance.  From  1^  master^  Atnokl 
most  probably  imbibed  some  metaphysical  defini* 
^  tions  of  the  Trinity,  repugnant  to  the  taste  of  *ifae 
times  ;  his  ideas  of  baptism  and  the  endiandst  ^rk 
loosely  censured ;  but  a  political  heresy  was  the 
source  of  his  fame  and  misfortunes^  He  preMmed^ 
to  quote  the  declaj-ation  of  Christ,  that  his  king- 
dom is  not  of  this  world.  He  boldly  msontained, 
that  the  sword  and  the  scieptre  were  entrusted  to 
the  civil  magistrate;  that  temporal  honours  and 
possessions  were  lawfully  vested  in  secular  persons  j 
that  the  abbots,  the  bishops,  and  the  Pope  himself^, 
must  renounce  either  their  state  or  their  salvation ; 
and  that  after  the  loss  of  their  revenues,  the  vohin- 
tary  tithes  and  oblations  of  the  faithful  would  suf- 
fice, not  indeed  for  luxury  and  avarice,  but  for  a 
frugal  life  in  the  exercise  of  spiritual   labours.. 

During 

*  The  wicked  wit  of  Bayle  was  amused  in  compoiong,  witb 
much  levity  and  learning,  the  articles  of  Abk'labj>»  FooLt^ES^^ 
Heloisi,  in  his  Dictionnaire  Ciitiquc.  The  dispute  of  Abe- 
lard and  St  Bernard,  of  scholastic  and  positive  divinity,  is  wcir 
understood  by  Moshcim,  (Institut.  Mist.  Eccles.  p*  4^*-^ 
415.). 


u 
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During  a  short  dme,  the  preacher  was  revved  chap. 
as  a  patriot  j  and  the  discontent^  or  revolt,"  erf  ^^^^• 
Brescia  against  her  bishop,  was  the  first-fruks 
of  his  dangerous  lessons.  But  the  favour  of  the 
people  is  less  permanent  than  the  resentttient 
of  the  priest ;  and  after  the  heresy  of  Arnold 
had  been  condemned  by  Innocent  the  Seccmd  *, 
in,  the  general  council  of  the  Lateran,  the 
magistrates  themselves  were  toged  by  prejudice 
and  fear  to  execute  the  sentence  of  the  churCh. 
Italy  could  no  longer  afford  a  refuge ;  and  thie 
disciple  of  Ab^lard  escaped  beyond  the  Alps,  till 
he  found  a.  safe  and  hospitable  shdter  in  Zwcitby 
now  the  first  bf  the  Swiss  cantons.  From  d  Ro- 
man  station  fj  a  royal  villa,  a  chapter  of  noble 
virgins,  Zurich  had  gradually  increased  to  a  free 
and  flourkhing  city ^  where  the  appals  of  ^he  Mila- 
h^e  were  sometimes  tried  by  tbcv  Imperial  com^. 
missaries  |.     In  an  age  less  ripe  for  reformation, 

Vol.  XIL  T  the 

■  *'  ..  ii    Damnatus  ab  illo 

Pra&sule,  qui  numeros  vetitum  contingerc  nostros 
Nomen  ab  mnocua  ducit  laudabile  vita. 
We  tnay  applaud  the  dexterity  and  correctness  of  Ligurtniity 
who  turns  the  UQpoetical  name  of  Innocent  IL  into  a  conv- 
pliment. 

f  A  Roman  inscription  of  Static  Turicensis  has  been  {bund 

at  Zurich,  (d^Anville,  Notice  de  Pancienne  Gaule,  p.  642-^ 

644.)  J  but  it  is  without  sufficient  warrant,  that  the  city  and 

ca'nton  have  usurped,  and   even  monopolized  thet  names  of 

^llgurum  and  Pagus  llgurinus. 

t  Guilliroan  (de  Rebus  Helveticis,  1,  iii.  c.  5*  p.  1064)  re-  ' 
capitulates  the  donation  (A.  D.  833.)  of  the  Emperor  Lewis 
the  Pious  to  his  daughter  the  abbess  Hildegardis.  Curtim 
nostram  Turegum  in  ducat u  Alamanniss  in  pago  Durgaugensi, 
with  villages,  woods,  meadows,  waters,  slaves,  churches,  &c. 
a  noble  gift.  Charles  the  Bold  gave  the  jus  monetae,  the  city 
was  walled  under  Otho  I.  and  tlxe  line  of  the  bishop  of  Fri* 
singen, 

Nobilc  Turegum  multamm  copil  rerum, 
is  repeated  with  pleasure  by  the  antiquaries  of  Zurich*    ' 
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CHA?.   the  pracuvsor  of  ZuingCus  was  heard  whh  aj^ 
i>xix.     piause }  a  brave  and  single  people  imbibed,  and 
loog  retained,  the  colour  of  his  opinions ;  and  his 
arty  or  inerit,  seduced  the  bishop  of  Constance,  and 
even  the  Pope's  legate^  who  forgot^  for  hfe  sake, 
the  interest  of  their  niaster  and  their  orden     Their 
tardy  zeal  was  quickened  by  the  6eirce  exjbortatioii^ 
of  St  Bernard  *  $  and  the  enemy  of  the  church  wa^ 
driven  by  persecution  to  the  despenlte  measure  of 
erecting  his  standard  in  Rome  itself,  in  the  face  of 
the  successor  of  St  Peter. 
He  exhorts       Yet  the  courage  of  Arnold  was  not  devoid  of  dis- 
to^^"'*  cretion ;  he  was  protected^  and  had  perhaps  been 
the  repub-    j^^^ed  jjy  tjje  Jioblcs  and  people  ;  and  in  the  ser- 
jLti.      Yi^e  of  freedom,  his  eloqucpace  thundeised  over  the 
U54.      seven  hills.    Blending  in  the  sftme  discourse  the 
texts  of  Livy  and  St  Pau],  uniting  the  motives  of 
g09pet^  and  of  classic  enthusiasm,  he  admonished 
the  Romans,  how  strangely  their  patience  and  the 
vices  of  tlie  clergy  had  degenerated  ffoiji  the  pri- 
mitive times  of  the  church  and  the  city.     He  ex- 
horted them  to  asselrt  the  unalienable  rights  of  men 
and  Christians ;  to  restore  the  laws  and  magistrates 
of  the  republic  j   to  Respect  the  nofHe  of  the  Em- 
'      peror  ;  but  to  confine  their  shepherd  to  this  spiri- 
tual government  of  his  flock  f.    Ncff  could  Ws  ^ 

spiritual 

*  Bcrnafd,  cpistol.  cxcv.  cxcvi.  torn.  t.  p.  187 — 190.     A- 

,  .     amidst  bis  invectives,  he  drops  a  precious  acknowlcdgerpent^qui^ 

minam  quam  sanae  essct  doctrinae  quam  districtae  est  vitae.    He 

owns  that-  Arnold  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition  for  the 

church.' 

f  He  advised  the  Romans, 

Consiliis  armisque  sua  moderamina  summa 
Arbitrio  tractare  suo  :  nil  juris  in  hic  re 
Pontifici  sumiTiO)  modicum  concedere  regi 
'  Suadebat  populo.     Sic  laef&  stuhus  uttdque     ' 

Majestate,  reum  geminse  sc  fccerat  aulas. 
Nor  18  the  poetry  of  GuQther  different  from  tlic  prose  of  Otbo. 
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^Irkual  government  escape  the  cepsure  anVi  coiti-  chap. 
troul  of  the  reformer ;  and  Ae  inferbr  clergy  wefe  »„  ^ ,  ,» 
taught  by  his  lessons  to  resist  the  cardinals,  who 
had  usurped  a  demotic  ^mmand  over  the  twenty- 
eight  r^onis,  or  parishes  of  Rome  * .  The  revolu- 
tion wa^  not  accomplished  without  rapine  anS  ^ 
violence,  the  ^ffasioti  of  blood,  and  the  demolition 
of  houses;  th^  victorious  faction  was  enriched 
lii^kh  the  spoite  of  the  clergy  and  the  advferse  noble^^ 
AMold  of  Bi'^scia  enjoyed,  or  deploired  the  effects 
of  his  mission ;  his  reign  continued' above  tim  years, 
while  two  Popes,  Innocent  the  Second  and  AnastEh 
sins  the  Fourth,*  efither  trembled  in  the  Vatican,  6r 
wamler^  as  eidles'  in  the  adjiicent  cities^  ^  They 
is^ete  Sddeeeded  by  a  more  vigorous  and  foFtunate 
pontiff,  Adrian  the  Fourth  tj  the  only  Englishman 
who  has  ascended  the  throne  of  St  Peter ;  and 
whos^  merit  emerged  from  the  mfean  condition  of  a 
monk,  and  almost  a  beggar,*  in  the  monastery  of 
St  Albans.  On  the  first  provocation,  of  a  car<Hnal  . 
killed  or  wounded  m  the  streets,  he  cast  an  inter- 
diet  on  the  guilty  peopte  ;  and,'  from  Christms©  to 
Easter,  Rome  was  deprived  of  the.  real  or  imagi*- 
nary  comforts  of  religious  worship.    The  Romans  , 

had  demised  their  temporal  prince ;  they  submitted 
with  giief  and  terror  to  the  censures  of  their  spiri- 
tual father ;  their  guilt  was  expiated  hj  penance, 
and  the  banishment  of  the  seditious  preacher  was 

T  2  th$ 

*  Sec  Baronius  (A.  D.  JL148,  No.  39.  39.)  from  the  Vati- 
can MSS.  He  loudly  condemns  Arnold  (A.  D,  1141,  No.  3.) 
a$  the  father  of  the  political  heretics,  whose  influencq  then  ' 

liurt  him  in  France. 

f  The  English  reader  may  consult  the  Biographia  Britan* 
nica,  Adrian  IV.  but  our  Own  writers  have  added  nothing  to 
the"  fame  or  merits  of  their  countrymen. 
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CHAP*   the  price  of  their  absolution.    But  the  revenge  of* 
I..  ^   ,.f  Adrian  was  yet  unsatisfied,  and  the  approaching 
coronation  of  Frederic  Barbarossa  was-  fatal  to  the 
Ixdd  reformer,  who  had  offended,  though  not  in  an 
equal  degree,  the  beads  of  the  church  and  atate^ 
In  their  interview  at  Viterbo,  the  Pope  represented 
to  the  Emperor  the  furious  ungovernable  ^irit  of. 
the  Romans;  the  insults,  t{ie  injuries,  the  fears,  to 
which  his  person  and  his  clergy  were  continually 
exposed;  and  the  pernicious  tendency  of  the  heresy 
of  Arnold,  which  must  subvert  the  principle  of 
dvil,  as  well  as  ecclesiasdeal  subordination.    Fre- 
deric was  convinced  by  these  arguments,  or  tempted 
by  the  desire  of  the  Imperial  crown  ;  in  the  ba*- 
hnce  of  ambitbn,  the  innocence  or  life  of  an  indi^i 
vidual  is  of  small  account ;  and  their  common  ene- 
my  was  sacrificed^  to  a  mcmient  of  political  ccmcord. 
After  his  retreat  from  Rome,  Arnold  had  beea 
protected  by  the  Viscounts  of  Campania,  iromwhom 
.    he  was  extorted  by  the  power  of  Caesar.;  the  pra&» 
feet  ofthe  city  pronounced  his  sentence;  the  martyr 
Hitexe-    of  freedom  was  burnt  alive  in  the  presence  of  a 
*^  aTd.     cjureless  and  imgrateful  people ;  and  his  ashes  were 
VSS'      cast  into  the  Tyber,  lest  the  heretics  should  collect 
and  worship  the  relics  of  their  master  ^^  The  clergy 
triumphed  in  his  death ;  with  his  ^es,  his  sect 
ws^dispersed  ;  his  memory  still  lived  in  the  minds 
bf  the  Romans*    From  his  school  they  had  prot 
bably  derived  a  new  article  of  faith,  that  the  me- 
tropolis 

•  Besides  the  historian  and  poet  already  q^uoted,  the  last 
adventures  of  Arnold  arc  related  by  the  biographer  of 
Adrian  IV.  (MuTatoii,  Scrijjt.  Rcrum  Ital.  tom.  iii.  p.  i. 
p.  441*  442.). 
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troj^is  of  the  GathoUc  church  is  exempt  from  the  c  H  A  P. 
penalties  of  excotnmunication  and  interdict.  Their  t,^,  ^  „', 
J>ishops  might  argue,  that  the  supreme  jurisdiction, 
which  they  exercised  over  kings  and  nations,  more 
specially  embraced  the  city  and  diocese  of  the  prmce 
of  the  apostles*  But  they  preached  to  the  winds, 
and  the  same  principlie  that  weakened  the  effect, 
must  tempfer  the  abuse,  of  the'  thunders  of  thfe  Va- 
^can. 

The  love  of  ancient  freedom  has  encouraged  a  Restoratmn. 
belief,  tlfet  as  early  as  the  tenth  century.  In  their  nate*^*" 
first  struggles  against  the  Saxon  Othos,  the  com-      ^;^; ' 
p(ion>yealth  was  vindicated  and- restored  by  the  se- 
.  natc  and  people  of  Rome  j  that  two  consuls  were 
annually  elected  among  the  nobles,  and  that  ten  or 
twelve  plebeian  magistrates  revived  the  name  and 
office  of  the  tribuhes  of  the'cbpimons*.     But  this 
venerable  structure  disappears  before  the  Kght  oi 
criticism.     In  the  darkness  of  the  middle  age6,  the 
appellations  of  senators,  of  consuls,  of  the  sons  of 
jconsuls,  may  sometimes  be  discovered  f.    They 

T  3  were 

*  Ducange  (Gloss.  Latinitatis  mediae. et  infiixiiae  ffitatb, 
pECARCHOMEs,  tom  H.  p.  ^260)  gives  tne  a  quotation  from 
Blondus,  (decad.  ii.  1.  ii.)  :  I)uo  pons^les  ex  nobili^ate  quotjp 
annls  fiebant,  qui  ad  vetusium  consulum  exemplar  summ^  . 
f'Cfum  prse^ssent.  And  jn  Sigonjus  (de  Regno  Italise,  1.  vi-. 
opp.  tom.  ii.  p.  400.)  I  read  of  tK^  consuls  and.  tjibunes  of 
tbe  10th  century.  Both  Blondu%  and  even  Sigonius,  toQ 
freely  copied  the  classic  method  of  supplying  from  reason 
pr  fancy  the  deficiency  of  records.  ^  , 

f  In  the  panegyr^:  of  Berengarius,  (Miiratori,  Spript^  Refl 
{tal.  tom.  ii.  p.  L  p.  408.),  a  Roman  is  mentioned  a«  co&» 
^  suiis  natus  in  the  beginning  df  the  loth  century.  ^  Muratari 
'  (dissert,  v.)  discovers,  in  ,the  years  952  isind  956^  Gpatiariui 
in  Dei  nomine  consul  et  dux,  Georgius  consul  et  clux  ^  and 
In  1015,  Romanns,  brother  of  Gregory  Vllf.  proudly,  bu( 
vaguely,  styles  lums^slf  consj^l  et  dux  et«  omnium  ^oi^ar 
cu>ruxn  senator,    v  ^ 
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CHAP,  were  bestowed  by  the  Emperors,  or  assimned  h:f  the 
^^^^•^  most  powerful  citizens,  to  denote  their  rank,  their 
h(mours  *,  and  perhaps  &e  d^tn  of  a  pure  and 
patrician  descent;  but  they  float  on  the  ifur^ice,. 
without  a  series  or  a  substance,  the  titles  of  men,, 
not  the  ordej5  pf  goyemtnent  f  j  and  it  is  only 
from  the  year  pf  CMsi  one  thousand  one  hundred: 
and  forty.four,  ttett  the  estab&hment  of  the  se- 
nate is  jdated  as  a  glorious  acra,  in  the  z€ts  of  the 
city.  A  new  constitution  was  hastily  framed  by 
private  ambition,  pf  popular  enthusiasm  ;  nor 
could  Rome,  in  the  twelfth  century,  produce  au 
antiquary  to  explain,  or  a  legislator  to  restore,  tho 
harmony  and  proportions"  of  the  ancient  model. 
The  assembly  of  a  free,  of  an  armed  people,  will 
eyer  ^peak  in  loiid  and  ^eighty  acclamations.  But 
the  regular  distribution  pf  the  thirty-five  tribes, 
the  nice  balance  of  the  wealth  and  numbers  of  the 
centuries,  jhe  debates  of  the  adverse  orators,  and 
the  slow  operation  of  votes  and  ballots,  could  not 
easily  be  adapted  by  a  blind  multitude,  ignorant 

of 

*  As  late  as  the  icth  century,  the  Greek  Emperors  con- 
ficrred  on  the  Dukes  of  Vci.icc,  NaplcS,  Aihalphl,  &c.  the  titk* 
of  vT»i9it  or  ronsols,  (<ee  Cbron.  Sagortiini,  |^al$siiti)  ^  and  the 
^ucfccssors  of  Charlcmagjie  \^ould  r.ot  abdicate  any  of  tficir 
prerogative.  Eut,  irt  general,  the  names  of  comui  and  tenaior^ 
^  x^ijich  may  be  found  atarong  the  French  and  Germans  Mgnify 
no  more  than  Count  and  Lord,  {Sionsur^  Ducange,  Glossar.). 
The  monkish  fvriters  are  often  ambitious  cf  &iie  classic  ivord$., 

•f  The  most  conftitutional  foim,  is  a  dtpioma  of  Otho  III. 
( A«  D.  998*),  Consu]tbus  senatut  pcpulique  RomaM  ^  but  tbe 
^et  is  probably  spurioos.  At  the  coron»tioo  of  Henry  I«. 
-  A.  D.  1CI4,  the  historian  Dithmar  (apud  Muratori,  dissert. 
?(xiii-)  describes  him,  a  senatoribus  duodccim  vallaturo«  quo-, 
ium  sex  lasi  hhx\.t  alii  prolixa,  mystice  incfdebafit  cum  bacuiis. 
i:be'  senate  is  mentioecd  in  tbe  panegyric  of  Bcreogatiua,. 
(p.  406.)/  \  .  '  .  ^> 
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of  the  axts,  ail4  inseasible  6f  the  benefits  of  legal  c  H  A  p«  / 
government.  It  was  proposed  by  Arnold  to  re-  ,  ^^'^• 
viveanddiscnminate  the  ^equestrian  cinder ;  but 
what  coald  be  the  motive  or  measure  of  such  dis- 
tmction*?  The  pecuniary  qualification  of  the 
knights  must  have  been  reduced  to  the  poverty  of 
the  tiBaes;  those  times  no  longer  required  thjeir 
civil  fijuictions  of  judges  and  larmers  of  the  re- 
venue; and  their  primitive  duty,  their  military 
service  on  Jiorseback,  was  more  nobly  supplied  by 
feudal  tenures  sfnd  the  sprit  of  chivalry.  The 
jurisprudence  of  ^e  republic  was  useless-  and  un- 
known; die  nations  and  fainilies  of  Italy,  who* 
Hved  under  the  Roman  and  barbaric  laws,  were 
insensildy  mingled  in  a  common  mass ;  and  some 
faint  tradition,  some  imp^ect  fragments^  preser- 
ved thS  memory  of  the  Code  and  Pandects  of  Jus- 
tinian. Wi^  their  liberty,  the  Romans  might 
doubtless  have. restored. the  aj^Uaftion  and  office 
of  cohsuls,  had  they  not  disdained  a  tide  so  pro- 
miscuously adopted  in  the.  Italian  cities,  that  it  has 
finally  settled  on  the  humble  station  of  the  agents 
of  comijierce  in  a  foreign  land.  But  the  rights  of 
the  tribunes,  the  formidable  word  that  arrested 
the  public  counsels,  suppose,  or  must  produce,  a 
legitimate  democracy.  The  old  patriciai^  were 
the  subjects,  the  modern  barons  the  tyrants,  of  t^§ 
state  ;  nor  would  the  enemies  of  peace  and  order, 
who  insulted  the  yicar  of  Christ,  have  long  re- 
#:  T  #  spected 

*  In  ancient  Rpme,  th^  equestrian  order  w&»  not  ranke4 
^ilh  the  senate  and  people  as  a  third  branch-  oi  the  xe^ 
public  "till  the  consulship  of  Cicero,  wjho  as&umes  the  oient 
of  the  establishment,  (Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xxxiii.  3.  Beaufort, 
jR^epublique  Romaine,  torn.  i.  p.  I44r— ^55')« 
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c  u  A  F.   spected  the  unarmed  stncdty  oF  a  pi^>eian  m^- 
^^^^-     strate*. 


u 


"V 


The  Ca-        In  the  revolution  of  the.tMrel£th  century,  which'^ 

^*^°  8*"^^  ^  ^^^^  existence  and  3sxa  to  Rome,  w&  may. 

observe  the  real  and  important  events  that  marked 

or  confirmed  her  political  independence*     L  Th^ 

CapitoUne  hill^  one  of  her  seven  eminences  t>  is 

about  four  hundred,  yards  in  lengthy    and.  two 

hundred  in  breadth*     A  flight  of  an  himdised 

steps  led  to  thq  sununit  of  the  Tarpeian  rock ;  an4 

far  steeper  was  the  ascent  before  the  declivkies 

Jiad  been  amoothed,  and  the  precipices  filled  by 

'      ^fhe  ruins  of  fallen  edifices.      From  the  earliesi 

ages,  the  Capitol  had  been  used  as  a  taople  in 

peace,  a  fortires^  in  war«     After  the  loss  of  the 

city,  it  maintained  a  sic^e  against  the  victoiious 

pauts;   and.  the  sanctuary  of  empire  was  occu« 

pied,  assauHed*  ^nd  burnt,  in  the  civil  wars  <d 

Vitellius  and  Vespasian  |.  ^    The  temples  of  Ju* 

'       ,     '         •  •     '.  pite^ 

*  The  republican  plan  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  is  thus  state  4 
\  by  Guntber : 

Qum  etiam  titulos  urbh  renoware  ♦vetustos  y 
Nomine  plcBeio  secernere^nonieh  equcstre,** 
Jara  tribunorum,  sanctum  reparare  sehatura, 
Et  s^nii^  sessai  mutasque  rcpontfre  Jegcy. 
Lapsa  ruinosis,  et  adhuc  pendentio  muris 
Reddere  prini^vo  Ciipitolia  prisca  nitori. 
But  of  these  reformations,  some  were  no   more  than  ideas, 
^th^rs  no  more  than  words*  •  '       ' 

f  After  many  disputes  ainang  tfee  anticjuaries  of  Rome,  it 
seems  determined,  that  the  summit  of  the  Capitoline  hill  next 
the  river  is  strictly  the  Mpns  Tarpeius,  the  Arx  j  and  that 
on  the  other  summit,  the  chitrch  ^nd  convent  of  A'raceli,  the 
i>arefoot  friars  of  St  Francis  occupy  the  temple  of  Jupiter, 
(Nardini,  Roma  Antica,  I.  v,  c.  li— 16.). 

J  Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  6^,  70. 
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tjitei-  anid  his  Iciftdred  deities  Iiad  crumbM  into  chap. 
dusft  f  their  place  tvas  supplied  by  nionasteries  aad' 


housed  ;  and  the  solid  w?ilb,  the  ioaig  and  shelving^ 
pordcoes,  we^e  decayed  or  ruiaed  by.  the  lapse  of 
time*  It  was  the  first  act  of  the  Romans,  an  act 
*f  fi?eedom,  to  restore  the  strength,  though  Hot  the? 
beauty,  of  the  Capitol ;  to  fortiFy  the  seat  of  their* 
driifis  and  counsels  ^  and  as  oftm^as  they  ascended 
tlf^hiU,  the  coldest  minds  m«t  have^glowedwitit 
the  retn^mbrajace  of  their- ancestors.  II.  llie  first  The  epL 
Caesars  had  ^Mti  Invested  with  the  exclusiire  coio^ige 
df  the  gold  aftd  silver ;  to  the  senate  dftey  s^andon* 
ed  die  baser  metal  of  bronze  or  copper  * ;  the  em-» 
blems  and  legends  were  inscribed  on  a  more  ample 
iieW  by  the  gemiis  of  pattery  ;  and  the  prince  was 
reliewd  from  tlie  x:are  of  celebratitig  his  own  vir- 
uses. The  siiq:esiors  of  Dioclesian  despised  even' 
the  flattery  of  tJl^  seiMtte;  thei?  royal  officers  at 
Rome,  and  m  the  provinces,  assumed  the  sole  di- 
rection  of  the  mint  j  and  the  same  prerogative  was 
inherited  by  the  Gothic  kings  of  Italy,  and  the  lopg 
series  of  the  Greeks  the  French,  apd  the  .German 
dynasties.  After  an  abdication  of  eight  hundred 
years,  the  Roman  senate  asserted  this  honourable 
aafid  lucrative  privilege  ;  which  was  tacitly  renoun- 
ced by  the  Popes,  from  Paschal  the  Second  to  the 
establishment  of  their  residence  beyond  the  Alps. 
, .  ^      Some 

*  This  partition  of  the  nobler  and  baser  metaU  between  tbe 
!]p4xi^eror  and  senate,  must,  however,  be  adgfted,  not  as  a  po- 
sitive fact,  but  as  the  probable  opinion  of  tlie  best  antiquaries^ 
(see  the  Science  des  Medailles  "of  the  Pere  Joubert,  torn.  ii. 
p.  2c8 — 211.  in  the  itnpTOvcd  and  scarce  edition  of  the  Baron 
de  la  Bastic). 
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CHAP.  Some  of  these  Tq>ubUcan  coins  of  the  twelfth  aa4 

.^^^^^; .  thirteenth  centuries  are  shewn  in  the  cabin^s  of  the 

curious.    On  one  of  these,  a  gold  medal,  Chri^ 

is  depictured,,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  boo|&  with 

this  inscription,  **  The  vow  oy  the  Romaic  se- 

**  NATE    AND   PJIOPI4B  ;    ROHB,   THE  CAPITA!.  OR 

f  THE  WORLD ;''  on  the  reverse,  St  Peter  deliver«< 

ing  a  banner  to  a  kneeling  senator  in  his  cap  and 

gown,  with  the  jnaroe  and  arms  of  his  family;  ion 

The  pr».  pressed  on  a  shield  ^.    With*  the  empire,  the  prae-^ 

thc^city.    fectt)f  the  city  had  declined  to  a  munkipal  offica*  j, 

yet  he  still  exercised  in  the  1^  a];qpeal  the  civil  and 

criminal  jurisdiction ;  and  a  drawn  aword,  which 

he  received  frcmi  the  successors  of  Otho,  was  the 

mode  of  his  inv^titure,  and  the  emblem  of  his  funcf 

tions  t*    The  dignity  was  confined  to  the  noble  fa- 

milies  of  Rome ;:  the  choice  of  the  people  was  rati^ 

*   fied  by  the  Pope ;  but  a  triple  oa A  of  fidelity  must 

have  pftien  emlwr^sed  the  praefect  in  the  conlJict  of 

adverse 

•  *  In  his  1 6th.  dissertation  on  the  Antiquities  of  Italy,  (torn. 
^'  P*  559—- 569.)^'Miiratoii  exhibits  <a  series  of  the  senatorian 
coins,  vhfch  bore  the  obscure  names  of  j^Jbrt'uUl^  hforUa^ 
Frovtsjnlj  PafarinL  During  this  period,  all  the  Pope's,  without 
excepting  Bdnifiicc'VIII.  abstained  from  the  right  of  coining^ 
ivhicb  was  resmned  by  Ats  ju^tesspr  Benedict  }^U  and  rcguter 
'  ^1^  exercised  in  the  court  of  Avignon, 

f  A  German  historian)  Gerard  of  jleich^rspeg,  (in  fialux* 
Miscell.  torn.  ▼.  p.  64.  apud  Schmidt^  Hist,  des  Allemands, 
torn.  iii.  p.  265.),  thus  describes  the  constitution  of  Rome  iii 
the  nth  eentury  :  Grandiora  urbis  et  orbis  negotia  spectafit 
ad  Romanum  pontificem  itemque  ad  Romanuni  Impcratorem  i 
sive  illius  vicarium  urbis  praefectum,  qui  de  sua  dienitate  respi^ 
tit  ttf  rumque,  videlicet  dcHninom  papiira  qui  fecit  Jbominum,  et 
dominum  imperatoruin  a  quo  accipit  suae^potcstatis  insign^i 
Kilicct  gladium  e^ertup.  ..    *     V     '        *      f:'^     T 
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adverse  duties  ^.     A  servant,  in  v?hom  they  possess,  c  H  A  i*^ 
ed  btft  a  third  share,  was  dismissed  by  the  inde^^  .     j'^u/ 
jjeoiitent  Romaais.;  in  his  place  they  elected  a  patri:^ 
tian  J  but  this-  title,  mrhich  Charlemagne  liad  not 
disdained,  was  too  lofty  ibr  a  citizen  or  a  subject ; 
51^  after  the  first  fervour  of  rebellion,  the y  con- 
senited  without  reluctance  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Ufapfesct^     About  fifty  years  after  this  event,  Inno*    A.  D. 
cent  the  'f  hird,  the- most  ambitious,  or  at  least  the     V^ 
most  fortunate  of  the  pontiffs,  delivered  the  Romans 
and  -himself 'Jrom  ;tbis  badge  of  foreign  dominioix,  i 
V  be  invested  tbfr  pjwfect  with  a  banner  instead  of  a 
sword,  and  absbJy^d  himd&omall  dependence  of 
oaths  or  sen'ice  to.  the  .German  Emperors  t.    to 
his  place  an  eedesiastid,  aif^f^eaent  or  future  car- 
dinal, was  named  hy  the  Rope  to  the  civil  governs 
ment  of  Rom^e;  hut  his.  juirisdictipn  haabeen.re- 
dnqed  to  a  narrow  coixlpa^ ;  and  in  the  days  of 
fueedom,  thetright  or  exerdae  was  derived:  from 
the  senate  and  people.     IV.  After  the  revival  of  Number 
the  senate  J,  the  conscript  fathers  (if  I  may  use  of  the  *^^^^ 
the  expres^on)  u^re  invested  with  the  legislative  f^"*^** 
and    executive    power  j    but  their  views  seldom 
. ,      ^  reached 

*  The  words  of  a  cuntcmporary  writer  (Pandulph.  Pisan. 
ip  .yit.  Paschal  II.  p.  317,  358.)  describe  the  elep jipn  and  oath 
joithc  prsefectin  11 18,  inconsolds  patribus  ....  loca  pr^fec- 

toria laudes  piaefectoriae commitoriuni  applaii- 

sum  .  .  .  .' juraturum  populo  in  amboncm  $ubleyant  »  .  .  .  ccn- 
^xmari  turn  {fi  urbc  pr^pefiecium  pctunt. 

-  f  Utbis  praefectum  ad  liglam  fidclitatem  reccpit,  et  p^rman- 
turn  quod  ilH  donavit  de  praefectura  cuin  publice  invcstivit,  qui 
usqae  ad  id  tcnipus  juiamento  fideiltatisiraperaton  fuit  bbliga. 
tus,  et  ab  co  pssefecturae  tcnuit  honorem,  (Gcsta  Innocent  II L 
in  Muratoriy  torn,  tii*  p.  i.  p.  /^8j,). 

t  Sec  Otho  Frising,  Chr(m.  vi;.  31.  dc  Ges't.  Frederic  I; 
Li;  c.  27.  '  '    % 
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CHAP,  reached  beyond  the  present  day  j  and  that  day  waa 
v,^^'"^'  ■  most  frequently  disturbed  by  violence  and  tomutt 
In  its  utmost  plenitude,  the  order  or  asseikibiy 
consisted  of  iifty*six  senators  *,  the  mdst  eminent 
of  wbom  were  distinguished  by  the  title  of  coun# 
sellors;  they  were  nominated,  perhaps  annually, 
by  the  people  j  and  a  previous  choice  of  their  elec- 
tors, ten  persons  in  each  region,  or  parish,  might 
afford  a  basis  for  a  free  and  perm^ent  constitUf 
•  tion.  The  Popes,  who  in  this  tempest  submitted 
rather  to  bend  than  to  break,  confirmed  by  tr^ty 
die  establishment  and  privileges  of  the  senate,  and 
exped^ed  from  time^  peace,  and  religion,  the  resto- 
ration' of  their  government^  The  motives  of  pub- 
lic and  private  interest  .might  sometimes  draw  from 
the  Romans  an  occasipHal  and  temporary  sacrifice 
of  their  claims  j  and  they  renewed  their  oath  of  aU 
legiance  to  the  successor  of  St  Peter  and  Con^an? 
tine,  the  lawful  head  of  the  church  and  tf^e  repub'* 
Hct-  ' 

The 

*  Our  countryman,  Rogeif  Hovedon,  spe^ir  pi  tke  single 
'    aepators,  of  the  Capu%%i  family,  &c.  quorum  temporibus  me- 
lius rcgebatur  Roma  quam  nunc  (A.  D#  1194)  est  terop6ribu^ 
Ivi.  senatorum,  (Ducange,  Gloss,  torn.  vi.  p.  191.  Senatores). 

f  Muratori  (dissert,  xlii.  torn,  iii,  p.  785 — 788.)^  has  pub- 
lished an  original  treaty :  Concordia  inter  D.  nostrum  papam 
Clemcntem  III.  et  senatores  populi  Romani  super  regalibus  ct 
aliis  dignitatibus  urbis,  &c.  440^  sepatus.  The  senate  speaks, 
and  speaks  with  authority  :  Reddimus  ad  preesens  .  .  •  .  habc- 
bimus  ♦  •  .  .  dabitis  presbytetia  ....  jurabimus  pacem'et  fide- 
lit  atem  9  &c.  A  chartula  de.  tenementis  Tusculani,  dated  in 
the  47th  year  of  the  same  aera,  and  confirmed  decrcto  ampUs- 
simi  ordinis  senatus,  acclamatione  P.  R.  publice  Capitolio  con- 
sistentis.  It  is  there  we  find  thedifiTerence  of  seruitores  cohsi* 
liarii  and  simple  senators^^^Mtiratoriy  dissert,  xlii.  torn.  iii. 
5.787—789.). 


of  lenator^ 
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The  union  and  vigour  of  a  public  council  ttras  c  i<  a  iv 
^ssolved  in  a  lawless  city  ;  and  the  Romans  soon  < — yllv 
adopted  a  more  strong  and  simple  mode  of  admini-  ^^^  ^^^^ 
^tration*    They  condensed^he  name  and  authority 
of  the  senate  ina  single  magistrate, or  two  colleagues; 
and,  as  they  were  changed  at  the  end  of  a  y^,  or 

,  of  si^  months,  the  greatness^of  the  trust  was  com* 
pensa^ed  by  the  shortness  of  the  t^m*  But  in  this 
transient  ragn,  the  senators  of  Rome  indulged  their 
avarice  and  ambition ;  their  ju^ice  was,  perverted 
by  the  interest  of  their  family  and  faction ;  and  as 
they  pfunished  only  their  enemies,  they  were  obey- 
ed only  by  their  adherents*.    Anarchy,  no  longer 

.  tempered  by  the  pastoral  care  of  their  bishop,  ad- 
monished the  Romansv  that  they  were  incapable  of 
governing  themseWesj  and  they  sought  abroad 
those  blessings  which  they  were  hopeless  of  finding 
at  home.  In  the  ^me  age,  and  from  the  same  nu> 
dves,  most  of  the  Italian  republics  were  prompted 
to  embrace  a  measure,  which,  however'  strange  it 
may  seem,  was  adapted  to  their  situation,  and  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  salutary  effects  ♦.  They  chose, 
in  some  foreign  but  ^  friendly  city,  an  impartial 
magistrate,  of  noble  birth  and  unblemished  cha- 
racter, a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  recommended 
by  the  voice  of  feme  and .  his  country,  to  whom 
they  delegated  for  a  time  the  supreme  administra- 
tion of  peace  and  war.     The  compact  between  the 

governor 

•  Muratori  (.dissert,  xlv.  tom.iv.  p.. 64 — 92.)  has  fully  ex- 
plained this  mode  of  government'^  and  the  Oculu  Pastoralls^ 
'    %vhich  he  has  given  at  the.  end,  is  a  treatise  or  sermon  on  the 
duties  of  these  foreign  magistrates. 
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e  If  A  p.  governor  and  the  governed  \wis  sealed  with  baths 
-^^1^1  a«J  subscriptions  ;  and  the  ditratioh  of  bbrpo'tt^iv 
the  measure  of  his  stipend;  the  nature  of  tUeir  m\x^ 
tual  obligations,  Were  defined  vmk  scrupulotis  pre* 
jcision.  They  swore  tor  obey  him  as  their  lawilii 
superior ;  he  pledged*  his  faith:  txx  uake  the  indifie^ 
jrence  of  a  stranger  with  the  zeal  of  a  patriot*  ik 
his  choice,  four  or  six  knights  and  crrilians,  ius 
assessors  in  arms  and  justice^attendedthe  Pcdesta-^j 
who  maintained  at  his  own  expence  a  decent  ret* 
venue  of  servants  and  horses  ^  his  ^ife,-  his  soii^ 
his  brother^  who  might  bias  the  affections  of  the 
Judge,  were  left  behind ;  during;;the  exercise  of  bts 
office,  he  was  not  permitted  to  purchase,  land,  to 
contract  an  alliance,  or  even  to* accept  an  invitat^ 
in  the.  house  of  a  citizen  ;-  nor  could  he  honourably 
depart  till  he  had  satisfied  the  complaints  that  might 
be  urged  against  his  government. 
Bt^Tt^.  It  was  thus,  about  the  middle  of  die  thirteendi 
^^^A^p.  <5entury,  that  the  Romans  called  from  Bologna 
1252—  the  senator  Brancaleone  h  whose  fame  and  merit 
hav^  been  rescued  from  oblivion  by.  the  pen  of  an 
£nglish  hktorian.  A  just  anxiety  far  his  reputo^ 
tion^  a  clear  foresight  of  the  difficulties  of  the 

•   task, 

•  In  tbc  Latin  wrkeM,  at  l&.st  of  the  siWe«  age,  tbe  title 
cf  Potestas  was  tran^feircd  from  the  office  to  the  magistrate  : 
Kujus  qui  trahitur  prajtcxtam  sumerc  mavis  j 
An  Fidenarum  Gabiotutoqu^  esse  Potestas, 

•  (Juvenal.  Satir.  x.  pp.)* 
f  See  the  life  and  death  of  Brancaleone,  in  the  Historia 
Major  of  Matthew  Paris,  p.  741.  757.  792.  797.  799.  ^10. 
823.  833.  ^36.  840.  The  multitude  of  pilgrims  and  suitors 
connected  Rome  and  St  Albans  \  and  the  resentment  of  the 
English  clergy  prompted  them  to  rejoice  whenever  the  Popes 
'fferc  humbled  and  oppressed. 
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task,  had  mgsiged  him  to  refuse  tbe  bbtioUr  bf.dtfAP. 
their  choice ;  the  statutes  of  Rome  were  suspended,  ■  ^^^^'  ^ 
•asd  his  office  prolonged  t6  the  term  of  thfeie  years.  . 
By  this  guiky  and  licentious  he  was&ocuted  as  cruel  ^ 
by  the  clergy  he  >»^8  suspected  as  partial ;  but  the 
friends  of  p^ce  and  ordier  applauded  the  firtii  alid 
upright  magistrate  by  "^horti  those  blessirtgs  were 
T^sstored.  No  criminals  were  so  powerful  as  to 
trave^  so  obscure  as  to  elude,  the  justice  of  the  se- 
nate. By  his  sentence,  two  nobles  of  the  Anni- 
rbaldi  famity  were  executed  on  a  gibbet ;  and  he  in-  . 
"exorably  demolished,  in  the  city  and  neighbour- 
hood, one  hundred  and  forty  towers,  the  strpnjf  . 
belters  of  rapine  and  mischief.  The  bishop,  as  a 
simple  bishop,  was  compelled  to  reside  in  his  dio^- 
<:ese  ;  and  the^tandard  ^f  Brancaleone  was  display- 
ed -in  the  field  with  terror  and  effect.  His  service^ 
iPirere  repaid  by  the  ingratitude  of  a^eople  unworthy 
iof «' the  happmess  which  they  elljoyed^  By  the  pub-  . 
Ifc  robbers,  'Whom  he  had  provoked  for  their  sake, 
the  Romans  were  excited  to  depose  and  imprisol^ 
their  benefactor ;  nor  would  his  life  have  been  spa- 
^red-^  if  Bologna  had  iiot  possessed  a  pledge  for  liis 
safety.  Before  his  departure,  the  prudent  senatot 
had  required  the  exchange  of  thirty  hostages>of  the 
•noblest  families  of  Rome-^  on  the  news  of  his  dan« 
^er,  and  at  the  prayer  of  his  wife,  they  were:  more 
strictly  guarded;  and  Bologna,  in  the  cause  of 
honour,  sustained  the  thunders  of  a  Papal  inter- 
dict. This  generous  resistance  allowed  the  Ro- 
mans to  compare  the  present  with  the  past ;  and 
'Bnmcaleone  was  conducted   from  the  prison  to 

•     the 
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c  H  A  p.    the  Capitol  amidst  the  aieciamatiaas  of^a  j^pej^taot 

^^^l  *  '  people.     The  remainder  of  bis  gQvernment  was 

firm  and  fortCmate ;  and  as  soon  as  eayy  was  ap» 

peased  by  death,  bis  head^  inclosed  in  a  precious 

.    vase,' was  deposited  on  a  lofty  colimm  of 'iiiart)le  \ 

chprks  of    I  The  impotence  of  reason  and  virtue  recQinmended 

a."d.     i^  It^dy  a  more  efiJectual  choice  ;  instead  of  a  private 

\  1%"    ^i^izen,  to  whom  they  yiel^d  a  voluntary  and  precsh 

xious  obedience,  the  Romans  elected  for  th^r  aena^ 

tor  some  prince  of  independent  power,  who  could 

defend  them  from  their  enemies  and  th?msdve$«^ 

Charles  of  Anjou  and  Provence,  the  most  amt^ous 

and  warlike  monarch  of  the  age,  accepted  at  the 

same  time  the  kingdom  of  Naples  from  the  Pope^ 

%  and  the  office  of  senator  from  the  Roman  people  fv 

As  he  passed  through  the.  city,  in  his  noad  to  victor 

ry,  he  received  their  c^h  of  allegiance,  lodged  in 

the  Lateran  palace,  and  smoothed,  in  a  short  visit, 

the  h^sh  features  of  his  despotic  character.     Yet 

even  Charles  was  exposed  to  the  inconstancy  of  the 

people,  who  saluted  him  with  th^^  satn^  acclamatk>n» 

the 

*  Matthew  Paris  rbu»  ends  bis  accdunt :  Caput  ycj-d  ifoiiii 
Brancakonis  in  vase  pretioso  super  tnarmoream  columheanpi 
coUocatum,  in  signura  sui  valoris  et  probitatis,  qu^  reliquias^ 
superstitiose  nimis  et  pom  pose  sustulerunt.  Fuerat  enini  su- 
per borum  potentura  et  malefactorum  urbis  malUtis  et  exstirpa^ 
tor,  et  populi  protector  et  defensor,  veritatis  et  justitiae  imita- 
tor et  amator,  (p.  840.);  A  biographer  of  Innocent  IV.  (Mu^ 
ratori,  Script,  torn.  iii.  p.i.  p.  591.  592.)  dravrs  a  less  favouiw 
able  portrait  of  this  Ghibelline  senator. 

f  The  election  of  Charles  of  Anjou  to  the  office  of  perpc- 
'  tual  senator  of  Rome,  is  mentioned  by  the  historians  in  thfe  8th 
volume  of  the  collection  of  Muratori,  by  Nicbolas  dc  Jamsil- 
la  (p.  592.)>  the  monk  of  Padua  (p.  7240*  Sabas  Malaspin* 
(1.  ii.  c.  9.  p.  808.),  and  Ricordano  Mal^spini  (c.  ijj*. 
p.  999).  . 
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the  passages  of  his  rivals  the  unfortunate  Conradin ;  chap. 
and  a  poixrerful  avenger^  who  reigned  in  the  Capi-  JJi^^^ij 
tol^  alarmed  the  fears  and  jealousy  of  the  Popes. 
The  absolute  term  of  his  life  was  superseded  by  a 
-  renewal  every  third  year ;  and  the  enmity  of  Ni- 
cholas the  Third  obliged  the  Sicilian  King  to  abdi- 
cate the  govextiment  of  Rome.    In  his  bull,  a  per- 
petual law,  the  imperious  Pontiff  asserts  the  truth, 
validity,  and  use  of  the  donation  of  Constatitine, 
not  less  essential  to  the  peace  of  the  city  than  to  the 
.independence  of  the  church ;  establishes  the  an- 
mial  election  of  the  senator;  and  formally  disqua- 
lifies alt  emperors,  kings,  princes,  and  persons  of 
an  eminent  and  conspicuous  rank*.    This  prohi-  Pope 
t»tory  clause  was  repealed  in  his  own  behalf  by  ^^^'^^  ^^7* 
Martin  the  Fourth,  who  humbly  solicited  the  suf-     "8i. 
frage  of  the  Romans.    In  the  presence,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  people,  two  electors  conferred,  not 
on  the  Pope,  but  on  the  noble  and  fedthful  Martin, 
the  dignity  of  senator,  land  the  supreme  administra- 
tion of  the  republic  t>  to  hold  during  his  natural 
life,  and  to  exercise  at  pleasure  by  himself  or  his 
deputies*  Aboutfiftyyears  afterwards,  the  same  title  The  Em* 
was  granted  to  the  Emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria  ;.E^wi$ of 
and  the  liberty  of  Rome  was  acknowledged  by  her  ^*a*b*' 
VouXIL  U  two     »328- 

*  The  high-sounding  bull  of  Nicholas  III.  vrhich  founds 

his  temporal  sovereignty  on  the  donation  of  Constantine,  is 

still  extant  5  and  as  it  has  been  inserted  by  Boniface  VI II.  in 

the  Sexte  of  the  Decretals,  it  must  be  received  by  the  Catho- 

'  lies,  or  at  least  by  the  Papists,  as  a  sacred  and  perpetual  law. 

f  I  am  indebted  to  Fleury  (Hist.  Eccles.  torn,  xviii*  p.  306.) 
for  an  extract  of  this  Roman  act,  which  he  has  taken  from 
the  Ecclesiastical  Annals  of  Odericus  Rayiialdus^  A.  D.  1281, 
No.  14.  15. 
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CHAP,  two  sovereigns,'  who  accepted  a  municipal  office  ift 
L?cix.     ^j^g  government  of  their  own  metropolis. 

Addresses  j^  the  fifst  moments  of  rebellbn,  when  Arnold 
^othc'"*^     of  Brescia  had  inflamed  their  minds  against  the 

Empctors.  ^.^urch,  the  Romans  artfully  laboured  to  conciliate 
the  favour  of  the  empire,  and  to  recommend  thar 

Con-         merit  and  services  in  the  cause  of  Caesar.    The 

rad  HI.  style  of  their  ambassadors  to  Conrad  the  Third  and 
1 144. '  Frederic  the  Fffst,  is  a  mixture  of  flattery  and  pride, 
the  tradition  and  ignorance  of  their  own  history  *• 
After  some  complaint  of  his  -  silence  and  neglect, 
they  exhort  die  former  of  these  princes  to  pass  the 
Alps^  and  assume  from  their  hands  the  Imperial 
crown.  *,*  We  beseech  your  Majesty,  not  to  disdain 
"the  humility  of  your  sons  and  vassals,  not  tof  listen 
**  to  the  accusations  of  our  common  enemies ;  who 
**  calumniate  the  senate  as  Tiostile  to  your  throne, 
"  who  sow  the  seeds  of  discord^  that  they  may  reap 

^  ••  the  harvest  of  destruction.    The  Pope  and  the 

*'  Sicittan  are  united  in  an  impious  league  to  oppose 
•'  our  liberty  and  your  coronation.  With  the 
*^  blessing  of  God,  our  zeal  and  courage  has 
**  hitherto  defeated  their  attempts.  Of  their 
**  powerful  and  factious  adherents^  more  especially 
•*  the  Frangipani,  we  have  taken  by  assault  the 

"  houses 

*  These  letters  and  speeches  are  preserved  by  Otho,  Bishop 
of  Frisingen,  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Lat.  med.  et  infim.  torn.  r. 
p.  186,  187.),  perhaps  the  noblest  of  historians  ^  he  was  son 
of  Leopold,  Marquis  of  Austria  \  his  mother,  Agnes,  was 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  and  he  was  half-brother 
and  uncle  to  Conrad  III.  and  Frederic  I.  He  has  left,  in  se« 
vcn  books,  a  Chronicle  of  the  Times  j  in  two,  the  Gesta  Frc- 
,  derici  1.  the  last  of  which  U  inserted  in  the  7th  volume  of  Mu- 
-     latori^s  historians. 
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^*  houses  and  turret^ ;  sortie  of  these  are  occupied  chap. 
**  by  our  troops,  and  some  are  levelled  with  the  *^^l^'_j 
"  ground.  The  Milvian  bridge,  which  they  had 
"  broken,  is  restored  and  fortified  for  your  safe 
"  passage  j  and  your  army  may  enter  the  city  with* 
"  out  being  annoyed  from  the  castle  of  St  Angclo. 
"  All  that  we  have  done,  and  all  that  we  design, 
"  is  for  your  honour  and  service,  in  the  loyal  hope, 
^^  that  you  will  speedily  appear  in  person,  to  vindi- 
^^  cate  those  rights  which  have  been  invaded  by  the 
**  .clergy,  to  revive  the  dignity  of  the  empire,  and 
^^  to  surpass  the  fame  and  glory  of  your  predeces- 
**  sors.  May  ygu  fix  your  residence  in. Rome,  the 
"  capital  of  the  world  j  give  laws  to  Italy,  and  the 
"  Teutonic  kingdom ;.  and  imitate  the  example  of 
**  Constandne  and  Justinian  *,  who,  by  the  Vigour 
*^  of  the  senate  and  people,  obtained  the  sceptre  of 
"  the  earth  !•'*  But  these  ^lendid  and  fallacious 
wishes  were  not  cherished  by  Conrad  the  Franco-  • 
nian,.  whose  eyes  were  fixied  on  the  Holy  Land,  and 
who  died  without  visiting  Rome  soon  after  his  re- 
turn from  the  Holy  Land. 

His  nephew  and  successor,  Frederic  Barbarossa,  Frederic  14 
was  more  ambitious  of  the  Imperial  crown  j  nor  1155! 
had  any  of  the  successors  of  Otho  acquired  such 
absolute  sway  over  the  kingdonx  of  Italy.  Sur- 
rounded by  his  ecclesiastical  and  secular  princes, 
he  gave  audience  in  his  camp  at  Sutri  to  the  am- 
bassadors of  Rome,  who  thus  addressed  him  in  a, 
17  2  free 

*  We  desire  (said  the  ignorant  Romans)  to  restore  the  em- 
pire in  eum  statura^  quo  fuit  tempore  Const antin  et  Justiniani, 
qui  totum  orbem  vigore  senatus  et  populi  Romani  suis  tenuere 
manibus. 

f  Otho  Frising.  de  Gestis  Frederici  I.  1.  i.  c.  28.  £.  66a 
—  664. 
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CHAP,  free  and  florid  oration  i  ^  Incfine  tout  ear  to  die 
k,'\"  0  ^'  queen  of  dcies  ;  approach  vnih  a  peaceful  and 
^  friendly  mind  the  predncts  of  Rome,  vhich 
^  has  cast  away  the  yoke  of  the  clergy^  and  is 
^impatient  U9  crown  her  legitimate  Emperor. 
*^  Under  your  auqndous  influence,  niay  the  pri- 
*^  mitive  times  be  restored.  Assert  die  prero- 
^  gatives  of  the  eternal  dty,  and  reduce  under 
**  her  monarchy,  the  insolence  of  the  world. 
^'  Tou  are  not  ignorant,  that,  in  former  ages, 
*'  by  the  wisdom  of  the  senate,  by  the  valour  and 
^  disdpline  of  the  equestrian  order,  she  extended 
^'  her  victorious  arms  to  die  East  and  West^^ 
**  beyond  the  Alps,  and  over  the  islands  of  the 
^  ocean.  By  our  sms,  in  the  absence  of  our 
^  princes,  the  noble  institution  of  the  senate  has 
^  sunk  in  oblivion ;  and^  with  our  prudence,  our 
*^  strength  has  likewise  decreased.  We  have  re- 
^  vived  the  senate,  and  die  equestrian  order  ;  the 
**  counsels  of  the  one,  the  arms  of  the  other,  wUl 
•*  be  devoted  to  your  person  and  the  service  of 
'*  the  empire.  Do  you  not  hear  the  language  of 
•*  th6  Roman  matron  ?  You  were  a  guest,  I  have 
"  adopted  you  as  a  citizen  j  a  Transalpine  stranger, 
"  I  have  elected  you  for  my  sovereign  *  j  and 
**  given  you  myself,  and  all  that  is  mine.  Youlr 
"  first  and  most  sacred  duty  is,  to  swear  and 
**  subscribe,  that  you  will  shed  your  blood  for 
**  the  republic ;  that  you  will  maintain  in  peace 
**  and  justice  the  laws  of  the  city  and  the  charters 
^*  of  your  predecessors  j  and  that  you  will  reward 

.      «*  with 

*  Hosges  crasj  civcm  feci.     Advcna  fuisti  ex  Transalpinis 
panibus^  piincipem  coostitui. 
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*^  with  five  thousand  pounds  "of  silver  the  faithful  chap. 

TV  I'V 

**- senators  who  shall  proclaim  your  titles  in  the  . 
*'  Capitol.  With  the  name^  assume  the  character, 
**  of  Augustus."  The  flowers  of  Latin  rhetoric 
were  not  yet  exhausted ;  but  Frederic,  impatient 
of  their  vanity,  interrupted  the  orators  in  the  high 
tone  of  royalty  and  conquest.  "  Famous,  indeed, 
"  haVe  been  the  fortitude  and  wisdom  of  the  ancient 
**  Romans';  but  your  speech  is-  not  seasoned  with 
•*  wisdom,  and  I  could  wish  that  fortitude  were 
**  conspicuous  in  your  actions.  Like  all  sublunary 
**  things,  Rome  has  felt  the  vicissitudes  of.  time  and 
**  fortune.  Your  noblest  families  were  transla- 
**  ted  to  the  East,  to  the  royal  city  of.Constantine  ; 
*'  and  the  remains  of  your  strength  and  freedom 
**  have  long  since  been  exhausted  by  the  Greeks 
"  and  Franks.  Are  you  desirous  of  beholding  the 
**  ancient  glory  of  Rome,  the  gravity  of  the  senate^ 
"  the  spirit  of  t^e  knights,  the  discipline  of  the 
**  camp,  the  valour  of  the  legions  ?  you  will  find 
^*  them  in  the  German  republic*  It  is  not  empire, 
**  naked  and  alone,  the  ornaments  and  virtues  of 
**  empire  have  likewise  migrated  beyond  the  Alps 
*^  to  a  more  deserving  people  *  ;  they  will  be  em^ 
**  ployed  in  your  defence,  but  they  claim  your 
'*  obedience.  You  pretend  that  myself  or  my 
^*  predecessors  have  been  illvited  by  the  Romans ; 
*^  you  mistake  the  word ;  they  were  not  invited, 
*'  they  were  implored.  From  ixs  foreign  and 
^  Us  "  domestic 

*  Non  cessit  nobis  nudum  imperiuniy  virCute  sua  amictum 
venit)  omamenta  sua  secum  traxit.  Penes  no&  sunt  consulcs 
tui,  &c.  Cicero  or  Livy  would  not  have  rejected  these 
images,  the  eloquence  of  a  barbarian  born  an(l  edi^cated  14 
4he  Hercyhian  forest. 
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CHAP.    "  domestic  tyrants,  the  city  was  rescued  by  Char-' 
^•xix.     ^^  lemagne  and  Otho,  whose  ashes  repose  in  our 
*' country;  and  their  dominion  was  the  price  of 
*?  your  deliverance.     Under  that  dominion  your 
^.*  ancestors  lived  and  died.     I  claim  by  the  right  pf 
^^  inheritance  and  possesion,  and  who  shall  dare  to 
**  extort  you  from  my  hands  ?   Is  the  hand  of  the 
^'  Franks  *  and  Qermans  enfeebled  by  age  ?  Am  I 
*^  vanquished  ?  Am  I  a  captive  ?  Am  I  not  encom- 
*^  passed  with  the  banners  of  a  potent  and  invin- 
"  cible  army  ?     You  impose  conditions  pn  your 
"  master ;  you  require  oalths  ;  if  the  conditions  are 
**  just,  an  oath  is  superfluous  ;  if  unjust,  it  is  crimi- 
^'  nal.     Can  you  doubt  my  equity  ?  It  is  extended 
f*  to  the  meanest  of  my  subjects.     Will  not  my 
f'  sword  be  unsheathed  in  the  defence  of  the  Capi- 
**  tol  ?  By  that  sword  the  northern  kingdom  df 
*'  Denmark  has  been  restored  to  the  Roman  empire. 
"  You  prescribe  the  measure  ?aid  the  objects  of  my 
^^  bounty,  which  flo>vs  in  a  copious  but  a  voluntary 
*«  stream.     All  will  be  given  to  patient  merit ;  all 
f *  will  be  denied  to  rude  importunity  f-"    Neither 
|he  Emperor  nor  the  senate  could  maintain  these 
lofty  pretensions  of  dominion  and  liberty.    United 
with  the  Pope,    and  suspicious  of  the  Romans, 
Frederic  continued   his   msurch  to  the  Vatican ! 
his  coronation  was  disturbed  by  a  sally  from  ,the 

Capitol  J 

*  Otbo  of  Frisingcn,  tvljo  surely  understood  the  language 
of  the  court  fend  diet  of  Germai^y,  speaks  of  the  Franks  in  the 
1  2th  century  as  the  reigning  nation,  (Proceres  Franci,  equitcs 
Friinci,  niariud  FninCorum)  j  he  adds,  however,  the  epithet  of 
7eutonkL        '  '      ' 

f  Otho  Frising.  de  Gestis  Frederici  I.  1.  ii.  c.  22.  p.  72Q 
— 723.  These  original  and  authentic  acts  I  have  translated 
t\ith  freedom,  yet  with  fidelity.  •  

I 
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Capitol;  andifcheaumbersaii^ valoyrof  theGer-  chak 


loans  prevailed  in  the  bloody  conflict,  he  could  not 
safely  encamp  in  the  presence  of  a  city  of  which  he 
styled  himself  the  Sovereign.  About  twelve  years 
afterwards,  be  besieged  Rome^  to  seat  a^  andpope 
in  the.ch^ir  of  St  Peter ;  and  twelve  Pisan  gallies 
were  introduced  into  the  Tyb^r  i  buf  the  senate  and 
peopie  were  saved  by  the  arts  of  negociatipn  and  the 
progress  of  disease ;  nor  did  Frederic  or  b^  .succes- 
8ors  reiterate  the  hostile  attempt.  Their  laborious 
reigns  were  exercised  by  the  Popes,  the  crusades, 
and  the  independence  of  Lombardy  and  Germany  j 
they  courted  the  alliance  of  the  Romans  ;  and  Fre- 
deric the  Second  offered  in  the  Capitol  the  great 
standard,  theCtfr^r^i^  of  Milan*.  After  the  extinction 
of  the  house  of  Swabia,  tl^ey.  were  b;wisl^ed  IjeyQiid 
the  Alps ;  and  their  last  coronadon  b^t^r^yed  the 
impotence  and  poverty  of  the  Teutonic  C^^^^TS  t- 

U4  •  "      '  XJader 

*  From  the  Chronicles  of  Ricpbaldo  and  Francis  Pipin,  Mu- 
ratori  (dwsert.  xxvt,  torn.  ii.  p.  491.)  has  transcribed  this  cu- 
rious fact,  with  the  dqggrel  verses  that  accompanied  the  gitc. 
Ave  decus  orbis  ave  I  yictus  tibi  destinor,  ave  ! 
Currus  ab'  August©  Frederic©  Caesare  justo. 
Vae  Mcdiolanum !  jam  sentis  spernere  vanum 
Imperii  vires,  proprias  tibi  tollere  vires. 
Ergo  t'riumphorum  mbs  pores  memor  esse  priorum 
Qaos  tibi  mittebant  reges  qui  bella  g^ebant. 

Nc  si  dee  tacere  (I  now  use  the  I^tah'an  J>bsertations,  torn.  i. 
p.  444.)  che  ncU'  anno  1727,  una  copiadesso  Caroctio  in  mar- 
mo  dianzi  ignoto  si  scopri  nel  Campidoglio,  presso  alle  carcere 
di  quel  luogo;  dove  Sisto  V.  I'avea  falto  rinchiuderc.  Stava 
esso  posto  sopra  quatro  colonne  di  marmo  fina  coUa  sequente 
inscriztone,  &c.  to  the  same  purpose  as  the  old  inscription. 

t  The  decline  of  the  Imperial  arim  and  authority  in  Italy 
h  related  with  impartial  learning  in  the  Annals  of  Maritto  ri. 

♦•    (torn, 
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CHAP. 
LXIX. 


Wars  of 

the  Ro. 

mans 

af^ainst 

the  oeigh' 

bouring 

cities* 


Under  the  reign  of  Adrian,  when  the  empire  ex« 
tended  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  ocean,  from  mount 
Atlas  to  the  Grampian  hills,  a  fwdful  hikorian  ^ 
amused  the  Romans  with  the  picture  of  their  jn&nt 
wars.  **  There  was  a  time,"  says  Florus,  **  when 
*«  Tibur  and  Praeneste,  our  summ«-»retreats,  were 
*^  the  objects  of  hostile  vows  in  the  Capitol,  when 
**  we  dreaded  the  shades  of  the  Arician  groves, 
^  when  we  could  triumph  without  a  blush  over  die 
^<  nameless  villages  of  the  Sabines  and  Latins,  2nd 
<*  even  CorioU  could  afford  a  title  not  uaworthy  of 
**  a  victorious  general."  The  pride  of  his  cont^n- 
poraries  was  gratified  by  the  contrast  of  the  past  and 
the  present ;  they  would  have  been  humbled  by  the 
pro^)ect  of  futurity ;  by  the  prediction,  that  after 
a  thousand  years,  Rome,  despoiled  of  empire,  and 
contracted  to  her  primseval  limits,  would  renew  thd 
same  hostilities,  on  the  same  ground  which  was  then 
decorated  with  her  villas  and  gardens.  The  ad- 
jacent territory  on  either  side  of  the  Tyber 
was  always  claimed,  and  sometimes  possessed,  as 
the  patrimony  of  St  Peter ;  but  the  barons  as- 
sumed a  lawless  independence,  and  the  cities  too 
faithfully  copied  the  revolt  and  discord  of  the 
metropolis.    Jn  the   twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 

tunes, 

(torn,  x^— «ii.)  ;   and  the  reader  may  compare  his  narrative 
-  Vkith  the  Histoire  des  Allcmands,  (torn.  iii.  iv.),  by  Schmidt, 
who  has  deserved  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen. 

*  Tibur  nunc  suburbanum^  et  «stiv^  Prseneste  deliciae  nun- 
cupatis  in  Capitolio  votis  petebantur.  The  whole  passage  of 
Florus  (Li.  c.  ii.)niaybe  read  with  pleasure,  and  has.de- 
served  the  praise  of  a  man  of  genius^  (Oeuvrcs  de  Moii^esi. 
<^uiftU,  torn,  iii.  p.  634.  635.  quarto  edition^. 
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taries  the  Romans  incessantly  laboured  to  reduce  c.h  a  p, 

or  &3troy  tbe^contumacious  yassals  of  the  church 

and  senate ;  and  if  their  headstrong  and  selfish 

axnbttion  was  moderated  by  the  Pope,  he  ofte^  en« 

cauraged  their  zeal  by  the  alliance  of  his  spiritual 

arms.    Hieir  war&re  was  that  of  the  first  consuls 

and  dictators,  who  vere  taken  from  the  plough. 

They  assembled  in  arms  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol ; 

sallied  from  the  gates,  plundered  or  burnt  the  har*- 

vests,  of  their  ndghbours,  engs^ed  in  tumultuary 

conflict,  and  j:[etQiraed  home  after  an  expedition  of 

fifteen  or  twenty  days.    Their  sieges  were  tedious 

^md  unskilful ;  in  the  use  of  victory,  they  indulged 

the  meaner  passions  of  jealousy  and  revenge ;  aQd^ 

instead  of  adopting  th^  valour,  they  trampled  on  the 

misfortunes  of  thor  adversarfes.    The  captives,  in 

their  shirts,  wid>arq)e  roundtfaeir  necks,  solicited 

their  pardon.      The  fortkkadons,  and  even  the 

buildings  of  the  rival  dties^  were  demolished,  and 

the  mhabitants  were  scattered  in  the  adjacent  viU 

lages#    It  was  thus  that  the  seats  of  the  cardinal 

bishops,  PcHTto,  Ostia,  Albanum,  Tusculum,,  Frae* 

neste^  and  Tibur,  or  Tivoli,  were^uccessively  over* 

thriown  by. the  ferocious  hostility  <^  the  Romaics** 

Qi  these  t j  Porto  and  Ostia,  the  two  keys  of  the 

.  Tyber, 

^*  Ne  a  fcritate  Romanorum,  sicut  fiierant  HostionsdSy  Por- 
tuenses,  Tusculanenses,  Albanenses^  Labicenses,  e.t  nuper  Ti« 
burtini  destruercntur,  (Matthew  Paris,  p.  757.)-  These  events 
arc  psarked  m  the  Annals  and  Index  (the  17th  volume)  of 
IVluratOri* 

f  JFor  the  state  or  ruin  of  these  suburban  citleSy  the  bankf 
of  the  Tybfcr,  &c,  see  the  lively  picture  of  the  P.  Labat, 
(V^ys^e  en  £s()agne  et  en  Italie),  ^ho.  had  long  resided  in 
the  neighbourbciod  of  Rome  ^  and  the  more  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  which  P.  £scbinard  (Roma,  17 50^  in  octavo),  kaa^ added 
to  the  topographical  map  of  Ctngolani. 
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CHAP.  Tyber,  are  still  vacant  and  desolate ;  the  marsh^T' 
^^^^*  and  unwholesome  banks  are  peopled  with  herds  of 
buffalos,  and  the  river  is  lost  to  every  purpose  of 
navigation  and  trade*  The  hills,  whkh  afford  a 
shady  retirement  from  tbe  autumnal  heats,  have 
again  smiled  with  the  blessings  of  peace ; .  Frescatt 
has  arisen  near  the  ruins  of  Tusculum }  Tibur,  or 
Tivoli,  has  resumed  the*  honours  of  a  city  *,  and 
the  meaner  towns  of  Albano  and  Palestrina  are  ^e* 
corated  with  the  villas  of  the  cardinals  and  princesr 
of  Rome.  In  the  work  of  destruction,  the  ambition 
of  the  Romans  was  often  checked  and  repulsed  by 
the  neighbouring  cities  and  their  allies ;  in  the  first 
siege  of  Tibur,  they  were  driven  from  their  camp  ; 
Battle  of  and  the  battles  of  Tu^sculum  f  and  Viterbo  |  might 
Ism7"  ^  compared,  in  their  relative  state,  to  the  memo* 
A.  o.  j^^  fields  of  Thrasymene  and  Cannae.  In  the 
first  of  these  petty  wars,  thirty  thousand  Romans 
were  overthrovm  by  a  thousand  German  horse^ 
whom  Frederic  Barbarossa  had  detached  to  the 
relief  of  Tusculum  ^  and  if  we  number  the  skun  at 
three,  the  prisoners  at  two  thousand,  we  shall  em- 
brace the  most  authentic  and  moderate  accounts 
Sbcty-eight  years  afterward,  they  marched  against 

Viterbo^ 

*  Labat  (torn.  lii.  p.  233.)  mentions  a  recent  decree  of  the 
Romaii  goverataefit,  ivhich  has  severely  inorti6ed  the  pride  and 
poverty  of  TiyoU;  in  civitate  Tiburtina  non  vivitur  civiliter. 

.  f  I  depart  from  my  usual  method,  of  quoting  only  by  the 
date  the  Annals  of  Muratori,  in  consideration  of  the  critical 
balance  in  which  he  has  weighed  nine  contemporary  writers 
vtho  mention  the  battle  of  Tusculum,  (torn,  x.  p.  42— 44.)« 

X  Matthew  Park,  p.  345.  This  bishop  of  Winohester  was 
Peter  du  Rupibus,  who  occupied  the  see  thirty-two  ycars^ 
(A.  D.  1206—1238),  and  is  described,  by  the  English  bis* 

torian,  as  a  soldier'  and  a  statesmani  (p.  ijS.  S99')* 
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Viterbo,  in  the  ecclesiastical  state,  with  the  whole  chap,' 
force  of  the  city ;  by  a  rare  cbaHtion,  the  Teutonic  u-.-^,^J^ 
eagle  was  blended,  in  the  adverse  banners,  with  the  vhcll^f 
keys  of  St  Peter  j  and  the  Pope's  auxiliaries  were  ^  ^• 
commanded  by  a  Count  of  Thoulouse  and  a  bishop 
of  Winchester.  The  Romans  were  discomfited- 
with  shame  and  slaughter ;  but  the  English  prelate 
must  have  indulged  the  vanity  of  a  pilgrim,  if  he 
multiplied  their  numbers  to  one  hundred,  and  their 
loss  in  the  field  to  thirty  thousand  men.  Had  the 
policy  of  the  senate,  and  the  discipline-  of  the 
legions,  been  restored  yith  the  Capitol,  the  divided 
condition  of  Italy  would  have  offered  the  fairest 
opportunity  of  a  second  conquest.  But  in  arms, 
the  modem  Romans  were  hot  abcvCi  and  in  arts 
they  were  far  below^  the  common  level  of  the  neigh* 
bouring  republics.  Nor  was  their  warlike  spirit  of 
any  long  continuance ;  after  some  irregular  sallies, 
they  subsided  in  the  national  apathy,  in  the  neglect 
of  military  institutions,  and  in  the  disgraceful  and 
dangerous  use  of  foreign  mercenaries. 

Ambition  is  a  weed  of  quick  and  early  vegetation  T^*^^ 
in  the  vineyard  of  Christ.   Under  the  first  Christian  Popes, 
princes,  the  chair  of  St  Peter  was  disputed  by  the 
votes,  the  venality,  the  violence,  of  a  popular  elec-  . 
tion }  the  sanctuaries  of  Rome  were  polluted  wjth 
blood  y  andy  from  the  third  to  the  twelfth  century^ 
the  church  was  distracted  by  the  mischief  of  fre- 
quent schisms.    As  long  as  the  final  appeal  was 
,/determined  by  the  civil  magistrate,  these  mischiefs 
were  transieht  and  local ;  the  merits  were  tried  by 
equity  or  favour  j  nor  could  the  uasuccessful  com- 

*^  petitor 
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CHAP,   pedtor  long  disturb  the  triumph  of  his  nSnl.    But 

V  \    '  -  after  the  Emperors  had  been  divested  of  their  prero- 

.  gatives,  after  a  maxim  had  been  established,  that 

the  vicar  of  Christ  is  amenable  to   no  earthly^ 

tribunal,  each  vacancy  of  the  holy  see.  might  ia^ 

volve  Christendom  in  controversy  and  var.    The- 

claims  of  the  cardinals  and  inferior  clergy,  of  the 

nobles  and  people,  were  vague  and  litigious  j  the 

,  freedom  of  choice  was  over-ruled  by  the  tumults 

of  a  city  that  no  longer  owned  or  obeyed  a  superior. 

On  the  decease  of  a  Pope,  two  factions  proceeded,' 

in  different  churches,  to  a  double  eledibn ;   the 

number  and  weight  of  votes,  the  priority  of  time, 

the  merit  of  the  candidates,  might  balance  each 

other ;  the  most  respectable  of  the  dergy  were  di-* 

vided ;  and  th^  distant  princes  who  bowed  before 

the  spiritual  throne,  could  not  distinguish  the  sput 

rious  from  the  legitimate  idol;    The  Emperors  were 

often  the  authors  of  the  schism,  from  the  political 

motive  of  opposing  a  friendly  to  an  hostile  pontiff} 

and  each  of  the  competitors  was  reduced  to  suffer 

the  insults  of  his  enemies,  who  were  not  awed  by 

conscience  ;  and  to  purchase  the  support  of  his  ad^ 

herents,  who  were  instigated  by  avarice  or  ambition. 

A  peaceftd  a^d  perpetual  succession  was  ascertained 

Right  of     by  Alexander  the  Third*,  who  finally  a.bolished  the 

nals  esta-*    tumultuary  votes  of  the  clergy  and  people,  and  de»- 

Aiexw^  fi^^d  the  right  of  election  in  the  sole  college  of 

^"'  cardinals* 

*  See  Mosheim,  Institut.  Histor.  Eccleaiact.  p«  401.  40 j^  . 
Alexander  bmseif  had  nearly  beea  the  victim  of  a  contested 
electiofi }  and  the  doubtful  merits  of  Innocent  had  only  pre- 
ponderated by  the  weight  of  genius  and  learning  which  St 
Bernard  cast  into  the  scale,  (sec  his  life  and  writings).      - 
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catdinala*.    The  three  orders  of  bishops,  pries&»  chap. 
and  jdeacons,  were  assimilated  to  each  other  by  y — ^-^ 
this  important  privilege ;   the  parochial  clergy  of    f;^^; 
Home  obtained  the  first  rank  in  the  hierarchy  $ 
they  were  indifferently  chosen  among  the  nations 
of  Christendom ;  and  the  possesion  of  the  richest 
benefices,  of  the  most  inq>ortant  bishoprics,  was  not 
incompatible  with  their  title  and  office.    The  sd^ 
natoEs.of  the  Catholic  church,  the  coadjutors  and 
legates  of  the  supreme  Pontiff,  were  robed  in 
purple,  the  symbol  of  martyrdom  or  royalty ;  they 
claimed  a  proud  equality  with  kings ;  iand  their 
dignity  Was  enhanced  by  the  smallness  of  their   , 
number,  which,  till  the  reign  of  Leo  the  Tenths 
seldom  exceeded  twenty  or  twenty*five  persons.  •  By 
this  wise  regulation,  all  doubt  and  scandal  were 
removed,  and  the  root  of  schism  was  so  effectually 
destroyed,  that  in  a  period  of  six  hundred  years  a 
double  choice  has  only  once  divided  the  unity  of 
the  sacred  college.    But  as  the  concurrence  of  two 
thirds  of  the  votes  had  been  made  necessary,  the 
election  was  often  delayed  by  the  private  interest 
and  passions  of  the  cardinals ;  and  \^hile  they  pro- 
longed their  independent  reign,  the  Christian  world 
was  left  destitute  of  an  head.    A  vacancy  of  almost  institotion 
three  years  had  preceded  the  elevation  of  Gregory  ciavc*by  **' 
the  tenth,  who  resolved  to  prevent  the  future  ^^^u.^' 

abuse  i      "24- 

*  The  origin,  titles,  importance,  dress,  precedencj,  &c.  of 
the  Roman  cardinals,  are  very  ably  discussed  by  Tbomassin, 
(Discipline  de  PEglisc,  torn.  i.  p.  1262 — 1287*)  J  but  their 
purple  is  now  much  faded.  The  sacred  college  was  raised  to 
the  definite  number  of  seventy-two,  to  represent,  under  his 
vicar,  the  disciples  of  Christ. 
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CHAP,  abuse;  and  his  bull,  after  some  oppoddon,  hai 
<■■    ^\Lf  been  consecrated  in  the  code  <^  the  canon  law  *« 
Nine  days  are  allowed  for  the  obsequies  of  the  de- 
ceased Pope^  and  the  arrival  of  the  absent  Cardinals. 
On  the  tenth,  they  are  imprisoned,  each  with  one 
domestic,  in  a  common  apartment,  or  ccnclave^ 
without  any  separation  of  walls  or  curtains ;  a  small 
window  is  reserved  for  the  introduction  of  necfs- 
*  saries ;  but  the  door  is  locked  on  both  sides,  and 
guarded  by  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  to  seclude 
them  from  all  correspondence  with  the  world.    If 
the  election  be  not  consummated  in  thr^e  days,  the 
luxury  of  their  tables  is  contracted  to  a  ^gle  dish 
.  at  ditm^  and  supper ;  and  after  the  eighth  day, 
they  are  reduced  to.  a  scanty  allowance  of  bread, 
water,  and  wine.    During  the  vacancy  of  the  holy 
see,  the  cardinals  are  prohibited  from  touching  the 
revenues,  or  assuming,  uAless  in  some  rare  emer- 
gency, the  government  of  the  church ;  all  agree- 
ments and  promises  among  the  electors  are  for- 
mally annulled ;    and  their  integrity  is  fortified  by 
their  solemn  oaths,  and  the  prayers  of  the  Catholics. 
Some  articles  of,  inconvenient  or  superfluous  rigour 
have  been  gradually  relaxed,  but  the  principle  of 
confinement  is  vigorous  and  entire  ;  they  are  still 
urged  by  the  personal  motives  of  health  and  free^ 
dom,  to  accelerate  the  moment  of  their  deliverance; 
and  the  improvement  of  ballot,  or  secret  votes,  has 

wrapt 

*  See  the  bull  of  Gregory  X.  approbante  sacro  concilio,  in 
the  Sexte  of  the  Canon  Law,  (1.  i.  tit.  6.  c  3.)  a  supplement  to 
tbe  Decretalsy  which  Boniface  VIII.  promulgated  at  Rome  ia 
1298,  and  addressed  to  all  the  universities  of  Europe. 
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wrapt  the  struggles  of  the  conclave  •  ift^the  silky  chap. 
vdl  of  charity  and  poKtehessf*     By  these  institu-  >  ^^/^ 
tions,  the  Romans  \frerci  excluded  from  the  election 
of  thdr  prince  and  bishop ;  and  in  the  fever  of 
wild  and  precarious  liberty,  they  seemed  insensible 
of  the  loss  of  this  inestim2d)le  privilege.     The  Em-     ^^^• 
peror  Lewis  of  Bavaria  tevived  the  example  of  the 
great  Otho.    After  some  negociation  with  the  ma- 
gistrates, the  Roman  people  was  assembled  ^  in  the  ^ 
square  before  St  Peter's  j    the  Pope  of  Avignon, 
John  the  Twenty-second,  was  deposed ;  the  choice 
of  his  successor  was  ratified  by  their  consent  and 
applause.    They  freely  voted  for  a  new  law,  that 
their  bishop  should  never  be.absent  more  than  three 
months  in  the  year,  and  two  days  journey  from  the 

city; 

*  The  genias  of  Cardinal  de  Retz  had  a  right  to  patnt  a 
conclave  (of  1665)1  ^  which  he  was  a  spectator  and  an  actor, 
(Memoirs,  tom.  iv.  p.  15—57.)  j  ^"^  I  am  at  a  loss  to  appre- 
ciate the  knowledge  or  authority  of  an  anonymous  Italian* 
whose  history  (Conclavi  de  Pdntifici  Romani,  in  4t0|  1667) 
has  been  continued  since  the  reign  of  Alexander  VII.  The 
accidental  form  of  the  work  furnishes  a  lesson,  though  not  an 
antidote,  to  sonbition.  From  a  labyrinth  of  intrigues,  we 
emerge  to  the  adoration  of  the  successful  candidate  }  but  the 
next  page  opens  with  his  funeral, 

f  The  expressions  of  Cardinal  de  ^etz  are  positive  and 
picturesque  :  On  y  v,ecut  toujours  ensetoble  arec  mfime  re- 
spect, et  la  m^me  civilite  que  Pon  observe  dans  le  cabinet  des 
rois,  avec  la  mdme  politesse  qu^on  avoit  dans  la  cour  de  Henri 
IIL  avec  la  m^me  familiarite  que  Pon  voit  dans  les  colleges  -, 
avec  la  m^me  modestie,  qui  se  remarque  dans  les  noviciats  ^  et 
avec  la  mSme  charh^,  du  moins  en  apparence,  dui  pourroit 
£tre  entre  des  freres  parfaitement  unis. 

i  Rechiesti  per  bando,  (says  John  Villani)  sanatori  di  Ro-> 
xna,  e  52  del  popolo,  et  capitanide^  25.  e  consoli  fcoasoii?Jf  et 
13  buone  huomini,  uno  per  none.  Our  knowledge  is  two  im- 
perfect to  pronounce,  how  much  of  this  constitution  was  tem- 
porary, and  how  much  ordinary  and  permanent.  Yet  it  U 
faintly  illustrated  by  the  ancient  statutes  of  Rome* 
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CHAP,  city;  and  that  if  he  neglected  to  return  on  thbe  ' 
Lxix.  j(i)£rd  sun^niQiis^  the  public  servant  should  be  de- 
graded and  dismissed*.  But  Lewis  forgot  hk  own 
debility,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  times ;  beyond 
the  precincts  of  a  German  camp,  his  useless  phan- 
tom was  rejected  ;  the  Romans  deq^sed  their  own 
workmanship ;  the  anti-pope  implored  the  mercy 
of  his  lawful  sovereign  f  ;  and  the  exclusive  rigl^ 
'  of  the  cardinals  was  more  firmly  established  by 
this  unseasonable  attack. 
Absence  of  Had  the  election  been  always  hdd  in  the  Vatican, 
fnuOme.  the  rights  of  the  senate  and  people  would  not  have 
been  violated  with  impunity.  But  the  Romans 
forgot,  and  were  forgotten,  in  the  absence  of  die 
successors  of  Gregory  the  Seventh,  who  did  not 
keep,  as  a  divine  precept,  their  ordinary  residence 
in  the  city  and  diocese.  The  care  of  that  diocese 
was  less  important  than  the  government  of  the  uni- 
versal church  J  nor  could  the  Popes  delight  in  a 
city  in  which  their  authority  was  always  opposed^ 
and  ih(dr  person  was  often  endangered*  Froni 
the  persecution  of  the  Emperors,  and  the  wars  of 
Italy,  they  escaped  beyond  the  Alps  into  the  hospi- 
table bosom  of  France ;  from  the  tumults  of  Rome 
they  prudently  withdrew  to  live  and  die  in  the 

more 

*  Villani  (i.  X.  c.  68 — ^71.  in  Muratori,  Script,  torn.  >:iii. 
p.  641— 645.)  relates  this  law,  and  the  whole  transaction, 
with  much  less  abhorrence  than  the  prudent  Muratori.  Any- 
one conversant  with  the  darker  ages  must  have  observed  how- 
much  the  sense  (I  mean  the  aoniense)  of  superstition  is  flue* 
tuating  and  inconsistent* 

f  In  the  first  volume  of  the  Popes  of  Avignon/  see  the  se- 
cond original  Life  of  John  XXII.  p.  142 — 145.  the  confession 
^of  the  anti-pope,  p.  145 — X52.  and  the  laborious  notes  of 
Baluzcy  p.714.  715,  ^ 
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more  trani|u{l  stations  of  Anagni,  Peragia,  Vitertx^,  c  6  A  ?• 
and  the  adjacent  cities.    When  the  flock  was  of-  vi^J^'ni 
fended  or  impoverilshed  by  the  absence  of  the  shep* 
herd,  they  were  recalled  by  a  stera  admonition^ 
that  St  Peter  had  fixed  his  chair,  not  in  an  obscure 
village,  but  in  the  capital  of  the  World ;  by  a  fero- 
cious menace,  that  the  Romansi  would  march  in 
arms  t<J  destroy  the  place  and  people  that  should 
dare  to  afford  them  a  retreat.    They  returned  with 
timorous  obedience ;  and  were  saluted  with  tfee  ac-t 
count  of  an  heavy  debt,  of  all  the  losses  which  their 
desertion  had  occasioned,  the  hire  of  lodging^,  the 
sale  of  provisions,  and  the  various  expences  of  ser-i 
vants  and  strangers  who  attended  the  court*.  After 
a  short  interval  of  peace,  and  perhaps  of  authority, 
they  were  again  banished  by  new  tumults,  and  again 
summoned  by  the  imperious  or  respectful  invitation 
of  the  senate.    In  these  occasional  retreats,  the  e^les 
and  fugitives  of  the  Vatican  wa*e  seldom  long,  or 
far  distant  from  the  metropolis ;  but  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  apostolic  throne 
was  transported,  as  it  might  seem,  for  ever,  from 
the  Tyber  to  the  Rh6ne ;  and  the  cause  of  rfie 
transmigration  may  be  deduced  from  the  furious 
.    Vol.  XII.  ^  X  contest 

*  Romani  auteni  non  valentes  nee  volentes  ultra  suam  ce- 
laire  cupiditatem  gravissimaoi  contra  papftm  snovere  cseperunc 
questionem,'exigentes  ab  eu  urgentissimc  omnia  quae  siibierant 
per  ejus  absentiam  damha  et  jacturas,  videlicet  in  hospitiis  lo- 
candis,  in  mercimonib^  in  usoris,  in  redditibus,  in  provisionibus, 
et  in  aliis  modis  innumerabilibus/  Quod  cum  audibset  papa^ 
prcecordialiter  ingemuit  et  se  comperiens  mutctpulatum^'  &cV 
Matt.  Paris,  p.  757.  For  the  ordinary  history  of  the  Popes^ 
.their  life  and  death,  their  residence  and  absence^  it  is  enough 
to  refer  to  the  ecclesiastical  annalists^  Spondanvs  and  flcctry. 
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CHAP;  contest  between  Boniface  the  Eighth,  and  the  kiiig^ 
c,   ^  1 1>  of  Fnmce  *•    The  spiritual  arms  of  excommunica- 
VIIL*^*    tion  and  interdict  were  repulsed  by  the  union  of  the 
A.  D.     three  estates,  and  the  privileges  of  the  Gallicaii 
»303-""    cl^ttJ^ch  ;  but  the  Pope  was  not  against  the  carnal 
weapons  which  Philip  the  Fair  had  courage  to  em- 
ploy.   As  the  Pope  resided  at  Anagni,  without  the 
suspicion  of  danger,  his  palace  and  person  were  as- 
saulted by  three  hundred  horse,  who  had  been  se- 
cretly levied  by  William  of  Nogaret,  a  French  mi- 
nister, and  Sciarra  Colonna,  of  a  noble  but  hostile 
family  of  Rome.    The  cardinals, fled  ;  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Anagni  were  seduced  from  their  allegiance 
and  gratitude ;  but  the  dauntless  Boniface,  unarmed 
^  and  alone,  seated  himself  in  his  chair,  and  awaited, 

like  the  conscript  fathers  of  old,  the  swords  of  the 
Gauls*  Nogaret,  a  foreign  adversary,  was.contatit 
to  execute  the  orders  of  his  master ;  by  the  domestic 
enmity  of  Colonna,  he  was  insulted  with  words  and 
'  blows ;  an4  during  a  confinement  of  three  days  his 

life  was  threatened  by  the  hardships  which  they  in- 
fli<:ted  on  the  obstinacy  which  they  provoked.  Their 
"  strange  delay  gave  time  and  courage  to  the  adherent^ 
of  the  church,  who  rescued  him  from  sacrilegious 
violeiice ;  but  his  imperious  soul  was  wounded  in  a 
vital  part;  and  Boniface  expired  at  Rome  in  a 
frenzy  of  rage  and  revenge.  His  memory  is  stained 

with 

*  Besides  the  general  historians  of  the  church  of  Italy  and 
of  Francf,  we  possess  a  valuable  treatisey  composed  by  a  learn- 
ed friepd  of  Thuanusy  which  his  last  and  best  editors  have 
published  in  the  appendix,  (Histoire  particuliere  du  grand 
Differend  entre  Boniface  VIII.  et  Philippe  k  Bel,  par  Pierre 
du  Puis,  torn.  ?ii.  p.  zL  p*  til— 8a. 
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^th  the  gtaring  Vites  of  avarice  a:nd  pride ;'  nor  has  c  H  a  p: 
'the  courage  of  A  itfartyr  promoted  this  ecclesiastical  ^^^J^"^ 
diampion  to  thb  honours  of  a  saint ;:  a  magnani^ 
Indus  siiKfter,  (say  the  chronicles  of  the  rfmes),vwhcr 
^t^ed  like  a  fox,  reigned  like  a  Hon,  and  dkd  like 
a  QOg.  He  was  sueceedi^  by  Benedict  the  Eleventh;; 
the  tnilde$t  of  mankind.  Yet  he  excommunicated 
the  impious  emissaries  of  Philip,  and  devoted  the 
city  and  people  of  Anagni  by  a  tremendous  curse^ 
whoise  effects  are  still  visible  to  the  eyes' of  superb* 
tioh*. 

After  his  decease^  the  tedious  and  equal  suspense  Transii'.  ^ 
of  the  conclave  was  fixed  by  the  dexterity  of  the  holy  sec 
French  faction.   A  ^)ecious  offer  was  made  and  ac-  ^  q^.^*^' 
cepted,  that,  inrthe  terra  of  forty  days,  they  w^ould    A.  IX' 
elea  one  of  the  three  candidates  who  should  be     '^'^^' 
named  by  their  opponents^  The  archbishop  of  Bour- 
deaux,  a  furious  enemy  of  his  kkigiind  couditr^f^;  wa;s 
the  fif^t^  on  the  list ;  but  his  ambition  was  known ; 
and  his  conscience  6beyed  the  calls  6f  fortune  and 
Ihe  commands  of  a  benefactor,  who  had  been  in- 
formed by  a  swift  messenger  that  the^choice  of  a 
Pope  was  now  in  his  hands.     The  tef'ms  Were  re- 
gulated in  a  private  interview ;  and  with  such  speeil 
and  secrecy  was  the  business  transacted,  that  the 
unanimous  conclave  applauded  the  elevation  of 
Clement  the  Fifth  *.   The  cardinals  of  both  parties 
X  2  were 

♦  It  IS  diflicult  to  know  whether  Labat  (tom<  iv»  p*  53—^ 
57.)  be  in  jc$t  or  in  earnest,  when  he  supposes  tbac  Anagni 
stiU  &els.the  weight  of  this  curse,  and  that  the  corn-fields,  or 
vineyards,  ot  olive  trees,  are  annually  blasted  by  nature,  th^ 
obsequious  handmaid  of  the  Popes. 

f  See,  in  the  Chronicle  O^  Giovani  Villani,  (I.  viii.  c«  63 « 
64.  So.  in  Muratoti,  torn,  ziii.),  the  imprisonment  of  Bpnifaoe 
VlII.  and  the  election  of  Clement  V.  the  last  of  which,  Ul^i 
most  Anecdotes,  is  embarrassed  with  some  difficulties. 
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c H  AF.   ware  soon  aMooisbed  Ij  a  suaraians  to  ^epd.bim 

XaXIX 

'  I  beyond  the  Alps ;  from  whence^,  as  they  soon  dis- 
covered, they  must  never  hope  to  return.  He  was 
engaged,  by  promise  and  affection,  to  prefer  the 
leisidence  of  France }  and,  after  dragging  his  court 
through  Poitou  and  Gascogny,  and  devouring,  l^ 
bis  expence,  the  cities  and  convents  on  the  road^ 
he  finally  reposed  at  Avignon  *,  which  flourished 
aixive  seventy  years  t,  the  seat  of  the  Roman  pon- 
ttf,  and  the  metropolis  of  Christendom.  By  land, 
by  sea,  by  the  Rh6ne,  the  position  of  Avigiipn  was 
on  all  sides  accessible ;  the  southern  provinces  of 
France  do  not  yield  to  Italy  itself;  new  palaces 
arose  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Pope  and  car- 
dinals ;  and  the  arts  of  luxury  were  soon  attracted 
by  the  treasures  of  the  church.  They  were  already 
possessed  of  the  adjacent  territory,  the  Venaissin 
county  I,  a  populous  and  fertile  spot;   and  the 

sovereignty 

*  The  original  fivei  of  tbe  eigbt  Popes  of  Avigoon,  Qe* 
ment  V.  John  XXII.  Benedict  XII.  Clement  VI.  Innocent 
VI.  Urban  V.  Gregory  XI.  and  Clement  VII.  are  published' 
by  Stephen  Balnze,  (Vhae  Paparum  Avcnionensium  $  Paris, 
16939  2  vols,  in  4to.),  with  copious  and  elaborate  potes,  and  a 
second  volume  of  acts  and  documents.  With  the  true  zeal 
of  an  editor  and  a  patriot^  he  devoutly  justifies  or  excuses  the 
charapters  of  his  count  rymen. 

f  The  exile  of  Avignon  is  compared  by  the  Italians  viitk  ^ 
Babylon  and  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Such  furious  meta- 
phors, more  suitable  to  the  ardour  of  Petrarch  than  to  tbe 
iudgf  ment  of  Muratori,  are  gravely  refuted  in  Baluze^  preface* 
The  Abb^  de  Sade  is  distracted  between  the  love  of  Petrarch  . 
and  of  Ivs  country.  Yet  he  modestly  pleads  that  many  of 
tbe  local  inconvenic;ncies  of  Avignon  are  now  removed  ;  and 
many  of  the  vices  against  which  the  poet  declaims,  had  been 
imported  with  the  Roman  court  by  the  strangers  of  Italy, 
(torn.  i.  p.  23-— 28.). 

J  The  comtat  Venaissin  was  ceded  to  the  Popes,  in  1 273,  by 
Philip  III.  King  of  France,  after  he  had  inherited  the  floml. 
moos  of  the  Count  of  Tholouse.     Forty  years  before  the 

beresj' 
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Mvereignty  of  Avignon  was  afterwards  purcbaeSed  c  fi  A  p^ 
from  the  youth  and  distress  of  Jane,  the  first  Queen  .^^^^^*p 
6f  Naples,  and  Coutitess  of  Provence,  for  the  in^ 
adequate  price  of  fourscore  thousand  florins*. 
Under  the  shadow  of  the  French  monarchy,  amidst 
ah  obedient  people,  the  Pop^  enjoyed  an  horibur-> 
able  and  tranquil  state,  to  which  they  long  liad 
been  strangers  ;  but  Italy  dq)lored  their  2d)sence  j 
and  Rome,  in  solitude  and  poverty,  might  repent  of 
the  tmgovemable  freedom  which  had  driven  from 
the  Vatican  the  successor  of  St  Peter.    Her  repent*  « 

ance  was  tardy  and  fruitless  j  after  the  death  of  tne 
old  members,the  sacredcoUege  wasfiUedwithFrench 
cardinals  f,  who  beheld  Rome  and  Italy  with  abhdr^ 
rence  and  contempt,  and  perpetuated  a  series  of  na* 
tional,  and  even  provincial  Popes,  attached  by  thd 
most  indissoluble  ties  to  their  native  country. 

Xs  The 

beresy  of  Count  Raymond  had  given  them  a  pretence  of 
•cizutc,  and  they  derived  some  obscure  claim  from  the  lith 
century  to  some  land*  citra  Rhodanum,  (VaJesii  Notitia  Gal.. 
liarum,  p.  459.  (ho.  Looguerue,  Description  de  la  France, 
toni.  i.  p.  376— 381.).  ~ 

^  *  If  a  possession  of  four  centuries  were  not  itself  a  title, 
such  objections  might  annul  the  bargain ;  but  the  purchase- 
zrioney  must  be  re&nded,  for  indeed  it  wds  paid.  Civimteoi 
Avenionem  emit  •  .  •  .  per  ejusmodi  venditionem  pecuni^ 
tedundantes,  &c.  ( 2da  Vita  Clement  VI.  in  Baluz.  torn.  i.  1 

P*  27  2.  MuTBtori  Seriph  torn,  iii;  p^  ii.*  p.  565.).  The  only 
temptation  for.  Jane  and  her  second  husband  was  ready  money, 
and  without  it  they  could  not  have  returned  to  the  throne  of 
Naples.  .  - 

f  Clement  V.  immediately  promoted  ten  cardinals,  nine 
French  and  one  English,  (Vita  4ta,  p.  63 i  et  Baluz^  p.  62$^ 
&c.).  In  133 1,  the  Pope  refused  two  candidates  recommends 
ed  by  the  King  of  France,  quod  xn  Cardinales^  de  quibus  xvii, 
de  regno  Franciae  originem  traxisse  noscuntur  |n  memorato 
collegio  existanty  (Thonastin,  Discipline  de  PEglise,  torn.  i. 
p.  I28l.% 
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CHAP.       The  progress  of  industry  had  produced  and  en^ 
hxix.    riched  the  Italian  republics;  the  aera6fthdr  liberty 
Institu.      18  the  most  flourishing  period  of  population  and 
labiice,  or  agriculture,  of  manufactures  and  commerce ;  azid 
Jf^J  ^^^*  thar  mechanic  labours  \vere  gradually  refined  into 
'1300.     the  arts  of  elegance  and  genius*    But  the  position 
pf  Rome  was  less  favourable,  the  territory  less 
fruitful ;  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  ivas  de- 
based by  indolence,  and  elated  by  pride  ;  and  they 
fondly  conceived,  that  the  tribute  of  subjects  must 
^  for  ever  ppuri$h  the  metropolis  of  die  church  and 

empire.  This  prejudice  was  encouraged  in  some 
degree  by  the  resort  of  pilgrims  to  the  shrines  of  • 
the  apostles ;  and  the  last  legacy  of  the  l^opes,  the 
institution  of  the  holy  year  *,  was  not  less  bene^ 
fidzl  to  the  people  than  to  the  clergy.  Since  the 
loss  of  Palestine,  the  gift  of  plenary  indulgences, 
vrHch  had  been  applied  to  the  crusades,  remained 
without  an  object ;  and  the  most  valuable  treasury 
pf  the  churcji  wa$  sequestere^d  above  eight  year^ 
from  public  circulation.  A  new  channel  was  open* 
ed  by  the  diligence  of  Boniface  the  Eighth,  who 
reconqled  the  vices  of  ambition  and  avarice ;  and 
the  Pope  had  sufficient  learning  to  recollect  an(f 
revive  the  secular  game^,  which  were  celebrated  in 
Rome  at  thp  conclusion  of  every  century.  Tq 
sound,  without  danger,  the  depth  of  popular  crcr 
dulity,  a  sermon  was  seasonably  pronounced^ 
a  report  was  artfully  scattered,  some  aged  wit- 
nesses were  produced  ;  and  on  the  first  of  January 

*  Oar  primitive  account  is  from  Cardinal  James  Caietan|» 
(Maxima  ibibliot.  Patrum,  torn,  xxv.)  ;  and  I  am  at  a  loss  tot 
determine  whether  the  nephew  of  Boniface  Vi  1 1,  be  a  ^^ 
pr  8  knave  )  the  uncU  is  a  much  clearer  character*  * 
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of  the  year  thirteen  hundred,  the  church  of  St  chap. 
Peter  was  crowded  with  the  iaithful,  who  detnand-  v—  ^  JL» 
ed  the  customary  indulgence  of  the  holy  time.  The 
pontiff,  who  watched  and  irritated  their  devout  inv- 
patience,  was  soon  persuaded,  by  ancient  testimony, 
of  the  justice  of  their  claim ;  and  he  proclaimed  a 
plenary  absolution  to  all  Catholics  who,  in  the 
.course  of  that  year,  and  at  every  similar  period, 
d^ould  respectfully  visit  the  apostolic  churches  of 
St  Peter  and  St  Paul.    The  welcome  sound  was 
propagated  through  Christendom;    and  at  first 
from  the  nearest  provinces  of  Italy,  and  at  length 
from  the  remote  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bri- 
tain, the  highways  were  thronged  with  a  swarm  of 
pilgrims  who  sought  to  expiate  their  sins  in  a  jour- 
ney, however  costly  or  laborious,  which  was  exempt      \     d 
from  the  perils  of  military  service.     All  exceptions    ' '  ^' 
of  rank  c»  sex,  of  age  or  infirmity,  were  forgotten 
fai  the  common  transport;  and  in  tUe  streets  and 
churches  many  persons  were  trampled  to  desath  by 
the  eagerness  of  devotion*   The  calculation  of  their 
numbers  could  not  be  easy  nor  accurate ;  and  they 
have  probably  been  magnified  by  a  dextrous  clergy, 
well  apprised  of  the  contagion  of  example ;  yet  we 
are  assured  by  a  judicious  historiai),  who  assisted 
at  the  ceremony,  that  Rome  was  never  replenished 
with  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  strangers;  and 
another  spectator  has  fixed  at  two  millions  the  total 
concourse  of  the  year.  A  trifling  oblation  from  each 
individual  would  accumulate  a  royal  treasure ;  and 
two  priests  stood  night  and  day,  with  rakes  in  their 
'  hands,  to  collect,  without  counting,  the  heaps  of 
^     X  4  gol4 
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c  H  A  P.  gold  and  stiver  that  wel^  poured  H/n  the  altar  qF  St 
n^^^*^'_  Paul  ♦.  It  w^  fortunately  a,,  season  of  pea<:e  and 
plenty;  and  if  for^gp  was  scarce,  if  ipna'  an4 
lodgings  were  extravagantly  dear,  an  inexhaustible 
.supply  of  bre^  and  wine,  of  mei^t  and  fish^  wa9 
provided  by  the  policy  of  Boniface^  and  the  Venal 
hospitality  of  the  Romans.  I^rom  a  city  without  trade 
or  industry,  all  casual  riches  will  speedily  evapprate  ^ 
but  the  ivariqe  and  envy  of  the  dext  generatiou 
solicited  Clement  the  Sixth  f  to  antipipate  the  distant 
period  of  the  century.  The  gracious  ponti^  com? 
plied  with  their  wishes  ;f  afforded  Rom^  this  poor 
consolation  for  his  loss ;  ahd  justified  th^  change 
by  the  name  and  practice  of  the  Mosaic  Jubilee  I, 
The  se.  His  summons  was  obeyed ;  and  the  number,  zeai^ 
bUcc,^"'  and  liberality  of  the  pilgrims,  did  not  yield  to  the 
A.  D.  primitive  festivak  But  th^y  encountered  the  triple 
scourge  of  war,  pestilence^  and  famkie }  many 
trives  and  virgins  were  violated  in  the  castles  of 
Italy;  and  many  strangers  were  pillaged  or  mutr 

^   dared 

*  Sec  John  ViHati}  (1.  yiii.  c.  36.)  in  Ac  latli,  and- the 
Cbronippft  Asteose  in  the  iith  voliiinc  (p*  191.  i9a0  fi  Mu- 
ratori^s  Collection.  Papa  innuperabilem  pecuniam  ab  eisdem 
accepit,  tiam  dnp  clerici,  pim  rastris,  &c. 

f  The  two  bulls  of  Boniface  VIII,  and  Clement  Vl.  are 
inserted  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici|  (£xtraVag^n't,  Com- 
xnun.  L  y*  tit*  ix.  c.  I.  20«     / 

t  The  sabbatic  years  and  jubilees  of  the  Mosaic  law,  (Car. 
Sigon.  dc  Republic^  Hebrseorum,  0pp.  torn.  iv.  1.  iii.  c.  14* 
^S*  P*  '5 1*  'i^Ot  ^^^  suspension  of  all  care  and  labour,  the 
peiiodical  release  of  lands,  debts,  servitude,  &c.  may  seem  a 
noble  idea,  but  the  execution  would  be  impracticable  in  a/^ 
^ane  republic  ^  and  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  that  this  ruinojui 
*ftstiral  was  observed  by  the  Jewish  people* ' 
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deredrhy  the  savage  Romans,' n<)  lotiger  mpdaiit^  chap. 
Jbj  the  presence  of  their  bishop  *.    To  the  iinpa-  y — ^-J^ 
'tiectce  of  the  Popes  we  may  ascribe  the  ^uccessiw 
ireduction  to  fiftyjthirty.three,  andtwenty-ftve  years; 
alt|)ofugh  the  se^nd  of  these  terms  is  o^oimensu- 
jrate  with  the  life  of  Christ    The  profusic^  of  in-  " 
dulgenceS)  the  revolt  of  the  Protestants^  and  the  de- 
Inline  of  superstition,  have  much  dkninbhed  the  va- 
lue of  the  jubilee  ;  y«t  even  the  mneteenth  and  last 
festival  was  st  year  of  pleasiure  aibd  profit  to  the  Ro^ 
.mans ;  and  a  philosophic  smile  will  not  disturb  the 
iriumpb  of  the  priest  or  the  happiness  of  the  peoplef. 

In  the  beghiniftg  of  the  eleventh  century,  Italy  ^^'Jj^j^^ 
^as  exposed  to  the  feudal  tyranny,  sdi^e  oppres-  barons  of 
,sfw^  the  sovereign  and  the  people.     The  rights     ^^^' 
pf  human  nature  .were  vindicated  by  her  numerous 
republics,  who  ^^oop  extended  th^ir  liberty  gnd  do- 
mitiion  from  the  dty  to  the  adjacent  country.  The 
.surord  of  the  nobles  ^as  broken ;  thear  slaves  were 
,$|}£r»nchised;  th<^  castles  were  demolished  ;  they 
a^umed  the  habits  of  society  alid  obedience ;  thdr 
ambition  was  confined  to  municipal  honours,  and 
in  the  prolidest  aristocracy  of  Venice  or  Genoa, 
^ch  patrician  was  subject  to  the  laws  J.    But  the 

feeble 

.  *  Sec  thjB  Chronicle  of  Matteo  Villani,  (1.  i.  c.  ^6.)^  m  the 
f  4th  volume  of  Muratori,  and  the  Mcmoires  sur  la  Vie  Ce 
Pctrarquc,  torn.  iii.  p.  73—89. 

f  The  subject  is  exhausted  by  M.  Chats,  a  French  minister    . 
«t  the  Hague,  in  his  Lettres  Htstoriques  et  Dogmatiques,  sur 
•  Jos •  Jubilcs  et  ies  Indulgences  j  la  Haye^  ' 75  *  >  3  ^ols.  in  i  imo  j . 
»ii  elaborate  ^nd  pleasing  work,  had  not  the  author  preferred 
^he  character  of  a  polemic  to  that  of  a  philosopher. 

^  Mufatori  (Dissert,  xlvii.)  alledges  the  Annals  of  Florence, 

Padi^a, 
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CH.AP.  feeble  and  disorderly  government  of  Rome 
^^^^*  unequal  to  the  task  of  curbing  her  rd>dlious  sons, 
who  scorned  the  authority  of  the  magistrate  witUn 
and  without  the  walls.  It  was  no  longer  a  ctfil 
contention  between  the  nobles  and  the  plebeians 
for  the  government  of  the  state ;  the  barons  assert- 
ed  inarms  their  personal  independence ;  their  pa- 
laces and  castles  were  fortified  against  a  siege ;  and 
their  private  quarrels  were  maintained  by  the  num- 
bers of  thdr  vassals  and  retainers.  In  origin  and 
aflFection,  they  were  aliens  to  thdr  country  *  ; 
and  a  genuine  Roman,  could  such  have  been  pro- 
duced, might  have  renounced  these  haughty 
strangers,  who  disdame^  the  appellation  of  citi- 
zens, and  proudly  styled  themselves  the  Princes  of 
Romef.  After  a  dark  series  of  revolutions,  all 
records  of  pedigree  were  lost ;  the  <fistincnon  of 
surnames  was  aboUshed ;  the  blood  of  the  nations 
was  mingled  in^a  thousand  channels;  and  the 
Goths  and  Lombards,  the  Gre^  an4  Franks, 
the  Germans    and  Normans,  had  obtained   the 

fairest 

Padua,  Genoa,  &c.  the  analogy  of  the  rest,  the  evidence  of 
Otho  of  Friungen,  (dc  Gest.  Fred.  I.  L  ii.  c.  I3.)9  and  the 
tubroisstOQ  of  the  Marqub  of  £ste. 

*  As  early  as  the  year  824,  the  Emperor  Ix>thaire  I.ibund 
it  expedient  to  interrogate  the  Roman  people,  to  learn  from 
each  individual  by  what  national  law  he  chose  to  be  governed, 
(Muratori,  Dissert,  xxii.). 

f  Petrarch  attacks  these  foreigners,  the  tyrants  of  Rome, 
in  a  declamation  or  epistle,  fiiU  of  bold  truths  and  absurd  pf« 
dantry,  in  which  he  applies  the  maxims,  and  even  prejudiDBS, 
of  the  old  republic,  to  the  state  of  the  14th  century,  (Me* 
fooires,  torn.  iil.  p.  157— 169.)- 
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purest  pos8<issbn5  by  jroyal  bounty,  or  the  preroga^^  chap. 
five  of  valour.  These  examples  might  be  readily  V^^^^^J 
presumed;  but  the  elevatioa  of  an  Hebrew  race  to 
the  rank  of  senators  and  consuls,  is  an  event  with* 
out  a  parallel  in  the  long  captivity  of  these  mi^r* 
able  e:jriles*.  In  the  time  of  Leo  the  Ninth,  a 
wealthy  and  learned  Jew  was  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  honoured  at  his  baptism  with  the  name 
of  his  godfather,  the  reigning  Pope.  The  zeal  aiul  Famii^r  of 
eourage  of  Peter,  the  son  of  Leo,  W6re  signa&ed  j^^^  ** 
in  the  cause  of 'Gregory  the  Seventh,  who  entrust- 
ed his  faithful  adherent  with  the  goventment  of 
Adrian's  mole,  the  tower  of  Crescentius,  or,  as  it 
is  now  called,  the  castle  of  St  Angelo.  Both  the 
iather  and  the  son  were  the  parents  of  a  numerous 
progeny  J  their  riches,  the  fruits  of  usury,  were 
shared  with  the  n&blest  families  of  the  dty  ;  and  so 
extensive  was  their  alliance,  that  the  grandson 'of 
l;he  proselyte  was  es»)ted,  by  the  weight  of  hi^  kin- 
dred, to  the  throne  of  St  Peter,  A  majority  of  the 
clergy  and  people  supported  his  cause ;  be  reigned 
several  years  in  the  Vatican,  and  it  is  only  the  elo- 
quehce  of  St  Bernard,  and  the  final  triumph  of  In- 
nocent  the  Second,  that  has  branded  Anacletus  with 
the  epithet  of  Antipope.  After  his  defeat  and  deaths 
the  posterity  of  Leo  is  no  longer  conspicuous; 
gnd  none  will  be  found  of  the  modern  nobles  am- 

bitiouik 

*  The  origin  and  adventures  of  tliis  Jewish  family  arc  no-  ; 
ticed  by  Pa|;i,  (Critics,  torn.  iv.  p.  435.  A.  D;  1 1 24,  No,  3. 4.), 
who  draws  his  information  from  the  Chronographus  Maurig- 
jiiacensiSy  and  Amulphus  Sagiensis  de  Schismate;  (in  Mura* 
tori  Script,  Ital.  torn.  iii.  p.  i.  p.  423— 432.).  The  fact 
must  in  some  degree  be  true  ^  yet  I  could  vfhh  that  it  had 
been  coolly  related^  before  it  was  turt\€^  into  a  repT9f^ch  againfl 
fhe  antipope** 
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c  H  A  i*.  faidow  of  descendonr  bam  a  JewUi  8tod&  It  tt 
t.i.  y  JJ  not  vay  design  to  enumantte  die  Roman  hmiksi 
wiuch  havefiuled  at  cfifferent  periods^or  those  which 
are  contmued  m  different  degrees  of  splendour  to 
the  present  dme  *•  The  old  consular  line  of  tfao 
Frofigipani  discover  their  dame  in  the  generous  act 
of  breaking  or  (^Tiding  bread  in  a  time  of  famine ; 
and  such  benerdence  is  more  truly  glorious  than 
to  have  inclosed,  with  theu:  allies  the  d^^-ii,  a  ^« 
dous  quarter  of  the  cky  in  the  chains  of  their  for* 
tifications ;  the  SavetH^  i$  k  should  seem  a  Sahine 
race,  have  maintained « their  original  dignity;  the 
obsolete  surname  of  the  CapixMdhijs  inscribed  on 
the  coins  of  the  first  senators ;  the  Cw^i  preserve 
the  hmiour,  without  the  estate,  of  the  Counts  of . 
Sigma ;  and  the  AimiMdi  must  have  been  very 
ignorant,  or  very  modest,  if  they  had  not  descend- 
ed from  the  Cardia^ginum  hero  t* 
The  Co-  But  among,^  perhaps  above,  the  peers  and 
princes  of  the  city,  I  distinguish  the  rival  houses 

of 


*  l\f  ursteri  b»  gtveo  two  distertaf  iont  {%Xu  asd  xlii.)  to  the 
names,  surnames^  and  families  of  Italy.  Some  nobles,  who 
glory  in  their  domestic  fables,  may  be  ofFended  with  his  £rm 
and  temperate  criticisip  \  yet  surely  some  ounces  of  pore  goU 
are  of  more  value  than  many  pounds  of  base  mctaL 

f  The  cardinal  of  St  George,  in  his  poetical,  or  rather  me- 

•^rkal,  history  of  the  election  aud  coronation  of  Boniface  VIII. 

(Murat'ori,  Script.  Ital.  tomwiii.  p.  i.  p.  641.  &c.),  despribeft 

ehe  state  and  families  of  Rome  at  the  coronation  of  Boniface 

VIIL  (A.  D.  1295); 

Interea  titulis  redimiti  sanguini  et  armis 
lUustresque  yiri  Roman^  a  stirpe  trahentes 
Nomen  en  emeritos  tantae  virtutis  honores 
Intulerant  se  medios  festumque  colebant 
Aurata  fiilgehtcs  toga  sociaxHe  catcrvd. ' 


lonna- 
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^Coi^oMNA  and  Ursini,  vfhose  iai?ate  story  is  ch-a  p. 
aa esscsidal  part  of  the  annals  of  modem  Rome*  «  ,,  ^  '-r 
h  Tbe  name  and  arms  of  Golonna  *  have  b^n  the 
dieme  of  miKh  doubtful  et3rmoIogy ;  nor  have  the 
orators  and  antiquarians  overlooked  either  Trajan^s 
I»Uar^  or  the  columns  of  Hercules,  or  the  pillar  of 
Christ's  flagellation^  or  the  luminous  column  thai 
\  guided  the  Issraelites  in  the  desart*    Their  first 
historical  appearance  in  the  year  eleven  hundred 
and  four»  atte^  the  power  and  antiquity,  while  it 
explains  the  simple  meaning  of  the  name.    By  the 
usurpatbnof  Cava^,the  Colonna  provoked  the  arms  ' 
of  PascfaaUbe  S€»:Qnd ;  but  they  lawfully  hold"  in 
the  GM^agna  of  Rome,  the  hereditary  fiefe  of  Za* 
giuroh  and  Coknna;  and  the  latter  of  these  towns 
vims  probably  adorned  with  some  lofty  pillar,  the  . 
relic  of  a  villa  or  temple  t*  They  likewise  posseised 
one  moieCy  of  theoieighbouring  city  of  Tu^culum ;  a 
utrong  presumption  of  their  descent  from  the  Counts 

of 

£x  ipsi$  devotd  domus  praestantis  ab  Ursa 

Ecclesise.  vultumquc  gcrcns  demissius  altum 

Fcsta  Columna  jocis,  necnon  Sahellta  mitis  j 

Stephanides  senior,  Comites^  Anntbattca  proles, 

Prsefectusque  uibis  magnum  sine  viribus  nomen. 

(1. 11.  c.  5.  100.  p.  647,  648.)» 
The  ancient  statutes  of  Rome  (1.  iii.  c.  59.  p.  174,  I/75.)  dis- 
tinguish eleveq  families  of  barons,  who  are  obHged  to  swear  in 
concilio  communi,  before  the  senator,  that  they  would  not  har- 
bour or  protect  any  malefactors,  outlaws,  &c. — a  feeble  secu- 
rity ! 

*  It  is  pity  that  the  Coloiina  them^lves  have  not  favoured 
the  world  with  a  complete  and  critical  history  of  their  illus- 
trious house.  I  adhere  to  Muratori,  (Dissert,  xlii.  tom.  iii. 
p,  647,  648.).  - 

f  Pandulph.  Ksan.  in  Vit.  Paschal.  II.  in  Muratori,  Script. 
Ital.  torn.  iii.  p.  i.  p.  335.  The  family  has  still  grejkt  po<;ses- 
sioDS  in  the  Campagna  of  Rome  \  but  they  have  alienated  tp 
the  Rospigliosi  this  original  MoiCoJonna^  (Eschinard^  p.  258, 
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CHAP,  of  Tusculum^  who  in  the  tenth  caitury  w^«  tfid 
^  ^  ' '  tyrants  of  the  apostdic  see.  According  to  their 
own  and  the  public  opiiuon,  the  primitiYe  and  re^ 
mote  source  was  derired  from  the  banks  of  thd 
Rhine  *  ;  and  the  sovereigns  of  Germany  ^rtrere  not 
ashamed  of  a  real  or  fiU)ulous  affinity  with  a  noble 
race,  which  in  the  revolutions  of  seven  hundred 
years  has  been  often  illustrated  by  merit,  and  always 
by  fortune  f.  About  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, the  most  powerful  branch  was  composed  of 
an  uncle  and  six  brothers,  all  conspicuous  in  arms, 
or  in  the  honours  of  the  church.  Of  these,  Peter 
was  elected  senator  of  Rome,  introduced  to  the  Ca« 
pitol  in  a  triumphant  car,  and  hailed  in  some  vsuii 
acclamations  with  the  title  of  Caesar,  while  John  and 
Stephen  were  declared  Marquis  of  Ancona  and  Count 
of  Romagna,  by  Nicholas  the  Fourth,  a  patron  so 
partial  to  their  family,  that  he  has  been  delineated 
in  satirical  portraits,  imprisoned  as  it  were  in  a 
hollow  pillar  |.    After  his  decease,  their  haughty 

behaviour 


*  Te  longinqua  dedit  tellus  et  pasctia  Rheni, 

says  Petrarch  ^  and,  in  14 179  a  Duke  of  Guelders  and  Julierf 
acknowledges  (I'Enfant,  Hist,  du  Concile  dc  Constance,  torn, 
ii,  p.  539.)  his  descent  from  the  ancestors  of  Martin  V.  (Otha 
Colonna)  :  but  the  royal,  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  Branden* 
burg  observes,  that  the  sceptre  in  his  arms  has  been  confound^ 
ed  vrith  the  column.  To  maintain  the  Roman  origin  of  the 
Colonna,  it  was  ingeniously  supposed,  (Diario  di  Monaldeschi, 
in  the  Script.  Ital.  tom.  xii.  p.  533-),  that  a  cousin  of  the  £m« 
peror  Nero  escaped  from  the  city,  and  founded  Mentz  in  Ger- 
many. 

f  I  cannot  overlook  the  Roman  triumph  or  ovation  at  Mar« 
CO  Antopio  Colonna,  who  had  copnmanded  the  Pope^s  galliea 
at  the  naval  victory  of  Lepanto,  (Thuan.  Hist.  1.  vil.  torn.  iu. 
p.  S5f  5^*  Muret.  Oratiox.  0pp.  torn.  i.  p.  i8o«— 190.). 

X  Muratori,  Annaii  d^Italla,  torn.  x.  p.  2i6.  22Q. 
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behaviour  piovfdced  the  dkpleasure  of  the  most  iin»  chap. 
placable  of  mankind.  The  two  cardipals,  the  uncle 
and  the  nephew^  denied  the  election  of  Boni£ace  the 
Eighth ;  and  the  Colonnsf.  were  oppressed  for  a 
moment  by  his  temporal  and  spiritual  arms  *.  He 
proclaimed  a  crusade  against  his  personal  enemies ; 
their  estates  were  confiscated  ;  their  fortresses  on 
either  side  of  the  Tyber  were  besieged  by  the  troops 
of  St  Peter  and  those  of  the  rival  nobles  j  and  after 
the  ruin  of  Palestrina  or  Prseneste,  their  principal 
seat,  the  ground  was  marked  with  a  ploughshare, 
the  ^emblem  of  perpetual  desolation.  Degraded, 
banished,  proscribed,  the  six  brothers,  in  disguise 
and  danger,  wandered  over  Europe  without  re- 
nouncing the  hope  of  deliverance  and  revenge.  In  \ 
^tuB  double  hope,  the  French  court  was  their  surest 
asylum ;  they  prompted  and  directed  the  enterpri^ 
of  Philip  }  and  I  should  praise  their  magnanimity, 
had  they  respected  the  fortutie  and  courage  of  the 
captive  tyrant.  His  civil  acts  were  annulled  by  the 
Roman  people,  who  restored  the  honours  and 
possessions  of  the  Colonna ;  and  some  estimate 
may  be  formed  of  their  wealth  by  their  losses,  of 
their  losses  by  the  damages  of  one  hundred  thou- 

sand 

*  Petrarch^s  attachment  to  the  Colonna,  has  a\itborised  the 
Abbe  de  Sadc  tp  expatiate  on  the  state  of  the  family  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  persecution  of  Boniface  VIII.  the  cha- 
racter of  Stephen  and  hk  sons,  their  quarrels  with  the  Ursini, 
&c.  (Memoires  sui  Petrarque,  torn.  i.  p.  98 — no.  146 — 
148.  174 — 176.  222—230.  275—280.).  Hi^  criticism  often 
rectibes  the  hearsay-stories  of  Villani,  and  the  errors  of  the 
less  diligent  modems,  1  understand  the  bianch  of  Stephen  tp 
he  now  extinct*  , 
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CHAP,  sand  gold  fionnsy'which  were  granted  them  agaiiltf 
■  ^^J^* ,  the  accomplices  and  heirs  of  the  deceased  Pope. 
All  the  spiritual  censures  and  disqualifications  were 
abolished  *  by  his  prudent  successors ;  and  the  for- 
tune of  the  house  was  more  firmly  established  by 
this  transient  hurricane.  The  boldness  of  Sci^wa 
Colonna  was  signalized  in  the  captivity  of  Boniface ; 
and  long  afterwards  in  the  coronation  of  Lewis  of 
Bavaria ;  and  by  the  gratitude  of  the  Emperor^  the 
pillar  in  their  arms  was  encircled  with  a  royal  crown. 
But  the  first  of  the  family  in  fame  and  merit  was 
the  elder  Stephen,  whom  Petrarch  loved  and  esteem* 
ed  as  an  hero  superior  to'  his  own  times,  and  not 
unworthy  of  ancient  Rome.  Persecution  and  exile 
displayed  to  the  nations  his.  abilities  in  peace  and 
war;  in  his  distress,  he  was  an  object^  ncrt:  of 
pity,  but  of  reverence  ;  the  aspect  of  danger  pio« 
voked  him  to  avow  his  name  and  country ;  and 
v/hen  he  was  asked,  "  Where  is  now  your  for- 
^'  tress?"  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and 
answered,  <*  Here.**  He  supported  with  the  same 
virtue  the  return  of  prosperity ;  and,  till  the  ruin 
of  his  declining  age,  the  ancestors,  the  character^ 
and  the  children  of  Stephen  Colonna,  exalted,  his 
dignity  in  the  Roman  republic,  and  at  the  court 
^d  Uriini.  ©^  Avignon.    11.  The  Un>ini  migrated  from  Spo- 

leto ; 

*  Alexander  XII.  had  declared  the  Colonna  who  adhered  to 
the  £.m(>eror  Frederic  I.  incapable  of  holding  any  ecclesiastic 
cal  benefice,  (Viilani,  1.  v.  c«  i.)  ^  and  the  last  stains  of  an- 
nual excommunication  were  purified  by  Sixtus  V.  (Vita  di 
Sisto  V.  torn.  iii.  p.  416.).  Treason,  sacrilege,  and  proscrip- 
tion, are  often  the  best  titles  of  ancient  nobility. 
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leto  * ;  the  spfts  of  Ursus,  as  'they  are  styled  in  c  H  a  P* 
the  twelfth  century,  from  some  eminent  person  ^^^^ 
"who  is  only  known  as  the  father  of  their  race.  But 
they  were  soon  distinguished  among  the  nobles  of 
Rome,  by  the  number  aild  bravery  of  their  kinsmen  j 
the  strength  of  their  towers,  the  honours  of  the' se- 
nate and  sacred  college,  and  the  elevation  of  two 
Popes,  Celestin  the  Third  and  Nicholas  the  Third, 
of  their  name  and  lineage  f.  Their  riches  may  be 
accused  as  an  early  abuse  of  nepotism ;  the  estate^ 
of  St  Peter  were  alienated  in  their  favour  by 
the  liberal  Celestin  J  ;  and  Nicholas  was  ambitious 
lor  their  sake  to  solicit  the  alliance  of  monarchs ;  to 
found  new  kingdoms  in  Lotnbardy  and  Tuscany  ^ 
tod  to  invest  them  with  the  perpetual  ofGce  of  se- 
nators of  Rbme,  All  that  has  been  observed  of  the 
Vol*  XIL  Y  greatness 

.  *  ■    ■  ■  Vallis  te  proxima  misit 

Appenninigense  qu^  prata  virentia  sylvae 

Spoletana  metunt  armentl  gregcs  protervi. 
Monaldeschi  (torn,  xii.  Script.  Ital*  p.  533.)  gives  the  Ufsini 
a  French  origin,  which  may  be  remotely  true. 

f  In  the  metrical  life  of  Celestin  V«  by  the  Cardinal  of  St 
George,  (Muratori,  torn.  iii.  p.  i.  p.  613.  &c.),  we  find  a  lu- 
minous,, and  not  inelegant  passage,  (L  i.  c.  iii.^  p.  203.  &c,)  3 
genuit  (juem  nobilis  Ursae  (Unll) 

Projgenies,  Romana  doraus,  veterataque  magnis 

Fascibus  in  clero,  pompasque  experta  senatus, 

Bellorumque  manu  grandi  stipata  parentuin 

Cardineos  apice^  necnon  fastigia  dudum 

Papatis  iterata  tenens. 
Muratori    (Dissert,  lii.  torn.  xiii.  p..     .)  observes,  that  the 
first  Ursini  pontificate  of  Celestin  III.  was  unknown  ^  he  is 
inclined  to  read  Ursi  progenies. 

X  FiGi  Ursi,  quondam  Coelestini  papae  nepotes,  de  bonis 
ecclesisB  Romanae  ditati  (Vit.  Innocent.  Ill,  in  Muratori, 
Script,  torn.  iii.  p.  i.)*  The  partial  prodigality  of  Nicholas 
III.  is  more  conspicuous  in  Villani  and  Muratori.  Yet  the 
Ursini  would  disdain  the  nephews  of  a  modern  Pope. 
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CHAP,   greatness  of  the  Golonna,  will  likewise  redouad  to 
•     the  glory  of  the  ITrsini,  their  constant  and  eq\ial 


antagonists  in  the  long  hereditary  feud,  which  dis- 
tracted above  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  ec« 
Their  he*  clesiastical  state.  The  jealousy  of  pre-eminence  and 
IcuaT/^  power  was  the  true  ground  of  their  quarrel ;  but, 
as  a  specious  badge  of  distinction,  the  Colonna  em- 
braced the  tiame  of  Ghibelines  and  the  party  of  the 
empire ;  the  Ursini  espoused  the  title  of  Guelphs 
and  the  cause  of  the  church.  The  eagle  and  the 
keys  were  displayed  in  their  adverse  banners ;  and 
the  two  factions  of  Italy  most  furiously  raged  when 
the  origin  and  nature  of  the  dispute  were  long  since 
forgotten  •.  After  the  retreat  of  the  Popes  to  A- 
vignon,  they  disputed  in  arms  the  vacant  republic ; 
and  the  mischiefs  of  discord  were  perpetuated  by 
the  wretched  compromise  of  electing  each  year  two 
rival  senators.  By  their  private  hostilities,  the  city 
and  country  were  desolated,  and  the  fluctuating  ba- 
lance inclined  with  their  alternate  success.  But  none 
of  either  family  had  fallen  by  the  sword,  till  the 
most  renowned  champion  of  theUrsini  was  surprised 
and  slain  by  the  younger  Stephen  Colonna  f.  His 
triumph  is  stained  with  the  reproach  of  violating  thp 
truce  J  their  defeat  was  basely  avenged  by  the  as- 
sassination, before  the  church-door,  of  an  innocent 
boy  and  his  two  servants.  Yet  the  victorious  Co- 
lonna, 

•  In  his  51st  Dissertation  on  the  Italian  Antiquities,  Mu- 
ratori  explains  the  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines. 

f  Petrarch  (torn,  i,  p.  222 — 230.)  has  celebrated  this  vic- 
tory according  to  the  Colonna ;  but  two  contemporaries,  a 
Florentine  (Giovanni  Villani,  1.  x.  c;  220.)  and  a  Roman 
(Ludovico  Monaldcschi,  p.  533,  5340>  M*  kss  favourable  to 
their  arms. 
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loiina,  with  an  annual  colleague,  was  declared  se>  chap. 
nator  of  Rome  durihg  the  term  of  five  years.  And  ■  ^  *  ■ 
the  muse  of  Petrarch  inspired  a  wkh,  a  hope,  a  pre- 
diction,  that  the  genei^ous  youth,  the  son  of  his.  ve- 
nerable hero,  would  restore  Rome  and  Italy  to  their 
pristine  glory,;  that  his  justice  would  extirpate  the 
wolves  and  lions,  the  serpents  and  bears^  who  la^ 
boured  to  subvert  the  eternal  basis  of  the  marble 

COLUMN  ♦. 


Y2    .  CHA?- 

.  *  The  Abbe  de  Sade  (torn.  i.  Notes,  p.  6i — 66^  has  ap- 
plied the  7  th  Canzone  of  Petlrarch,  Sfnrto  GerUti^  8cc.  to  Ste- 
phen Colonna  the  Younger. 

Orti^  lupi,  leoni,  aquUe  e  serpi 

Ad  una  gran  marmorea  colonna 

Fanne  noja  savente  e  4  se  damno«^ 
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CHAP.     LXX. 

Character  and  Coronation  of  Petrarch.^-^Restoratitm 
of  the  Freedom  and  Government  of  Rome  by  the 
Tribune  Rienzi. — His  Virtues  and  Vices j  his  Ex* 
fuUion  and  Death. — Return  of  the  Popes  from  A-^ 
njignon. — Great  Schism  of  the  West. — Re-union  of 
ike  Latin  Church^-r-Last  Struggles  of  Roman  Li* 
herty. — Statutes  of  Rome^^-Final  Settlement  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  State^ 


C  HA  P.  1[N  the  apprehension  of  modern  times^  Petrarch  * 
Petrarch,    the  harmony  of   his  Tuscan   rhymes,    Italy  ap- 


LXX.> 


is  the  Italian  songster  of  Laura  and  love.    In 


A.  D. 

i3©4,'  plauds,  or  rather  adores,  the  father  of  her  lyric 
■^"ab?""  poetry  j  and  his  verse,  or  at  .least  his  name,  is 
1374,  repeated  by  the  enthusiasm  or  aflFectation  of  amo- 
rous sensibility.  Whatever  may  be  the  private 
taste  of  a  stranger,  his  slight  and  superficial  know- 
ledge should  humbly  acquiesce  in  the  taste  of 
a  learned  nation  j  yet  I  may  hope  or  presume,, 
that  the  Italians  do  not  compare  the  tedious  uni- 
formity of  sonnets  and  elegies,  vtrith  the  sublime 

compositions 

*  The  Memoires  sur  la  Vie  dc  Francois  Petrarquc  (Amster- 
dam, 1764,  1767,  3  vols,  in  4to)  form  a  copious,  original,  and 
tntertaining  work,  a  labour  of  love,  composed  from  the  accn^ 
rate  study  of  Petrarch  ^nd  his  contemporaries  >  but  the  hero  is 
too  often  lost  in  the  general  history  of  the  age,  and  the  author 
too  often  languishes  in  the  affectation  of  politeness  and  gal- 
lantry. Iri  the  preface  to  his  first  volume,  he  enumerates  and 
weighs  twenty  Italian  biographers,  inho  have  professedly  treat- 
ed of  the  same  subject. 
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Compositions,  of  their  epic  muse,  the  original  wild>.  CH  ap^ 
nes  of  Dante,  the  regular  beauties  of  Tasso,  and  .  ^^^\j 
the  boundless  variety  of  the  incomparable  Ariosto,  , 
The  merits  of  the  lover  I  am  still  less  qualified 
tp  appreciate;  nor. am  I  deeply  interested  in  a 
metaphysical  passion  for  a  nymph  so  shadowy^ 
tfistf  her  existence  has  been  questioned  *  j  for  a 
matron  so  prolific  tj  that  she  was  delivered  of 
eleven  legitimate  children  |,  while  her  amorous 
swain  sighed  and  sung  at  the  fountain  of  Vau- 
cluse  II .  But  in  the  eyes  of  Petrarch,  and  those 
of  his  grayer  contemporaries,  his  love  was  a  sin, 
and  Italian  verse  a  frivolous  amusement.  His 
Latin  works  of  philosophy,  poetry,  and  eloquence, 
lestablished  his  serious  reputation,  which  was  soon 
diffused  from  Avignon  over  France  and  Italy  ;*his 

Y3  friends* 

*  The  allegorical  interpretation  prevailed  in  the  15th  ceni- 
tury  J  but  the  wise  commentators  were  not  agreed  whether 
they  should  understand  by  Laura,  religion,  or  virtue,  or 
the  blessed  Virgin,  or  .  See  the  prefaces  to  th^ 

9  St  and  2d  volumes. 

f  Laure  de  Noves,  born  about  the  year  1307,  was  marrieijr 
in  January  1325  to  Huguesdc  Sade,  a  noble  citizen  of  Avig- 
non^ Vthose  jealousy  was  not  the  effect  of  love,  since  he  mar-r  ^ 
tied  a  second  wife  within  seven  months  of  her  death,  which  hap- 
pened the  6th  of  April  134S,  precisely  one  and»twenty  years 
^fter  Petrarch  had  seen  and  loved  her, 

t  Corpus  crebris  partubus  exhaustum  j  from  one  of  these  is 
issued,  in  the  tenth  degree,  the  Abbe  de  Sade,  the  lend  and 
grateful  biographer  of  Petrarch  5  and  this  domestic  motive 
most  probably  suggested  the  idea  of  his  work,  and  urged  hiop; , 
to  inquire  into  every  circumstance  that  could  a£fect  the  history 
and  character  of  his  grandmother,  (see  particularly  torn.  U 
p.  122 — £33,  notes,  p,  7 — 58.  tom.ii.  p.  455'-r495«  twt.  p.  76 
r-82.). 

[j  Vaucluse,  so  fximiliar  to  our  English  travellers,  is  descri- 
hed  from  the  writings  of  Petrarch,  and  the  local  knowledge  of 
bis  biographer,  (Memoires,  torn.  i.  p.  340 — 359-)'  i*  was, 
in  truth,  the  retreat  of  an  hermit ;  and  the  moderns  are  much 
Dftistaken,  if  tbey  place  Lauia  and  aii  happy  lover  in  the  grotto. 
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CHAP,  friends  and  disciples  were  multiplied  in  every  city ; 

>  ^^^':  and  if  the  ponderous  volume  of  his  writings  •  be 
now  abandoned  to  a  long  repose,  our  gratitude 
^must  applaud  the  man,  who  by  precept  and  example 
revived  the  spirit  and  study  of  the  Augustan  age. 
From  his  earliest  youth,  Petrarch  aspired  to  the 
p6etic  crown.  The  acadeitaical  honours  of  the 
three  faculties  had  introduced  a  royal  degree  of 
master  or  doctor  in  the  art  of  poetry  t ;  and  the 
title  of  poet-laureat,  which  custom,  rather  than  va- 
nity, perpetuates  in  the  English  court  J,  was  first 
invented  by  the  Caesars  of  Germany.  In  the  mu- 
sical games  of  antiquity,  a  prize  wias  bestowed  on 
the  victor  ||  ;  the  belief  that  Virgil  ^d  Horace  had 
I  been 

*  Of  1250  pages,  in  a  close  print,  at  Basil,  in  the  i6th  cen-' 
taiy,  but  Without  the  date  of  the  year.  The  Abbe  de  Sade 
calls  aloud  for  a  new  edition  of  Petrarcb^s  Latin  works  5  but  I 
much  doubt  vbether  it  would  redound  to  the  profit  of  the 
bookseller,  b|r  the  amusement  of  the  public. 

f  Consult  Selden?s  Titles  of  Honour,  in  his  works,  (vol.  iii^ 
p.  457 — 466.).  An  hundred  years  before  Petrarch,  St  Fran- 
cis received  the  visit  of  a  poet,  qui  ab  imperatore  fu^ rat  coro-* 
oatus  et  exinde  rei^  yersuum  ductus. 

X  From  Augustus  to  Louis,  the  muse  has  too  often  been 
false  and  venal;  but  I  must  doubt  >vhether  any  age  or  court 
can  produce  a  similar  establishment  of  a  stipendary  poet,  who 
in  every  reign,  and  at  all  events,  is  bound  to  furnish  twice  a- 
year  a  measure  of  praise  and  verse,  suph  as  may  be  sung  in 
the  chapel,  and,  I  believe,  in  the  presence  of  the  Sovereign. 
I  speak  the  more  freely,  as  the  best  time  for  abolishing  thia 
ndiculous  custofn  is,  while  the  prince  is  a  man  of  virtue,  and 
the  poet  a  man  of  gepius. 

II  Isocrates  (in  Panegyrico»  torn.  i.  p.  116,  J 17.  edit.  Bat- 
tie,  Cantab.  1729)  claims  for  his  native  Athens  the  glory  of 
first  instituting  and  recommending  the  ny^tof  %m  r«  «t^Ai| 
tffyjctf  ^11  jM«F«f  r»x^  9UU  f^fintt  «XA«  xm  h^ym  tuu  ymfu^.  The 
example  of  the  Panathenasa  was  imitated  at  Delphi  \  but  the 
Olympic  games  were  ignorant  of  a  musical  crown,  till  it  waa 
extorted  by  the  vain  tyranny  of  Nero,  Sueton.  in  Nerone, 
c.  23  *y  Philostrat.  apud  Casaubon  ad  locum ;  Dion  CassiuSi^ 
oar  Xiphilin,  1.  Ixiii.  p.  1032.  1041.  f'otter^  Greek  An* 
,  iifjuitics,  vol.  j.  p.  445.  450.).  « 
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been  crowned  in  the  Capitol  ii}flained  the  emulation  chap. 
of  a  Latin  bard  •  ;  and  the  laurel  t  was  endeared  \,^^^1,> 
to  the  lover  by  a  verbal  resemblance  with  the  name 
of  his  mistress.  The  value  of  either  object  was  en- 
habced  by  the  difficulties  of  the  pursuit ;  and  if  the 
virtue  or  prudence  of  Laura  was  inexorable  J,  he 
enjoyed,  and  might  boast  of  enjoying,  the  nymph 
of  poetry.  His  vanity  was  not  of  the  most  delicate 
kind,  since  he  applauds  the  success  of  his  own  la^ 
hours ;  his  name  was  popular ;  his  friends  were 
active ;  the  open  or  secret  opposition  of  envy  and 
prejudice  was  surmpunted  by  the  dexterity  of  pa- 
tient merit.  In  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  he 
was  solicited  to  accept  the  object  of  his  wishes  ;  and 
on  the  same  day,  in  the  solitude  of  Vaucluse,  he  r^ 
ceived  a  similar  and  solemn  invitation  from  the  se- 
nate of  Rome  and  the  university  of  Paris.  The 
learning  of  a  theological  school,  and  the  ignorance 
y^  of 

*  Tbe  Capitoline  gaipes  (sertamen  quinquenale,  liiustcum^ 
cquestre,  gymnicum)  were  instituted  by  Domitian  (Sueton. 
c.  4.)  in  the  year  of  Christ  S6,  (Ccnsorin.  de  Die  Nat  all, 
c.  xviii.  p.  100.  edit.  Hav^rcamp)*  and  were  not  abolished  in 
the  4th  century,  (Apsonjus  de  PrQfe9Sor  bus  Burdegal.  V.)* 
If  the  crown  were  given  to  superior  merit,  the  exclusion  of 
Statius  (CapitoSa  nostrse  inliciata  lyrse,  Sylv.  1.  iii.  v.  31.) 
may  do  honour  to  the  gam,es  of  the  Capitol  ^  but  the  Latin 
poets  who  lived  before  Dpmitian  were  crowned  only  in  the  pub- 
lic opinion. 

f  Petrarch  and  the  senators  of  Rome  were  ignorant  that 
the  laurel  was  not  the  Capitoline,  but  the  Delphic  crown, 
(Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xv.  39.  Hist.  Critique  de  la  Republique 
des  Lettres,  torn,  i,  p.  150—220.).  The  victors  in  the  Ca- 
pitol were  crowned  with  a  garland  of  oak-leaves,  (Martial, 
2.  iv.  epigram  540* 

it  The  pious  grandson  of  Laura  has  laboured,  and  not  with- 
out success,  to  vindicate  her  immaculate  chastity  against  the 
censures  of  the  grave,  and  the  sneers  of  the  profane,'  (tom.  if. 
^otcfi,  p.  7$— .82.). 
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CHAP,   of  a  lawless  city,  were  alike  unqualified  to  bestow 
«      ^  V'  the  ideal,  though  immortal,  wreath  which  genius 
may  obtain  from  the  free  applause  of  the  public 
and  of  posterity ;  but  the  candidate  dismissed  this 
troublesome  reflection,  and,  after  some  moments  of 
complacency  and  suspense,  preferred  the  summons 
of  the  metropolis  of  the  world. 
His  poetic       The  ceremony  of   his   coronation  *  was  per- 
licn  at       formed  in  the  Capitol,  by  his  friend  and  patron 
*^*T^n      *^^  supreme  magistrate  of  the  republic.     Twelve 
I34T.  *     patrician  youths  were  arrayed  in  scarlet ;  six  re- 
Apnl  8.    prcsenlatives  of   the  most  illustrious  families,  in 
green  robes,  with  garlands    of  flowers,   accom^- 
panied  the  procession ;  in  the  midst  of  the  princes 
and  nobles,  the  senator.  Count  of  Anguillara,  a 
kinsman  of  the  Colonna,  assumed  his  throne  ;  and, 
at  the  voice  of  an  herald,  Petrarch  arose.     After 
discoursing  on  a  text  of  Virgil,  and  thrice  repeat- 
ing his  vows  for  the  prosperity  of  Rome,  he  knelt 
^efore  the  throne,  and  received  from  the  senator  a 
laurel  crown,  with  a  more  precious  declaration, 
«  This  is  the  reward  of    merit.*'     The  people 
shouted,  **  Long  life  to  the  Capitol  and  the  poet  I'* 
A  sonnet  in  praise  of  Rome  was  accepted  as  the 
effusion  of  genius  and  gratitude;   and  after  the 
whole  procession  had  visited  the  Vatican,  the  pro- 
fane wreath  was  suspended  before  the  shrine  of 
St  Peter.     In  the   act  of   diploma  t  which  was 

presented 

*  The  whole  process  of  Petrarch's  coronation  is  accurately 
described  by  the  Abbe  de  Sade,  (torn,  i,  p.  425 — 435.  torn, 
ii.  p.  I — 6.  notes,  p.  i — 13.)»  from  his  own  writings,  and  the 
Kotnan  Oiary  of  Ludovico  Monaldeschi,  without  odixing  in 
this  authentic  narrative  the  more  recent  fables  of  Sanni^ccio 
pelbene. 

f  The  original  act  is  printed  among  the  Pieces  Justificatives 
in  the  Meiuoires  sur  Petrarquc,  torn.  iii.  p.  50— 53. 
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presented  to  Petrarch,  fh^  title  and  prerogatives  of  c  h  a  p. 
poet-laureat  are  ^  revived  in  the  Capitol,  after  the 
lapse  of  thirteen  hundred  years ;  and  he  receives 
the  perpetual  privilege  of  wearing,  at  his  choice,  a 
crown  of  laurelj^  ivy,  or  myrtle,  of  assuming  the 
.poetic  habit,  and  of  teaching,  disputing,  interpre- 
ting, and  composing  in  all  places  whatsoever,  and 
on  all  subjects  of  literature.     The  grant  was  rati- 
fied by  the  authority  of  the  senate  and  people  j  and 
the  character  of  citizen  was  the  recompence  of 
his  affection  for  the  Roman  name.     They  did  him 
honour,  but  they  did  him  justice,  .  In  the  familiar 
society  of  Cicero  and  Livy,  he  had  imbibed  the 
ideas  of  an  ancient  patriot;  and  his  ardent  fancy 
kindled  every  idea  to  a  sentiment,*  and  every  senti- 
ment to  a  passion.     The  aspect  of  the  seven  hills 
and  their  majestic  ruins,  confirmed  these  lively  im- 
pressions ;  and  he  loved  a  country  by  whose  liberal 
spirit  he  had  been  crowned  and  adopted.    The  po- 
verty and  debasement  of  Rome  excited  the.indig- 
nation  and  pity  of  her  grateful  son ;  he  dissembled 
the  faults  of  his  fellow-citizens;  applauded  with 
partial  fondness  the  last  of  their  heroes  and  ma- 
trons J  and  in  the  remembrance  of  the  past,  in  the 
hope  of  the  future,  was  pleased  to  forget  the  mi- 
series of  the  present  time.    Rome  was  still  the  law- 
ful mistress  of  the  world.    The  Pope  and  the  Em- 
peror,  her  bishop  and  general,  had  abdicated  their 
station  by  an  inglorious  retreat  to  the  Rhone  and 
the  Danube ;    but  if  she  could  resume  her  virtue, 
the  republic  might,  again  vindicate  her  liberty  and 
dominion.     Amidst  the  indulgenco  of  enthusiasm 

.  and 
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CHAP,  ^d  eloquence  ♦,  Petrarch,  Italy,  and  Europe^  were 
Lxx.  astonished  by  a  revolution,  which  realized,  for  a 
moment,  his  most  splendid  visions.  The  rise  and 
fell  of  the  tribune,  Rienzi,  will  occupy  the  follow- 
ing pages  t-  The  subject  is  interesting,  the  ma^ 
terials  are  rich,  and  the  glance  of  a  patriot-bard  | 
will  sometimes  vivify  the  copious,  but  simple  nar- 
rative of  the  Florentine  ||,  and  more  especially  of 
the  Roman  §  historian* 

In 

*  To  find  the  proofs  of  his  enthtisiastn  for  Rome,  I  need 
only  request  that  the  reader  would  open,  by  chance,  either 
Petrarch,  or  his  French  biographer.  The  latter  has  descri- 
bed the  poet^s  first  vi^it  to  Rome,  (tom.  i.  p*  323 — SSSO^ 
But  in  the  place  of  much  idle  rhetoric  and  morality,  Petratch 
xnight  have  amused  the  present  and  future  age  with  an  origi- 
nal account  of  the  city  and  his  coronation* 

f  It  has  been  treated  by  the  pen  of  a  Jesuit,  the  P.  dk 
Cerceau,  whose  posthumous  work  (Conjuration  de  Nicholas 
Gabrini,  dit  de  Rieuzi  Tyran  de  Rome,  en  1347)  was  pul> 
lished  at  Paris,  1748,  in  i2mo.  I  am  indebted  to  him  fot 
some  facts  and  documents  in  John  Hocsemius,  canon  of  Liege, 
a  contemporary  historian,  (Fabricius,  Bibliot.  Lat.  med.  JEvi^ 
tom  iii.  p.  273.  tom.  iv.  p.  H$,). 

J  The  Abb^  de  Sade,  who  sp  freely  ei^patiates  on  the  hi^* 
toryof  the  14th  century,  might  treat,  as  his  proper  subject, 
a  revolution  in  which  the  heart  of  Petrarch  was  so  deeply  en- 
gaged, (Memoirs,  tom.  ii.  p.  50.  51,  320—417.  notes,  p.  79 
—76^  tom.  iii.  p.  221 — 243.  366—375.).  Not  an  idea  or  ^ 
fact  in  the  writings  of  Petrarch  has  probably  escaped  him. 

II  Giovanni  Villani,  L  xii.  c.  89.  104.  in  Muratori,  Rerum 
Italicarum  Scriptores,  torn,  xiii,  p.  969.  970.  981 — 983. 

J  In  his  3d  volume  of  Italian  Antiquities,  (p.  249 — 548.), 
Muratori  has  inserted  the  Fragmenta  Historise  Romanse  ab 
Anno  J  3  27  usque  ad  Annum  1354,  in  the  original  dialect  of 
Rome  or  Naples  in  the  14th  century,  apd  a  Latin  version  foir 
the  benefit  of  strangers.  It  contains  the  most  particular  and 
authentic  life  of  Cola  (Nicholas)  di  Rienzi,  which  had  been 
'printed  at  Bracciano,  1627,  in  4to,  under  the  name  of  Tom^jo 
Fortifiocca,  who  is  only  mentioned  in  this  work  as  having  been 
jpunished  hy  the  tribune  for  forgery.      Human  nature  is 

sc^rc^ly 
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In  a  quarter  of  the  city,  which  was  inhabited  only  chap. 
by  mechanics  and  Jews,  the  marriage  of  an  inn-  ,  ^^^*  . 
keeper  and  a  washerwoman  produced  the  future  ^}^^^' 

,   ,.  r  T\  1-1  f  .  character, 

dehverer  of  Rome  *.   From  such  parents,  Nicholas  and  pa. 
Rienzi  Gabrini  could  inherit  neither  dignity  nor  si^nV^of^' 
fortune  ; '  and  the  gift-  of  a  liberal  education,  which  Rienzi. 
they  painfully  bestowed,  was  the  cause  of  his  glory 
and  untimely  end.     The  study  of  ^history  and  elo- 
quence,  the  writings  of  Cicero,  Seneca,  Livy,  Cae- 
sar, and  Valerius   Maximus,   elevated  above  his 
equals  and  contemporaries  the  genius  of  the  young 
plebeian  j  he  perused  with  indefatigable  diligence 
the  manuscripts  and  marbles  of  antiquity  ;  loved  to 
dispense  his  knowledge  in  .familiar  language;  and 
was  often  provoked  to  exclaiai,  **  Where  are  now 
•*  these  Romans  ?  their  virtue,  their  justice,  their 
5*  power  ?  why  was  I  not  bom  in  those  happy 
*<  times  t  ?**     When  the  republic  addressed  to  the 

throne 

scarcely  capable  of  such  su})lime  or  stupid  isopartialitj  ^  but 
v;hosoever  is  the  author  of  these  Fragments,  he  wrote  on  the 
spot,  and  at  the  time,  and  paints,  without  design  or  art,  the 
manners  of  Rome,  and  the  character  of  the  tribune. 

*  The  first  and  splendid  period  of  Rienzi,  his  tribunitian 
government,  is  contained  in  the  28th  chapter  of  the  Frag- 
ments, (p.  399"-'479')«  which,  in  the  new  division,  forms  thcr 
2d  book  of  the  history  in  xxxviii  smaller  chapters  or  sections* 

f  The  reader  may  be  pleased  with  a  specimen  of  the  ori- 
ginal idiom  :  Fo  da  soa  juventutine  nutricato  di  latte  dc  elo* 
quentia,  bono  gramatico,  megliore  rettuorico,  autorista  bravo* 
Dch  como  ct  quanto  era  veloce  Icirore !  moito  usava  Tito 
Livio,  Seneca,  et  Tullio,  et  Balerio  Massimo,  molto  li  dilet- 
tava  le  magnificentie  di  Julio,  Cesare  raccontare.  I'utta  la 
die  se  specuUva  neg]^  intagli  di  marmo  lequali  iaccio  intorno 
Roma.  Non  era  altri  che  esso,  che  sapesse  lejere  li  antichi 
patafEi.  Tutte  scritture  antiche  vulgarizzava  *,  quesse  fiure 
di  marmo  justamente  interpretava.  Oh  come  spesso  diceva, 
**  Dove  suoco  quelU  kuoni  Romani  ?  dove  ene  loro  somma 
**  justitia  ?  poleramme  trovare  in  tempo  che  qucssi  siuriano  I'* 
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CHAP,  throne  of  AvlgAon  an  embassy  of  the  three  orders^ 
the  spirit  and  eloquence  of  Rienzi  recommended 
him  to  a  place  among  the  thirteen  deputies  of  the 
commons.  The  orator  had  the  honour  of  ha- 
ranguing Pope  Clement  the  Sixths  and  the  satisfac- 
tion of  conversing  with  Petrarch,  a  congenial  mind ; 
but  his  aspiring  hopes  were  chilled  by  disgrace  and 
poverty  ;  and  the  patriot  was  reduced  to  a  single 
garment,  and  the  charity  of  the  hospital.  From 
this  misery  lie  was  relieved  by  the  sense  of  merit, 
or  the  smile  of  favour ;  and  the  employment  of 
apostolic  notary  .afforded  him  a  daily  stipend  of 
five  gold  florins,  a  more  honourable  and  extensive 
connection,  and  the  right  of  contrasting,  both  iii 
words  and  actions,  his  own  integrity  with  the  vices 
of  the  state.  The  eloquence  of  Rienzi  was  prompt 
and  persuasive ;  the  multitude  is  always  prone  to 
envy  and  censure ;  he  was  stimulated  by  the  loss  of 
a  brother,  and  the  impunity  of  the  assassins ;  nor 
was  it  possible  to  excuse  or  exaggerate  the  public 
calamities.  The  blessings  of  peace  and  justice,  for 
which  civil  society  has  been  instituted,  were  banishr 
ed'  from  Rome ;  the  jealous  citizens,  who  might 
have  endured  every  personal  or  pecuniary  injury, 
were  most  deeply  wounded  in  the  dishonour  of 
their  wives  and  daughters  *  ;  they  were  equally 
oppressed  by  the  arrogance  of  the  nobles,  and  the 
corruption  of  the  magistrates ;  and  the  abuse  of 
arms,  or  of  laws,  was  the  only  circumstance  that 
distinguished  the  lions  from  the  dogs  and  serpents 

of 

*  Petrarch  compares  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans,  with  the 
«asy  temper  of  the.  husbands  of  Avignon,^  (Memoires,  torn,  i. 
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of  the  Capitol'.  These  aUegorics^l  emblems  were  chap. 
variously  repeated  in  the  ^ctures  which  Rienzi  .  ^  . 
exhibited  in  the  streets  and  churches ;  and  while 
the  spectators  gazed  with  curious  wonder,  the  bold 
and  ready  orator  unfolded  the  meaning,  applied  the 
satire,  inflamed  their  passions,  and  announced  a  dis^ 
tant  hope  of  comfort  and  deliverance.  The  privi- 
leges of  Rome,  her  eternal  sovereignty  over  her 
princes  and  provinces,  was  the  theme  of  his  public 
and  priyatediscourse ;  and  a  monument  of  servitude 
becatne  in  his  hands  a  title  and  incentive  of  liberty. 
The  decree  of  the  senate,  which  granted  the  most 
ample  prerogatives  to  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  had 
been  inscribed  on  a  cppper-plate  still  extant  in  the 
choir  of  the  church  of  St  John  Lateran  *.  A  nu- 
merous assembly  of  nobles  and  plebeians  was  invited 
tp  this  political  lecture,  and  a  convenient  theatre 
was  erected  for  their  reception.  The  notary  ap- 
peared in  a  magnificent  and  mysterious  habit,  ex- 
plained the  inscription  by  a  versidn  and  commen- 
tary t,  and  descanted  with  eloquence  and  zeal  on 
the  ancient  glories  of  the  senate  and  people,  from 
whom  all  legal  authority  was  derived.     The  supine 

ignorance 

♦  The  fragments  of  the  Lex  Regia  may  be  found  in  the  in- 
scriptions of  Gruter,  tom^i.  p.  242.  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ta- 
citus of  Ernesti,  with  some  learned  ;iotes  of  the  editor^  toni.  ii. 

f  I  cannot  overlook  a  stupendous  and  laughable  blunder  of 
Hienzi.  The  Lex  Regia  empowers  Vespasian  to  enlarge  the 
Pom<srium,  a  word  familiar  to  every  antiquary.  It  was  not 
fo  to  the  tribune  \  he  confounds  it  with  fomarium,  an  orchard, 
translates  lo  Jardino  de  Roma  cioene  Italia,  and  is  copied  by 
the  less  excuseable  ignorance  of  the  Latin  translator  (p.  406  ), 
ind  the  French  historian  (p.  33.)'  Even  the  learning  of 
Muratori  has  slumbered  over  the  passage^ 
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c  HA  P.  ignorance  of  the  nobles  wa$  incapable  of  discerning 
<-  /,  ■  >  the  serious  tendency  of  such  representations ;  they 
might,  sometimes  chastise  v/ith  words  and  blows  the 
plebeian  reformer ;  but  he  was  often  suffered  in 
the  Colonna  palace  to  amuse  the  company  with  his 
threats  and  predictions  ;  and  the  modem  Brutus  * 
was  concealed  under  the  mask  of  folly  and  the  cha* 
racter  of  a  buflfoon.  While  they  indulged  their  con- 
tempt,  the  restoration  of  the  good  estate^  his  faivourite 
expression,  was  entertained  among  the  people  as  a 
desirable,  a  possible,  and  at  length  as  an  approach*- 
ing  event ;  and  while  all  had  the  disposition  to  ap- 
plaud, some  had  the  courage  to  assist  their  promised 
deliverer. 
He  as.  A  prophecy,  or  rather  a  summons,  affixed  on  the 

go™"nl^^  church-door  of  St  George,  was  the  first  public  evi- 
mcnt  of     dence  of  his  designs ;  a  nocturnal  assembly  of  aa 

Rome,         ,         ,      ,    .  .  ^  ^  .  i_     / 

A.  D.  hundred  citizens  on  mount  Aventme,  the  first  step 
May7o. ;  ^^  ^^^^^  execution.  After  an  oath  of  secrecy  and 
aid,  he  represented  to  the  conspirators  the  import- 
ance and  facility  of  their  enterprise ;  that  the  nobles, 
without  union  or  resources,  were  strong  only  in  the 
fear  of  their  imaginary  strength ;  that  all  power,  as 
well  as  right,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  people  j  that 
the  revenues  of  the  apostolical  chamber  might  re- 
lieve the  public  distress ;  and  that  the  Pope  him- 
self would  approve  their  victory  over  the  common 
enemies  of  government  and  frieedom.  After  secu- 
,ring  a  faithful  band  to  protect  his  first  declaration^ 

h^ 

*  Priori  (Bruio)  tamen  similior,  juvenis  uterque,  longe  in- 
genio  quam  cujus  simulationem  induerat,  ut  sub  hoc  obtentu, 

liberator  ille  P.  R.  aperiretur  tempore  suo illc  rcgi- 

bus,  hie  tyrannis  contemptus,  (Opp.  p.  536.)« 
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lie  proclaimed  through  the  city,  by  sound  of  trum-  chap, 
pet,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  following  day  all  ^^^* 
persons  should  assemble  without  arms  before  the 
church  of  St  Angelo,  to  provide  for  the  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  good  estate.  The  whole  night  was 
employed  in  the  celebration  of  thirty  masses  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  and  in  the  morning,  Rienzi,  bare- 
headed,  but  in  complete  armour,  issued  from  the 
church,  encompassed  by  the  hundred  conspirators. 
Thev  Pope's  vicar,  the  simple  bishop  of  Orvieto, 
who  had  been  persuaded  to  sustain  a  part  in  this 
singular  ceremony,  marched  on  his  right  hand  j 
and  three  great  standards  were  borne  aloft  as  the 
emblems  of  their  design.  In  the  first,  the  banner 
of  liberty  J  Rome  was  seated  on  two  lions,  with  a 
palm  in  one  hand,  and  a  globe  in  the  other;  St 
Paul,  with  a  drawn  sword,  was  delineated  in  the 
banner  oi  justice  ;  and  in  the  third,  St  Peter  held 
the  keys  of  concord  and  peace.  Rienzi  was  encou- 
raged by  the  presence  and  applause  of  an  innu- 
merable crowd,  who  understood  little,  and  hoped 
much  ;  and  the  procession  slowly  rolled  forwards 
from  the  castle  of  St  Angelo  to  the  Capitol.  His 
triumph  was  disturbed  by  some  secret  emotion, 
which  he  laboured  to  suppress ;  he  ascended  with- 
out opposition,  and  with  seeming  confidence,  the 
citadel  of  the  republic ;  harangued  the  people 
from  the  balcony ;  and  received  the  most  flattering 
confirmation  of  his  acts  and  laws.  The  nobles,  as 
if  destitute  of  arms  and  counsels,  beheld  in  silent 
consternation  this  strange  revolution ;  and  the  mo- 
ment had  been  prudently  chosen,  when  the  most 
formidable,  Stephen  Colonna,  was  absent  from  the 

city. 
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CHAP.    city.     On  the  first  rumour  he  returned  to  his 
'     ^  '  '  palace,  affected  to  despise  this  plebeian  tumult,  and 
V  declared  to  the  messenger  of  Rienzi,  that  at  his 
leisure  he  would  cast  the  madman  from  the  win- 
dows of  the  Capitol.    The  great  bell  instantly  rang 
an  alarm,  and  so  rapid  was  the  tide,  so  urgent  was 
the  danger,  that  Colonna  escaped  with  precipitation 
to  the  suburb  of  St  Laurence  ;  from  thence,  after 
a  moment's  refreshment,  he  continued  the  same 
'  speedy  career,  till  he  reached  in  safety  his  caStle  of 
Palestrin^,  lamenting  his  own  imprudence,  which 
had  not  trampled  the  spark  of  this  mighty  confla- 
gration.    A  general  and  peremptory  order  was 
issued  from  the  Capitol  to  all  the  nobles,  that  they 
should  peaceably  retire  to  their  estates.     They  o- 
beyed ;  and  their  departure  secured  the  tranquillity 
of  the  free  and  obedient  citizens  of  Rome, 
with  the        But  such  Voluntary  obedience  evaporates  with 
office  of     Ae  first  transports  of  zeal ;  and  Rienzi  felt  the  im- 
tribune,     portance  of  justifying  his  usurpation  by  a  regular 
form,  and  a  legal  title.     At  his  own  choice,  the 
Roman  people  would  have  displayed  their,  attach- 
ment and  authority,  by  lavishing  on  his  head  the 
names  of  Senator  or  Consul,  of  King  or  Emperon 
He  preferred  the  ancient  and  modest  appellation  of 
Tribune  ;  the  protection  of  the  commons  was  the 
essence  of  that  sacred  office  j  and  they  were  igno- 
rant, that  it  had  never  been  invested  with  any 
share  in  the  legislative  or  executive  powers  of  the 
Laws  of     republic.     In  this  character,  and  with  the  consent 
IstafcT     ^f  ^^^  Romans,  the  Tribune  enacted  the  most 
salutary  laws  for  the  restoration  and  maintenance 

.  of 
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of  the  good  estate.   By  tlve  first  be  fulfuls  the  \riah  chap. 
of  honesty  and  inexperience,  that  no  eivil  suit  should  ■     ^'/''r 
be  protracted  beyond  the  terih  of  fifteen  days.  The  ' 
danger  of  frequent  perjury  might  justify  the  pro- 
nouncing against  a  fals^  accuser  the  same  penalty 
which  his  evidence  would  havp  inflicted  J  the  dis- 
orders of  the  times  might  compel  the  legislator  to 
punish  tfvery  homicide  with  death,  and  every  injury 
with  equal  retaliation.     But  the  execution  of  jus-     '  • 
tice  was  hopeless  till  he  had  previously  abolished 
the  tyranny  of  the  nobles.     It  was  formerly  pro- 
vided, that  none,  except  the  supreme  magistrate, 
should  possess  or  copimatid  the  gates,  bridges,  or 
towers,  of  the  state;    that  iio  private  gafrisoos 
should  be  introduced  into  the  tomis  or  castles  of 
the  Roman  territory  ;  that  none  should  bear  arms,' 
or  presume  to  fortify  their  houses  in  the  city  oj"  ' 

country ;  that  the  barons  should  be  r^esponsible  for  • 
the  safety  of  the  highways,  and  the  free  passage  of 
provisions ;  and  that  the  protection  of  malefactors 
and  robbers  should  be  expiated  by  a  fine  of  a  thou- 
sand marks  of  silver.  But  these  i'^gulations  would 
have  been  impotent  and  nugatory,  had  not  the  li^ 
Centious  nobles  been  awed  by  the  sword  of  the  ci- 
vil power*  A  sudden  alarm  from  the  bell  of  the' 
Capitol  could  still  summon  to  the  standard  above 
twenty  thousand  volunteers  i  the  support  of  the 
tribune  and  the  laws  required  a  more  regular  and 
permanent  force.  In  each  ha^rbour  of  the  coast,  a 
vessel  was  stationed  for  the  assurance  of  commerce  ^ 
a  standing  militia  of  three  hundred  an4  sixty  horse 
tod  thirteen  hundred  foot  was  levied,  clothed^ 
VojL.  XIL  ,    Z  and 
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CHAP,    and  paid  in  the  thirteen  quarters  of  the  city  ;  and 
.  y^^^    I  the  spirit  of  a  commonwealth  may  b§  traced  in  the 
grateful  allowance  of  one  hundred  florins,  orpounds^ 
to  the  heirs  of  every  soldier  who  lost  his  life  in  the 
service  of  his  country.     For  the  maintenance  of 
the'  public  defence,  for  the  establishment  of  grana- 
-  ries,  for  the  relief  of  widows,  orphans,  and  indigent 
convents,  Rienzi  applied,  without  fear  of  sacrilege, 
the  revenues  of  the  apostolic  chamber ;  the  three 
branches  of  hearth-money,  the  salt-dtity,  and  the 
customs,  were  each  of  the  annual  produce^ of  one 
hundred  thousand  florins  *  ;  and  scandalous  were 
the  abuses,  if  in  four  or  five  months  the  amount  of 
the  salt-duty  could  be  trebled  by  his  judicious  oeco* 
nomy.  After  thus  restoring  the  forces  and  finances 
of  the  republic,  the  Tribune  recalled  the  nobles 
from  their  ^litary  independence;  required  their 
personal  appearance  in  the  Capitol ;  and  imposed 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  government,  and 
of  submission  to  the  laws  of  the  good  estate.     Ap- 
prehensive  for  their  safety,  but  still  more  apprehen- 
sive of  the  danger  of  a  refusal,  the  princes  and  ba- 
rons returned  to  their  houses  at  Rome,  in  the  garb 
of  simple  and  peaceful  citizens  ;  the  Colonna  and 
•Ursini,   the  Savelli    and  Frangipani,  were  con- 
founded before  the  tribunal  of  a  plebeian,  of  the 
vile  buflFobn  whom  they  had  so  often  derided,  and 

their 

*  Jn  one  MS.  I  read  (1.  ii.  c.  4/  p.  409.)  perfumante  qua- 
tro  /o//r,  in  another  quatro^nW,  an  important  variety,  since 
the  florin  was  worth  ten  Romaif  soiuS^  (Muratpri,  dissert. 
xxviiL). '  The  former,  leading  would  give  us  a  population  of 
25,000,  the  latter  of  250,000  families  ^  and  I  much  fear 
that  the  former  is  more  consistent  with  the  decay  of  Rome  and 
her  territory. 
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their  disgrace  was  aggravated^ by  the  iodignatioft  Chap. 
which  they  vainly  struggled  to  disguise.  The  same  .  -•^^^V> 
oath  was  successively  pf'oriouttced  by  the  several 
orders  of  society,  the  clergy  and  gentlemen,  the 
judges  and  notaries^  the  merchants  and  artizans, 
and  the  gradual  descent  was  marked  by  the  increase 
df  sincerity  and  zeal.     They  swore  to  live  and  die     ' 
with  the  j'epublic  and  the  church,  whose  interest 
was  artfully  united  by  the  nominal  association  of 
the  Bishoj^  of  Orvietto^  the  Pope's  vicar,  to  the  of* 
fice  of  tribune.     It  was  the  boast  of  Rienzi,  that  he 
had  delivered  the  throne  and  patrimony  of  St  Petef 
from  a  rebellious  aristocracy  j   and  Clement  th6  , 
Sixth,  who  rejoiced  in  its  fall^  affected  to  believe 
the  professions,  to  applaud  the  merite,  and  to  con- 
firm  the  title,  of  his  trusty  servant.     The  speech, 
perhaps^  the  mindj  of  the  Tribune,  was  inspired 
with  a  lively  regard  far  the  purity  of  the  faith  ;  he 
insinuated  his  claim  to  a  supernatural  mission  from 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  enforcexl  by  an  heatvy  forfeiture* 
the  annual  duty  of  confession  and  communion ; 
and  strictly  guarded  the  spiritual  as  Well  as  tempo- 
ral welfare  of  his  faithful  people  *; 

Never^  perhaps,  has  the  energy  and  eflfect  of  a  Ficcdoni 
smglemind  been  mote  remarkably  felt  than  in  th6  Iptfvf^oi  * 
sudden,  though  transient,  reformation  of  Rome  thcRo- 
by  the  Tribune  Rienzi.    A  den  of  robbers  was  public/ 
converted  to  the  discipline  of  a  camp  or  convent ; 
patient  lo  hear,  swift  to  redress^  inexorable  to 

Z  2  punish^ 

*  Hocseniius,  p.  398.  apud  da  Cerceatt,  Hist,  d^  Rienzi^ 
p.  I94.  'I'he  fifteen  tribunitian  laws  may  be  found  iii  the  Ro- 
man historian  (whom  for  brevity  I  shall  name)  Fortifio^ca^ 
1.  ii.  c<  4. 
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CHAP,  punish,  his  tribunal  was  alway^  acces^ble  let  the' 
Lxx.  poor  and  stranger;  nor  could  birth,  or  dignity,- 
or  the  immunities  of  the  church,  protect  the  of- 
fender  or  his  accomplices.  The  privileged  houses^ 
the  private  sanctuaries  in  Rome,  on  which  no  officer 
of  justice  would  presume  to  trespass,  were  abolish- 
ed ;  and  he  2^plied  the  timber  and  iron  of  their 
'  barricades  in  the  fortifications  of  the  Capitol.  The 
venerable  father  of  the  Colonna  was  exposed  in  his 
own  palace  to  the  double  shame  of  being  desirous,^ 
and  of  being  unable,  to  protect  a  criminal.  A 
mule,  with  a  jar  of  oil,  had  been  stolen  near  Capra« 
sdca ;  and  the  lord  of  the  Ursini  family  was  con- 
demned to  restore  the  damage,  and  to  discharge  a 
fine  of  four  hundred  florins  for  his  negligence  in 
guarding  the  highways.  Nor  were  the  persons  of 
the  barons  more  inviolate  than  thdr  lands  or  houses^ 
and,  either  from  accident  or  design,  the  same  im-  , 
partial  rigour  was  exercised  against  the  heads  of 
'  the  adverse  factions.  Peter  Agapet  Colonna,  who 
had  himself  been  senator  of  Rome,  was  arrested  in 
the  street  for  injury  or  debt ;  and  justice  was  ap-' 
peased  by  the  tardy  execution  of  Martin  Ursini^ 
who,  among  his  various  acts  of  violence  and  rapine^ 
had  pillaged  a  shipwrecked  ves^l  at  tne  mouth  of 
the  Tyber*.  His  name,  the  purple  of  two  cardi- 
nals,. 

•  Fortifiocca,  1.  ii.  c.  1 1.  From  the  account  of  this  ship- 
'  wreck,  we  learn  some  circumstances  of  the  trade  and  naviga- 
tion of  the  age.  i.  The  ship  was  built  and  freighted  at  Naples 
for  the  ports  of  Marseilles  jmd  Avignon.  2.  The  sailors  were 
of  Naples  and  the  isle  of  Oenaria,  less  skilful  than  those  of 
Sicily  and  Genoa.  3.  The  navigation  from  Marseilles  was  a- 
coasting  voyage  to  the.  mouth  of  the  Tyber,  where  they  took 
shelter  in  a^torm,  but,  instead  of  finding  the  current,  unfor- 
tunately 
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uals,  his  undes,  a  recent  marriage.,  and  a  mortal  chap. 
disease,  were  disregarded  by  the  inflexible  Tribune,  v.,  ,  ^  *  „ 
who  had  chosen  his  yictim.     The  public  officers 
dragged  him  from  his  palace  and  nuptial,  bed  ;  his 
trial  was  short  and  satisfactory  ;  the  bell  of  the  Ca- 
pitol convened  the  people  ;  stript  of  his  mantle,  on 
his  knees,  with  his  hands  bound  behind  his  back, 
he  heard  the  sentence  of  death  ;  and,  after  a  brief 
confession^  Ursini  was  led  away  to  the  gallows* 
After  such  an  example,  none  who  were  conscious 
of  guilt  could  hope  for  impunity,  and  the  flight  of 
the  wcked,  the  licentious,  and  the  idle,  soon  puri- 
fied the  city  and  territory  of  Rome.     In  this  time 
{says  the  historian)  the  woods  began  to  rejoice  that 
they  were  no  longer  infested  with  robbers  j  the 
oxen  began  to  plow  ;  the  pilgrims  visited  the  sanc- 
tuaries }  the  roads  and  inns  were  replenished  with 
travellers ;  trade,  plenty,  and  good  faith,  were  re- 
storejd  in  the  markets ;  and  a  purse  of  gold  might 
be  exposed  without  danger  in  the  midst  of  the  high.- 
!5vay.     As  soon  as  the  life  and  property  of  th^sub- 
ject  are  secure,  the  labours  and  rewards  of  industry 
spontaneously  revive.     Rome  wa^  still  the  nietro-    , 
polis  of  the  Christian  world ;  and  the  fame  and 
fortunes  of  the  Tribune  were  diflfiise4  in  every 
country  by  the  strangers  who  had  enjoyed  the  bless, 
ings  of  his  government. 

Z  3  The 

funatcly  lan  on  a  shoal  5  th^  vessel  was  stranded,  the  marineis 
escaped.  4.  The  cargo,  which  was  pillaged,  conastipd  of  the 
revenue  of  Provence  tor  the  royal  treasury,  many  bags  of  pep- 
per and  cinnamon,  and  bales  pf  French  cloth,  to  the  value  of 
2^,000  florins  J  a  rich  prize.  , 
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CHAF.       The  deliverance  of  his  country  inspired  Rienzi 
1-^^,^'  '  wi^h  a  vast,  and  perhaps  visionary  idea,  of  uniting 
^«  T"    Italy  in  a  great  foederative  republic,  of  which  Rome 
respected   ^hould  be  the  ancient  and  lawful  head,  and  the  free 
JjJI    ^'     cities  and  princes  the  members  and  associates.   His 
pen  was  not  less  eloquent  than  his  tongue  j  and  his 
numerous  epistles  were  delivered  to  swift  and  trusty 
messengers.     On  foot,  with  a  white  wand  in  their 
hand,  they  traversed  the  forests  and  mountains ;. 
enjoyed,  in  the  most  hostile  states^  the  sacred  se* 
curity  of  ambassadors  j  and  reported,  in  the  style 
of  flattery  or  truth,  that  the  highways  along  their 
X        passage  were  lined  with  kneeling  multitudes,  who 
implored  Heaven  for  the  success  of  thei^  underta'^ 
king.      Could   passion  have  listened  to  reason^i 
could  private  interest  have  yielded  to  the  public 
welfare,    the    supreme  tribunal  and  confederate 
union  oJF  the  Italian  republic  might  have  healed  their 
intestine  discord,  and  closed  the  Alps  against  the 
barbarians  of  the  North.     But  the  propitious  sea- 
son had  elapsed  \  and  if  Venice,  Florence,  Sienna, 
Perugia,  and  many  inferior   cities^  oflfered  their 
lives  and  fortunes  to  the  good  estate,  the  tyrants  of 
Lombardy  and  Tuscany  mu$t  4e$pise,  or  hate,  the 
plebeian  aythor  of  a  free  constitution.  From  them, 
however,  and  from  every  part  of  Italy,  the  Tribune 
received  the  most  friendly  and  respectful  answers ; 
they  were  followed  by  the  ambassadors  of  the 
princes  and  republics  j   and  in  this  foreign  con- 
flux,  on  all  the  occasions  of  pleasure  or  business, 
the  low-born  notary  could  assume  the  familiar  or 

majestic 
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majestic  courtesy  of  a  sovereign  *.    The  most  glo-  c  H  a  P. 
rioiis  circumstance  of  his  reign  was  an  appeal  to  . .  ^^ "  .« 


his  justice  ifrom  Lewis  King  of  Hungary,  who  com- 
plained, that  his  brother,  and  her  husband,  had 
been  perfidiously  strangled  by  Jane  Queen  of 
Naples!  ;  her  guilt  or  innocence  was  pleaded  in  a 
solemn  trial  at  Rome  ;  but,  after  hearing  the  advo- 
cates J,  the  Tribune  adjourned  this  weighty  and  in- 
vidious cause,  which  was  soon  determined  by  the 
$word  of  the  Hungarian,  Beyond  the  Alps,  more 
especially  at^Avignon,  the  revolution  was  the  theine 
of  curiosity,  wonder,  and  applause.  Petrarch  had  and  ceic- 
been  the  private  friend,  perhaps  the  secret  counsel-  j^^tntcK 
lor,  of  Rienzi ;  his  writings  breathe  the  most  ar- 
dent spirit  of  patriotism  and  joy  ;  and  all  respect 
for  the  Pope,  all  gratitude  for  the  Colonna,  was 
lost  in  the  superior  duties  of  a  Roman  cldzen«  The 
.    *      Z4         ^^        .         poet* 

*  It  was  thus  that  Olivet  Cromweirs  old  acquaintance,  who 
remembered  his  vulgar  and  ungracious  entrapce  into  the  House 
qi  CommonSy  were  astonishod  at  the  ease  and  mdjest^  of  the 
Protector  on  his  throne,  (see  Harris's  Life  of  Cromwell,  p.'  27 
—34,  from  Clarendon,  Warwick,  Whitelocke,  Waller,  &c.)« 
The  consciousness  of  merit  and  power  wiU  sometimes  elevate  * 

the  manners  to  the  station. 

t 

f  Sec  the  causes,  circumstances,  and  efFects,  of  the  death 
of  Andrew,  in  Giannone  (torn.  ili.  1.  xxiii.  p.  220—229.}, 
and  the  Life  of  Petra^h  (Meriioires,  tom.  ii.  p.  143 — 148« 

HS—'^S^'  375—379-  ^^^^^*   P-  2^— 37  )•    The  Abbe  de 
Sade  w'uhei  to  extenuate  her  guilt. 

]:  The  advocate  who  pleaded  against  Jean,  could  add  no^ 
thing  to  the  logical  force  and  brevity  of  his  master's  epistle.  ^ 
Johanna !  inordinata  vita  prsecedens^  retentio  potestatts  in  reg^ 
no,  neglecta  vindicta,  vir  alter  susceptus,  et  excusatio  subse* 
quens,  necis  viri  tui  te  probant  fuisse  participem  et  consortem. 
Jane  of  Naples,  and  Mary  of  Scotland,  have  a  singular  con* 
^nnity. 
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CHAP,  laurel  of  the  Capitol  maintains  the  act,  ilpplauds 
i_t  ^  *  *  the  hero,  and  mingles  ivith  some  appreheii^on  and 
advice  the  most  lofty  hopes  of  the  permanent  and 
rising  greatness  of  the  republic  ^. 
His  vices       While  Petrarch  indulged  these  prophetic  visions, 
lic$/° '     the  Roman  hero  was  fast  declining  from  the  meri- 
dian of  fame  and  power  j  and  the  people,  who  had 
gazed  with  astonishment  on  the  ascending  meteor, 
began  to  mark  the  irregularity  of  its  course,  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  light  and  obscurity.     More  eloquent 
than  judicious^  ^lore  interprising  than  resolute,  the 
fiaculties  of  Rienzi  were  not  balanced  by  cool  and 
commanding  reason;   he  magnified  in  a  tenfold 
proportion  the  objects  of  hope  and  fear  ;  and  pru^ 
dence,  which  could  not  have  erected,  did  not  pre- 
sume to  fortify  his  throne.    In  the  blaze  of  prospe- 
rity, his  virtues  were  insensibly  tinctured  with  the 
adjacent  vices  ;  justice  vrith  cruelty,  liberality  with 
profusion,  and  the  desire  of  feme  with  puerile  and 
ostentatious  vaiiity.     He  might  have  learned,  that 
the  ancient  Tribunes,  so  sti*ong  and  sacred  in  the 
public  opinion,  were  not  distinguished  in  style,  ha- 
bit, or  appearance,  from  an  ordmary  plebeian  f ; 
^nd  that  as  often  as  they  visited  the  city  on  foot,  a 

single 

•  See  the  flpistola  Hortatoria  dc  Capessenda  Rcpublica, 
from  Petrarch  to  Nicholas  Rienzi,  (Opp,  p.  535— 54o0>  ^^d 
the  5th  eclogue  or  pastoral,  a  pcrpeiual  and  obscure  allegoiy. 

f  In  his  Roman  Questions,  Plutarch  (Opuscul.  torn.  i.  p.  505, 
506.  edit.  Graec,  Hen.  Steph.)  states,  on*the  roost  constitutional 
principles,  the  simple  greatness  of  the  Tribunes,  who  were  not 
properly  magistrates,  but  a  check  on  magistracy.  It  was  their 
duty  and,  interest  ifumc^m  rxnfuvn,  lutt  fcAii  ]|mi  imvnf  ims 
'  9irirvyj(/»fu^jritf  ^^^ircff  ,  •  •  ««rMr«Tfi;$«i  hi  (n  saying  of  C. 
'   '  >  '  Curio) 
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sihgle viator^  Of  beadlq,  attended  the  exercise  of  GHAP, 
thdr  office.    The  Gracchi  would  have,  fr6wned  or  , — ^ 
smiled,  could  tHey  have  read  the  sonorous  titles  and 
epithets  of  their  successor,  "  NiCHcfLAS,  severe 

"  AND    MERCIFUL }     DELIVERER    OF    ROME  ;    DE*     ^ 
^«  FENDE^R    OF    ITALY  *  ;     FRIEND    OF    MANfKIKP, 
«f  AND  OF  LIBERTY,    PEACE,  AND  JUSTICE  }    TRI- 

<?  ^UNE  AUGUST."     Mis  theatrical  pageants  had 
prepared  the  revdiitidn;  but  Rienzi  abused,  in 
Itrxury  and  pride,  the  political  itiaxim  of  speakmg 
to  the  eyds,  a§  well  as  the  understanding  of  the 
liraltitude.     From  nature  he  had  received  the  gift    • 
of  an  handsome  person  t?  tijl  it  was  swelled  and    . 
disfigured  by  intemperance ;  and  his  propensity  to 
laughter  was  corrected  in  the  magistrate  by  the  at 
fectatioti  of  gravity  and  sternness.   He  was  clothed,  . 
at  least  on  public  occasions,  in  a  party-coloured 
robe  of  Velvet  pt  sattin,  lined  with  fur,  and  em- 
,  broidered  with  gold;  the  rode  of  justice  which  he 
carried  in  his  hand,  was  a  sceptre  of  polished  steel, 
crowned  with  a  globe  feind  cross  of  gold,  and  inclo-    . 
sjng  a  small  fragment  of  the  true  and  hofy  wood. 

Curio)  xM  fin  «^uif  Ufm  th  ?f^^;^oy  a4^<  •  •  •  •  ^»  it  futXXtt 

Rienzi,  and  Petrarch  himself,  were  incapable  perhaps  of  read- 
ing a  Greek  philosopher  j  but  they  might  have  imbibed  the 
same  modest  doctrines  from  their  favbarite  Latins,  Livy  and 
Valerius  Maximus. 

•  I  could  not  express  in  English  the  fordble,  though  bar- 
barous title  of  Zehipr  ltaliae,.tvhich  Rienzi.  assumed. 

f  Era  bellV homo  (l.ii.  g.  i.  p.  399.)-  It  is  remarkable, 
that  the  riso  sarcastico  of  the  £racciano  edition  is  wanting  in 
the  Roman  I)iIS.  from  which  Muratori'has  given  the  text,  in 
his  second  reign,  when  he  is  painted  almost  as  a  monster, 
Kienzi  travea  una  ventresca  tonna  trionfale,-  a  modo  de  uno 
^bbate  Asiaho,  or  Asinino,  (I.  iii.  c.  18.  p.  523.)* 
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CHAP.   In  his  dvil  and  religious  procesaons  through  the 
^  Lxx.     ^^^^  1^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  white  steed,  the  symbol  of 

royalty ;  the  great  banner  of  the  republic,  a  sun 
vith  a  circle  of  stars,  a  dove  ^yith  an  olive-branch, 
was  displayed  over  his  head ;  a  shower  of  gold  and 
silver  was  scattered  among  the  populace;    fifty 
guards  with  halberds  encompassed  his  person ;  z,  - 
troop  of   horse  preceded  his  march;   and  their 
tymbals  and  trumpets  were  of  massy  silver. 
The  pomp..     The  ambition  of  the  honours  of  chivalry  •  be- 
knigiit.      trayed  the  meanness  of  his  birth,  and  degraded  the 
^a^'d      inaportance  of  his  office  j.  and  the  equestrian  Tri- 
1347 1     bune  was  not  less  odious  to  the  nobles,  whom  h^ 
August  I.  j^opted,  than  to  the  plebeians  whom  he  deserted. 
All  that  yet  remained  of  treasure,  or  luxury,  or 
art,  was  exhausted  on  that  solemn  day.     Rienzi 
led  the  procession  from  the  Capitol  to4he  Lateran  ; 
the  tediousness  of  the  way  was  relieved  with  de- 
corations and  games ;  the  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and . 
military  orders  marched  under  their  various  ban- 
ners; the  Roman  ladies  attended  his  wife;  and 
.  the  ambassadors  of  Italy  might  loudly  applaud,  or 
secretly  deride,  the  novelty  of  the  pomp.    In  the 
evening,  when  they  had  reached  the  church  and 
palace  of  Constantine,  he  ths^ked  and  dismissed 
the  numerous  assembly,  withr  an  invitation  to  the 

festivaV 

*"  Strange  as  it  may  ^em,  thi$  festival  was  not  without  a 
precedent.  In  the  year  13^7,  two  barons,  a  Colonna  and  ai\ 
Ursini,  the  usual  balance,  were  created  knights  by  the  Roman 
people  \  their  bath  was  of  rose-water,  their  beds  were  decked 
ivith  royal  magnificence,  and  they  were  served  at  St  Maria-  of 
'  Araceli  in  the  Capitol,  by  the  twenty-eight  huom  htiomna^ 
They  afterwards  received  from  Robert  King  of  Naples  the 
aword  of  chivalry;  (Hist.  Rom.  1.  i.  c.  2.  p.  259.). 
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festival  of  the  ensuing  day.    From  the  hands  of  a  chap. 
v;enerable  knight  he  received  the  order  6f.  the  Holy  '  j 

Ghost ;  the  purification  of  the  bath  was  a  previous 
ceremony ;  but  in  no  step  of  his  life  did  Rienzi 
ea^cite  such  scandal  and  censure,  as  by  the  profane 
use  of  the  porphyry  vase,  in  which  Constamine  (a 
foolish  legend)  had  been  healed  of  his  leprosy  by 
Pope  Sylvester*.  With  equal  presumption  tlie 
Tribune  watched  or  reposed  within  the  consecrated 
preciricts  of  the  baptistery ;  and  the  failure  of  his 
state-bed  was  interpreted  as  an  omen  of  his  approach- 
ing  downfall.  At  the  hoiir  of  worship  he  shewed 
hiniself  to  the  returning  crowds  in  a  majestic  at^i- 
tude,  with  a  robe  of  purple,  his  sword,  and  gilt 
spurs  ;  but  the  holy  rites  were  soon  interrupted  by 
|iis  levity  and  insolencct  Rising  from  his  throne, 
and  advancing  towards  the  congregation,  he  pro- 
claimed in  a  loud  voice,  **  We  summon  to  our 
^'  tribunal.  Pope  Clement ;  and  command  him  to 
*'  reside  in  his  diocese  of  Rome ;  we  also  summon 
"  the  sacred  .college  of  Cardinals  f.  We  again  ^ 
^'  summon  the  two  pretenders,  Charles  of  Bohe- 
f*  mia,  and  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  who  style  themselves 
!*  Emperors  j  we  likewise  summon  all  the  electors 
,   '  "of        ' 

*  All  parties  believed  in  the  leprosy  and  bath  of  Coristan- 
f  ine  (Petrarch,  Epist.  Famil.  vi.  2.\  and  Rienzi  justified  his 
own  conduct  by  observing  to  the  court  of  Avignon,  that  a 
vase  which  had  been  used  by  a  Pagan,  could  not  be  profaned 
by  a  pious  Christian*  Yet  this  crime  is  specified  in  the  bull 
of  excommunication,  (Hocsemius,  apud  du   Cerceau,  p.  189.    • 

f  This  verbal  summons  of  Pope  Glement  VI.  vvbieh  rests  on 
the  authority  of  the.  Roman  historian  and  a  Vatican  MS.  is 
disputed  by  the  biographer  of  Petrarch,  (torn',  ii.  not.  p.  70 — 
76.)>  with  arguments  rather  of  decency  than  of  weight.  The 
court  of  Avignon  might  not  *chuse  to  agitate  this  delicate 
Question.   / 
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CHAP.  ^^  of  Germany,  to  inform  us  on  what  pretence 
Lxx.  <c  ^^y  jj^^^  usurpejl  the  mialienable  right  of  the 
^  Roman  people,  the  ancient  and  lawful  sove- 
•*  reigns  of  the  empire  •/*  Unsheathing  his  maiden 
sword,  he  thrice  brandished  it  to  the  three  parts  of 
the  world,  and  thrice  repeated  the  extravagant  de- 
daration,  "  And  this  too  is  mine !"  The  Pope's 
vicar,  the  bishop  of  Orvieto,  attempted  to  check 
this  career  of  folly ;  but  his  feeble  protest  was 
silenced  by  martial  music;  and,  instead  of  with* 
drawing  from  the  assembly,  he  consented  to  dine 
with  his  brother  Tribune,  at  a  table  which  had  hi- 
therto been  reserved  for  the  supreme  pontiff.  A 
banquet,  such  as  the  Caesars  had  given,  was  pre- 
pared for  the  Romans.  The  apartments,  porti- 
coes, and  courts  of  the  Lateran,  were  spread  with 
innumerable  tables  for  either  sex,  and  every  condi- 
tion ;  a  stream  of  wine  flowed  from  the  nostrils  of 
Constantine*s  brazen  horse ;  no  complaint,  except 
of  the  scarcity  of  water,  could  be  heard ;  and  the 
licentiousness  of  the  multitude  was  curbed  by  dis- 
cipline and  fear.  A  subsequent  day  was  appointed 
for  the  coronation  of  Rienzi  t ;  seyen  crowns  of 
different  leaves  or  metals  were  successively  placed 
on  his  head  by  the  most  eminent  of  the  Romaa 
clergy  j  they  represented  the  seven  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  and  he  still  professed  to  imitate  the 
example  of  the  ancient  Tribunes.    These  extraqr*- 

dinary 

*  The  summons  of  the  two  rival  Emperors,  a  monument  of 
freedom  andfoUy,  is  estant  in  Hoc$effliuSyx(Cerceau»  p.  163— 
166.). 

f  It  is  singular,  that^the  Roman  historian  should  have  over- 
looked this  sevenfold  coronation,  which  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  internal  evidence,  and  the  testimony  of  Hocsemius,  an4 
even  of  Sienzi,  (Cerceau,  p.  167— -170.  229.). 


and  coro 
nation. 
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dinary  spectacles  might  deceive  or  flatter  the  people;  c  ,H  A  P, 
and  their  own  vanity  was  gratified  in  the  vanity  of 


-y- 


their  leader.  But  in  bi^  private  life  he  soon  deviated 
from  the  strict  rule  of  frugality  and  abstinence  % 
and  the  plebeians,  who  were  awed  by  the  splendour , 
of  the  nobles,  were  provoked  by  the  luxury  of 
their  equal.  His^  wife,  his  son^  his  uncle  (a  barber 
in  name  and  profession),  exposed  the  contrast  of 
vulgar  manners  and  princely  expence ;  and,  with- 
out acquiring  the  majesty,  Rienzi  degenelrated  into 
the  vices  of  a  king. 

A  simple  citizen  describes  with  pity,  or  perhaps  Fear  and 
with  pleasure,  the  humiliatioi^  of  the  barons  of  the  nobict 
Rome.      "  &u:eheaded,  their  hands  crossed  on  ®^  ^°™^' 
*^  thdb:  breast,  they  stood  with  downcast  looks  in 
•*  the  presence  of  the  Tribune ;  and  they  trembled^ 
"  good  God,  how  th^  trembled  *  !'*    As  long  as 
the  yoke  of  Rienzi  was  that  of  justice  and  their 
country^  their  cqtxscience  forced  them  to  esteem 
the  man,  whom  pride  and  interest  provoked  them 
to  hate ;  his  extravagant  conduct  soop.  fortified 
their  hatred  by  contempt;  and  tl^y  conceived 
the  hope  of  subverting  a  power  which  was  no  longer  ' 
iso  deeply  rooted  in  the  public  confidence.   The  old 
animosity  of  the  Colonna  and  Ursini  was  suspended 
for  a  moment  by  their  common  disgrace  ;  they  as-  , 
sosiated  their  wishes,  and  perhaps  their  designs ; 
an' assassin  was  seized  and  tortured  ;  he  accused 
the  nobles ;  and  as  soon  as  Rienzi  deserved  the 

fate, 

•  Pboi  $c  faceva  stare  denante  a  sc,  mentre  sedeva,  li  baroni 
tutti  b  diedi  ritti  co  le  vraccia  piecate,  e  co  li  capucci  tratti. 
Ddb  como  stavano  paurosi !  (Hist.  Rom.  L  ii.  c.  20^  p.  4390* 
He  saw  thexn^  and  we  see  them. 
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CHAP,  fate^  he  adopted  the  suspicions  and  maxtnfis  of  a 
-    ^^'^  tyrant.   On  the  same  day,  under  various  pretences^ 
he  invited  to  the  Capitol  his  principal  diemies^ 
among  whom  were  five  members  of  the  Ursini, 
and  thtee  of  the  Colonna  name.     But  instead  of  a 
councilor  a  banquet,  they  found  themselves  prisc^erS 
under  the  sword  of  despotism  or  justice ;  and  the 
consciousness  of  innocence  or  guilt  might  inspire 
them  with  equal  apprehensions  of  danger.    At  the 
sound  of  the  great  bell  the  people  assembled ;  they 
were  arraigned  for  a  conspiracy  against  the  Trii 
bune*s  life  ;  and  though  some  might  sympathise  in 
their  distress,  not  a  hand  nor  a  voice  tfras  raised  t6 
rejscue  the  first  of  the  nobility  from  their  impending 
doom.     Their  apparent  boldness  was  prompted  by 
despair ;  they  passed  in  separate  chambers  a  sleep* 
less  and  painful  night;    and  the  venerable  hero, 
Stephen  Colonna,  striking  against  the  door  of  hi* 
prison,  repeatedly  urged  his  guards  to  deliver  hini 
'  by  a  speedy  death  from  such  ignominious  servitude; 
In  the  morning  they  understood   their  sentence 
from  the  visit  of  a  confessor,  and  the  tolling  of  th^ 
bell.     The  great  •hall  of  the  Capitol  had  been  de- 
corated for  the  bloody  scene  with  red  and  white 
hangings ;    the  countenance  of  the  Tribune  was 
dark  and  severe ;  the  swords  of  the  eitecutioherd 
were  unsheathed ;  and  the  barons  were  interrupted 
in  their  dying  speeches  by  the  sound  of  trumpetsi 
But  in  this  decisive  moment,  Rienzi  was  not  less 
anxious  or  apprehensive   than  his  captives;   he 
dreaded  the  splendour  of  their  names,  their  survi* 
ving  kinsmen,  the  inconstancy  of  the  people,  the 
^ .  reproaches  of  the  world  j  and,  after  rashly  offering 
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a  mortal  injury,  he  vainly  presumed,  that,  if  he  chap. 
could  forgive,  he  might  himself  be  forgiven.  His  ^^^^ , 
elaborate  oration  was  that  of  a  Christian  and  a  sup-* 
pliant ;  and,  as  the  humble  minister  of  the  com- 
mons,  he  entreated  his  masters  to  pardon  these 
noble  criminals,  for  whose  repentance  and  future 
service  he  pledged  his  faith  and  authority.  ^^  If 
**  you  aire  spared,*'  said  the  Tribune,  **  by  the 
*'  mercy  of  ^  the  Romans,  will  you  not  promise  to 
**  support  the  good  estate  with  your  lives  and  for- 
**  tunes  ?*'  Astonished  by  this  marvellous  cleme^ncy, 
the  barons  bowed  their  heads  j  and,  while  they 
devoutly  repeated  .the  oath  of  allegiance,  might 
whisper  a  secret,  and  more  sincere,  assurance  of 
revenge.  A  priest,  in  the  name  of  the  people, 
pronounced  their  absolution.  They  received  the 
communion  with  the  Tribune,  assisted  at  the  ban- 
quet,  followed  the  procession ;  and,  after  every 
spiritual  and  temporal  sign  of  reconciliation, 
were  dismissed  In  safety  to  their  respective  homes, 
with  the  new  honours  and  titles  of  generals,  consuls,  , 
and  patricians  *. 

During  some  weeks  they  were  checked  by  the  Thcy^  op. 
memory  of  their  danger,  rather  than  of  their  deli-  cn^  in*" 
verance,  till  the  more  powerful  of  the  Ursini,  esca^  •^°^** 
ping  with  the  Colonna  from  the  city,  erected  at 
Marino  the  standard  of  rebellion.    The  fortifica- 
jdotts  of  the  castle  were  instantly  restored;   the  • 

vassals 

•  The  original  letter,  m  which  Ricnzi  justifies  his  treat- 
tnent  of  the  Colonna  (Hocsemius,  apud  du  Cerceau,  p.  222-r- 
•aap.),  displays,  in  genuine  colours,  the  mixture  of  the  knave 
and  the  madman. 
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CHAP.  Yassals  attended  their  lord ;  the  outlaws  armed  a- 
>  ^^^'  ■  gainst  the  magistrate ;  the  flocks  and  herds,  the 
harvests  and  vineyards,  from  Marino  to  the  gates 
of  Rome,  were  swept  away  or  destroyed  j  ai\d  the 
people  arraigned  Rien^i  as  the  author  of  the  cala- 
mities which  his  government  bad  taught  them  to 
forget..  In  the  camp,  Rieiazi  appeared  to  less  ad- 
vantage than  in  the  rostrum  )  and  he  neglected  the 
progress  of  the  rebel  barons  till  iheir  numbers  were 
strong,  and  their  castles  impregnable.  From  the 
pages  of  Livy  he  had  not  imbibed  the  art,  or  evea 
the  courage,  of  a  generaL  An  army  of  twenty 
thousand  Romans  returned,  without  honour  or  ef- 
fect, from  the  attack  of  Marino ;  and  his  vengeance 
was  amused  by  painting  his  enemies,  thdr  head$ 
downwards,  and  drowning  two  dogs  (at  least  they 
should  have  been  bears)  ^s  the  representatives  qf 
the  Ursini.  The  Relief  of  his  incapacity  encouraged 
their  operations  j  they  were  invited  by  their  siecret 
adherents ;  and  the  barons  attempted,  with  four 
thousand  foot  and  sixteen  hundred  horse,  to  ^ter 
Rome  by  force  or  surprise.  The  city  was  prepared 
for  their  reception ;  the  alarm  bell  rung  all  night } 
the  gates  were  strictly  guarded,  or  insolently  open  j 
and  after  some  hesitation  they  sounded  a  retreat.- 
The  two  first  divisions  had  passed  along  the  walls, 
but  the  prospect  of  a  free  i£ntrance  tempted  the 
Defeat  head-strong  valour  of  the  nobles  in  the  rear ;  an4> 
of  the"*  after  a  successful  skirmish,  they  were  overthrown 
Coionna,    r^^j  tuassacred  without  quarter  by  the  crowds  of 

Nov.  20*  *  ' 

the  Roman  people.   Stephen  Coionna  the  younger, 
the  noble  spirit  to  whom  Petrarch  ascribed  the 

restoration 
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resCdration  of  Italy ,  was  preceded  or  accoinpaiiie<l  chap. 
in  death  by  his  son  John;  a  gallant  yontb,  by  his  .^^^'^ 
brother  I^eter,  ^ho  might  regret  the  ease  2ind  hoi 
Hours  of  the  church;  by  a  nephew  6f  legitimate 
birth^  and  by  tvro  bastards  of  -the  Colonna  race^ 
and  the  number  of  seven,  the  seven  crowns,  as 
Rienzi  styled  them,  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  was  corn- 
pleied  by  the  agonjr  of  the  deplorable  parent,  of  the 
veteran  diief,  who  had  survived  the  hope  and  for^ 
tune  of  hi^  house.    The  vision  and  prophedes  of 
St  Martin  and  I^ope  Boniface  had  bfeen  used  by 
the  Tribune  to  animate  his  troop&  ^  ;   he  disi^  . 
played,  at  lea^t  ih  the  pur^tlit;  th^  sphit  of  an 
hero;  but  he  forgot  the  maxiMd  of  the  ancient 
Romans^  who   abhorred    the  triumphs  of  civil 
wan    Tb^  conqueror  ascended  the  CajHtol;  dei 
posited  his  erown  and  iic^ptre  on^  tlie  altar ;  and 
boasted  tVith  some  truths  that  his  had  cut  off  an 
ear  which  neither  Pope  nor  Etnperot  had  been 
able  to  amputate  f.    His  base  and  itfiplacable  re- 
venge denied  the  honours  o(  buiial ;    ^nd   the! 
bodies  of  the  Golonna,  which  he  threatened  to 
Voii*  XIL  A  a  exposed 

*  Riensi,  in  the  aib6ve«tiieivtioned  kttSr^  ascrlbcfs  to  St  Mar* 
tin  the  'fribunc,  Boniface  VII L  the  enemy  of  Colonna,  him- 
self, and  the  Rotiian  people,  the  glory  of  the  day,  which  Vil- 
lani  likewise  (1.  xii.  €.104.)  describes  as  a  regular  battle/- 
The  disorderly  skirmish,  the  flight  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
cowardice  of  Rienzi,  are  painted  in  the  »mple  and  minute  nar- 
rative of  Fortifiocca,  or  the  anonymous  citizen,  (1.  ii^  c*  34-^ 

f  In  describing  the  fall  of  the  Colonna,  I  speak  only  of  the 
family  of  Stephen  the  Elderi  who  is  often  cbnfounded  by  the 
P.  du  Cerceau  with  his  son.  Thslt  family  was  extinguished^ 
bat  the  house  has  been  perpetuated  in  the  collilteriil  iminches^ 
of  whicK  i  have  not  a  very  accdrtte  knowledge,  CircttmsiJte 
(says  Petrarch)  famiUae  ftas  statum^  Colummensium  '^imi^ 
fioUto  paiiciores  habeat  columntl.  Quid  ad  rim  ?  modo  fiia<L 
damentum  stabile^  ftolidumque  permaneat.  ^ 
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CHAP,  expose  with  those  of  the  vilest  oiale&ctors,  were 
.  ^^^'  .  secretly  interred  by  the  holy  virgins  of  their  name 
and  family  *.     The  people  sympathised  in  their 
grief^  repented  of  their  own  fury,  and  detested  the 
indecent  joy  of  Rienzi,  who  visited  the  spot  where 
these  illustrious  victims  had  fallen.    It  was  on  that 
£sttal  spot  that  he  conferred  on  his  son  the  honour 
of  knighthood ;  and  the  ceremony  was  accomplish- 
ed by  a  slight  blow  from  each  of  the  horsemen  of 
the  guard,  and  by  a  ridiculous  and  inhuman  abso- 
lution from  a  pool  of  water,  which  was  yet  pollu^ 
ted  with  patrician  blood  f. 
FaU  and         A  short  dday  would  have  saved  the  Colonna, 
^^«^JL**/     the  delay  of  a  single  month,  which  elapsed  be- 
bane         tween  the    triumph   and    exile  pf   Rienzi.      In 
^ 'a-^d.     ^^^  P"^^  ^^  victory,    he  forfeited  what  yet  re- 
U47*     mained  of  his  civil  virtues,  without  acquiring  the 
fame  of  military  prowess.    A  free  and  vigorous 
opposition  was  formed  in  the  city  ;  and  when  th^ 
Tribune  proposed  in  the  public  council  |  to  im- 
pose a  new  tax,  and  to  regulate  the  government 

of 

*  Tbe  convent  of  St  Silvester  was  founded,  endowed,  and 
protected  by  the  Colonna  cardinals,  for  the  daughters  of  the 
family  who  embraced  a  monastic  life,  and  who,  in  the  year 
1318,  were  twelve  in  number*  The  others  were  allowed  to 
marry  with  their  kinsmen  in  the  fourth  degree,  and  the  dis- 
pensation was  justified  by  the  small  number  and  close  alliance 
of  the  noble  families  of  Rome,  (Memoires  sur  Petrarquc, 
tom.i.  p.  110.  tom.ii.  p.40i.)* 

f  Petrarch  wrote  a  stiff  and  pedantic  letter  of  consolation, 
(Fam.  h  vii.  cpist,  13,  p.  682,  683.).  The  friend  was  lost  in 
the  patriot.  Nulla  toto  orbe  principum  familia  carior  ^  carior 
tamen  respublica,  carior  Roma,  catior  Italia. 

Je  rends  graces  aux  JDieux  de.n^etre  pas  Romain. 
•     X  This  council  and  opposition  is  obscurely  mentioned  by 
Pollistore,  a  contemporary  writer,  l^ho  has  preserved  some  cu- 
rious and  original  facts^  (Rcr.  italicarumy  tym.  xxv,  c.  31. 
p.  798-^804.;. 


Dtc.  15. 
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of  Pervigia,  thirty-nine  members  voted  against  his  C  H  a  ^, 
measures  }  repelled  the  injurious  charge  of  treach*  \\  ■^.  „',i 
6iy.  and  corruption ;  and  urged  him  to  prove,  by 
their  forcible  exclusion,  that,  if  the  populace  adhe- 
red to  his  cause,  it  was  already  disclaimed  by  the 
most  respectable  citi^eils:     The  Pope  and  the  sa- 
cred college  had  never  beefl  dazzled  by  his  specious 
.  professions ;  they  were  justly  offended  by  the  inso- 
lence of  his  Conduct ;  a  cardinal  legate  was  sent  to 
Italy,  andj  after  some  fruitless  treaty,  and  two  peri 
sonal  interviews,  hefulminated  a  bull  of  excommu- 
nication, in  which  the  Tribune  fs  degraded  from  hii 
office,  and  branded  with  the  guilt  of  rebellion,  sa!- 
crilege,  and  heresy  *J     The  surviving  bafons  of 
Rome  were  now  humbled  to  a  senfee  of  allegiance ; 
their  interest  and  revenge  engaged  them  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  church  ;  but  as  t^e  fate  of  the^Colonna 
was  before  their  eyes,  they  abandoned  to  a  private 
adventurer  the  peril  and  glory  of  the  revolution; 
John  Pepin,  Count  of  Minorbino  t,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  had  been  condemned  for  his  crimes,  or 
his  riches,  to  perpetual  imprisonment ;    and  Pe- 
trarchi  by  soliciting  his  release,  indirectly  contribui  • 
ted  to  the  ruin  of  his  friend.     At  the  head  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  soldiers,  the  Count  oF  Minorbiiio 
introduced  himself   into  Rome  j    barricaded  the 
A  a  2  .    quarter 

*  The  briefs  and  bulls  of  Clement  VI*  against  Rienzi,  are 
translated  by  the  P.  da  Cerceau1[p.  .196,  232.),  from  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Annals  of  Rodericus  Raynaldus  (A.  D.  1347,  No. 
15.  17.  21.  &c.),  who  found  them  in  the  archives  of  the  Va- 
tican. 

f  Matteo  Villani  describes  the  origin,  chaiacter,  and  death 
6f  this  Count  of  Minorbino,  a  man  de  natura  incoDStantc  e 
senza  sede,  whose  grandfather,  a  crafty  notary,  was  enrkhed 
and  ennobled  by  the  spoils  of  the  Saracens  of  Nocera,  (1.  vii. 
c.  102,  X03.).  See  his  imprisonment,  and  the  cffo;ts  of  ?0r 
trarch,  tom.ii.  p.  149— 151, 
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CHAP,  quarter  of  the  Colonna ;  and  found  the  enterprise 
^^^*  as  easy  as  it  had  seemed  impossible.  From  the  first 
alarm,  the  bell  of  the  Capitol  incessantly  tolled  ; 
but,  instead  of  repairing  to  the  well-known  sounds 
the  people  was  alent  and  inactive ;  and  the  pusill- 
animous Rienzi,  deploring  their  ingratitude  with 
aghs  and  tears,  abdicated  the  government  and  pa^ 
lace  of  the  republic* 

Kevdo.  Without  drawing  his  sword.  Count  Pepm  resto- 

red the  aristocracy  and  the  church  ;  three  senators 
were  chosen,  and  the  legate,  assuming  the  first  rank, 
>is4*  accepted  his  two  colleagues  from  the  rival  families 
of  Colonna  and  Ursmi.  The  acts  of  the  Tribune 
were  abolished,  his  head  was  proscribed ;  yet  such 
was  the  terror  of  his  name,  that  the  barons  hesitated 
three  days  before  they  would  trust  themselves  ia 
the  city, 'and  Rienzi.was  left  above  a  month  in  the 
castle  of  St  Angelo,  from  whence  he  peaceably 
withdrew,  after  labouring,  without  effect,  to  revive 
the  affection  and  courage  of  the  Romans.  The  vi- 
sion of  freedom  and  empire  had  vanished ;  their 
fallen  spirit  would  have  acquiesced  in  servitude, 
had  it  been  smoothed  by  tranquillity  and  order ; 
and  it  was  scarcely  observed,  that  the  new  senators 
derived  their  authority  from  the  *Apostoiic  See  5 
that  four  cardinals  were  appointed  to  reform,  with 
dictatorial  power,  the  state  of  the  republic.  Rome 
was  again  agitated  by  the  bloody  feuds  of  the  ba- 
rons, who  detested  each  other,  and  despised  the 
commons;  their  hostile  fortresses,  both  in  town 
and  country,  again  rose,  and  were  again  demolish- 
ed ;  and  the  peaceful  citizens,  a  fiock  of  sheep, 
were  devoured,  says  the  Flortotine  historian,  by 
these  rapacious  wolves.    But  when  their  pride  and 

avarice 
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avarice  had  exhausted  the  patience  of  the  Romans,  chap. 
a  confraternity  of  the  Virgin  Mary  protected  or  <„..,y  \f 
avenged  the  republic ;  the  bell  of  the  Capitol  was 
again  tolled,  the  nobles  in  arms  trembled  in  the  pre^ 
aence  of  an  unarmed  multitude  ;  and  of  the  two  se- 
nators, Golonna  escaped  from  the  windpw  of  the 
palace,  and  Ursini  was  stoned  at  the  foot  of  the  al- 
tar. The  dangerous  office  of  Tribune  was  success 
sively  occupied  by  two  plebeians,  Cerroni  and  Bz^ 
roncelli.  The  mildness  of  Cerroni  was  unequal  to 
the  times ;  and,  after  a  iaint  struggle,  he  retired 
with  a  fair  reputation  and  a  decent  fortune  to  the 
comforts  of  rural  life.  Devoid  of  eloquence  or  ge- 
nius, Baroncelli  was  distinguished  by  a  resolute  spi- 
rit ;  he  spoke  the  language  of  a  patriot,  and  trod 
in  the  footsteps  of  tyrants;  his  suspicion  was  a 
sentence  of  death,  and  his  own  death  was  the  re^ 
ward  of  his  cruelties.  Amidst  the  public  misfor- 
times,  the  faults  of  Rienzi  were  forgotten ;  and 
the  Romans  sighed  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  good  estate  *. 

After  an  exile  of  seven  years,  the  first  deliverer  Adven- 
was  again  restored  to  his  country*  In  the  disguise  ^l^^^i^ 
of  a  monk  or  a  pilgrim,  he  escaped  from  the  castle 
of  St  Angeio,  implored  the  friendship  of  the  Kings 
of  Hungary  and  Naples,  tempted  the  ambition  of 
every  bold  adventurer,  mingled  at  Rome  with  the 
pilgrims  of  the  jubilee,  lay  concealed  among  the 
hermits  of  the  Apennine,  and  wandered  thf  ougl) 
A  a  S  the 

*  The  troubles  of  Romcy  from  the  departure  to  the  return 
of  Rienzi,  are  related  by  Matteo  Villani  (1.  ii,  c.  47,  1.  iii. 
^-  33-  57-  78-)»  «"<*  Thomas  Fortifiocca  (1.  iii,  c.  1—4.).  I 
have  slightly  passed  over  these  secondary  charact4?rS|  who  imi-  ' 

la^ed  the  original  Tribune. 
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CHAP,  the  cities  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  Bohemia.  Hb 
t/"^^'  .  person  was  invisible,  his  name  was  yet  formidable  j 
and  the  anxiety  of  the  court  of  Avigncm  supposes, 
and  even  magnifies,  his  personal  merit.  The  Em- 
pcror  Charles  the  Fourth  gave  audience  to  a 
stranger,  who  frankly  revealed  him^lfasr  the  Tri- 
bune of  the  republic  ;  and  astonished  an  ass^n^Iy 
of  ambassadors  and  princes,  by  the  eloquence  of  a 
patriot,  and  the  visions  of  a  prophet,  the  downfal 
of  tyranny,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Holy  Ghost*. 
Whatever  had  been  his  hopes,  Rienzi  found  him- 
self  a  captive ;  but  he  supported  a  character  of  in- 
dep^dence  and  dignity,  and  obeyed,  as  his  own 
choice,  the  irresistible  summons  of  the  supreme 
Pontiff.  The  zeal  of  Petrarch,  which  had  been 
cooled  by  the  unworthy  conduct,  was  rekindled  by 
the  sufferings  ^nd  the  presence  of  his  friend  j  and 
he  boldly  complains  of  the  tim^s,  in  which  the 
saviour  of  Rome  was  delivered  by  her  Emperor  into 
A  prisoner  the  hauds  of  her  bishop.  Rienzi  was  transported 
hon^^^  slowly,  but  in  safe  custody,  from  Prague  to  Avig- 
^^j[  non  J  bis  entrance  ihto  the  city  was  that  of  a  ma- 
le£aictor ;  in  his  prison  he  was  chained  by  the  leg ; 
and  four  cardinals  were  nsgned  to  inquireJnto  the 
crimes  of  heresy  and  rebellion.  But  his  trial  and 
condemnation  would  have  involved  some  questions, 
which  it  was  more  prudent  to  leave  under  the'  veil 
of  mystery  ;  the  temporal  supremacy  of  the  Popes  j 

I  *® 

*  These  visionS|  of  which  the  friends  and  enemies  of  Rien- 
zi seem  alike  ignorant,  are  surely  magnified  by  the  zeal  of 
I^ollistore,  a  Dominican  inquisitor,  (Rer^  Ital*  torn,  xxv,  c,  36. 
p.'  819.).  Had  the  Tribune  taught,  that  Christ  was  succeedcdj 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  the  t)  ranny  of  the  Pope  would  be 
abolished,  he  might  have  been  convicted  of  heresy  and  trca-^ 
fon,  without  oflFending  the  Roman  people. 
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the  duty  of  residence ;  the  dvil  and  ecclemstical  chap. 

privilege  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome.    The  ■     ^   V> 

reigning  pontiflF  well  deserved  the  appellation  of 

Clement ;  the  strange  vicissitudes  and  magnammous 

spirit  of  the  captive  excited  his  pity  and  esteem  j 

and  Petrarch  believes,  that  he  respected  in  the  hero 

the  name  and  sacred  character  of  a  poet  *.-    Rienzi 

was  indulged  with  an  easy  confinement  and  the  use 

of  books ; .  and  in  the  as^uous  study  of  Livy  and 

the  Bible,  he  sought  the  cause  and  the  consolation 

of  his  misfortunes.  i 

The  succeeding  pontificate  of  Innocent  the  Sixth  Rienzi, 
opened  a  new  prospect  of  his  deliverance  and  re-.  o^Romc, 
storation  ;  and  the  court  of  Avignon  was  persuaded,     ^  ^'^ 
that  the  successful  rebel  could  alone  appease  and 
reform  the  anarchy  of  the  metropolis.     After  a 
solemn  profession  of  fidelity,-  the  Roman  Tribune 
was  sent  into  Italy,  wkh  the  title  of  Senator ;  but 
the  death  of  Baroncelli  appeared  to  supersede  the' 
jQse  of  his  mission ;  and  the  legate.  Cardinal  Albert 
noz  t,  a  consummate  statesman,  allowed  him,  with 
reluctance,  and  without  aid,  to  undertake  the  pe^ 
rilous  experiment.    His  first  reception  was  equal 
to, his  wishes  j  the  day  of  his  entrance  was  a  pub- 
lic festival,  and  his  eloquence  and  authority  ret 
A. a  4  vived 

*  The  astonishment^  the  envy  almost,  of  Petrarch,  is  a  proof, 
if  not  of  the  truth  of  this  incredible  fact,  at  least  of  his  own  ve- 
racity. The'  Abb^  de  Sade  (Memofres,  torn.  Hi.  p.  242.) 
quotes  the  7th  epistle  of  the  13th  book  of  Petrarch,  hu\  it  is 
of  the  royal  MS.  which  he  consulted,  and  not  of  the  ordinary 
Basil  edition,  (p.  920.). 

f  ^gidius,  or  Giles  Albornoz,  a  noble  Spaniard,  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  and  cardinal. legate  in  Italy,  (A.  D.  1353— ? 
7367),  restored,  by  his  arms  and  counsels,  the  temporal  do- 
minion of  the  Popes.  His  life  has  been  separately  written  by 
Sepulveda ;  but  Dryden  could  not  reasonably  suppose,  that 
his  name,  or  that  of  Wolsey,  bad  reached  the  ears  of  the  Mufti 
Don  Sebaftian. 
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CHAP.  Tived  the  law*  of  the  eood  estate*  But  this  mo* 
u.  y  '-»  mentary  sunshjoe  ivas  soon  plouded  hj  bis  omi 
vices  and  those  of  the  people ;  in  the  Capitol,  he 
night  pfteii  reg?:et  the  prisop  of  Avignon  ^  am} 
after  a  second  adimnisdration  of  four  months^ 
Rieoad  vaa  massacred  in  a  tumult  which  had  heen 
fomented  by  the  Roman  barons.  In  the  society 
of  the  Germans  and  Bohemians,  he  is  said  to  have 
contracted  the  habits  of  mtemperance  and  cruelty  |^ 
advarstty  had  chilled  his  enthunasm,  without  for« 
tifying  his  reason  or  virtue  j  and  that  youthfiit 
hope,  that  lively  assurance,  tirhich  is  the  pledge 
of  success,  was  now  succeeded  by  the  cold  impo<f 
tence  of  distrust  and  despair.  The  Tribune  had 
reigned  with  abso^te  dominion,  by  the  choice, 
and  ixt  the  hearts  of  the  Romans ;  the  senator 
was  the  servile  minister  of  a  foreign  court  i  and 
while  he  was  euspected  by  the  p^op^  he  was 
abandoned  by  th^  prince*  The  legate  Albomoz, 
who  seemed  desirous  of  hi§  ruin,  inflexibly  refused 
all  supplies  of  men  and  money ;  a  faithful  subject 
could  no  longer  presume  to  touch  the  revenues  o^' 
the  apostolical  chamber ;  and  the  first  idea  of  a  tzx, 
was  the  signal  of  clamour  apd  sedition.  Even  bis 
justice  was  tainted  vith  the  guilt  or  reproach  of 
selfish  cruelty ;  the  most  virtuous  citizen  of  Rome 
was  sacrificed  to  his  jealousy  ;  and  in  the  execution 
of  a  public  robber,  from  whose  purse  h^  had  been 
assisted,  the  magistrate  too  much  forgot,  or  top 
much  remembered,  the  obligations  of  the  debtor  *. 

"a 

*  From  Matteo  Villani^  an4  Fortlfiocca,  the  P.  da  Cerceau 
(p.  344— 394.)  has  cxt^ractfd  the  life  and  death  of  the  Che- 
valier Montreal,  the  h*f^  of  a  robber,  and  the  death  of  zsf  hero^ 

^  ■*      ■  Ai 
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A  civil  war  exhausted  his  treasui5e«,  and  the  pa*  c hap. 
tience  of  the  city ;  the  C!oIonna  maintained  the^ 
)u>$tile  station  at  Palestrina ;  and  his  mercenaries 
30on  diespised  a  leader,  whose  ignorance  and  fear 
were  envious  of  all  sbbordinate  merit.  In  the 
death,  as  in  the  life  of  Rienzi,  the  hero  and  the 
coward  were  strangely  mingled.  '  When  the  Ca-» 
pitol  was  invested  by  a  furious  multitude,  when  he 
was  basely-  deserted  by  his  civil  aad  military  ser* 
ivant,  the  intrepid  senator,  waving  the  banner  of 
liberty,  presented  himself  on  the  balcony,  addressed 
his  eloquence  to  the  various  passions  of  the  Ro^^ 
fnan^,  and  laboured  to  pensuade  them,  that  in  the 
same  cause  himself  and  the  repubHc  must  either 
stand  or  ialK  His  oration  was  interrupted  by  a 
volley  of  imprecations  and  stones ;  and  after  an  ar* 
^ow  had  transpierced  his  head,  he  sunk  into  abject 
flespair,  and  fled  weeping  ,to  the  inner  chambers, 
^om  whente  he  was  let  down  by  a  sheet  before  the 
windows  of  the  prison.  Destitute  of  aid  or  hope, 
he  was  besieged  till  the  evening ;  the  doors  of  the 
Capitol  were  destroyed  with  axes  and  fire;  and 
while  the  senator  attempted  to  escape  in  a  plebeian 
}iabit,  he  was  discovered  and  dragged  to  the  plat- 
form of  the  palace,  the  htzl  scene  of  his  judgements 
and  executions.  A  whole  hour,  without  voice  or 
motion,  he  stood  amidst  the  multitude,  half  naked 
and  half  dead  ;  their  rage  wsfs  hushed  into  curio- 
sity and  wonder  ;  the  last  feelings  of  reverence  and 
^ompassbn  yet  struggled  in  his  favour ;  and  they 

might 

At  tlie  head  of  a  free  company,  the  first  that  desolated  hdy^ 
he  became  rich  and  formidable  i  he  had  money  m  ail  thfc 
banks,  6o,ooo  ducats  in  Padua  alone. 
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c  H  A  p«    imght  have  prevailed,  if  a  bold  assassin  had  not 

I — ^.^  plunged  a  dagger  in  his  breast*    He  fell  senseless 

"  Af  d!'^  with  the  first  stroke ;  the  impotent  revenge  of  his 

i3$4*      enemies  inflicted  a  thousand  wounds ;  and  the  se« 

^^'  *      nator^s  body  was  abandoned  to  the  dogs,  to  the 

Jews,  and.  to  the  flames.    Posterity  will  compare 

the  virtues  and  the  failmgs  of  this  extraordinary 

man ;  but  in  a  long  period  of  anarchy  and  servi- 

"  tude,  the  name  of  Rienzi  has  often  been  celebrated 

as  the  delivo'er  of  his  country,  and  the  last  of  the 

Roman  patriots  *• 

Petrarch         The  first  and  most  generous  wish  of  Petrarch 

Lpbraf/s"**  was  the  restoration  of  a  free  republic ;  §ht  after 

the  Em.     the  exile  and  death  of  his  plebeian  hero,  he  turned 

Shades      I^s  ^y^  f^ni  the  Tribune  to  the  King  of  the  Ra« 

^^  ^      mans.     The  Capitol  was  yet  stained  with  the  blood 

i^i^Sf     of  Rienzi,  when  Charles  the  Fourth  descended 

May  *'^"  from  the  Alps  to  obtam  the  Italian  and  Imperial 

crowns.    In  his  passage  through  Milan  he  received 

the  visit,  and  repaid  the  flattery  of  the  poet-laureat ; 

accepted  a  medal  of  Augustus ;  and  promised,  with* 

out  a  smile,  to  imitate  the  founder  of  the  Roman 

monarchy.     A  false  application  of  the  names  and 

maxims  of  antiquity  was  the  source  of  th^  hopes 

and  disappointments  of  Petrarch ;  yet  he  could  not 

Qverlook  the  difference  of  timeis  and  characters  ; 

the  immeasurable  distance  between  the  first  Caesars 

and  a  Bohemian  prince,  who  by  th^  favour  of  the 

^  clergy  had  been  elected  the  titular  head  of  the  Ger- 

ifian  aristocracy.  Instead  of  restoring  to  Rome  he^ 

glory 

*  The  exile,  second  governinent,  and  death  of  Rienzi,  are 
minutely  related  bj  the  anonymous  Roman,  who  appears  neir 
ther  his  friend  nor  his  enemy,  (1.  iii,  c.  1 2 — 25.)*  Petrarch, 
^ho  loved  the  Tributii^  was  indi&rent  to  the  fate  of  the  tcnatjar^ 
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glory  and  her  provinces,  he  had  bound  himself,  by  chap. 
a  secret  treaty  with  the  Pope,  to  evacuate  the  city  on  y^^^' » 
the  day  of  his  coronation {  and  hisshameful retreat 
was  pursued  by  the  reproaches  of  the  patriot  bard  *. 

After  the  loss  of  liberty  and  empfre,  his  third  and  He«olicits 
more  humble  wish,  was  to-reconcile  the^shepherd  of  Avig- 
with  his  flock;  to  recal  the  Roman  bishop  ^o  his  "^^V^J* 
aacient  and  peculiar  diocese.     In  the  fervour  of  ^ence  at 
youth,  with  the  authority  of  age,  Petrarch  address- 
ed his  exhortations  to  five  successive  Popes,  and  his 
eloquence  was  always  inspired  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  sentiment  and  the  freedom  of  language  f*     The 
son  of  a  citizen  of  Florence  invariably  preferred  the 
country  of  his  birth  to  that  of  his  education ;  and 
Italy,  in  his  eyes,  was  the  queen  and  garden  of  the 
world-  .  Amidst  her  domestic   factions,   she  was 
doubtless  superior  to  France  both  in  art  and  science. 
In  wealth  and  politeness ;  but  the  difference  could 
scarcely  support  the  epithet  of  barbarous,  which  he 
promiscuously  bestows  on  the  countries  beyond  the 
Alps.     Avignon,  the  mystic  Babylon,  the  sink  of 
vice  and*corruption,  was  the  object  of  his  hatred 

and 

''^  The  hopes  ^r^d  th?  disappointment  of  Petrarch  are  agree- 
ably described  in  his  own  words  by  the  French  biographer, 
TMerooires,  torn,  iiu  p.  375— ?4^3«)  >  ^'  the  deep,  though 
secret  wound,  was  the  coronation  of  Zanubi^  the  poet-laureat, 
by  Charles  IV. 

f  See,  in  his  accurate  and  amusing  biographer,  the  applica- 
tion of  Petrarch  and  Rome  to  Benedict  Xll.  in  the  year  i3.^4 
(Memoires,  torn.  i.  p.  a6i — 26$*)^  to  Ciement  VI.  in  134a 
(torn,  ii.  p.  45 — 47.),  and  to  Urban  V,  in  1366,  (torn.  iii.  p. 
^yy-^691.)  J  his  praise  (p.  711 — 7i5.)>  andexcuse_(p.  771.) 
pf  the  last  of  these  pontiffs.  His  angry  controversy  on  the 
respective  merits  of  France  and  Italy  may  be  found,  (Opp* 
p.  ic68 — 1085.)- 
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CHAP,  and  contempt;  but  he  forgets  that  her  scandaloas 
i^J-xx^  vices  were  not  the  growth  of  the  soil,  and  that  in 
every  residence  they  would  adhere  to  the  power  and 
luxury  of  the  Papal  court*  He  confesses,  that  the 
successor  of  St  Peter  is  the  bishop  of  the  uniyersal 
church  ;  yet  it  was  not  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone, 
but  of  the  Tyber,  that  the  apostle  had  fixed  his 
everlasting  throne ;  and  while  every  city  in  the 
Christian  world  was  blessed  with  a  bishop,  the  me* 
tropolis  alone  was  desolate  and  forlorn.  Since  the 
removal  of  the  Holy  See,  the  sacred  buildings  of  the 
Lateran  and  the  Vatican,  thar  altars  and  their  saints, 
were  left  in  a  state  of  poverty  and  decay ;  and 
Rome  was  often  painted  under  the  image  of  a  dis* 
consolate  matron,  as  if  the  wandering  husband 
could  be  reclaimed  by  the  homely  portrait  of  the 
age  and  infirmities  of  his  weeping  spouse  **•  But 
the  cloud  Which  hung  over  the  seven  hills,  would 
be  dispelled  by  the  presence  of  their  lamf  ul  sove« 
reign.  Eternal  fame,  die  prosperity  of  Rome,  and 
the  peace  of  Italy,  would  be  the  recompence  of  the 
Pope  who  should  dane  to  embrace  this  generous 
resolution.  Of  the  five  whom  Petrarch  exhorted, 
the  three  first,  John  the  Twenty-second,  Benedict 
the  Twelfth,  and  Clement  the  Sixth,  were  impor- 
tuned or  amused  by  the  boldness  of  the  orator  ; 
but  the  memorable  change  which  had  been  attempt- 
ed 

*         Squalida  sed  quoniam  fades,  negl^ta  cuitu 
CaBsaries ;  multisque  malb  lassata  senectus 
£ripuit  solitam  effigiem  :  vetus  s^ccipe  nomen  j 
Roma  vocor.  (Cann.  1.  iL  p.  77.) 

He  spins  this  allegory  beyond  all  measure  or  patience.  The 
Epistles  to  Urban  V.  in  prose,  are  more  simple  and  persuasive, 
( Senilium,  1.  vii.  p»  81 1— 827, 1.  iv.  epist.  i.  p.  844— 8540. 
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ed  by  Urban  the  Fifth,  wits  finally  accomplished  by  c  H  a  F. 
Gregory  the  Eleventh.     The  execution  of  their  de-  u,.  \»'^ 
sign  was  opposed  by  weighty,  and  almost  insu* 
perable  obstacles.     A  King  of  France,  who  has 
deserved  the  epithet  of  Wise,  was  unwilling  to  re- 
lease them  from  a  local  dependence ;  the  cardinals, 
for  the  most  part  his  subjects,  were  attached  to  the 
language,  manners,  and  climate  of  Avignon ;  to 
their  stately  palaces ;  above  all,  to  the  wines  of  Bur- 
gundy. In  their  eyes,  Italy  was  foreign  or  hostile ;  ^rba^v^ 
and  they  reluctantly  embarked  at  Marseilles,  as  if     a.  d. 
they  had  been  sold  or  banished  into  the  land  of  the  October 
Saracens.     Urban  the  Fifth  resided  three  years  in  ^  X.  D. 
the  Vatican  with  safety  and  honour ;    his  sanctity  ^^11^17. 
was  protected  by  a  guard  of  two  thousand  horse ; 
and  the  King  of  Cyprus,  the  Queen  of  Naples,  and 
the  Emperors  of  the  East  and  West,  devoutly  salu- 
ted their  common  father  in  the  chair  of  St  Peter. 
But  the  joy  of  Petrarch  and  the  Italians  was  sopn 
turned  into  grief  and  indignation.     Some  reasons 
of  public  or  private  moment,  his  own  impatience 
or  the  prayers  of  the  cardinals,  recalled  Urbaii  to 
France;  and  the  approaching  election  was  saved 
from  the  tyrannic  patriotism  of  the  Romans.     The 
powers  of  Heaven  were  interested  in  their  cause ; 
Bridget  of  Sweden,  a  saint  and  pilgrim,  disapproved 
the  return,  and  foretold  the  death,  of  Urban  the 
Fifth  ;  the  migration  of  Gregory  the  Eleventh  was  Final  re- 
encouraged  by  St  Catherine  of  Sienna,  the  spouse  owg?  xt. 
of  Christ,  and  ambassadress  of  the  Florentines ;      ^J?* 
and  the  Popes  themselves,  the  great  masters  of  !»«•  ^7- 
human  credulity,  appear  to  have  listened  to  these 

visionary 
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CHAP.  Tisidnary  females •.  Yet  those  celestial  zAxMnU 
^  ^^^'  r  tions  were  supported  by  some  arguments  of  tem^ 
poral  policy.  The  residence  of  Avignon  had  been 
invaded  by  hostile  violence.  At  the  head  of  thirty 
thousand  robbers,  an  hero  had  extorted  ransom 
and  absolution  from  the  vicar  of  Christ  and  the 
sacred  college ;  and  the  maxim  of  the  French  war- 
riors, to  spare  the  people  and  plunder  the  church, 
was  a  new  heresy  of  the  most  dangerous  import  fv 
While  the  Pope  was  driven  from  Avignon,  he  was 
strenuously  invited  to  Rome.  The  senate  and  people 
acknowledged  him  as  their  lawful  sovereign,  and 
laid  at  his  feet  the  keys  of  the  gates,  the  bridges, 
and  the  fortresses  j  of  the  quarter  at  least  beyond 
the  Tyber  J.  But  this  loyal  offer  was  accompanied 
by  a  declaration,  that  they  could  no  longer  suffer 
the  scandal  and  calan&ty  of  his  absence ;  and  that 
his  obstinacy  would  finally  provoke  them  to  revive 

and 

'  •  I  have  not  leisure  to  expatiate  on  the  legends  of  St  Brid- 

get or  St  Catherine,  tl^rlast  of  uhich  might  furnish  some  a- 
.  musing  stories.  Their  effect  on  the  mind  of  Gregory  XI.  is 
attested  by  the  last  solemn  words  of  the  dying  Pope,  who  ad- 
monished the  assistants,  ut  caverent  ab  hominibus,  sive  viris-, 
sive  mulieribus,  sub  specie  religionrs  loquenttbus  visiones  sui 
capitis,  quik  per  tales  ipse  seductus^  &c.  (Baluz.  Not.  ad  Vif. 
Pap.  Avenionensium,  torn.  i.  p.  1223.). 

f  This  predatory  expedition  is  related  by  Froissart,  (Chro- 
nique,  torn.  i.  p.  230.),  and  in  the,  life  of  du  Gueslin,  (Col- 
lection Gcnerale  des  Memoires  Historiques,  torn.  iv.  c.  l^. 
p.  107 — Ii3.)»  As  early  as  the  year  136 1,  the  Coutit  of 
Avignon  had  been  molested  by  similar  freebooters,  who  after- 
wards passed  the  Alps,  (Memoires  sur  Petrarquc,  torn.  uL 
p.  563— 569.). 

X  Fleury  alledges,  from  the  Annals  of  Odericus  Raynaldus^ 
the  original  treaty  which  was  signed  the  2 1st  of  December 
J  3 7^1  between  Gregory  XL  and  the  Romans,  (Hist.  Eccles. 
torn.  XX.  p.  275. )• 
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and  assert  the  primitive  right  of  election,    the  chap. 
abbot  of  mount  Cassin  had  been  consulted,  whether  .  ^^^' . 
he  would  accept  the  triple  crown  *  from  the  clergy 
and  people  :  "  I  am  a  citizen  of  Rome  t,'*  replied 
that  venerable  ecclesiastic,  "  and  my  first  law  is 
**  the  voice  of  my  country  J/* 

If  superstition  will  interpret  an  untimely  death  ||  j  His  death, 
if  the  merit  of  counsels  be  judged  from  the  event,    -^-  ^\ 
the  heavens  may  seem  to  frown  on  a  measure  of 
6uch  apparent  reason  and  propriety.     Gregory  the 
Eleventh  did  not  survive  above  fourteen  months 
his  return  to  the  Vatican  i  and  his  decease  was  foU 

lowed 

*  The  first  crown  or  regnum  (Ducange,  Gloss.  Latin. 
torn.;?',  p.  702.)  on  the  Episcopal  mitre  of  the  Popes,  is  ascri- 
bed to  the  gift  of  Cohstantine,  or  Clovis.  The  second  was 
added  by  Boniface  VIII.  as  the  emblem,  not  only  of  a  spiri« 
tual,  but  of  a -temporal,  kingdom.  The  three  states  of  the 
church  are  represented  by  the  triple  crown  which  was  intro- 
duced by  John  XXII.  or  Benedict  XII.  (Memoires  sar  Pe- 
trarque,  tom.  i.  p.  258,  259.). 

f  Baluze  (Not.  ad  Pap.. Avenion.  tom.  i.  p.  1 1 94, 1 1 95.)  pro- 
duces the  original  evidence,  which  attests  the  threats  of  the 
Roman  ambassadors,  and  the  resignation  of  the  abbot  of  moui^t 
Cassin,  qui  ultro  se  ofFerens,  respondit  se  civem  Romunum  esse, 
et  illud  velle  quod  ipse  vellent. 

%  The  return  of  the  Popes  from  Avignon  to  Rome,  and 
their  reception  by  the  people,  are  related  in  the  original  Lives 
of  Urban  V.  and  Gregory  XI.  in  Baluze  (Vit.  Paparum  Ave- 
nionensium,  tom.  i.  p.  363 — 486.),  and  Muratori  (Script.  Rer. 
Italicarum,  tom.  iii.  p.  i.  p.  610 — 712.);  In  the  disputes  of 
the  schism,  every  circumstance  was  severely,  though  partially 
scrutinised,  more  especially  in  the  great  inquest,  which  deci- 
ded the  obedience  of  Castile,  and  to  which  Baluze,  in  his 
notes,  so  often  slnd  so  largely  appeals,  from  a  MS.  volume  in 
the  Harlay  library,  (p.  i28r.  &c.), 

II  Can  the  death  of  a  good  man  be  esteemed  a  punisbment 
by  those  who  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  ?  They 
betray  the  instability  of  their  faith.  Yet,  as  a  mere  pHiloso- 
'  pher,  I  cannot  agree  with  the  Greeks,  tt  •!  ^mi  ^txurif  kx»$im9im 
9Uft  (Brunck.  Poetas  Gnomici,  p.  231.).  See,  in  Herodotus 
(1.  i.  c.  31.)  the  Qioral  and  pleasing  talc  of  the  Argivc  youths. 
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CHAP,   lowed  by  the  great  schism  of  the  West,  which  dw 
>  /^^^'^   stracted  the  Latin  church  above  forty  years.    The 
sacred  college  was  then  composed  of  twenty-two 
cardinals ;  six  of  these  had  remained  at  Avignon ; 
eleven  Frenchmen,  one  Spaniard,  and  foorlta- 
.  Hans,  entered  the   conclave  in  the  usual  form. 
Their  choice  was  not  yet  limited  to  the  purple ;  and 
Election    their  unanimous  votes  acquiesced  in  the  archbishop 
ot^Urban    ^f  iq^^^  ^  subject  of  Naples,  conspicuous  for  his 
Aprii  9'      zeaX  and  learning,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  St 
Peter  under,  the  name  of  Urban  the  Sixth*    The 
epistle  of  the  sacred  college  affirms  his  free  and  re* 
gular  election,  which  had  been  inspired,  as  usual, 
'   by  the  Holy  Ghost.     He  was  adored,'  invested, 
and  crowned  with  the  customary  rights ;  his  tem^ 
poral  authority  was  obeyed  at  Rome  and  Avignon, 
and  his  ecclesiastical  supremacy  was  acknowledged 
in  the  Latin  world.    During  several  weeks,  the 
cardinals  attended  their  new  master  with  the  fairesC 
professions  of  attachment  and  loyalty,  till  the  sum*' 
mer-heats  permitted  a  decent  escape  from  the  city< 
But  as  soon  as  they  were  united  at  Anagni  and 
Fundi,  in  a  place '  of  security,  they  cast  aside  the 
mask,  accused  their  own  falsehood  and  hypocrisy, 
excommunicated    the  apostate  and  antichr^t  of 
j:iecti6n     Rome,  and  proceeded  to  a  new  election  of  Robert 
ment*^viL  ^^  Geneva,  Clement  the  Seventh,  whom  they  an- 
Sept,  21.     nounced  to.  the  nations  as  the  true  and  rightful 
vicar  of  Christ.    Their  firSt  choice,^  an  involun- 
tary and  illegal  act,  was  annulled  by  the  fear  of 
death,  and  the  menaces  of  the  Romans ;  and  theif 
complaint  is  justified  by  the  strong  evidence  of  pro* 
b^ility  and  fact.     The  twelve  French  cardinals, 
above  two-thirds  of  the  votes,  were  masters  of  the 

election  j 
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election  J  and  whatever  might  be  theif  provincial  chap. 
jealousies,  it  cannot  fairly  be  presumed  that  they  .  ^f^i^ 
would  have  sacrificed  their  right  and  interest  to  a 
foreign  candidate,  who  would  never  restore  therti 
to  their  native  country;  In  the  various^  and  often 
inconsistent  narratives  *,  the  shades  of  popiilar  vio- 
lence are  more  darkly  or  faintly  coloured  j  but  the 
licentiousness  of  the  seditious  Romans  wa^  inflamed 
by  a  sense  of  their  privileges,  and  the  danger  of  a 
second  emignition.  The  conclave  was  intimidated 
by  the  shouts^  and  encompassed  by  the  arms,  of 
thirty  thousand  rebels ;  the  bells  of  the  Capitol  antl  . 
St  Peter's  rang  an  alarm :  **  BeatB,  or  ah  Italian 
*^  Pope  1"  was  the  universal  cry  j  the  same  threat 
was  repeated  by  the  twelve  bannerets  or  chiefs  of 
the  quarters,,  iii  the  form  of  charitable  advice ;  some- 
preparations  were  made  for  burnings  the  obstinate  ^ 
cardinals ;  and  had  they  chosen  a  Transalpine  sub« 
ject,  it  is  probable  that -they  would  never  have  de- 
parted alive  from  the  Vatican*  The  sartie  con^ 
straint  imposed  the  necessity  of  dissembling  in  the 
eyes  of  Rome  and  bf  the  world  j  the  pride  and 
cruelty  of  Urban  presented  a  more  inevitable; 
Sanger  ;  and  they  €oon  discovered  the  features  of 
the  tyrant,  who  .could  walk  in  his  garden  and  recite  ^' 
his  breviary,  while  he  heard  from  an  adjacent  cham;. 
ber  six  cardinals  groaning  on  the  rack.  His  inflexible 
Vol.  XIL  Bb  Keal^ 

*  III  the  first  boob  of  the  Histoire  du  Condl^  de  Pise,  M; 
I'Enfant  has  abridged  and  fcom pared  the  original  narratives  of 
the  adherents  of  Urban  and  Clement,  of  the  Italians  and  GeN 
mans,  the  French  and  Spaniards.  The  latter  appear  to  be 
the  most  aetlve  and  loquacious,  and  every  fact  ind  i^ord  ia 
the  original  Lives  of  Gregory  XL  and,  Clement  VI L  arc  dup* 
ported  in  the  notes  of  th/eir  editor  Baluae. 
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C U AT.  zeal^  which  loudly  censured  their  luxury  and  vici^^ 
^iXX,:  ^Q^ij  jjj^yg  attached  them  to  the  stations  and  du-» 
ties  of  their  parishes  at  Rome ;  and  had  he  no^  fa« 
tally  delayed  a  new  promotion,  the  French  cardinals 
would  have  been  reduced  to  an  helpless  minority  in 
the  sacred  college.  For  these  reasons,  and  in  the 
hope  of  repassing  the  Alps,  they  rashly  violated  the 
peace  and  unity  of  the  church  ;  and  the  merits  of 
their  double  choice  are  yet  agitated  in  the  Catholic 
schools  *•  The  vanity,  rather  than  the  interest,  of 
the  nation,  determined  the  court  and  the  clergy  of 
France  !•  The  stated  of  Savoy,  Sicily,  Cyprus,  Af- 
ragon,  Castille,  Navarre,  and  Scotland,  were  inclined 
by  their  example  and  authority  to  the  obedience  of 
Clement  the  Seventh,  and,  after  his  decease,  of  Be* 
nedict  the  Thirteenth.  Rome  and  the  principal 
states  of  Italy,  Germany,  Portugal,  England  J,  the 
Low  Countries,  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  North, 
adhered  to  the  prior  election  of  Urban  the  Sixths 

who 

*  The  ordtnal  ntimbers  of  the  Popes  seem  to  decide  tbe 
question  against  Clement  VII.  and  Benedict  XIII.  who  are 
boldlj  stigmatised  as  anti-popes  by  the  Italians,  while  the 
French  are  content  with  authorities  and  reasons  to  plead  the 
cause  of  doubt  and  toleration,  (Baluz.  in  Prsefat.)*  It  is  sin- 
gular, or  rather  it  is  not  singular,  that  saints,  visions,  and  tdU 
tacles,  should  be  common  to  both  parties. 

f  Baluxe  strenuously  labours  (Not.  p<  1271 — 1280.)  to 
Justify  the  pure  and  pious  motives  of  Charles  V.  King  of  France  ^ 
ne  refused  to  hear  the  arguments  of  Urban  j  but  were  not  the 
Urbanists  equally  deaf  to  the  reasons  of  Clement,  &c.  ? 

%  An  epistle,  or  declamation,  in  the  name  of  Edward  III« 
(Baluz.  Vit.  Pap.  Avenion.  torn.  i.  p.  553.)  displays  the  zeal 
of  the  English  nation  against  the  Clementines*  Nor  was  their 
seal  confined  to  words  ;  the  Bishop .  of  Norwich  led  a  crusade 
of  i6o,ooo  bigots  beyond  sea,  (Hume^«  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  57, 
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tirho  was  succeeded  by  Boniface  the  Ninth,  Ihrio-  CHAP, 

LXX' 

cent  the  Seventh,  and  Gregory  the  Twelfth.  t    ■  ^  ',. 


From  the  banks  of  the  Tybef  arid  the  Rhone,'  Great 
the  hostile  pontiffs  encountered  ^ach  other  with  the  the' West, 
pen  and  the  sword  ;  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  of  der     A.  D. 
of  society  was  diisturbed  J  and  the  Rbmans  had  their      illiT 
full  share  of  the  mischiefs,  bf  which  they  may  be 
arraigned  as  the  primary  authors  *.     They  had 
vainly  flattered  themselves  with  the  hope  of  resto- 
ring the  seat  6f  the  etcksislstica!  riioharchyj  and  of 
relieving  their  poverty  ti^ith  the  tributes  and  oflfer- 
ings  of  the  nations ;  but  thfe  separatibtt  of  France  Caian\u 
and  Spam  divierted  the  streSHi  of  luci^tive  devotion  J  R^me; 
nor  could  the  loss  be  compensated  by  the  two  ju- 
bilees which  were  crowded  irito  the  space  bf  ten 
years.     By  the  avocations  of  the  fechism,*  by  foreign 
arms,  and  popular  tumults.  Urban  the  Sixth  and 
his  three  successors  were  often  compelled  to  inter- 
rupf  their  riesidence  in  the  Vatican.    The  Colonni 
and  Ursini  still  exercised  their  deadly  feuds ;  the 
bannerets  of  Rome  asserted  and  abused  the  privi- 
leges of  a  republic ;  the  vicairs  of  Christ,  who  had 
levied  i,  military  force,  chastised  their  Rebellion  with 
the  gibbet  j  the  sword,  and  the  dagger;  and  in  a 
friendly  conference,  eleven  deputies  of  the  people 
were  perfidiously  murdered,  and  cast  into  the  street. 
Since  the  invasion  of  Robert  the  Norman,    the 
Romans  had  pursued  their  domestic  quarrels  with- 

B  b  2  out 

*  .-*  • 

;.  •  Besides  thfe  gtncral  historians^  the  Diaries  of  Delphinui 
Qentilis,  Peter  Antoniixs,  and  Stephen  Infessura,  in  the  j^r^at 
collection  of  Muratori,  represent  the  state  and  tnisfortiiiiei  of 
Rome. 
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CHAP,  out  the  dangerous  interpositioii  of  a  stranger.  But 
■J^^'v  ui  the  disorders  of  the  schism,  an  asfnring  ndgh- 
bour»  Ladislaus  King  of  Naples,  alternately  support- 
ed and  betrayed  the  Pope  and  the  people ;  by  the 
iorm^T  he  was  declared  gmfalonier^  or  general  of 
the  church,  while  the  latter  submitted  to  his  choice 
the  nominaticHi  of  their  magistrates.  Besieging 
Rome  by  land  and  water,  he  thrice  entered  the 
gates  as  a  barbarian  conqueror  j  fHTofaned  the  al« 
tars,  violated  the  virgins,  pillaged  the  merchants, 
performed  his  devotions  at  St  Peter's,  and* left  a 
garrison  in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo«  His  arms 
were  sometimes  unfortunate,  and  to  a  delay  of 
three  days  he  wshs  indebted  for  his  life  and  crown  ; 
but  Ladislaus  triumphed  in  his  turn,  and  it  was 
only  his  premature  death  that  could  save  the  me* 
tropolis  and  the  ecclesiastical  state  from  ,the  ambi- 
tious conqueror,  who  had  assumed  the  title,  or  at 
least  the  powers,  of  fijng  of  Rome  *. 
Ncgocia.  I  b^ve  not  undertaken'  the  ecclesia^cal  history 
tions  for    of  the  schism ;  but  Rome,  the  object  of  these  last 

Seace  tna     _  •      «       i     • 

nion,       cnapters,  is  deeply  interested  in  the  disputed  sue* 

^3P^1  cessbn  of  her  sovereigns.    The  first  counsels  for 

1407.    .the  peace  and  union  of  Ghristendom  arose  from 

the  university  of  Paris,  from  the  faculty  of  the 

Sorbonne,  whose  doctors  were  esteemed,  at  least 

in  the  Gallican  church,  as  the  most  consummate 

masters 

•  It  is  supposed  bj  Giannonc,  (torn,  iii,  p.  292.),  that  he 
stykd    himself  Rex  RoQiac,  a   title  unknoivft  to  the  world 
since  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin.     But  a  nearer  inspection  has 
_        Justified  the  reading  of  Rex  Ramae,  of  Rama,  an  obscure  king- 
dom annexed  to  the  crown  of  Hungary. 
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masters  of  theological  science  •.   Pirtideiitly  waving  chap. 
all  invidious  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  m^ts  of  .  ^^^'^ 
the  disputey  they  propose,  as  an  healing  measure, 
that  the  two  pretenders  of  Rome  and  Avignon 
should  abdicate  at  the  same  time,  after  qualifying 
the  cardinals  of  the  adverse  factions  to  join  in  a  le- 
gitimate election ;  and  that  the  nadons  should  sufh^ 
sir  act  \  their  obedience,  if  either  of  the  competitoiB 
preferred  his  own  interest  to  that  of  the  public.  M 
each  vacancy,  these  physicians  of  the  church  depre- 
cated the  mischiefs  of  an  hasty  choice ;  but  the  po- 
licy of  the  conclave,  and  the  ambition  of  its  mem« 
bers,  were  deaf  to  reason  and  entreaties ;  and  what- 
soever promises  were  made,  the  Pope  could  never 
be  bound  by  the  oaths  <rf  the  cardinal.    During 
fifteen  years,  the  pacific  designs  of  the  university 
were  eluded  by  the  arts  of  the  rival  pontiffs,  the 
scruples  or  passions  of  thdr  adherents,  and  the  vi- 
cissitudes  of  French  factions,  that  ruled  the  insanity 
of  Charles  the  Sixth.    At  length  a  vigorous  reso- 
lution was  embraced ;  and  a  solemn  embassy,  of 
the  titular   |>atriar<:h  of  Alexandria,   two  archi* 
B  b  8  bishops, 

*  The  leading  and  decisive  part  wUch  Fnuicfs  assumed  in* 
the  schism,  is  stated  by  Peter  du  Puis,  in  a  separate  history, 
extracted  from  authentic  records,  and  inserted  in  the  7th  vo- 
lume of  the  last  and  best  edi^on  of  his  friend  Tbuani|s,  (p.  xu 
p,  no — 184.)^ 

f  Of  this  measure^  John  Gerson^  a  $tout  doctor,  was  the 
author  or  the  champion.  The  proceedings  of  the  university  of 
Paris  and  the  GalUcan  church  were  often  proinpted  by  his  ad* 
yice,  and  are  copiously  displayed  in  his  theologi{;al  writings, 
of  which  Le  Clerc  (Bibliotheque  Choisie,  torn.  x.  p«  1—78.) 
has  given  a  viiloable  extract.  John  Gerson  acted  an  impQrt? 
^  part  in  the  councils  of  JHsa  and  Constance. 
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CHAP,  bishops,  five  Hshops,  five  abbots,  three  knights, 
and  twenty  doctois,  was  sent  to  the  courts  of  Avig- 
non and  Rome,  to  require,  in  the  name  of  the 
church  and  king,  the  abdication  of  the  two  pre*- 
tenders,  of  Peter  de  Luna,  who  styled  himself  Be- 
nedict the  Thirteenth,  and  of  Angelo  Gorrario,  who 
^issumed  the  name  of  Gregory  the  Twelfth.  For 
the  ancient  honour  of  Rome,  and  the  success  of 
their  commission,  the  ambassadors  solicited  a  con- 
ference with  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  whom  they 
gratified  by  a  positive  declaration,  that  the  most 
Christian  King  did  not  entertain  a  wish  of  trans- 
porting the  holy  see  from  the  Vatican,  which  h^ 
considered  as  the  genuine  and  proper  seat  of  the 
successor  of  St  Peter.  In  the  name  of  the  senate 
and  people,  an  eloquent  Roman  asserted  their  der 
sire  to  co-operate  in  the  union  of  the  church,  de- 
plored the  temporal  and  spiritual  calamities  of  the 
long  schism,  and  requested  the  protection  of  France 
against  the  arms  of  the  King  of  Naples.  The  an» 
swers  of  Benedict  and  Gregpry  were  alike  edifying 
and  alike  deceitful ;  and,  m  eviading  the  demand  of 
their  abdication,  the  two  rivals  were  animated  by  a 
common  spirit.  They  agreed  on  the  necessity  of  a 
previous  interview,  but  the  time,  the  place,  and  the 
manner,  could  never  be  ascertained  by  mutual  con- 
sent. *'  If  the  one  advances,*^  says  a  servant  of 
Gregory,  ^*  the  other  retreats ;  the  one  appears  an 
f  *  animal  fearful  of  the  land,  the  other  a  creature 
f*  apprehensive  of  the  water.  And  thus,  for  a 
i*  short  remnant  of  life  and  power,  will  these  agec^ 
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'<  priests  endanger  the  peace  and  sdvaticHi  of  the-  c  it  a  p. 
**  Christian  world  •."  ^^' . 

.    The  Christiau  world  was  at  length  provoked  by  council 
their  obstinacy  and  fraud ;  they  were  deserted  by  °^  J^^Jj^ 
their  cardinals,  who  embraced  each  other  as  friends     ^409* 
and  colleagues ;  and  their  revolt  was  supported  by 
a  numerous  assembly  of  prelates  and  ambassadors. 
With  equal  jusdce,  the  council  of  Pisa  deposed  the 
Popes  of  Rome  and  Avignon ;  the  conclave  was 
unanimous  Jn  the  choice  of  Alexander  the  Fifth, 
and  his  vacant  seat  was  soon  filled  by  a  similar  elec?- 
tion  of  John  the  Twenty-third,  the  most  profligate 
of  mankind.     But,  instead   of  extinguishing  the 
'  schism,  the  rashness  of  the  French  and  Italians  had 
given  a  third  pretender  to  the  chair  of  St  Peter^ 
Such  new  claims  of  the  synod  and  conclave  were 
disputed  ;  three  kings,  of  Germany,  Hungary,  and 
Naples,    adhered  to  the  cause  of   Gregory  tjie 
Twelfth  ;  and  Benedict  the  Thirteenth,  himself  a 
Spaniard,  was  acknowledged  by  the  devotion  and 
patriotism  of  that  powerful  nation.    The  rash  pro-  Council  of 
ceedings  of  Pisa  were  corrected  by  the  council  of  stal!cc, 
Constance  j  the  Emperor  Sigismond  acted  a  conspi-      A.  D. 
cuous  part  as  the  advocate  or  protector  of  the  Ca-     l^ltT 
tholic  church ;  and  the  number  and  weight  of  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  members  might  seem  to  constitute 
the  states-general  of  Europe.     Of  the  three  Popes, 
John' the  Twenty*third  was  the  first  victim;  he 
B  b  4  fled, 

*  Leonardus  Brunus  Aretinus,  one  of  the  revivers  of  clas- 
sic learning  in  Italy,  who,  after  serving  many  years  as  secre- 
tary in  the  Roman  court,  retired  to  the  honourable  ofBce  of 
chancellor  of  the  republic  of  Florence,  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  medii 
^vi,  torn,  I.  p.  290.)*  L*£nfant  has  given  the  version  of 
ikl^s  curious  epistle,  (Concile  de  Pise,  torn.  i.  p.  ipi-^i^jOr 
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CHAP,  iedy  and  was  brought  back  a  prison^ ;  die  most 
scandalous  charges  were  suppressed ;  the  vicar  of 
Christ  was  only  accused  of  piracy,  murder,  rape, 
sodomy,  and  incest ;  and,  after  subscribing  his  own 
ccmdemnation,  he  e:Fpiated  in  prison  the  imprudence 
of  trusting  his  person  to  a  free  city  beyond  the 
Alps.  Gregory  the  Twelfth,  whose  obedience  w»( 
reduced  to  the  narrow  predncts  pf  Rimini,  descend- 
ed with  more  honour  from  the  throne,  ^nd  his  am- 
|)assador  convened  the  session,  in  which  he  re? 
nounced  the  title  and  authority  of  lawful  Pope.  Tq 
vanquish  the  obstinacy  of  Benedict  the  Thirteenth, 
or  his  adherents,  the  Emperor  in  person  undertook 
a  journey  from  Constance  to  Perpignan.  The  Ki^gs 
of  Castille,  Arragon,  Navarre,  and  Scotland,  ob- 
tained an  equal  and  honourable  treaty ;  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Spaniards,  Benedict  was  depo- 
sed by  the  council ;  but  the  harmless  o^d  man  was 
left  in  a  solitary  castle  to  excommunicate  twice  each 
day  the  rebel  kingdoms  which  had  deserted  his 
cause.  After  thus  eradicating  the  remains  of  the 
schism,  the  synod  of  Constance  proceeded,  with  slow 
and  cautious  steps,  to  elect  the  sovereign  of  Rome 
and  the  head  of  the  qhutch.  On  this  momentous 
occa^on,  the  college  of  twenty-three  cardinals  was 
fortified  with  thirty  deputies ;  six  of  whom  were  cho- 
sen in  each  of  the  five  great  nations  of  Christendom, 
the  Italian,  the  German,  the  French,  the  Spanish^ 
and  the  English  *  :  the  interference  of  strangers 

was 

"^  I  cannot  overlook  this  great  national  cau$^9  which  was  vi- 
gorously maintained  by  the  English  ambassadors  against  those  of 
fisince.  The  latter  conteaded^  thatCbristendprn  was  essentially 

di&tributcft 
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5ras  softened  by  their  generous  preference  of  an  chap. 
Ita:lian  and  a  Roman ;  and  the  hereditary^  as  well  .  ^^^" 
as  pbrsonal  njerk  of  Otho  Colonnac  recommended  £*«ttion 

-.  .  1  -n  i«^.  »<>f  Martin 

him  to  the  conclaye.    Rome  accepted  with  joy  and  v. 
obedience  the  noblest  of  her  sons,  the  ecclesiastical 
state  was  defended  by  his  powerful  fanuly,  and  the 
lelevation  of  Mardn  the  Fifth  is  the  aera  of  the  re- 
storation and  establishment  of  the  Popes  in  the 

Vatican  ♦. 

The 

distributed  iBto  %ht  four  great  nations  and  votes,  of  Italj,  Ger- 
piany,  France,  andSpain.j  and  that  the  lesser  l^gdoms  (such  as  ^  '  ^ 
England,  Denmark,  Portugal,  &c.)  were  comprehended  under 
one  or  other  of  these  great  divisions.  The  £nglish  asserted, 
|hat  the  British  islands,  of  which  they  were,  the  head,  should 
be  considered  as  a  fifth  and  co-ordinate  nation,  with  an  equal 
vote  *y  and  every  argument  of  troth  or  fable  was  introdoced  to 
^xalt  the  dignity  of  their  country*  Including  >£nglKnd,  Scot- 
land, Wales,  the  four  kingdoms  of  Ireland,  and  the  Orkneys, 
the  British  islands  are  decorated  with  eight  royal  crowns,  and 
4^cfiminated  by  foar  or  five  languages,  £nglish,  Welsh,  Cor« 
nish,  Scotch,  Irish,  &c.  The  greater  island,  from  north  to 
south,  measures  800  miles,  or  40  days  journey  ^  and  England 
alone  contains  32  counties,  and  52,000  parish  churches,  (a  bold 
account !),  besides  cathedrals,  colleges,  priories,  and  hjospitals. 
They  celebrate  the  mission  of  Stjoseph  of  Arimathea,  the  birth 
of  Constantine,  and  the  legantine  powers  of  the  two  primates, 
without  forgetting  the  testimony  of  Bartholeroy  de  Glanville 
(A.  D.  i36o.)9  wbo  reckons  only  four  Christian  kingdoms, 
I .  of  Rome,  2.  ef  Constantinople,  3.  of  Ireland,  which  had 
been  transferred  to  the  English  monarchs,  and,  4.  of  Spain. 
Our  countrymen  prevailed  in  the  council,  but  the  victories  of 
Henry  V.  added  much  weight  to  their  arguments.  The  ad- 
verse pleadings  were  found  at  Constance  by  Sir  Robert  Wing- 
field,  ambassador  from  Henry  VIII*  to  the  Emperor  Maximi- 
lian I.  and  by  him  printed  in  1517,  at  Lou  vain.  From  a 
Leipsic  MS.  they  are  more  correctly  published  in  the  Collec- 
tion of  Von  der  Hardt,  torn,  v,  j  but  I  have  only  seen  PEn- 
fant^s  abstract  of  these  acts,  (Concile  de  Constance,  torn.  it. 
^  447-  453.  &«•). 

*  The  histories  of  the  three  successive  councils,  Pisa,  Con- 
St^nce,  and  Basils  have  been  written  with  a  tolerable  degree 

of 
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CHAP. 
JLXX. 


of  Rocne* 
A.D. 

»434, 
May  a9— 
Oct.  26. 


The  royal  prerogative  of  coinixig  moneft  xnrhich 
had  been  exercised  near  three  hundred  years  by  the 
senate,  ymsjlrst  resumed  by  Martin  the  Fifth  *^  and 
his  image  and  superscription  introduce  the  series  of 
the  Papal  medals.  Of  his  two  immediate  successors^ 
Eugenius  the  Fourth  was  the  last  Pope  expelled  by 
the  tumults  of  the  Roman  people  f,  and  Nicholas 
the  Fifth,  the  last  who  w|«  importuned  by  the  pre*- 
sehce  of  the  Roman  Emperor  |,  I.  The  conflict  of 
Eugenius,  with  the  fathers  of  Basil,  and  the  weight 
or  apprehension  of  a  new  excise,  emboldened  and 
proyoked  the^omans  to  usurp  the  temporal  go- 
vernment of  the  city.  They  rose  in  arms,  selected 
seven  governors  of  the  republic,  and  a  constable  of 
the  Capitol ;  imprisoned  the  Pope's  nephew ;  be- 
sieged his  person  in  the  palace ;  and  shot  vollies  of 
arrows  into  his  bark  as  he  escaped  down  the  Tyber 
in  the  habit  of  a  monk*    But  he  still  possessed,  in 

the 

of  candour,  industry,  and  elegance,  by  a  Protestant  minisrcr, 
M.  TEnfant,  who  retired  from  France  to  Berlin.  They  form 
six  volumes  in  quarto  ^  and  as  Basil  is  the  worst,  so  Constance 
is  the  best  part  of  the  collection. 

f  See  the  27th  Dissertation  of  the  Antiquities  of  Muratori, 
and  the  ist  Instruction  of  the  Science  des  Medailles  of  the 
Pcre  Joubcrt,  and  the  Baron  de  la  Bastie.  The  Metallic 
[History  of  Martin  V.  and  his  successors,  has  been  composed 
by  two  monks,  Moulinet  a  Frenchman,  and  Bonanni  an  Ita* 
lian  ^  but  I  understand,  that  the  first  part  of  the  series  is  re* 
stored  from  more  recent  coins. 

*  Besides  the  Lives  of  Eugenius  IV.  (Rerum  Italic,  torn,  iii? 
p.  i.  p.  869.  and  torn.  xxv.  p.  256.)!  the  Diaries  of  Paul  Pc- 
troni  and  btephen  Jnfessura  arc  the  best  original  evidence  for 
the  revolt  of  the  Romans  against  Eugenius  IV.  The  former, 
who  lived  at  the  time  and  on  the  spot,  speaks  the  language  of  s 
citizen,  equally  afraid  of  priestly  and  popular  tyranny. 

t  The  coronation  of  Frederic  III.  is  described  by  TEnfen^ 
(Concile  de  Basle,  torn.  ii.  p^'  2*j6 — 288.)  from  ^neas  S^l? 
^ius,  a  spectator  and  actor  in  that  splendid  scene. 
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the  castle  of  St  Angelo  a  faithful  garrison,  and  a  c  h  a  P. 
train  of  artillery.     Their  batteries  incessantly  thun^  .^^^^'  ^ 
dered  on  the  city,  and  a  bullet  more  dextrously 
pointed  broke  down  the  barricade  of  the  bridge, 
and  scattered,  with  a  single  shot,  the  herqes  of  the 
republic.     Their  constancy  was  exhausted  by  a  re* 
bellion  of  five  months.     Under  the  tyranny  of  the 
Ghibeline  nobles,  the  wisest  patriots  regretted  the 
dominion  of  the  church ;  and  their  repentance  was 
unanimous  and  effectual.     The  troops  of  St  Peter 
again  occupied  the  Capitol ;  the  magistrates  depart- 
ed to  their  homes  ;  the  most  guilty  were  executed 
or  exiled ;  and  the  legate,  at  the  head  of  two  thou- 
sand foot  and  four  thousand  horse,  was  saluted  as 
the  father  of  the  city.    The  synods  of  Ferrara  and 
Florence,  the  fear  or  resentment  of  Eugenius,  pro- 
longed his  absence.     He  was  received  by  a  submis- 
sive popple  J  but  the  ponriff  understood  from  the 
acclamations  pf  his  triumphal  entry,  that  to  secure 
their  loyalty  and  his  own  repose,,  he  must  grant, 
withom  delay,  the  abolition  of  the  odious  excise. 
II.  Rome  was  restored,  adorned,  and  enlightened 
by  the  peaceful  reign  of  Nicholas  the  Fifth.   In  the 
midst  of  these  laudable  occupations,  the  Pope  was  Lastcoro- 
alarmed  by  the  approach  of  Frederic  the  Third  of  "^^^^n  ^^ 
Austria ;  though  his  fears  could  not  be  justified  by  Emperor? 
the  character  or  the  power  of  the  Imperial  candidate.  Jif.*^^"*" 
After  drawing  his  military  force  to  the  metropolis,     A.  P. 
jmd  imposing  the  best  security  of  oaths*  and  treaties,  yii^ch\ 

Nicholas 
^  •  The  oath  of  fideHty  imposed  on  the  Emperor  by  the  Pope, 
18  recorded  and  sanctiHed  in  the  CJemcntines,  (1.  ii.  th.  ix.)  j 
and  iEneai  Sylvius,  who  objects  to  this  new  demand,  could 
i|ot  foresee,  that  in  a  few  years,  be  should  ascend  the  thronp, 
and  imbibe  the  maxims  of  Boniface  Vlil. 
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CHAP,  mdiolas  recmed,  with  a  smilmg  coqntfMiice^  tbc 
■  ^^^^'  .  faithful  advocate  and  vaMad  of  the  churdu  ^tanie 
vere  the  timesy  so  feeble  was  the  Austrian,  that  the 
]Kmip  of  his  coibnatioQ  was  accoii^>li8hed  with  order 
and  hannony ;  but  the  superfluous  honour  was  so 
disgraceful  to  an  independent  nation,  that  his  sue* 
cessors  have  excused  themselves  fiom  the  toilsome 
pilgrimage  to  the  Vatican ;  and  rest  their  Imperial 
title  on  the  choice  of  the  electors  of  Germany. 
The  sta.  A  dtizeu  has  remaxked,  with  pride  and  pleasure, 
fovem-  that  the  King  of  the  Romans,  after  passing  with  a 
Kome?^  slight  salute  the  cardinals  and  prelates  who  met  him 
at  the  gate,  distinguished  the  dress  and  person  of 
the  senator  of  Rome ;  and  in  this  last  farewdl,  the 
pageants  of  the  emfnre  and  the  republic  were  clasped 
in  a  friendly  embrace  *•  According  to  the  laws  of 
Rome  t,  her  first  magistrate  was  required  to  be  a 
doctor  of  laws,  an  alien,  of  a  phce  at  least  forty 
miles  from  the  dty ;  with  whose  inhabitants  he 
must  not  be  connected  in  the  tlurd  canonical 
degree  of  blood  or  alliance.  The  election  was  an^^ 
nual ;  a  severe  scrutiny  was  instituted  into  the  con« 
duct  of  the  departing  senator ;  nor  could  he  be 

recalled 

*  Lo  senalore  di  Roma^  vestito  di  brocarto  con  quella 
berctta,  e  con  quelle  manicbe,  et  omamenti  di  pcUe,  co* 
quail  va  alle  feste  di  Testaccio  e  Nagone,  might  escape  the 
eye  of  .£neas  Sylvius,  but  he  is  viewed  with  admiration 
and  complacency  by  the  Roman  citizen,  (Diano  di  Stepha* 
no  Infessura,  p.  ii330* 

f  See,  in  the  statutes  of  Rome,  the  senator  and  fhrce  judga 
(I,  i.  c.  3—14.),  the  c9aservaiar^  (1.  i.  c.  15 — 17. 1.  iii«  c.  40» 
the  caporimu  (1.  i.  c.  18.  1.  iii.  c.  8.),  the  teeret  coimeU  (L  iii. 
c.  2.),  the  commoa  caunc'J  (1.  iii.  c*  3.).  The  title  cS  feudtf 
defiances y  aSi  of  violence^  &&  is  spread  through  many  a  chapter 
f  c.  14—40.)  of  the  second  book. 
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recalled  to  the  same  office  till  after  the  expiration  chap. 
of  two  years.  A  liberal  salary  of  three  thousand  « ^^^'  ^ 
florins  was  assigned  for  his  expence  and  reward ; 
and  his  public  appearance  represented  the  majesty 
of  the  republic.  His  robes  were  of  gold  brocade 
or  crimson  velvet,  or  in  the  summer  season  of  a 
lighter  ^k ;  he  bore  in  his  hand  an  ivory  sceptre  ; 
t^e  sound  of  trumpets  announced  his  approach ; 
and  his  solemn  steps  were  preceded  at  least  by 
four  lictors  or  attendants,  whose  red  wands  were 
isnveloped  with  bands  or  streamers  of  the  golden 
colour  or  livery  of  the  city..  His  oath  in  the  Capi- 
tol proclaims  his  right  and  duty  to  observe  and 
assert  the  laws^  to  controul  the  proud,  to  protect 
ihe  poor,  and  to  exercise  justice  and  mercy  within 
the  extent  of  his  jurisdiction. ,  In  these  useful  func- 
tions he  was  assisted  by  three  learned  strangers,  the 
two  collaterals^  and  the  judge  of  criminal  appeals  j 
then-  frequent  trials  of  robberies,  rapes,  and  mur- 
ders, are  attested  by  the  laws ;  and  the  weakness  of 
these  laws  connives  at  the  licenuousness  of  private  ^^ 

feuds  and  armed  associations  for  mutual  defence. 
But  the  senator  was  confined  to  the  administration^ 
of  justice;  the  Capitol,  the  treasury,  and  the  go- 
vernment of  the  city  and  its  territory,  were  entrust- 
ed to  the  three  conservators^  who  were  changed  four 
times  in  each  year ;  the  militia  of  the  thirteen  re- 
gions assembled  under  the  banners  of  their  respec- 
tive chiefs,  or  caforioni;  and  the  first  of  these  was 
distinguished  by  the  name  and  dignity  of  the  prior. 
The  popular  legislature  consisted  of  the  secret  and 
the  conxmon  councils  of  the  Romans.  'The  former 

was 
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CHAP.  Was  composed  of  the  magistrates  and  their  itdxai^ 
diate  predecessors,  with  some  fiscal  and  legal  officers^ 
and  three  classes  of  thirteen,  twenty-sbt,  and  forty 
counsellors^  amounting  in  the  whole  to  about  bnd 
hundred  and  twenty  persons.  In  the  common 
council,  all  male  citissens  had  a  right  to  vote  ;  and 
the  value  of  their  privilege  was  enhanced  by  the 
care  with  which  any  foreigners  were  prevented 
from  usurping  the  title  and  character  of  Romans; 
The  tumult  of  a  democracy  was  checked  by  wise 
and  jealous  precaudons.  Except  the  magistrates,* 
none  could  propose  a  question ;  none  were  permit* 
ted  to  speak,  except  from  an  open  pulpit  or  tribu- 
nal ;  all  disorderly  acclamations  were  suppressed  f 
the  sense  of  the  majority  was  dedded  by  a  secree 
ballot ;  and  thdr  decrees  were  promulgated  in  thef 
venerable  name  of  the  Roman  senate  and  people; 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  assign  a  period  in  whicly 
this  theory  of  government  has  been  reduced  to  ac- 
curate and  constant  practice,  since  the  establishment 
of  order  has  been  gradually  connected  with  the  de- 
cay of  liberty.  But  in  the  year  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  eighty,  the  ancient  statotes  were  col- 
lected, methodised  in  three  books^  and  adapted  to 
present  use,  under  the  pontificate,  and  with  the  ap*^ 
probation,  of  Gregory  the  Thirteenth.  This  civil 
and  criminal  code  is  the  modem  law  of  the  city ; 

and,' 

*  S/atufa  aJma  Vrb'ts  Roma  AuaorttaU  S.  D.  tf.  Gregdru  XIlI. 
PoiU*  Max.  a  S^natu  Popuhque  Rom»  reforma$a  et  i£td,  Rmd^ 
1580,  in  folio.  The  obsolete,  repugnant  statutes  of  antiquity 
were  confounded  in  five  books,  and  Lucas  P%ti\s,  a  lawyer 

antiquarian 
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toil,  if  the  popular  assemblies  have  been  abolished,  chap. 
a  foreign  senator,  with  the  three  conservators,  still  >  ^^^^'j^. 
resides  in  the  palace  of  the  Capitol  *.  The  policy 
of  the  Cassars  has  been  repeated  by  the  Popes  i 
and  the  bishop  of  Rome  affected  to  maintain  the 
form  of  a  republic,  wliile  he  reigned  with  the  abso- 
lute powers  of  a  temporal,  as  well  as  spiritual  mo- 
narch. 

It  is  an  obvious  truth,  that  the  times  must  be  ck^nspiracy 
suited  to  extraordmary  characters,  and  that  the      a.d. 
genius  of  Cromwdl  or  Retz  might  now  expire  in  jan.'*^.^' 
obscurity.    The  political  enthusiasm  of  Rienzi  had 
exalted  him  to  a  throne;  the  same  enthusiasm,  in 
the  next  century,  conducted  his  imitator  to  the 
gallows.     The  birth  of  StephealPorcaro  was  noble, 
his  reputation  spotless;    bis  tongue  was  armed 
with  eloquence,  his  mind  was  enlightend  with 
learning ;  and  he  aspired,  beyond  the  aim  of  vulgar      ' 
ambition,  to  free  his  country  and  immortalize  his 
name*     The  dominion  of  priests  is  most  odious  to 
a  liberal  spirit ;  every  scruple  was  removed  by  the 
recent  knowledge  of  the  fable  and  forgery  of  Con- 
stantine's  donation ;  Petrarch  was  now  the  oracle 
of  the  Italians ;  and  as  often  as  Porcaro  revolved 
the  ode  which  describes  the  patriot  and  hero  of 

Rome, 

aotiquarian,  was  appointed  to  act  as  the  niodern  Tribonian. 
Yet  i  regret  the  old  code,  with  the  rugged  crust  of  freedom 
and  barbarism* 

f  In  my  time  (1765),  and  in  M,  Grosley's  (Observations 
lur  Pltfelie,  torn.  ii.  p.  361.))  the  senator  of  Rome  was  M. 
Bielke,  a  noble  Swede,  and  a  proselyte  to  the  Catholic  faith,     ' 
The  Pope^s  right  to  appoint  the  senator  and  the  conservator  is 
implifdi  rather  than  affirmed  in  the  Statutcps. 
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CHAP.    R^e,  he  applied  to  himself  the  visions  of  the  pro- 
'  ^^^*     phedc  bard.    His  first  trial  of  the  popular*  feelings 
W2S  at  the  funeral  oi  Eugenius  the  Fourth*    In  an 
daborate  speech,  he  called  the  Romans  to  liberty 
and  arms ;  and  they  Kstened  with  apparent  plea« 
sure,  till  Porcaro  was  interrupted  and  answered  by 
a  grave  advocate,  who  pleaded  for  the  church  smd 
state.   By  every  law  the  seditious  orator  was  guiky 
of  treason ;  but  the  bene  volenceof  the  new  pontiff, 
who  viewed  his  character  with  pity  and  esteem,  at* 
tempted,  by  an  honourable  office,  to  convert  the 
patriot  into  a  friend,    llie  mflexible  Roman  re- 
turned from  Anagni  with  an  increase  of  reputation 
and  zeal ;  and  on  the  first  opportunity,  the  games 
of  the  place  Navona,  he  tried  to  inflame  the  casual 
dispute  of  some  boys  and  mechanics  into  a  g^era) 
rising  of  t}ie  people.     Yet  the  humane  ^Scheks 
was  still  averse  to  accept  the  forfeit  of  his  life ;  ani 
the  traitor  was  removed  from  the  scene  of  tempta- 
tion to  Bologna,  with  a  liberal  allowance  for  hi» 
support,  and  the  easy  obligation  of  presenting  him* 
self  each  day  before  the  governor  of  the  city.    But 
Porcaro  had  learned  from  the  younger  l^tus, 
that  with  tyrants  no  faith  or  gratitude  should  be 
observed.    The  exile  declaimed  agamst  the  arbi^ 
trary  sentence ;  a  party  and  a  conspiracy  were  gra- 
dually formed ;  his  nephew,  a  daring  youth,  as- 
sembled a  band  of  volunteers ;  an^on  the  appoint- 
ed evening,  a  feast  was  prepared  at  his  house  for 
the  friends  of  the  republic.    Their  leader,  who 
had  escaped  from  Bologna  appeared  among  them 

in 
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in  a  robe  of  purple  and  gold  ;  his  voice,  his  coun^  c  H  A  P; 
tenance,  his  gestures,  bespoke  the  man  who  had    ^^^' 
devoted  his  life  or  death  to  the  glorious  cause. 
In  a  studied  oration,  he  expatiated  on  the  motives 
and  the  means  of  their  enterprise ;  the  name  and 
liberties  of  Rome ;  the  sloth  and  pride  of  then*  ec- 
clesiastical tyrants ;  the  active  or  passive  consent  oiF 
their  fellow^citizens ;  three  hundred  soldiers  and 
four  hundred  exiles,  long  exercised  in  arms  or  in 
wrongs  J    the  licence  of  revenge  to  edge  their 
sviTords,  and  a  million  of  ducats  to  •reward  their 
victory*    It  would  be  easy,  (he  said),  on  the  next 
day,  the  festival  pf  the  EpijAany,  to  seize  the  Pope 
and  his  cardinals  before  the  doors,  or  at^the  altar^ 
of  St  Beter^s ;  to  lead  them  in  chains  under  thef 
vralls  of  St  Angelo ;  to  extort  by  the  threat  of 
their  instant  death  a  surrender  of  the  castle ;  to 
ascend  the  vacant  Capitol ;  to  ring  the  alarm-bell ; 
and  to  restore  in  a  popular  assembly  the  ancient 
republic  of  Rome.    While  he  triumphed,  he  was 
already  betrayed.     The  senator,    with  a  strong 
guard,  invested  the  house ; .  the  nephew  of  Porcaro 
cut  his  way  through  the  crowd ;  but  the  unfortu- 
nate Stephen  was  drawn  from  a  chest,  lamenting 
that  his  enemies  had  anticipated  by  three  hours  the 
execution  of  his  design*     After  such  manifest  and 
repeated  guilt,  even  the  mercy  of  Nicholas  was  si- 
lent.   Porcaro,  and  nine  of  his  accomplices,  were 
hanged  without  the  benefrt  of  the  sacraments ;  and 
amidst  the  fears  and  invectives  of  the  Papal  court,- 
the  Romans  pitied,  and  almost  apphuded,  these 
Vol.  XII.  Cc  martyrs 
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CHAP,   iMrtyrs  of  thdr  coantry  ♦.  But  thdr  applause  wa* 
^'     mute,  their  pity  ineffectual,  thdr  liberty  for  ever 
extinct ;  and,  if  they  have  smce  risen  in  a  vacancy 
tf  the  throne,  or  a  scarcity  of  bread,, such  acciden- 
tal tumlt^  may  be  fovmd  in  the  bosom  of  the  most 
abject  servitude. 
List  dis-        But  the  independence  of  the  noMes,  which  was 
the  nobles  fomented  by  discol-d,  survived  the  freedom  of  the 
of  Rome,    commons^  which  must  be  founded  in  union.     A 
privilege  of  rapine  and  oppression  was  long  main- 
tained by  the  barons  of  Rome  ;  their  houses  were 
t  fortress  and  a  sanctuary ;  and  the  ferocious  train 
of  banditti  and  triminals  whom  they  protected  from 
the  law,  Repaid  the  bosptality  with  the  service  of 
^   their  swords  and  daggers/    The  private  interest  of 
the  pohtifFsj  or  thdr  nephews,  sometimes  involved 
them  in  these  domestic  feuds.^  Under  the  reign  of 
Sixtus  the  Fourth,  Rome  was  distracted  by  thf 
battles  and  sieges  of  the  rival  houses  j  after  the  cony^ 
flagration  of  his  palace,  the  proto«notary  Colonna 
was  tortured  and  bdieaded ;  and'Savelli,  his  captive 
friend,  was  murdered  on  the  spot^  for  refusing  te 

joia 

*  Besides  tlie  cutioas  tkougfi  concise  narrative  df  Macbia- 
vel,  (Istoria  riotentina,  1.  vi.  Opere,  torn.  i.  p:  2lo,  2ii. 
edit;  Londra,  17479  ^^  ^^\  ^^  Porcarian  conspiracy  is  re- 
lated in  the  Diary  of  Stephen  Infessura  (Rer.  Ital.  torn.  iii. 
p.  ii.  p4  1134,  1135)9  9nd  in  a  separate  tract  by  Leo  Baptista 
Albenif  (Rer.  JtaL  torn.  xxt.  p.  609--^  14.).  it  is  amuung 
to  compare  the  style  and  fteatiaicnts  of  the  courtier  and  citi«> 
\  zen.  Facinus  profecto  quo  •  .  •  .  neque  periculo  horribilius, 
Bcque  audacia  detest abilius,  neque  erudelitate  tetrius,  a  quo» 

quam  ^erditissimo  ospiam  esco^t^tum  sit Perdette  la 

vita  queir  huomo  da  bene,  e  amatore  dello  bene  et  Ubeit^  di 
Roxpa. 
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join  in  the  acclamations  of  the  victorious  Ursiiri*.  c  H  a  pw 
But  the  Popes  ho  longer  trembled  in  the  Vatican ;  i,.,  ^  '  i 
they  bad  strength  to  command,  if  they  had  resolu- 
tion to  claim,  the  obedience  of  their  subjects;  and 
the  strangers,  who  observed  these  partial  disorders,- 
admired  the  easy  taxes  and  wise  administration  of 
the  ecclesiastical  state  f. 

The  spiritual  thunders  of  the  Vatican  depend  otf  The 
the  force  of  opinion  j  and,  if  that  opinion  be  sup*,  quire  the 
planted  by  reason  or  passion,  the  sound  may  idly  dominion 
waste  itself  in  the  air  j  and  the  helpless  priest  is  of  Rome, 
exposed  to  the  brutal  violence  of  a  ndbk  or  a   i^oo,  8tc: 
plebeian  adversary;    But  after  their  return  from 
Avignon,  the  keys  of  St  Peter  were  guarded  by 
the  sword  of  St  Paul.     Rome!  was  commanded  by 
an  impregnable  citadel;  the  tise  of  cannon  is  a 
powerful  engine  against  popular  seditions;  a  re* 
gular  force  of  cavalry  and  infantry  was  enlisted 
under  the  banners  of  the  Pope;   his  ample  re- 
venues  supplied  the  resources  of  war ;  and,  front 
the  extent  of  his  domJain,  he  c6uld  bring  down 
on  a  rebellious  city  an  army  of  hostile  neighbours 
e  c  2  and 

•  The  disorders  of  RomeV  whrch  were  much  inffamed  b^ 
the  partiality  of  SiKtus  IV.  are  Exposed  in  the  Diades  of  two  - 
spectators^  Stephen  Infessura,  and  an  anonymous  citizen.   See 
the  troubles  of  the  year  1484,  and  the  death  of  the  protc-notar^ 
Colonna,  in  torn.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  1083:  1158. 

•f  Est  toute'  la  terre  de  I'eglise  troublce  pbur  ccttc  partialit6', 
(des  Colonnes  et  des  Ursins),  come  nous  dirions  Luce  et  Gram- 
fnont,  ou  en  Hollaifde  Houc  et  Caballan  ^  et  quand  ce  ne  se- 
foit  ce  difFerend  la  tetre  d6  P^Usc  seroit  la  plus  heureuse  ha* 
bitation  pour  les  sujets,  qui  soit  dans  tout  le  fnOnd^,  (car  ih 
he  payent  ni  tailes  ni  gueres  autres  choscs),  et  seroient  tou- 
jours  bien  conduits,  (ciir  toujours  les  papes  sont  Sag6s  et  bien 
eonseill6s)  ^  mais  tr^s  souirent  en  advxent  de  grands  et  crueli 
meurtrcs  et  pilleries. 
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CHAP.  V^^  loyal  subjects  *.  Since  the  union  of  the  duchies 
.  ^^^'  .  of  Ferrara  and  Urbino,  the  ecclesiastical  state  ex- 
tends  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Adriatic,  and 
from  the  confines  of  Naples  to  the  banks  of  the  Po ; 
and  as  early  as  the  dxteenth  century,  the  greater 
part  of  that  spacious  and  fruitful  country  acknow- 
ledged the  lawful  claims  and  temporal  sovereignty 
of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  Their  claims  were  readily 
deduced  from  the  genuine  or  fabulous  donations  of 
the  darker  ages ;  the  successive  steps  of  thebr  final 
settlement  would  engage  us  too  far  in  the  transac- 
tions of  Italy,  and  even  of  £urope  ;  the  crimes  (^ 
Alexander  the  Sixth,  the  martial  operations  of  Ju- 
Uus  the  Second,  and  the  liberal  policy  of  Leo  ^e 
Tenth,  a  theme  which  has  been  adorned  by  the  pens 
of  the  noblest  historians  of  the  times  f.  M  the  first 
period  of  their  conquests,  till  the  expedition  of 
Charles  the*Eighth,  the  Popes  might  successfully 
wrestle  with  -the  adjacent  princes  and  states,  whose 
military  force  was  equal,  or  superior,  to  their  own. 
But  as  soon  as  the  monarchs  of  France,  Germany, 

and 

*  By  the  oeconomy  of  Sixtus  V.  the  rcrenue  of  the  eccle« 
sjastical  state  was  raised  to  two  millions  and  a  half  of  Roman 
crowns,  (^ita,  torn.  ii.  p.  291— -296.)  9  and  so  regular  was 
the  military  establishment,  that  in  one  month  Clement  VIII. 
could  invade  the  duchy  of  Ferrara  with  three  thousand  horse 
and  twenty  thousand  foot,  (torn.  ili.  p.  64.).  Since  that  time, 
(A.  D.  1597)*  the  Papal  arms  are  happily  rusted  ^  but  the 
revenue  must  have  gained  some  nominal  increase. 

f  More  especially  by  Guicciardini  and  Machiavel ;  ia  the. 
ireneral  history  of  the  former.  In  (he  Florentine  history,  the 
Prince,  and  (he  political  discour9e8  of  the  latter.  Thes^,  with 
their  worthy  successors,  Fra- Paolo  and  Davila,  were  justly 
,  esteemed  the  £r$t  historians  of  modern  languages,  till,  in  the 
present  age^  Scotland  arose  to  dispute  the  prize  with  Italy 
herself. 
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and  Spain,  contended  with  gigantic  arms  for  the  do-  c  H  A  P* 
minion  of  Italy,  they  supplied  with  art  the  deficiency  ^^^* 
of  strength,  and  concealed,  in  a  labyrinth  of  wars 
and  treaties,  their  aspiring  views,  and  the  immortal 
hope  of  chacing  the  barbarians  beyond  the  Alps. 
The  nice  balance  of  the  Vatican  was  often  subverted 
by  the  soldiers  of  the  North  and  West,  who  were 
united  under  the  standard  of  Charles  the  Fifth  ;  the 
feeble  and  fluctuating  policy  of  Clement  the  Seventh 
exposed  his  person  and  dominions  to  the  conqueror; 
and  Rome  was  abandoned  seven  months  to  a  law- 
less army,  more  cruel  and  rapacious  than  the  Goths 
and  Vandals  *.  After  this  severe  lesson»  the  Popes 
contracted  their  ambition,  which  was  almost  satis- 
fied, .resumed  the  character  of  a  common  parent, 
and  abstained  from  all  oflfensive  hostilities,  except 
in  an  hasty  quarrel,  when  the  vicar  of  Christ  and 
the  Turkish  Sultan  were  armed  at  the  same  time 
against  the  kingdom  of  Naples  f.  The  French  and 
Germans  at  length  withdrew  from  the  field  of  battle ; 
Milan,  Naples,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  thfe  sea-coast  of 
Tuscany,  were  firmly  possessed  by  the  Spaniards  j 
and  it  became  their  Latere^  to  maintain  the  peace 
C  c  3  and 

*  In  tlie  liistory  of  the  Gothic  srege,  I  have  compared  the 
•  barbarians  with  the  subjects  of  Charles  V.  (vol,  v.  p.  3.19-—? 
322.)?  an  anticipation,  which,  like  that  of  the  Taitar  con- 
quests, I  indulged  with  the  less  scruple,  as  I  could  scarcely 
hope  to  reach  the  conclusion  of  my  work. 

f  The  ambitious  and  feeble  hostflities  of  the  Caraffa  Pope, 
Paul  IV.  may  be  seen  in  Thuanus  (U  xvi — xviii.)>  and  Gian- 
nonc  (torn.  iv.  p.  149 — 163.)'  Those  Catholic  bigots,  Phi- 
Jip  II.  and  the  Duke  of  Alva,  presumed  to  separate  the  Ro- 
man prince 'from  the  vicar  of  Christ ;  yet  the  holy  character, 
which  would  hasrc  sanctified  his  victoty,'  was  decently  applied 
to  protect  his  itfcat. 


LXX 
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CJH  A  p.  s^nd  dependence  of  Italy,  \irhich  continued  almost 
without  disturbance  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
to  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
Vatican  was  swayed  and  protected  by  the  religious ' 
policy  of  the  Catholic  king  ;  his  prejudice  and  in- 
terest disposed  him  in  every  dispute  to  support  the 
prince  against  the  people  ;  and  instead  of  the  en- 
couragement, the  aid,  and  the  asylum,  which  they 
obtained  from  the  adjacent  states,  the  friends  of 
liberty,  or  the  enemies  of  law,  were  inplosed  on  all 
sides  within  the  iron  circle  of  despotism.  The  long 
habits  of  obedience  and  education  subdued  th^  tur- 
bulent spirit  of  the  nobles  and  commons  of  Rome, 
The  barons  forgot  the  arms  and  factions  of  their 
ancestors,  and  insensibly  became  the  servants  of 
luxury  and  government/  Instead  of  maintaining  a 
crowd  of  tenants  and  followers,  the  produce  of 
their  estates  was  consumed  in  the  private  expences, 
which  multiply  the  pleasures,  and  diminish  the 
power,  of  the  lord  ^.  The  Colonna  and  Ursini  vied 
with  each  other  in  the  decoration  of  their  palaces 
and  chapels ;  and  their  antique  splendour  was  ri- 
valled or  surpassed  by  the  sudden  opulence  of  the 
Papal  families.  In  Rome  the  voice  of  freedom  and 
discord  is  no  longer  heard ;  and,  instead  of  the 
foaming  torrent,  a  smooth  and  stagnant  lake  re- 
fleets  the  image  of  idleness  and  servitude. 

A 


*  This  gradual  change  of  manners  and  cxpence  is  admira- 
bly explained  by  Dr  Adam  Smith,  (Wealth  of  Nations,  voL  i. 
p«^495 — 504.),  'vho  proves,  perhaps  too  severely,  that  the 
post  salutary  tffecti  have  flowed  from  the  meanest  and  most 
selfish  causes.  r  ,,  •  . 
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A  Christian^  a  philosopher  *,  and  a  patriot,  will  chap. 
be  equally  scandaUzed  by  the  temporal  kingdom  ■     ^  /  r 
of  the  clergy ;  and  the  local  majesty  of  Rome,  the  '^^'^.  *^: 
remembrance  of  her  consuls  and  triumphs,  may  caigoTem* 
seem  to  embitter  the  sense,    and  aggravate  the  "^*^"^' 
shame,  of  her,  slavery.    If  we  calmly  weigh  the 
merits  and  defects  of  the  ecclesiastical  government, 
it  may  be  praised  in.  its  present  state  as  a  mild,  de- 
cent, and  tranquil  system,  exempt  from  the  dangers 
of  a  minority,  the  sallies  of  youth,  the  expences  of 
lu;cury,  and  the  calamities  of  war.     But  thesCv  ad- 
vantages are  overbalanced  by  a  frequent,  perhaps 

'^  a  septennial,  election  of  a  .sovereign,  who  is  sel- 
dom a  native  of  the  country  ;  the  reign  of  a  young 
statesman  of  threescore,  in  the  decline  of  his  life 
and  abilities,  without  hope  to  accomplish,  and  with- 
out children  to  inherit,  the  labours  of  his  transitory 
reign'.  The  successful  candidate  is  drawn  from 
•the*  church,  and  even  the. convent ;  from  the  mode 
of  education  and  life  the  most  adverse  to  reason, 
humanity,  and.  freedom.  In  the  trammels  of  ser- 
vile faith,  he  has  learned  to  believe  because  \t  is 
absurd,  to  revere  all  that  is  contemptible,  and  to 
despise  whatever  might  deserve  the  esteem  of  a  ra- 
tional being ;  to  punish  error  as  a  ,crime,  to  reward 
mortification  and  celibacy  as  the  first  of  virtues  j 

.,  ^o  place  the  saints  pf  the  kalendarf  above  the  he- 

C  c  4  roes 

*  Mr  Hume  (Hist,  of  England,  vol.  1.  p.  389.)  too  hastily 
concludes^  that  if  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  povirers  be  united 
in  the  same  person,  it  b  of  little  moment  whether  lie  be  styled 
Prinze  or  Prelate,  since  the  temporal  character  will  always 
predominate.  *     , 

•  f  A  Protestant  may  disdain  the  unworthy  preference  of  St 
francis  or  St  Doitiioic,  but"  he  will  not  rashly  condemn   thjC 

zc«l 
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CHAP.  Toes  of  Rome  and  the  sages  of  Athens ;  and  to 
^^^'  ,  consider  the  missal,    or  the   crudfiz,    as  more 
useful  instruments  than  the  plough  or  the  lopm. 
In  the  office  of  nuncio,  or  the  rank  of  canUnaly  he 
may  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  world,  but 
the  primitive  stain  will  adhere  to  his  mind  and 
manners;   from   study  and  experience    he    may 
suspect  the  mystery  of  his  profession ;  but  the  sar 
cerdotal  artist  will  imbibe  some  portion  of   the 
Sixtos  V.   bigotry  which  he  inculcates.    The  genius  of  Sixtns 
^' ^   the  Fifth  *  burst  from  the  gloom  of  a  Franciscan 
J  590.     cloister.    Jn  a  reign  of  five  years,  he  exterminated 
the  outlaws   and  banditti,  abolished  the  profane 
sanctuaries  of  Romef,  formed  a  naval  and  mili? 
tary  force,  restored  and  emulated  the  monuments 
of  antiquity,  and. after  a  liberal  use  and  large  in- 
crease of  the  revenue,  left  five  millions  of  crowns 

in 

zeal  or  judgement  of  Sixtus  V.  who  placed  the  statues  of  the 
apostles  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  on  the  vacant  colunins  of  Tra- 
jan and  Antonine. 

*  A  wandering  Italian,  Gregorio  Leti,  has  given  the  Vita 
di  Sisto-Quii^to,  (Amstel.  1721,  3  vols,  ih  i2ino),  a  copioa$ 
and  amusing  work,  but  which  does  not  command  our  absolute 
cbniidence.  Yet  the  character  of  the  man,  and  the  principal 
facts,  are  supported  by  the  annals  of  Spondanus  and  Muratori^ 
(A.  D.  1585— 1590),  and  the  contemporary  history  of  the 
great  Thuanus,  (1.  Ixxxii.  c,  r.  2.  1.  Ixxx^v,  c.  16.  1.  c.  c.  8.)* 

f  These  privileged  places,  the  quartieri  or  franch'ats^  vere 
adopted  from  the  Roman  nobles  by  the  foreign  ministers.  Ju- 
lius II.  had  once  abolished  the  abominandum  et  detestandum 
»  francbitarium  hujusmodi  nomcn ;    and  after   Sixtus  V.  they 

again  revived.  I  cannot  discern  either  the  justice  or  magna^ 
ziimity  of  Louis  XIV,  who,  in  1687,  sent  his  ambassador,  the 
Marquis  de  Lavardin,  to  Rome,  with  an  armed  force  of  a 
thousand  oiEcers,  guards,  and  domestics,  to.  maintain  this  ini- 
quitous claim,  and  insult  Pope  Innoqent  XI.  in  the  heart  of 
his  capital,  (Vita  di^  Sisto  V.  tom.  iii.  p.  262 — 278.  Mura- 
tori,  Annali  d^Italia,  tom.  xv.  p.  494-— 496.  and  -Voltaire, 
>  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  tom.  ii.  c.  14.  p.  58,  59.)» 
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in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo.     But  his  justice  was  CH  A  P. 

'  '        T  W 

sullied  wit^  cruelty,  his  activity  was  prompted  by  ,  * 
the  ambition  of  conquest;  ^fter  his  decease,  the 
abuses  revived ;  the  treasure  was  dissipated ;  he 
entailed  on  posterity  thirty-five  new  taxes,  and  the 
venality  of  offices ;  and,  after  his  death,  his  statue 
was  demolished  by  an  ungrateful,  or  an  injured 
people*.  The  wild  and  original  character  of 
Sixtus  the  Fifth  stands  alone  in  the  series  of  the 
pontiflFs.  The  maxims  and  effects  of  their  tempo- 
ral government  may  be  collected  from  the  positive 
and  comparative  view  of  the  arts  and  philosophy, 
the  agriculture  and  trade,  the  wealth  and  popula- 
'  tion,  of  the  ecclesiastical  state.  For  myself,  it  is 
my  wish  to  depart  in  charity  with  all  mankind ; 
nor  am  I  willing,  in  theste  last  moments,  to  offend 
even  the  Pope  an4  ^lergy  of  Rome  !• 

*  This  outrage  produced  a  decree,  which  was  inscribed  on 
marble,  and  placed  in  the  Capitol.  It  is  expressed  in  a  style  of 
^anly  simplicity  and  freedom  :  Si  quis,  sive  privatus,vsive  ma- 
gistratum  gerens  de  collocand^  vho  pontiBci  statu^  mehtionem 
faccre  ausit,  legitimo  S.  P.  (^R,  decreto  in  perpetuum  infamis 
et  publicorum  muneruip  es^pers  esto.  MPXC.  mcnse  Augusto, 
(Vita  di  Ssto  V.  torn.  iii.  p.  469.').  I  believe  that  this  de- 
prce  is  still  observed,  and  I  know  that  every  monarch  who  de- 
serves a  statue,  should  himself  impose  the  prohibition. 

f  The  histories  of  the  church,  Italy,  and  Christendom,  have 
contributed   to  the  chapter  which  I  now  conclude.     In  the 
.original  Lives  of  the  Popes,  we  often  ^discover  the  city  and  re- 
public of  Rome  J  and  the-eventsof  the  14th  and  15th  centuries 
jare  preserved  in  the  r^ide  and  domestic  chronicles  which  I  have 
parefuUy  inspected,  and  shall  recapitulate  in  the  order  of  lime. 
J.  Monaldeschi  (Ludovici  Boncomitis)  Fragmenta  Annalium 
Roman.  A.  B.  1328,  in  the  Scriptores  Rierum  Italicarum  of 
Muratori,  tom.  xii.  p.  525.    N.  B.  The  credit  of  this  frag- 
ment is  somewhat  hurt  by  a  singular  interpolation,  in  which 
the  author  relates  ih  cwn  death  at  the  age  of  1 1 5  years,, 
2.  Fragmentae  Historian  Rpmanae  (vulgo  Thomas  Fortifioccse), 
in  Romano  Dialecto  vulgar!  (A.D.  1327 — 1354,  in  Mura- 
tori, Antiquitat.  medii  ^vi  Italiae,  torn.  iii.  p.  247 — 548.  ; 
the  authentic  ground-work  of  the  history  of  Rienzi. 

'    3.  Dclphini 


^ 
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CHAP.    3-  DelfUai  (Gentilit)  Dinium  Romanom  (A.  D.  1370^ 
LXX.  i4io)f  in  the  Rcnim  Italicaruin,  torn.  iiL  p.  iL  p.  846. 

▼  4.  Antonii  (Petri)  Diar'am  Rom.  (A.  D.  i404-*r4i7),  torn* 

%X\Y.  p.  969. 

5.  Peuoni  (Paul!)  MiscellaDea  Histories  Ronuna  (A.  D. 
1433-^1446),  torn.  XXIV.  p.  II 01  • 

6.  Votaterraoi  (Jacob.)  Diariom  Rom.  A.  D.  1472—1484)9 
torn,  xziii.  p.  8i. 

7.  AnonyiDi  Diarium  Urbis  Roms  (A.  D.  1481-— 1492), 
torn.  ill.  p.  ii.  p.  1069. 

8.  Infenune  (Scepbani)  Diariam  Romanum  (A.  I>.  1294,  or 
1378^1494),  torn.  ill.  p.  ii.  p.  1 109. 

9.  Histona  Arcana  Alexandri  Vl.  sive  Excerpta  ex  IMario 
Job.  Barcardi  (A.  D.  1492— 1503),  edita  a  Godefr.  Goti- 
elm.  Leibnizio,  Hanover,  1697,  in  410,  The  Istge  and  va- 
luable Journal  of  Burcard  might  be  completed  60m  the 
MS.  in  different  libraries  of  Italj  and  France,  (M.  de  Fbn« 
cemagne,  in  the  Memoires  de  1*  Ac^^t  ^^  |of  crip.  togi.  xvii* 
p.  597 — 606. 

Except  the  bit,  all  these  fragments  and  diaries  arejoserted  in 
the  Collections  of  Maratori,  mj  guide  and  master  in  the  hi$«^ 
lory  of  Italy.  His  country  and  the  public  are  indebted  to 
him  for  the  following  works  on  that  subject :  i.  Rerum  liaB" 
eanm  Scrlpioret  (A.  O.  ^ocy^-^l $00)9  gMorum  foiunmm  fori  mau 
frlnmm  m  iucem  pra£t^  &c.  28  vols,  in  folio,  Milan,  1723 — 
1738.  1751.  A  volume  of  chronological  and  alphabedcal 
tables  is  still  wanting  as  a  key  to  this  great  work,  which  is  yet 
'  in  a  disorderly  and  defec^ivp  state*     2.  jfuttqi^tata  ItalU  medu 

uEvif  6  vols,  in  folio,  Milan,  1738— 1743,  in  .75  curious  dis- 
f ertations  on  the  manners,  government,  religion,  &c.  of  the 
Italians  of  the  darker  ages^  with  a  large  supplement  of  char- 
ters, chronicles,  &c.  3.  Dutertwm  tcpra  k  Anuqvka  luAwu^ 
3  vols,  in  4to,  Milano,  I75i«  a  free  version  by  the  author, 
which  may  be  quoted  with  the  same  confidence  as  the  Latin 
text  of  the  Antiquities.  4.  AnnaVt  d*  Italia^  18  vols,  in  octa^ro, 
Milan,  1 753-— 1756,  a  ^ry,  though  accurate  and  useful  a- 
bridgement  of  the  history  of  Italy,  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to 
the  middle  of  the  i8th  century.  5.  DeU^  AfUtclnta  Esiemee  H 
Itaiiane,  2  vols  in  folio,  Modena,  17 17,  174c*  In  the  history 
of  this  illustrious  race,  the  parent  of  our  Brunswick  kings,  the 
critic  is  not  seduced  by  the  loyalty  or  gratitude  of  the  subject. 
In  all  his  works,  Muratori  proves  himself  a  diligent  and  labo- 
rious writer,  who  aspires  above  the  prejudices  of  a  Catholic 
priest.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1672,  and  died  in  the  year 
1750,  after  passing  near  sixty  years  in  the  libraries  of  Milan 
and  Modena,  (^Vita  del  Proposto  Ludovico  Antonio  Muratori, 
by  his  nephew  and  successor,  Gian.  Francesco  Soli  Muratori, 
Venezia,  1756,  in  4to), 

'     CHAP, 
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CHAP.    LXXL 

Prospect  of  the  Ruins  ofRdme  in  the  Fifteenth  Century ^ 
—Four  Causes  of  Decay  and  Destruction. — Ex-     > 
ample  oftlie  Coliseum. — Renovation  pf  the  City. — 
Conclusion  of  the^  whole  Work. 

IN  the  last  days  of  Pope  Eugeniiis  the  Fourth,  chap. 
two  of  his  servants,  the  learned  Poggius  *  and  ■'  ^f^' 
a  friend,  ascended  the  Capitoline  hill ;    reposed  J*^^  *^^ 
themselves  among  the  ruins  of  columns  and  temples;  of  Fo^gim 
and  viewed,  from  that  commanding  spot,  the  wide  ^^^^^^^ 
and  various  prospect  of  desolation  t.   The  place  and  *»i^'» 
the  object  gave  sample  scope  for  moralising  on  the      g^^o. 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  which  spares  neither  man, 
nor  the  proudest  of  his  works,  which  buries  ^em- 
pires  and  cities  in  a  common  grave ;    and  it  was 
agreed,  that  in  proportion  to  her  former  greatness, 
the  fiaill  of  Rome  was  the  more  awful  and  deplorable. 
^^  Her  primaeval  state,  such  as  she  might  appear  in 
**  a  remote  age,  when  Evander  entertained  the 
f^  stranger  of  Troy  ||,  has  been,  delineated  by  the 

^^  fancy 

*  I  have  alrca3y  (not.  50.  51.  on  chap.  6$.')  mentioned  the 
^ge,  chara^r,  and  writings  of  Poggius^  and  particularly 
noticed  the  dkte  of  this  elegant  moral  lecture  on  the  varieties 
of  fortune. 

+  Consedi{puB  in  ipsis  Tarpeice  arcis  ruinis,  pone  in^ens  port« 
cujusdam,  ut  puto,  templi,  inarmoreum  limcn,  plurima^quc 
^  passim  cohfractas  colamnas,   unde  magn^  ex  parte  prospectus 
'  vrbis  patety  p.  jO* 

X  ^neid,  viii.  97 — 369.  This  ancient  picture,  so  artfully 
initroduced,  and  so  exquisitely  finished,  must  have  been  highly 

interesting 
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CHAP.  ^  hncy  of  Virgil.  This  Tarpdan  rock  was  then  a 
Lxxi.  ^  ft  savage  and  solitary  thicket.  In  the  time  of  the 
*•  poet,  it  was  crowned  with  the  golden  roofs  of  a 
•*  temple ;  the  temple  is  overthl-own,  the  gold  has  ^ 
^  been  pillaged,  the  wheel  of  fortune  has  accom- 
.  <*  plished  her  revolution,  and  the  sacred  ground  is 
«  again  disfigured  with  thorns  and  brambles*  The 
•*  hill  of  the  Capitol,  on  which  we  sit,  was  formerly 
<*  the  head  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  citadel  of 
^  the  earth,  the  terror  of  kings ;  illustrated  by  the 
^*  footsteps  of  so  many  triumphs,  enriched  with  the 
^  spoils  and  tributes  of  so  many  nations.  This. 
*<  spectacle  of  the  world,  how  is  it  fallen !  how 
•*  chai^ged  !  how  de&ced !  The  path  of  victory  is 
*<  obliterated  by  vines,  and  the  benches  of  the  sena- 
^^  tors  are  concealed  by  a  dunghill.  Cast  your 
^^  eyes  on  the  Palatine  hill,  and  seek  among  the 
^^  shapeless  and  enormous  fragments,  the  marble 
^<  theatre,  the  obelisks,  the  colossal  statues,  the 
**  porticoes  of  Nero's  palace ;  survey  the  other 
**  hills  of  the  city,  the  vacant  space  is  intierrupted 
^^  only  by  ruins  and  gardens.  The  forum  of  the 
••  Roman  people,  where  they  assembled  to  enact 
^'  their  laws,  and  elect  theii'  magistrates,  is  now 
**  inclosed  for  the  cultivation  of  pot-herbs,  or 
"  thrown  open  for  the  reception  of  swine  and  buf^ 
**  faloes.  The  public  and  private  ediific^s,  tha,t 
"  were  founded  for  eternity,  lie  prostrate,  naked, 
^^  and  broken,  like  the  limbs  of  a  mighty  giant ; 
'  **  and  the  ruin  is  the  more  visible,  from  the  stu- 

"  pendous 

interesting  to  an  inhabitant  of  Rome  i  aqd.our  e2u:ljr  studies 
allow  us  to  sympathise  in  the  feelings  of  a  Roman. 


ruins. 
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^^  pendous  relics  that  have  survived  the  injuries  of  chap. 
*^  time  and  fortune*."  Lxxi.  ^ 

These  relics  are  ftiinutely  described  by  Poffrius,  ^'?  ^^- 
one  of  the  first  who  raised  his  eyes  frdm  the  monu-  of  the 
ments  of  legendary,  to  those  of  classic,  supersti* 
tion  t*  1.  Besides  a  bridge,  ^n  arch,  a  sepulchre, 
and  the  pyramid  of  Cestius,  he  could  discern,  of 
the  age  of  the  republic,  a  double  row  of  vaults  in 
the  salt-ofBce  of  the  Capitol,  which  were  inscribed 
"With  the  name  and  munificence  of  Catulus.  2.  Ele- 
ven temples  were  visible  in  some  degree,  from  the 
perfect  form  of  the  Pantheon,  to  the  three  arches 
and  a  marble  column  of  the  temple  of  peac?,  which 
Vespasian  erected  after  the  civil  wars  and  the 
Jewish  triumph.  8.  Of  the  number,  which  he 
rashly  defines,  of  seven  thermae  or  public  baths, 
none  were  sufficiently  entire  to  represent  the  use 
and  distribution  of  the  several  parts ;  but  those  of 
Diocletian  and  Antonius  Caracalla  still  retained 
the  titles  of  the  founders,  and  astonished  the  cu- 
rious spectator,  who,  in  observing  their  solidity 
and  extent,  the  variety  of  marbles,  the  size  and 
multitude  of  the  columns,  compared  the  labour  and 
expence,  with  the  use  and  importance.  Of  the 
baths  of  Constantine,  of  Alexander,  of  Domitian, 
or  rather  of  Titus,  some  vestige  might  yet  be  found. 
4.  The  triumphal  arches  of  Titus,  Severus,  and. 
Constantine,  were  entire,  both  the  structure  and 

the 

*  Capitollum  ade6  .  .  •  .  immutatum  ut  vineae  in  senate* 
lum  subsellia  successerint,  stercorum  ac  purgamentorum  re- 
ceptaculum  factum.  Respite  ad  Palatinum  montcm  .... 
▼asta  rudera  ....  cseteros  coUes  perlustra  omnia  vacua  adi- 
ficiis,  minis  vincsque  opplcta  conspicics,  (Poggius  dc  Varietat. 
Fortunae,  p.  21. )• 

t  See  Poggius,  p.  8—22. 
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CHAP,  the  inscriptions ;  a  falling  fragment  was  faoiioored 
<  ^  ,;,j  with  the  name  of  Trajan ;  and  two  arthes,  thenf 
extant  in'the  Flaminian  way,  have  been  ascribed 
to  the  baser  memory  of  Faustina  and  GalHenus^ 
'5.  After  the  wonder  of  the  Coliseum,  Poggius 
might  have  overlooked  a  small  ^sunpbkheatre  of 
brick,  most  probably  for  the  use  of  the  praetorian 
camp.  The  theatres  of  Marcellus  and  Pompey 
were  occupied,  in  a  great  measure,  by  public  and 
private  buildings ;.  and  in  the  circus,  AgonaUs.and 
Maximus,  little  more  than  the  situation  and  the 
form  could  be  investigated.  6.  The  colunms  of 
Trajan  and  Antonine  were  still  erect ;  but  the 
Egyptian  obelisks  were  broken  or  buried.  A  people 
of  gods  and  heroes,  the  workmanship  of  art,  was 
reduced  to  one  equestrian^  figure  of  ^It  brass,  and 
to  five  marble  statues,  of  which  the  most  consfd^ 
cuous  were  the  two  horses  ef  Phidias  aiid  Praxi- 
teles. 7.  The  two  mausoleums  or  sepulchres  of 
Augustus  and  Hadrian  could  not  totally  be  lost ; 
^  but  the  former  was  only  visible  as  a  mound  of 

earth ;  and  the  latter,  the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  had 
acquired  the  nam^  and  appearance  of  a  modem 
fortress.  With  t^e  addition  of  some  separate  and 
nameless  column^,  such  were  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  city  j  fp^  the  marks  of  a  more  recent  struc- 
ture might  be  ^letected  in  the  walls^  which  formed 
a  circumferei^e  of  ten  miles,  included  three  hun** 
dred  and  seventy-nine  turrets,  atid  opened  into  the 
country  by  thirteen  gates. 
Gradual  This  melancholy  picture  was  drawn  above  nine 
Rome.°^  hundred  years  after  the  fell  of  the  Western  empire, 
and  even  of  the  Gothic  kingdom  of  Italy.  \  A  long 

period 
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fteriod  of  dktress  and  anarchy,  in  which  empire,  chap. 
tod  artS)  and  riches,  had  migrated  from  the  banks  »  ,^  '. 
of  the  Tyber,  was  incapable  of  restoring  or  adorn- 
ing the  city }  and  as  all  that  is  human  must  retro* 
grade  if  it  do  not  advance,  every  successive  age 
must  have  hastened  the  ruin  of  the  works  of  anti- 
quity. To  measure  the  progress  of  decay,  and  to 
ascertain,  at  each  aera^  the  state  of  each  edifice, 
would  be  an  endless  and  useless  labour ;  and  I 
shall  content  myself  with  two  observations,  which 
will  introduce  a  short  inquiry  into  the  general 
causes  and  ef&cts.  1.  Two  hundred  years  before 
the  eloquent  complaint  of  Poggius,  an  anonythous 
writer  composed  a  description  of  Rome  *.  His 
ignorance  may  repeat  the  same  objects  under 
stninge  and  fabulous  names.  Yet  this  barbarous 
topographer  had  eyes  and  ears ;  he  could  observe 
the  visible  remains ;  he  could  listen  to  the  tradition 
of  the  people ;  and  he  distinctly  enumerates  seven 
theatres,  eleyen  baths,  twelve  arches,  and  eighteen 
palaces,  of  which  many  had  disappeared  before  the 
time  of  Poggius.  It  is  apparent,  that  many  stately 
monuments  of  antiquity  survived  till  a  late  period  t, 

and 

*  Liber  de  Mitabilibus  Romae,  ex  Registro  Nicblai  Cardi* 
nalis  de  Arragoni^  in  Bibliothec&  St  ladori  Armario  iV. 
No,  69.  This  treatise,  with  some  short  but  pertinent  notes, 
has  been  published  by  Montfaucon,  (Diarium  ItaKcum,  p  283 
—301.),  who  thus  delivers  his  own  critical  opinion  :  Scriptor 
13ml  circiter  saeculi,  ut  ibidem  notatur  j  antiquariae  rei  ira- 
peritus,  ct,  ut  ab  illo  aevo,  nugis  ct'anilibus  fabcUis  refertus  : 
sed  quia  monumenta  quae  iis  temponbus  Romse  supewrant  pro 
iDodulo  recensety  non  parum  inde  lucis  mutuabitur  qui  Roma- 
nis  antiquitalibus  indagandis  operam  navabit,  (p.  283.)- 

^  f  The  Perc  Mabillon  (Analecta,  torn  iv.  p.  502.)  has  pub- 
lished an  anonymous  pilgrim  of  the  9th  century,  who  in  his 

visit 
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CHAP,  and  that  the  priodples  of  destruction  acted  with 
>     ^    '  -  vigorous  and  increasing  energy  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries*     2.  Hie  same  reflectioa 
must  be  applied  to  the  three  lasts  ages ';  and  we 
should  vainly  seek  the  Septizonium  of  Sevems  \ 
which  is  celebrated  by  Petrarch^  and  the  antiqua- 
rians of  the  sixteenth  century.    While  the  Romaa 
edifices  were  still  entire,  the  first  blows,  however 
weighty  and  impetuous,  were  resisted  by  the  lo- 
lidity  of  the  mass,  and  the  harmony  of  the  parts ; 
but  the  sb'ghtest  touch  would  precipitate  the  frag- 
ments of  arches  and  columns,  that  already  nodded 
to  their  fall, 
cauits  of        After  a  diligent  inquiry,  I  can  discern  four  prin- 
of  dcitruc-  dpal  causes  of  the  ruin  of  Rome,  which  continued 
'         to  operate  in  a  period  of  more  than  a  thousand 
years.   I.  The  injuries  of  time  and  nature.   IK  The 
hostile  attacks  of  the  Barbarians  and  Christians. 

III.  T'he  use  and  abuse  of  the  materials.     And, 

IV.  The  domestic  quarrels  of  the  Romans. 

I.  The  in .  ,  I.  The  art  of  man  is  able  to  construct  moau- 
naturt ;  ments  for  more  permanent  than  the  narrow  span 
of  his  own  existence ;  yet  thgse  monuments,  like 
himself,  are  perishable  and  frail;  and  in  the 
boundless  annals  of  time,  his  life  and  his  labours 
must  equally  be  measured  as  a  fleeting  moment. 
Of  a  simple  and  solid  edifice,  it  is  not  easy,  how- 
ever, to  circumscribe  the  duration.     As  the  won* 

ders 

visit  round  the  churches  dnd  holy  places  df  Rome,  touches 
on  several  buildings,  especially  porticoes,  which  bad  disap^ 
peared  before  the  13th  century. 

*  On  the  Septizonium,  sec  thp  IV^moires  sur  Petrarque 
(torn.  i.  p.  325.),  Donatus  (p#  338.),  aod  Nardim  (p*xiir^ 
414.). 
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dcrs  of  ancient  days^  the  pyramids  *  attracted  the  c  H  A  P; 
curiosity  of  the  ancients  t  an  hundred  generations^^  i^^^i-  ^ 
the  leaves  of  autumn  tj    have   dropped  into  th^  ;, 

grave ;  and  after  the  fall  of  t;he  Pharaohs  and  Pto-i 
leini^s,  the  Casssars  and  Caliphs,  the  same  pyramids 
stand  erect  and  unshaken  above  the  floods  of  the 
Nile.     A  complex  figure  of  various  and  minute 
parts  is  merre  accessibly  to  injury  and  decay;  and^ 
the  silent  lapg^e-of  time  ?s  often  accelerated  by  hur?.  hurricanes 
ricanes  and  earthquafees,,  by  fiiPes  and  innndatioDus^s  quake*';  ' 
The  air  and  earth  have  doubtless  been  shaken  ;  zoA 
the  lofty  turrets  of  Rom^  ,have  tottered  from  their  ^ 
foun^ions  ;  but  the  sf v^n  lulls  do  nc^c  appear  id 
be  placed  on  the  great  qavitie^  of  th^  globe  j  nor 
ha3  the  city,  in  wf  Pg^>  b?ea  exposed  to  thf  coir- 
yulsion*  of  nature,,whi€b  i^  \he  clin^aje  of  <Amibeh, 
Lisbon,  or  Lims^,  hs(ve  craip^ddled  in  a  few  mpa^ents 
the  vopk$  of  ag^  into:  dust.    File  is  the  most  fi«»; 
powerful  stg^nt  of  life  juid  dealh :  the  rapid  misn 
chief  may  be  kindled  afi^  prppagi^ted  by.theindus* 
try  or  negligence  of  mankind ;  and  every  period  of    ^ 
the  Roman  aiyials  is  marked  by  the  repetition  of 
similar  calamities.     A .  memorable    conflagration^ 
the    guilt    or  misfortune  of  Nero*s  reijgn,   con- 
tinued, though  with  unequal  fury,  either  six,  or 
Vol.  XII.  Dd  1    .     nine 

*  The  age  of  the  pyramids  is  remote  and  unknown,  s^ncc^ 
Diodorus  Siculus  (tona.  i.  1.  i.  c.  44.  p.  73.)  is  unable  to  de- 
cide whether  they  were  constiuctfid  lOoo  or  34,00  years  hfi' 
iore  the  180th  Olynipiad.  Sir  Joh*>  Mafshina^'s  cpntracted 
scale  of  the  Egyptian  dynasties  woiAd  fix  them  about  23oa 
years  before  Christ,  (Canon*  Chrpnicus,  p.  47.)* 

f  Seethe  speech  of  Glaucusin  the  Iliad,  (2.  T46.).  This 
natural  but  melancholj^imagc  ij  fiarpiliar  to  Homer. 
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CHAP,  nine  days  *•  Innumerable  buHdings,  crowded  lA 
t  y.  '  >  close  and  crooked  streets,  supplied  perpetual  fuel* 
for  the  flames  ;*  and  when  they  ceased,  four  only 
of  the  fourteen  regions  were  left  entire  j  three  were 
totally  destroyed,  and  seven  were  deformed  by  the 
relics  of  smoking  and  bcerated  edifices  f.  In  the 
full  meridian  of  empire,  the  metropolis  arose  with 
fresh  beauty  from  her  ashes  ;  yet  the  menxory  of  the 
old  deplored  their  irreparable  losses,  the  arts  of 
Greece,  the  trophies  of  victory,  the  monuments  of 
primitive  or  fabulous  antiquity.  In  the  days  of  di- 
.  stress  and  anarchy,  every  wound  is  mortal,  every 
fall  irretrievable ;  nor  can  the  damage  be  restored 
either  by  the  public  care  of  government,  or  the  ae- 
tivity  of  private  interest.  Tet  two  causes  may  be  al^ 
ledged,  which  render  the  calamity  of  fire  more  de- 
structive to  a  flourishing  than  a  decayed  city.  1 .  The 
more  combustible  materials  of  brick,  timber,  and 
metals,  are  first  melted  or  consumed ;  but  the 
flames  may  play  without  injury  or  elBFect  on  the  naked 
/  ,    walk, 

•  If  he  fearrting  and"  criticism  of  M.  dcs  Vignoles  (Histeire 
C^tique  de  la  Repnbltqoe  des  Lettres,  torn.  viil.  p«  74 — i.i8« 
ix.  p.  172 — 187.)  dates  the  fire  of  Rome  from  A.  D.  64,  Julj 
19.  and  the  subsequent  persecution  of  the  Ch^stians  from  No- 
vember 1 5«  of  the  same  year. 

f  Q^uippe  in  regiones  quatuordecim  Roma  divlditur,  quarum 
quatuor  integras  manebant,  tres  solo  tenus  dejectae ;  septem 
teliquis  pauca  tectorutoi  "vestigia  sapererant,  lacera  et  semiusta^ 
Among  the  old  relics  that  wer^  iriepavably  lost,  Tackus  enu« 
^  jnerates  th^  temple  of  the  moon  of  Servtus  l^ullius  ^  the  fane 
and  altar  consecrated  by  Eva^deV  praesenti  Hereuli  ^  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  a  voi^  of  Romulus  j:  the  palace  of 
Numa  ^  the  temple  of  Vesta,  cum  Penatibiis  populi  Romania 
He  then  deplores  the  opes  tot  victoriis,  qusesitae  et  Grsecarum 
artium  decora  .  .  •  .  multa  quae  seniores  memineraAt,  quae  re* 
parari  nequibant,  (Annal.  xv.  40.  4i0* 
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ValU,  and  massv arches,  that  haVe  been  despoiled  chap* 

T  "vv  r 

of  their  ornaments.     It  is  among  the  common  and  V« 

plebeian  habitations,  that  a  mischievous  spark  is 
most  easily  blown  to  a  conflagration  j  but  as  soon  as 
they  are  devoured,  the  gi'eatei:  edifices  which  have 
resisted  or  escaped,  are  left  as  so  many  islands  in  a 
state  of  solitude  and  safety.  From  her  situation,  inuuda^ 
Rome  is  exposed  to  the  danger  of  frequent  inunda*  ^*°"^* 
tions.  Without  excepting  the  Tyber,  the  rivers 
,  that  descend  from  either  side  of  the  Apennine  have 
a  short  and  irregular  course  ;  a  shallow  stream  in 
the  summer  heats  J  an  impetuous  torr^ntj  wh^n  it 
is  swelled  in  the  spring  or  winter  by  the  fall  of 
rain,  and  the,  melting  of  the -snows.  When  the 
current  is  repelled  from  the  sea  by  adverse  winds, 
when  the  ordinary  bed  is  inadequate  to  the  weight 
of  waters,  they  rise  above  the  banks,  and  over^ ' 
spread,  without  limitsor  controul,  the  plains  and 
cities  of  the  adjacent  countries.  Soon  after  the 
triumph  of  the  first  Puilici  war,  the  Tyber  was  ^in- 
creased by  unusual  rains ;  and  the  inundation  sur- 
passing all  former  measure  of  time  and  place,  de*  ^ 
stroyed  all  the  buildings  that  were  situate  below  the 
hills  of  Rome.  According  to  the  variety  of  ground, 
the  same  mischief  was  produced  by  different  means  j 
and  the  edifices  were  eithei;  swept  away  by  the  sud- 
den impulse,  or  dissolved  and  undermined  by  the 
long  continuance  of  the  flood  *.  Under  the  reign 
D  d  2  of 

*  A.  U.  C.  507,  rcpentina  suhversio  ipsius  Romse  prcvenit  \ 
triumphuin  Roraanormn  ....  diYersjcignium  aquarumque  cla^ 

des 
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CHAP,  of  Aiigustus,  the  same  calamity  was  rmewed :  the 

.  -    ^   \'  lawless  river  overturned  the  palaces  and  temples  oa 

its  banks  *  ;  and,  after  the  labours  of  the  Emperor 

in  cleansing  and  widening  the  bed  that  was  encum- 

t^ed  with  ruins  f,  the  vigils^ce  of  his  successors 

was  exercised  by  similar  dangers  and  designs.  The 

*         project  of  diverting  into  new  channels  the  Tyber 

irself,  or  some  of  the  dependent  streams,  was  long 

opposed  by  superstition  and  local  interests  I ;  nor 

.  did  the  use  compensate  the  toil  and  cost  of  the 

'  tardy  and  imperfect  execution.     The  servitude  of 

rivers  is  the  noblest  and  most  important  victory 

which  man  has  obtained  over  the  licentiousness  of 

nature 

&t$  pe^e  absumsere  urbem.  Nam  Tiberis  insolitis  auctus  im- 
bribus  et  ultra  opinionem,  vel  diurnitate  vel  magnitudine  re- 
dnndansy  omnia  Romse  asdificia  In  plana,  posita  delevit.  Dt^ 
veritt  qualitates  loconim  ad  onan  convonere  petnicem  :  qno- 
niani  et  quae  segnior  inundatio  tenuit  madefacta  disselvit.  et 
quae  cursus  torrehtis  invcnit  impulsa  dejccit,  (Orosius,  Hist» 
h  vv.  c.  II.  p.  244.  edit,  Havercamp).  Yet  we  may  observe, 
tbat  it  is  the  plan  and  study  of  the  Christian  apologist,  to 
ma^ify  the  calamities  oJF  the  pag^n  wprld. 
*  Vidimus  flavum  Tiberim,  rctortis 

Uttone  Etnisco  sioletiter  undis 

Ire  dejectuoi  moomnenta  Regif 

Templaque  Vcstae.  (Herat.  Carm.  I.  2.}. 

If  the  palace  of  Numa,  and  temple  of  Ve«ta,  were  thrown 
down  in  Horace's  time,  what  waft  consumed  of  those  buildings 
by  Nero^s  fire  could  hardly  deserve  the  epithets  of  vetustissima 
or  inccrrupta. 

f  Ad  coercendas  inundationes  alveom  Tiberis  laxavit,  ac 
fepurgavit,  completum  olim  ruderibut,  et  aBdificiorum  prolap« 
sionibus  coarctatum,  (Suetonius  in  Augusto,  c.  30.)* 

t  Tacitus  (Annal.  i.  79.)  reports  thf  petitions  of  the  difie- 
rent  towns  of  Italy  to  the  senate  against  the  measure  :  and  we 
may  applaud  ^e  progress  of  reason.  .  On  a  similar  occasion, 
local  interests  would  undoubtedly  be  consulted  ^  but  an  Eng- 
lish 
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.mature  *  ;  and  if  such  were  tlie  ravages  of  the  Ty.  chap. 
ber  under  a  firih  and  active  government,  what  .^^^* 
could  oppose,  or  who  can  enumerate,  the  injuries' 
of  the  city  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire  ? 
remedy  was  at  length  produced  by  the  evil  itself  j 
the  accumulation  of  rubbish  and  the  earth,  that^ 
has  bfeen  washed  down  from  the  hills,  is  supposed 
to  have  elevated  the  plain  of  Rome,  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen feet,  perhaps,  ^bove  the  ancient  level  f ;  and 
the  modern  city  is  less  accessible  to  the  attacks  of 
the  river  J. 

II.  The  crowd  of  writers  of  every  nation,  who  n.  The 
impute  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  monuments  ^^^^'^^^  ^t- 
to  the  Goths  and  the  Christians,  have  neglected  the  barba- 
to  inquire  how  far  they  were  animated  by  an  hos-  chrh!"** 
tile  principle,  and  how  far  they,  possessed  the  means  "*"'• 
and  the  leisure  to  satiate  their  enmity.     In  the  pre. 
■ceding  volumes-  of  this  History,  I  have  described 
the  triumph  of  barbarism  ^nd  religion  ;  aad  I  can 
only  resume,  in  a  few  words,  their  real  or  imagi- 
nary connection  with  the  ruin  of  ancient  Rgme. 
Our  fancy  .may  create,  or  adopt,  a  pleasing  ro- 
mance, that  the  Goths  and  Vandals  sallied  from 
Scandinavia,  ardent  to  revenge  the  flight  of  O- 
B8S  din, 

lish  House  of  Commons  would  reject  with  contempt  the  areu- 
fflent*  of  superstition,  "  that  nature  had  assigned  to  the  river, 
their  proper  course,"  &c.  ■  o 

*  See  the  Epoques  de  la  Nature  of  the  elpquent  and  philo- 
sophic  Buffon.  His  picture  of  Guyana  in  South  America,  is 
that  of  a  ne«r  and  savage  land,  in  which  the  waters  are  aban- 
doned to  themselves,  without  being  regulated  by  human  in-  , 
■dustry,  (p.  2V2.5(5i.  quarto  edition).  ,  '  - 
•  +  In  his  Travels  in  Italy,  Mr  Addison  (his  works,  vol.ii. 
p.  98;  Baskerville's  edition)  has  obs'erved  this  curious  and  un- 
questionable  fact. 

t  Yet,  in  modem  times,  the  Tyber  has  sometimes  damaged 
«e  city  5  and  in  the  jears  1530,  1557,  1598,  the  Aimal'of       , 

iVIuratori 
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CHAP.  diii%  to  break  the  chains  and  to  chastise  the  op« 
pressors  of  mankind ;  that  they  wished  to  bum  the 
records  of  classic  literature,  ^d  to  found  their  na- 
tional architecture  on  the  broken  members  of  the 
Tuscan  and  Corinthian  orders.  But  in  ample 
U'uth,  the  Northern  conquerors  were  neither  suffi- 
dently  savage,  nor  FuJBciently  refined,  to  entertain^ 
such  aspiring  ideas  of  destruction  and  revenge.  The 
shepherds  of  Scythia  and  Germany  had  been  edu- 
cated in  the  armies  of  the  empire,  whose  discipline 
they  acquired,  and  whose  weakness  they  invaded  j 
with  the  familiar  use  of  the  Latin  tongue,  they  had 
learned  to  reverence  the  name  and  titlesiof  Rome ; 
and,  though  incapable  of  emulating,  they  were  more 
inclined  to  admire,  than  to  abolish,  the  arts  and 
studies  of  a  brighter  period,  In  the  transient  pes-  _ 
session  of  a  rich  and  unresisting  capital,  the  soldiers 
of  Alaric  and  Genseric  were  stimulated  by  the  pas- 
^ons  of  a  victorious  army  ;  amidst  the  wanton  in- 
dulgence of  lust  or  cruelty,  portable  weahh  was 
the  object  of  their  search  ;  nor  could  they  derive 
either  pride  or  pleasure  from  the  unprofitable  re-r 
flection,  that  they  bad  battered  to  the  ground  the 
•works  of  the  cop^uls  and  Caesar^.  Their  moments 
'Vi^ere  indeed  precious  ;  the  Goths  evacuated  Rome 
on  the  sixth  t,  the  Vandals  on  the  fifteenth  day  t  # 

and,^ 

Muratori  record  three  mischievous  and  metnorable   inunda- 
tions, torn.  xiv.  p.  26S.429.  torn.  XV.  p.  99.  &c. 

•  I  take  this  opportunity  of  declaring,  that  in  the  course  of 
twelve  years  I  have  forgotten,  or  renounced,  the  flight  of  O- 
din  from  Azoph  to  Sweden,  which  I  nevet  very  seriously  be^ 
lieved,  (vol.  i.  p.  390.)«  The  Goths  are  apparently  Germans  \ 
but  all  beyond  Caesar  and  Tacitus  is  darkness  or  fable,  in  th^ 
antiquities  of  Germany* 

f  History  of  the  Decline,  &c,  vol,  v.  p.  325. 
I  T ^  ■ ' .'      >  vol.  vi.  p.  I5\% 
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a»d,  though  it  be  far  more  difficult  to  build  than  to  chap, 

.  LXX( 

destroy,  their  hasty  assault  would  have  made  a  slight  >  ,,^...'., 
Smpression  on  the  solid  piles  of  antiquity.    We  may 
remember,  that  both  Alaric  and  Genseric  affected 
to  spare  the  buildings  of  the  city  ;  that  they  sub.- 
sisted  in  strength  and  beauty  under  the  auspicious 
government  .of  Theodori(?  ^  ;  and  that  the  momen- 
tary resentment  of  Totila  t  was  disarmed  by  his 
own  temper,  an4  the  advice  of  bis  friends  and  ene^ 
inies..    From  these    innocent  barbarians,  the  re^ 
proach  may  be  transferred  t0;|:he  Catholics  of  Rome. 
The  statues,  altars,  and  houses,  of  the  daemons, 
\rere  an  abon^^ation  in  their  eyes  ;  aad  in  the  ab- 
solute command  of  the  city,  they  might  labour  with 
zeal  and  perseverance  to  eraze  the  idolatry  of  their 
^nce$tor$.     The  demolition  of  the  temples  in  the  " 
East  I  affords  to  tkem  an  exam-ple  of  conduct,  and 
to  m  an  arguii^ent  of  belief;  and  it  is  probable, 
that  a  portion  of  guilt  or  merit  may  be  imputed 
with  justice  to  the  Roman  proselytes.     Yet  their 
abhorrence  was  confined  to  the  monuments  of  hea- 
then superstition ;    and  the   civil  structures  that 
were  dedicated  to  the  business  or  pleasure  of  so* 
ciety  might  be  preserved  without  injury  or  scandal. 
The  change  of  religioji  was  ^complished,  not  by  a 
popular  tumult,  but  by  the  decrees  of  the  Empe- 
ror,  of  the  senate,  ai^d  of  time.     Of  the  Chris- 
dan  hierarchy,  the  bishops*  of  Rome  were  com^ 
flionly  the  most  prudent  and  least  fanatic ;    nor 

D  d  4    '  cai^ 

^  History  of  the  Decline,  &c.  vol.  vii.  p.  29—33. 

f      ^        vol.  vii.  p.  368.  374. 

J  I ■.  vol.  y.  c,  xxviii.  p.  105— t 
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CHAP,   can  any  positive  charge  be  opposed  to  the  mcrfto- 
4....y.«J^  nous  act  of  saving  and  converting  the  majestic 

structure  of  the  Pantheon  *. 
III.  The  in.  The  value  of  any  object  that  supplies  Ae 
•busc'of  wants  or  pleasures  of  mankind,  is  compounded 
^5^<;»»tc-  of  its  substance  and  its  form,  of  the  materials  and 
the  manufacture.  Its  price  must  depend  on  the 
number  of  persons  by  whom  it  may  be  acquired 
and  used ;  on  the  extent  of  the  market ;  and  con- 
sequently on  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  rewrote  ex- 
portation,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  com- 
modity, its  local  situation,  and  the  temporary  cir- 
cumstances of  the  world.  The  barbarian  con- 
querors of  Rome  usurped  in  a  moment  the  toil 
and  treasure  of  successive  ages ;  but,  except  the 
luxuries  of  immediate  consumption,  they  must 
view  without  deare  all  that  could  not  be  removed 
from  the  city  in  the  Gothic  waggons,  or  the  fleet 
of  the  Vandals  f.  Gold  and  silver  were  the  first 
objects  of  their  avarice  j  as  in  every  country,  and 

in 

*  Eddem  tempore  pctlit  a  Pliocate  principe  templum,  quod 
apppclVant  Pantheon^  in  quo  fecit  eccle<iam  SanCtae  Mafice  sem- 
per ViFginis^  ct  omniuro  martyrum  ^  in  qua  ccclesiae  piinceps 
multa  bona  obtulit,  (Anastasius  vel  .potius  Liber  Pontifkalis 
in  Bonifacio  IV.  in  Maratori,  Script.  Ketufn  Italicfirum,  tot*, 
iii.  p.  i.  ,p.  135. )i  According  to  the  anonymous  writer  in  Mont* 
faucon,  thre  Pantheon  had  been  vowed  by  Agrippa  to  Cybele 
and  Neptune,  and  was  dedicated  t)y  Boniface  'IV.  on  the  ka- 
Icnds^f  Noycitiber,  -to  the  Virgin,  qua^cst  mater  oqaanium  sanC' 
^  torum,  (p.  297.  298.). 

f  Flaminius  Vacca,  (apud  Montfaucon,  p.  155.  156.  His 
Memoir  is  likewise  printed,  p.  21.  at  the  end  of  the  Roma 
Antica  of-  Nardini),  and  several  Romans,  doctrin^  'graves, 
were  persuaded  that  the  Goths  buried  their  treasures  at  Rome, 
and  bequeathed  the  secret  marks  filiis  nepotibusque.  He  re- 
late some  anecdotes  to  prove,  that,  in  his  otvn  time,  these 
places  were  visited  and  rifled  by  the  Transalpine  pilgrims,  the 
heirs  of  the  Gothic  conquerors. 
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in  the  smallest  compass,  they  represent  the  most  chap. 
ample  conLimarid  of  the  industry  and  possessions  of  .^^^^^'ji 
mankind.     A  vase  or  a  statue  of  those  precious 
metak  might  tempt  the  vanity  of  some  barbarian 
chief  J  but  the  grosser  multitude,  regardless  of  the 
form,  was  tenacious  only  of  the  sub'stance ;  and  the 
melted  ingots  might  be  readily  divided  and  stamped 
into  the  current  coin  of  the  empire.     The  less  ac- 
tive, or  less  fortunate  robbers,  were  reduced  to  the 
baser  plunder  of  brass,  lead,  iron,  and  copper  j 
whatever  had  escaped  the  Goths  and  Vandals  was  . 
pillaged  4>y  the  Greek  tyrsuits ;  and  the  Emperor 
Constance,  in  his  rapacious  visit,  stripped  the  bronze 
dks  from  the  roof  of  the  Pantheon  *.   The  edifices 
of  Rome  might  be  considered  as  a  vast  and  various     • 
mine ;  the  first  labour  of  extracting  the  material* 
was  already,  performed  ;  the  ni^tals  were  purified 
and  cast ;  the  marbles  were  hewn  and  polished  ; 
and  .after  foreign  and  domestic  rapine  had  been 
satiated,  the  remains  of  the  city,  could  a  purchaser 
have  been  found,  were  still  venal.  The  monuments  ^ 
of  antiquity  had  been  left  naked  of  their  precious 
ornaments,  but  the  Romans  would  demolish,  with 
their  own  hands,  the  arches  and  walls,  if  the  hope 
of  profit  could  surpass  the  cost  of  the  labour  and 
exportation.     If  Charlemagne  had  fixed  in  Italy 
the  seat  of  the  Western  empire,  his  genius  would       v 
have  aspired  to  restore,  rather  than  to  violate,  the 

works 

*  OixMua  quae  erant  in  aere  ad  ornatura  civitaiis  deposuit : 
scd  -et  eccksiAin  B.  Marlae  ad  martyres  quae  de  legulis  oercis 
cooperta  discoopcruit,  (Anast.  in  Vit^lian.  p.  I4i0'  The  base 
and  sa<;rilcgious  Greek  had  not  even  the  poor  pretence  of 
plundering  axi  heathen  temple )  the  Pantheon  was  already  r 
Catholic  church. 
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c  H  A  P.  vorks  of  the  Csesars ;  but  policy  confined  the 
w  i  »  '■  French  monarch  to  the  forests  of  Germany ;  his 
taste  could  be  gratified  only  by  destruction ;  and 
the  new  palace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  was  decorated 
with  the  marbles  of  Ravenna  •  and  Rome  t-  Rye 
hundred  years  after  Charlemagne,  a  King  of  Sicily, 
Robert,  the  wisest  and  most  liberal  sovereign  of 
the  age,  was  supplied  with  the  same  materials  by 
the  easy  navigation  of  the  Tyber  and  the  sea ;  and 
Petrarch  sighs  an  indignant  complaint,  that  the  an- 
cient capital  of  the  world  should  adorn,  from  her 
own  bowels,  the  slothful  luxury  of  Naples*.  But 
these  examples  of  plunder  or  purchase  were  rare 

in 

•  For  the  spoils  of  Ravenna  (musiva  atquc  marmora)  see 
the  original  grant  of  Pope  Adrian  I.  to  Charlemagne,  (Codex 
Carolin.  epist.  Ixvii.  in  Muratori,  Script.  Ital.  torn,  iii*  p.  ii. 

^^^3)-  ^    ^    ^ 

f  I  shall  quote  the  authentic  testimony  of  the  Dazon  poet 
(A.  D.  887—899),  de  Rebus  gcstis  Caroli  Magni,  L  v.  437 
—440.  in  the  Historians  of  France,  torn.  v.  p.  180. : 
Ad  quae  marmoreas  prsestabat  Roma  et  columnar 

Quasdam  prsecipuas  pukhra  Ravenna  dedlt 
Dc  tarn  longinqu^  poterit  regione  vetustas, 
lUius  ornatum  Francia  ferre  tibi. 
And  1  shaU  add,  f^m  the  Chronicle  of  Sigebett  (Historian^ 
of  France,  torn.  v.  p,  378.)  cxtruxit  etiam  Aquisgrani  basili- 
cam  plurimse  pulchritudinis,  ad  cujus  st^:ucturam  a  RdMA  et 
Ravenna  colaranas  et  marmora  devehi  fecit.' 

t  I  c«nn©t  wfose  to  transcribe  a  long  passage  of  Petrarch, 
(Opp.  p.  536.  537,  in  Epistoia  hortatoria  ad  Nicolaum  Lau- 
rcntium),  it  is  so  strong  and  full  to  the  point :  Nee  pudor  aut 
pietas  continuit  quominus  impii  spoliata  Dei  templa,  occup?ta| 
arccs,  opes  publicas  regiones  urbis,  atque  honorcs  magistra- 
tuum  Inter  se  divisos  5  (habeant?)  quam  un^  in  re,  turbulent! 
ac  scditiosi  homines  et  totius  reliqux  vitae  consilis  ct  rationi- 
tus  discordes,  inhumani  foederis  stupcndi  societate  convcnerant, 
in  pontes  et  moenia  atque  immeritos  lapides  desaeeirent,  Dcni» 
cue  post  vi  vel  senio  collapsa  palatia,  [quae  quondam  ingente* 
umierunt  viri,  post  diruptos  arcus  triurophales  (undc  majores 

h^ri^niL 
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in  the  darker  ages ;  and  the  Romans,  alone  and ,  C  H  A  p. 
vnenvicd,  might  have  applied,  to  their  private  or  » ^^^\j 
public  use,  the  remaining  structures  of  antiquity, 
if  in  their  present  form  and  situation  they  had  not 
been  useless  in  a  great  measure  to  the  city  and  its 
inhabitants.  The  walls  still  described  the  old  cir- 
cumference, but  the  <:ity  had  descended  from  the 
seven  hills  into  the  Campus  Martins  ;  and  some  of 
the  noblest  monuments  which  had  braved  the  in-  ' 
juries  of  time,  were  left  in  a  desart,  far  remote 
from  the  habitations  of  mankind.  The  palaces  of 
the  senators  were  no  longer  adapted  to  the  manners 
or  fortunes  of  their  indigent  successors ;  the  use  of 
baths  ♦  and  porticoes  was  forgotten  ;  in  the  sixth 
-century,  the  games  of  the  theatre,  amphitheatre, 
and  circus,  had  been  interrupted ;  some  temples 
were  devoted  to  the  prevailing  worship ;  but  the 
Christian  churches  preferred  the  holy  figure  of  the 
cross  J  and  fashion  or  reason  had  distributed,  after 
a  peculiar  niodel,  the  cells  and  offices  of  the  clois- 
ter. Under  the  ecclesiastical  reign,  the  number  of 
these  pious  foundations  was  enormously  multiplied ; 
and  the  city  was  crowded  with  forty  monasteries 

of 

horum  forsitan  conrucrunt),  dc  ipsius  vetustatis  ac  proprioe 
impietatis  fragminibus  vilem  qucstum  turpi  mercimonio  cap-  ' 

tare  non  puduit.  Itaque  nunc,  heu  dolor  I  heu  scelus  indigT 
num  !  de  vestris  marmoreis  coluznnis,  de  lixninibus  templo* 
^um  (ad  quae  nup^r  ex  o^bc  toto  concursus  devotissimur 
fiebat),  de  imaginibus  sepulchrorum  sub  quibus  patrum  vestro- 
rum  vcncrabilis  civis  Cdnis  ^)  erat,  ut  reliquas  sileain,  desidios^ 
Neapolis  adornatur.  Sic  pauUatim  ruinae  lp^^e  deficiunt.  Yet 
King  Robert  was  the  Friend  of  Petrarch. 

*  Yet  Charlemaene  washed  and  swam  at  Aix  la  Chapelle 
with  dn  hundred  or  his  courtiers,  (Eginhart,  c.  22.  p.  108. 
J 09.)  \  and  Muratori  describes,  as  late  as  the  year  814,  the 
public  baths  )fvhich  were  built  at  Spoleto  in  Italy,  (Annal^ 
Ipm.  vi.  y.  4i6.)« 
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c  H  a'p.  of  men,  twenty  of  women,  and  sixty  chapters  and 
-^^^  ' .  colleges  of  canons  and  priests  ♦,  who  aggravated, 
instead  of  relieving,  the  depopulation  of  the  tenth 
century.  But  if  the  forms  of  ancient  architecture 
were  disregarded  by  a  people  insensible  of  their  use 
and  beauty,  the  plentiful  materials  were  applied  to 
every  call  of  neceffity  or  superstition,  tUI  the  fairest 
columns  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders,  the 
richest  marbles  of  Paros  and  Numidia,  were  degra- 
ded, perhaps,  to  the  support  of  a  convent  or  a 
stable.  The  daily  havoc  which  is  perpetrated  by 
the  Turks  in  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia,  may 
afford  a  melancholy  example  ;  and  in  the  gradual 
destruction  of  the  monuments  of  Rome,  Sixtus  t^ie 
-  Fifth  may  alone  be  excused  for  employing  the 
stones  of  the  Septizonium  in  the  glorious  edifice 
of  St  Peter's  t-  A  fragment,  a  ruin,  howsoever 
mangled  or  profaned,  may  be  viewed  with  pleasure 
and  regret ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  marble  was 
deprived  of  substance,  as  well  as  of  place  and  pro^^ 
portion ;  it  was  burnt  tp  lime  for  the  purpose  qi 
cement.  Since  the  arrival  of  Poggius,  the  temple 
of  Concord  J,  and  fciany  capital  structures,  had  va- 
nished 


» 


Sec  the  Annals  of  Italy,  A.  D.  988.     For  this  and  the 
'    preceding  fact,   Muratort  himself  is  indebted  to  the  Bencdic* 
tine  history  of  P^re  Mabillon. 

f  Vita  di  Sisto  Quinto,  da  Grcgorio  Leti,  torn,  iii.  p.  50. 
%  Porticus  aedis  Concordiae,  quam  cum  primum  ad  arbem 
acccssi  vidi  fere  integram  opere  marmoreo  admodum  spcciosA  : 
Romani  post  modum  ad  calcem  aedem  totam  et  porticus  par- 
tem disjectis  columnis  sunt  demoliti,  (p.  1 2.)*  The  temple 
of  Concord  was  therefore  120/  destroyed  by  a  sedition  in  the 
-  J 3th  century,  as  I  have  read  in  a  MS.  treatife  del'  Govemo 
civile  de  Rome,  lent  me  formerly  at  Rome,  and  ascribed  (I 
believe  falsely)  to  the  celebrated  Gravina,  Poggius  likewise 
tifRrms,  that  the  sepulchre  of  Cecilia  Metella  was  burnt  for 
lime,  (p.  I9»20,). 
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nish^d  from  his  eyes ;  and  an  epigram  of  the  same    c  h  A  p.' 
age  expresses  a  just  and  pious  fear,  that  the  conti-  .  ^^xi,^ 
nuance  of  this  practice  would  finally  annihilate  all 
the  monuments  of  antiquity  *.     The  smallness  of 
their  numbers  was  tlie  sole  check  on  the  demands 
and  depredations  of  the  Romans.    The  imagination 
of  Petrarch  might  create  the  presence  of  a  mighty 
people  t ;  and  I  hesitata  to  believe,  that  even  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  they  could  be  reduced  to  a  con- 
temptible list  of  thirty-three  thousand  inhabitants*     ^ 
From  that  period  to  the  reign  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  if 
they  multiplied  to  the  amount*  of  eighty-five  thou*- 
sand.l,  the  increase  of  citizens  was  in  some  degree 
|)emicious  to  the  ancient  city.  ''•     ^ 

IV.  I  have  reserved  for  the  last,  the  most  potent  iv.  The 
and  forcible  cause  of  destruction,  the  domestic  hos-  q,i""i$^ 
tilities  of  the  Romans  themselves.     Under  the  do-  ^^  ^^«  ^^ 
minion  of  the  Greek  and  French  Emperors,  the 
peace  of  the  city   was    disturbed  by  accidental,, 
though  frequent  seditions.     It  is  from  the  decline 
of  the  latter,   fironai  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 

century, 

*  Composed  by  ^ticas  SylviuS|  afterwards  Pope  Pius  II. 
and  publisHed  by  Mablllon  from  a  MS.  of  the  Queen  of  Swe- 
den, (Musncura  I.taljcqm,  (torn.  i.  p.  97. )• 

Obleifta*  me,  Roma,  tuas  spectare  rumas ; 

£k  cujus  lapsu  glona'prisca  patet* 
Sed  tuus  hie  populus  muris  defossa  vetustis 
Cakh  m  ohscqulum  marmora  dura'coquit 
Impia  tercemtum  si  sic  gens  egetit  annos 
Nullum  hioc  indicium  nobilitatis  erit. 
f  Vagabamur  pariter  in  ilia  urbe  tam  magnd  5  quae,  Cum 
propter  sp^itium  vacua  videretur,  populum  habet  immensum, 
(0pp.  p.  605.  Epist.  Familiares,  ii.  14.)* 

X  These  states  of  the  population  of  Rome,  at  dilFerent  pe* 
riods,  are  derived  from  an  ingenious  treatise  of  the  physician 
Lancisi,  de  Romani  Coeli  Qualitatibus,  (p.  1 22.) 


•V 
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G  H  A  p.  century,  that  we. may  date  the  licentiousness  of 
'j  private  war,  which  violated  with  impunity  the  laws 
of  the  Code  and  the  Gospel,  without  respecting  the 
majesty  of  the  absent  sovereigii,  or  the  presence  ancT 
person  of  the  vicar  of  Christ,  In  a  dark  period  of 
five  hundred  years>  Rome  was  perpetually  afflicted 
by  the  sanguinary  quarrels  of  the  nobles  and  the 
people,  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines,  the  Colonna 
and  Ursini ;  and  if  much  has  escaped  the  know- 
ledge, and  much  is  unworthy  of  the  notice  of 
history,  I  have  exposed  in  the  two  preceding  chap^ 
tersj  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  public  disorders. 
At  such  a  time,  when  every  quarrel  was  decided  by 
.the  sword,  and  none  could  trust  their  lives  or  pro- 
perties to  the  impotence  of  law;  the  powerful 
citizens  were  armed  for  safety  or  offence,  against 
the  domestic  enemies,  whom  they  feared  or  hated* 
Except  Venice  alone,  the  same  dangers  and  designs 
were  common  to  all  the  free  republics  of  Italy ; 
and  the  nobles  usurped  the  prerogative  of  fortifying 
their  houses,  and  erecting  strong  towers**  that  were 
capable  of  resisting  a  sudden  attack.  The  cities 
were  filled  with  these  hostile  edifices;  *  and  the 
example  of  Lucca,  which  contained  three  hundred 
towers ;  her  law,  wKich  confined  their  height  to  the 
measure  of  fourscore  feet,  may  be  extended,  with 
suitable  latitude,  to  the  more  opulent  and  populous 
states.  The  first  step  of  the  senator  Brancaleone 
in  the  establishment  of  peace  and  justice,  was  to 

demolish 

*  All  the  facts  that  relate  to  the  towers  of  Rome^  and  in 
other  free  cities  of  Italy,  may  be  found  in  the  laborious  and 
Entertaining  compilation  of  Muratori,  Antiquitates  Italiae 
medii  ^vi,  dissertat.  xxvi.  (torn.  ii.  p.  493-*496.  of  tbj» 
Latin,  torn.  i.  p.  446.  of  the  Italiim  work.). 
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demolish  (as  we  have  already  seen)  one  hundred  c  rt  a  p, 
and  forty  of  the  towers  of  Rome  ;  and  in  the  last  .  ^^^  *» 
days  of  anarchy  and  discord,  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
Martin  the  Fifth,  forty-four  still  stood  in  one  of  the 
thirteen  or  fourteen  regions  of  the  city.  To  this' 
mischievous  purpose,  the  remains  of  antiquity  were 
most  readily  adapted.  The  temples  and  archeS  af^ 
forded  a  broad  and  solid  basis  for  the  new  struc- 
tures of  brick  and  stone ;  and  we  can  name  the 
modern  turrets  that  were  raised  on  the  triumphal 
monuments  of  Julius  Caesar,  Titus,  and  the  Anto* 
nines  *.  With  some  slight  alterations,  a  theatre^ 
an  amphitheatre,  a  mausoleum,  was  transformed 
into  a  strong  and  spacious  citadel.  I  need  not  re- 
peat, that  the  mole  of  Adrian  has  assumed  the  title 
and  form  of  the  castle  of  St  Angelo  t  ?  the  Septi* 
zonium  of  Severus  was  capable  of  standing  against 
a  royal  army  J  ;  the  sepulchre  of  Metalia  has  sunk 
under  its  outworks  ^  j  the  theatres  of  Pompey  and 

Marcellus 

*  As  tor  instance,  T'cmplum  Jani  nunc  dicitur,  turns  Centii 
Ffangapanis }  et  sane  Jano  im  posit  as  turris  lateritise  conspi- 
cna  hodieque  vestigia  supersant,  (Mqntfaucon  Diariuti^  Itali- 
cuxn,  p.  1 86.)-  The  anonymous  writer  (p.  285.)  enumerates, 
arcus  Titi,  turris  Cartularia  ;  arcus  Julii  C^esaris  et  Senato« 
ruiDy  turres  de.Bratis  j  arcus  Antonini,  turris  de  Cosectis,  &c. 

f  Hadrlani  molcra  .  .  ^  .  hiagna  ex  parte  Roroanorum  in- 
juria •  .  .  .  disturbavit :  qiiod  certe  funditus  evertissent,  si 
eorum  manibus  pervia,  absumptis  grandibus  saxis,  reliqua 
moles  exstitissat,  (Poggins  de  Varietate  Fortunse,  p.  li,)* 

X  Against  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  (Muratori,  Annafi 
d'ltalia,  torn,  ix*  p.  147.). 

II  I  must  copy  an  important  passage  of  Moritfaucon  :  Tur- 
ris ingens  rotunda  ....  Caecilia;  Metellae  ....  sepulchrum 
crat,  cujus  muii  tam  solidi,  ut  spat.ium  perquam  minimum 
intus  vacuum  supersit  :  et  Torre  di  Bvve  dicitur,  a  bourn  c^- 
pitibus  muro  inscriptis*     Huic  scqaiori  aevo,  tempore  intesti- . 

norum 
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c  Ti  A  P.  Marcellus  were  occupied  by  the  Savelli  ajpid  Ursini 
.^^j^^*  .  families;  and  the  rough  fortress  has  been  gra- 
dually softened  to  the  splendour  and  elegance  of  an 
Italian  palace.  Even  the  churches  were  encom- 
passed with  arms  and  bulwarks,  and  the  military 
engines  on  the  roof  of  St  Peter's  were  the  terror 
of  the  Vatican,  and  the  scandal  of  the  Christian 
world.  -Whatever  is  fortified  will  be  attacked; 
and  whatever  is  attacked  may  be  destroyed.  Could 
the  Romans  have  wrested  from  the  Popes  the  castle 
of  St  Angela,  they  had  resolved,  by  a  public  decree, 
to  annihilate  that  monument  of  servitude.  Everj 
building  of  defence  was  exposed  to  a  siege ;  wd  in 
every  siege  the  arts  and  engines  of  destruction  were 
laboriously  employed.  After  the  death  of  Nicholas 
the  Fourth,  Rome,  without  a  fov€reignx)r  a  fenate, 
was  abandoned  six  months  to  the  fiiry  of  civil 
war.  "  l!ie  houfes,*'  fays  a  cardinal  and  poet 
of  the  times  f,  "  were  crOihed  by  the  weight  and 
'  **  velocity 

norum  bellorum,  ceu  urbecula  adjuncta  fait,  cujus  xncsnia  et 
V  turrcs  etiamnum  visuntur  ;  ita  ut  sepulchrum  MeteUae  quasi 
arx  oppiduli  fiierit.  Ferventibus  in  urbc  partibus,  cum  Ur- 
sini atque  Columnenses  mutuis  cladibus  perniciem  inferrent 
civitati,  in  utriusve  pards  ditionem  cederet  magni  momenti 
crat,  (p.  142.)- 

*  See  the  tcstitnenies  of  Donatus,  Nardini,  and  Montfau- 
cbn.  In  the  Savelli  palace^  the  remains  of  the  theatre  of 
Marcellus  are  still  great  and  conspicuous. 

f  James,  Cardinal  of  St  George,  ad  velum  aureum,  in  his 
m.etrical  Life  of  Pope  Celestin  V.  (Muratori,  Script,  Ital. 
toro.  i.  p.  iii.  p.  621.  I.  i.  c.  i.  ver.  132^  &c.). 

Hoc  dixisse  sat  est,  Romam  caruisse  S^natu 
Mensibus  exactis  heu  sex  ^  belloque  vocatum  (vocatosj 
In  sec  1  us,  in  socios  fraternaque  vulnera  partes : 
Tormentis  jecisse  vires  immania  saxa  j 
Pcrfodisse  domus  trabibus,  fecisse  ruinas 
^  Ignibus  J  incensas  turries,  obscurataque  fumo 

Lumina  vicino^  quo  sit  spoliata  supellex. 
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*<^  velocity  of  enormous  stonps  ♦  ;    the  walls  were  g  if  A  p. 
*^  perforated  by  the  strokes  of  the  battering-ram;  .  Lxxi,  ^ 
*«  the  towers  were  invalved  in  fire  and  smbke  j 
*^  and  the  assailants  were  stimulated  by  rapine  an4 
**  revenge.'*     The  work  was  consummated  by  the 
tyranny  of  the^  laws ;  and  the  factions  of  Italy  al- 
ternately exercised  a  blind  and  thoughtless  ven- 
geance on  their  adversaries,    whose  houses  and 
pasties  they  razed  to  the  ground  f*     In  comparing 
the  days  of  foreign,  with  the  ages  of  domestic,  hos- 
tility,   we  must   pronounce,   that  the   latter  have 
been  far.  more  ruinous  to  the  city;  and  our  opinio^ 
is  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  Petrarch.     "  Be- 
"  hoU,"  says  the  laureat,  **  the  relics  of  Rome, 
*^  the  image  of   her  pristine    greatness  1    neither 
**  time,  nor  the  Barbarian,  can  boast  the  merit  of 
•'  this  St  upendous  destruction  :    it  was  perpetrated 
by  her  own  citizens,  by  the  most  illtistrious  of 
her  sons ;  and  your  ancestors  (he  writes  to  ^ 
Boble  Annibaldi)  have  done  with  the  battering- 
**  ram,  what  the  Punic  hero  could  not  accomplish 
"  with;the  sword  J/*     The'influenceof  the  two  last 
principles  of  decay  must,  in  some  degree,  be  muU 
Vol.  XII.  E  e  tiplied 

*  Muratori  (Dissertazione  so^ra  le  Antiquita  Italianc,  torn,  i,     . 
p.  427 — 431.)  finds,  that*stone  bullets,  of  two  or  three  hun* 
drcd  pounds  weight,  were  not  uncommon  j  and  they  are  some- 
times computed  at  xii  or  xviii  cantari  of  Genoa,  eaph  catJar9 
weighing  150  pounds. 

f  The  vith  law  of  the  Visconti  prohibits  this  common  ?ind 
mischievous  practice  j  and  strictly  enjoins,  that  the  houses  of 
banished  citizens  should  be  .preserved  pro  communi  utilitatc 
Gualvaneus  de  la  Flamma,  in  Muratori,  Script.  Rerum  I  tali-     * 
carum,  torn.  xii.  p.  1041.). 

X  Petrarch  thus  addresses  his  friend,  who,  \vith  shame   and 
iears,  had  shewn  him  the  mcenia,  lacerse  specimen  miserabile 

Romsei 
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CHAP.  tipHed  by 'each  other ;  since  the  houses  and  towers^ 
.  ♦  ^J^^;.  which  were  .subverted  by  civil  war,  required  a  new 
and  perpetual  supply  from  the  monuments  of  anti- 
quity. 
The  Coii.      Thcsc  general  observations  may  be  separately 
amphi-      applied  to  the  amphitheatre  of  Titus,  which  has 
Titus?  ^    obtained  the  name  of  the    Coliseum  *,   either 
from  its  magnitude,  or  from  Nero's  colossal  statue: 
an  edifice,  had  it  been  left  to. time  and  nature, 
which  might,  perhaps,  have  claimed  an  eternal  du- 
ration.    The  curious  antiquaries,  who  have  com- 
puted  the  numbers  and  seats,  are  disposed  to  be- 
lieve, that  above   the  upper  row  of  stone  steps, 
the  amphitheatre  was  encircled  and  elevated  with 
.  several  stages  of  wooden   galleries,   which  were 
repeatedly  consumed  by  fire,  and  restored  by  the 
emperors.     Whatever  was  precious,  or  portable, 
or  profane,  the  statues  of  gods  and  heroes,  and 
the  costly  ornaments  of  sculpture,  which  were  cast 
in  brafs,  or  overspread  with  leaves  of  silver  alid  . 

gold, 

RonoBe,  and  declared  his  own  intention  of  restoring  them,  (Car- 
xnina  Latina,  1.  ii.  epist.  Paulo  Annibalensi,  xii.  p.  97»  98  ) : 
Nee  te  parva  manet  servatis  fa  ma  ru»nis 
Quanta  quod  integrae  fuit  olim  glori^  Romse 
Reliquiae  testantur  adhuc  ;  quas  longior  aetas 
Frangere  non  valuit ;  non  vis  aut  ira  cruenti 
Hostis,  ab  egregiis  franguntur  civibuf,  heu  !  heu  ! 
.^—  — -  Quod  t//e  nequivit  (Hannihal) 
Perficit  hie  aries.     ■  —  — 

*  The  fourth  part  of  the  Verona  lUustrata  of  the  Marquis 
JVIafFti,  professedly  treats  of  amphitheatres,  particularly  those  of 
Rome  and  Verona,  of  their  dimensions,  wooden  galleries,  &c. 
It  is  from  magnitude  that  he  derives  the  name  of  Colosseum^  or 
Coliseum :  since  the  same  appellation  was  applied  to  the  amphi- 
theatre of  Capua,  witlK>ut  the  aid  of  a  colossal  statue  ;  since 
that  of  Nero  was  erected  in  the  court  (in  atrio)  of  his  palace^ 
pd  not  in  the  Coliseum,  (P.  iv.  p.  15— 19, 1.  i.  c.  4.). 
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gold,  became  the  first  prey  of  conquest  or  fanatic  C,H  A  P- 
cism,  of    the   avarice   of  ,  the.  Barbarians  or,  the  ' » 

Christians.  In  the  massy  stones,  pf  the  Coliseurp, 
many  holes  are  discerned^  and  the  two  most  pro- 
bable coiye.ctures  represent  the  various  accidents 
of  it$  decay.  These  stones  were  connected  by  solid 
links  of  brass  or  iron,  nor  had  the  eye  of  rapine 
overlooked  the  value  of  the  baser  metals  *  :  the 
vacant  ispace  was  converted  into  a  fair  or  market ; 
the  artisans  of  the  Coliseum  are  mentioned  in  an 
ancient  survey  ;  and  the  chasms  were  perforated  or 
enlarged,  to  receive  the  poles  th^t  supported  the 
shops  or  tents  of  the  mechanic  trades  f.  R^du-  ' 
ced  to  its  naked  majesty,  the  Flavian  amphi- 
theatre was  contemplated  with  awe  and  admiration 
by  the  pilgrims  of  tlfe  North  ;  and  their  rude  en- 
thusiasm broke  forth  in  a  sublime  proverbial  ex- 
pression, which  is  recorded  in  the  eighth  century, 
in  the  fragments  of  the  venerable  Bede :  "  As  long 
"  as  the  Coliseum  stands,  Rome  shall  stand ;  when 
"  the  Coliseum  falls,  Rome  will  fall ;  when  Rome 
^*  falls,  the  world  will  fall  |;*'  In  the  modern 
system  of  war,  a  situation  commanded  by  three 
Ee2  hills 

•  Joseph  Maria  SuJir6$,  a  learned  bishop,  and  the  avthor  of 
an  history  of  Praencsrc,  has  composed  a  separate  dissertation 
i)n  the  seven  or  eight  probable  causes  of  these  holes,  which 
has  been  since  reprinted  in  the  Roman  Thesaurus  of  Sallengre* 
Montfaucon  (Diarium,  p.  233.)  pronounces' the  rapine  of-^thc" 
Barbarians  to  be  the  unam  germananfque  causam  foraminum. 

f  Bonatus,  Roma  Vetus  et  Nova,  p.  285.  . 

t  Quamdiu  stabit  Colyseus,  stabit  et  Roma  ;  quanto  cedet 
Colyscus,  cadet  Rcmia  j  quando  cadet  Roma,  cadet  et  tnundcis, 
(Beda  in  Exccrptis  sen  Collectaneis  apud  Ducange  Glossar. 
med.  et  infimae  Latinitatis,  torn.  ii.  p.  407.  edit.  Basil.).  This 
saying  roust  be  ascribed  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  pilgrims  who  vi- 
sited  Rome  before  the  year  735,  the  sera  of  Bedels  death  j  for 
J  do  not  believe  that  our  venerable  monk  ever  passed  the  sea. 
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MHi  woiild  hot  be  cliosfen  for  a  fortreisf ;  but  the 
strength  of  the  walls  ind  arches  could  resist  the 
engines  of  assault ;  a  numerous  garrison  tbight  be 
lodged  in  the  iriclosure;  and,  while  one  factioii 
occupied  the  Vatican  and  the  Capitol,  the  other 
was  entrenched  in  the  Lateran  and  the  Coli- 
seiihl*. 

The  abolition  at  Ronie  of  the  aiicieht  gam^ 
must  be  understood  with  some  latitude  i  and  the 
carnival  sports  of  the  Testaceaii  mount  and  the 
Ciifcus  Agonalis  t,  ^ere  regulated  by  the  law  J  or 
custom  of  the  city.  The  sieftator  jpresided  with 
dignity  and  pomp  'to  adjudge  ahd  distribute  the 
prizes,  the  gold  ring,  or  the  pallium  j|,  as  it  was 
styled,  oF  cloth  of  silk  A  tribute  on  thfe  Jfews 
supplied  the  ariniral  eipence  ^  ;  a!nd  thte  Wfcfes,  oh 

foot, 

*  I  dannot  recover,  in  Muratori^s  original  Lives  of  the  Pofjcs^ 
(Script.  Rerum  Itaticafuto,  torn.  iii.  P.  i.),  the.  passage  that 
attests  this  hostile  partition,  which  roust  be  applied  to  tlie  end 
of  the  xitb  or  the  begri'ning  "of  the  ^iith  century. 

^  Although  the  structure  of  the  Circus  AgOnfelis  *be  de- 
f^royed,'  it  still  retains  its  forib  atid  niime  (Agdtia,  Nagona, 
Navona)  :  and  the  interio'r  space  affords  a  sufficient  ^evel  for 
the  pttrpo'st  of  racing.  Sut  the  jVfonte  Testaceo,  that  strange 
pile  !of  broken  pottery,  setos  cinly  adapted  for  the  annual 
practice  of  hurling  from  top  to  bottom  some  waggon-loads  of 
live  hogs  for  the  diversion  of  the  populace,  (Statuta  Utbis 
Koros^y  p.  iS6.). 

'i  Sec  the  Statuta  Urbis  Rcmde,  1.  iii.  c.  87,  88,  89.  p.  185, 
18  6.  1  have  already  given  an  idea  of  this  municipal  code. 
The  races  of  Nagona  and  Monte  Testaceo  are  likewise  men- 
tioned in  the  Diary  of  Peter  Antonius,  from  1404  to  14179 
(Muratori,  Script.  Rerum  Italicaruro,  torn.  xxiv.  p.  1 1 24.). 

II  The  Palium^  which  Menage  so  foolishly  derives  from  Pa/- 
fnarium^  is  an  extension  of  the  idea  and  the  words,  from  the 
robe  or  cloak,  to  the  materials,  and  from  thence  to  their  ap- 
plication as  a  prize,  (Muratori,  dissert,  xxxiii.). 

§  For  these  expences,  the  Jews  of  Rome  paid  each 
year  11 30  florins,  of  which  tl^e  odd  thirty  represented  the 

pieces 
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foot,  on  horseback,  or  in  chariots,  were  ennobl^  ^c  H  A  p. 
by  a  tilt  and  tournamenj:  of  seventy-two  of  the  Ro-  .^^^^'  ^ 
man  youth.     In  the  year  one  thousand  three  hun-  A  bull- 
dred  and  thirty-two^  a  bull-feast,  lifter  the  fashion  coliseum^ 
of  the  Moors  and  Spaniards,  was  celebrated  in     j^*^^* 
the  Coliseum  itself;  and  the  living  n^anners  are  Sept.  3. 
p^ted  in  a  diary  of  the .  times  *.     A  convenient 
order  pf  benches  was  rje^stored;    and  a  general 
prpdamarion,  as  far  as  Riwni  wd  Ravenna,  in- 
cited the  nobles  to  exercise  their  s]kill  and  cou* 
rage  in  this  perilous  «^dyenture.     TI\e  Roman  la* 
dies  were    marshalled  in   three  squadrons,    and 
seated  .ii;i  threie  ^akonies^  wl;x^ch  on  this  day,  the 
thijd  of  September^,  were  lii^ed  with  scarlet  clot|i* 
Xhe  fiyr  Jacoya  di  j^pvere  Jed  the  matrons  frcjm 
beyond  the  Tyber,  a  pure  and  native  race,  who 
still  j^epresent"  the  jfeatures  aiid  character  of  an- 
tiquity.   The  remainder  of  .the  city  w?^  divide4,  as 
-yjsujk],. between  the  Colonna  and  Ursjni ;  the  t^?vo 
factipns  .were  proud  of  the  number  and  .beauty  of 
•th^ir  female  bands  ;  the  charms  of  Savella  Urgiqi 
are  mentipoed  wth  praise ;  and  the  Colonna  re- 
gretted the  absence  df  the  youngest  of  their  hous^, 
jwha  had  sprained  her  ancle  in    the  garden  of 
Nero's  tower.     The  lots  of  the  champions  were 
E  e  3  ^    drawn 

pieces  of  silver  for  which  Judas  had  betrayed  his  master  to 
their  ancestors.  T^Jiere  was  a  .  foot-rajQc '  of  Jewish,  as  well  as 
of  Christian  yo}§ths»^Statuta  ^^bjs,  ibidem). 

*  This  ^xtr^orijinary  bull- feast  in  the  Coliseum  is  described, 
from  traditiQn  rather  than  memory,  by  Ludoyico  Buoncontb 
Monaldesco,  in  the  most  ancient  fragjpoients  of  R9ro^n  annals, 
(Muratpri,  Script.  Rerum  Italicarum,  tom.,xii.p.  ^j^^  S^S.)\ 
>nd  however  fanciful  they  may  seem,  they  are  deeply  mafkc3 
with  the  colours  of  truth  and  nature. 
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CHAP,  drawn  by  an  old  and  respectable  citizen ;  and  they 
.  ^^^  .  descended  into  the  arena^  or  pit,  to  encounter 
the  wild  bulls  on  foot,  as  it  should  seem,  with  a 
single  spear.  Amidst  the  crowd,  our  annalist  has 
selected  the  names,  colours,  and  devices,  of 
twenty  of  the  most  conspicuous  knights.  Several 
of  the  names  are  the  most  illustrious  of  Rome 
and  the  ecclesiastical  state;  Malatesta,  Polenta, 
della  Valle,  Ca&rello,  Savelli,  Capoccia,  Conti, 
Annabaldi,  Altieri,  Corsi ;  the  colours  were  adapt- 
ed to  their  taste  and  situation;  the  devices  are 
expressive  of  hope  or  despair,  and  breathe  the 
spirit  of  gallantry  and  arms.  ^^  I  am  alone  like 
**  the  youngest  of  the  Horatii,"  the  confidence 
of  an  intrepid  stranger ;  **  I  live  disconsolate,*'  a 
weeping  widower ;  **  I  bum  under  the  ashes,**  a 
discreet  lover;  I  adore  Lavinia,  or  Lucretia,'* 
the  ambiguous  declaration  of  a  modem  passion ; 
**  My  faith  is  as  pure,**  the  motto  of  a  white  li- 
very ;  "  Who  is  stronger  than  myself?**  of  a  lion*s 
hide ;  ^*  If  I  am  drowned  in  blood,  what  a  plea- 
**  sant  death,**  the  wish  of  ferocious  courage. 
The  pride  or  prudence  of  the  Ursini  restrained 
them  from  the  field,  which  was  occupied  by  three 
of  their  hereditary  rivals,  whose  inscriptions  de- 
noted the  lofty  greatness  of  the  Colonna  name ; 
"  Though  sad,  I  am  strong  ;'*  "  Strong  as  I  am 
**  great  ;**  "  If  I  fall,'*  addressing  himself  to  the 
spectators,  "  you  fall  with  me  ;**— intimating  (says 
the  contemporary  writer)  that  while  the  other 
families  were  the  subjects  of  the  Vatican,  they 
alone  were  the  supporters  of  the  Capitol.  The 
combats  of  the  amphitheatre  were  dangerous  and 

bloody. 
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bloody.  Every  champion  successively  encountered  c  ha  p. 
a  wild  bull;  and  the  victory  maybe  ascribed -to  ^^l^^^tha' 
the  quadrupedes,  since  no  more  than  eleven  were 
left  on  the  fields  with  the  -  loss  of  nine  wounded, 
and  eighteen  killed^  on  the  side  of  their  adversa- 
ries. Some  of  the  noblest  families  might  mourn, 
but  the  pomp  of  the  funerals,  in  the  churches  of 
St  John  Lateran,.  and  St  Maria  Maggiore,  afforded 
a  second  holiday  to  the  people.  Doubtless  it 
was  not  in  such  conflicts  that  the  blood  of  the 
Romans  should  have  been  shed ;  yet,  in  blaming 
their  rashness,  we  are  compelled^  to  applaud  their 
gallantry ;  and  the  noble  volunteers,  who  display  ^ 
their  magnificence,  and  risk  their  lives,  under  the 
balconies  of  the  fair,  excite  a  more  generous  sym- 
pathy than  the  thousands  of  captives  and  malefac- 
tors who  were  reluctantly  dragged  to  the  scene  of 
slaughter*. 

This  use  of  the  amphitheatre  was  a  rare,  per-  injuries- 
haps  a  singular  festival ;  the  demand  for  the 
materials  was  a  daily  and  continual  want^  which 
the  citizens  could  gratify  without  restraint,  or  re- 
morse. In  the  fourteenth  century,  a  scandalous 
act  of  concord  secured  to  both  factions  the  privi- 
lege of  extracting  stones  from  the  free  and  com^ 
mon  quarry  of  the  Coliseum f;  and  Poggius  la^ 
ments,  that  the  greater  part  of  these  stones  had 
been   burnt    to  lime   by   the    folly  of  the   Rd* 

E  e  4  mans. 

♦  Muratori  has  given  a  sf paratd  dwscrtatlon)  (the  xxixtt)  to 
the  g'irocs  of  the  Italians  in  the  middle  ages. 

-f-  In  a  concise,  but  instructive  memoir,  the  abb6  Barthelemy 
(Memoirs  de  PAcaderoie  dcs  Inscriptions,  tom.  xxviii.  p.  585.)^ 
has  mentioned  this  agreement  of  the  factions  of  the  xivth  cen- 
tury, de  Tiburtinb  faciendo  in  the  Coliseum^  from  an  original 
act  in  the  archives  of  Roifte. 
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CHAP,  mans  *.  To  clieck  this  abuse,  and  to  prevent  the 
«  \^  _'_  nocturnal  crimes  that  nfiight  be  perpetrated  in  the 
vast  and  gloomy  recess,  Eugenius  the  Fourth  sur-' 
rounded  it  with  a  wall ;  and,  by  a  charter  long 
'  extant,  granted  both  the  ground  and  edifice  to 
the  monks  of  an  adjacent  convent  f.  After  his 
death,  the  wall  was  overthrown  m  a  tuc^ult  of 
the  people;  and  had  they  themselves  respected 
the  noblest  monument  of  their  fathers,  th^y  might 
have  justified  the  resolve  that  it  should  never  be 
degraded  to  private  property,  the  inside  was 
damaged  ;  but,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, an  aera  of  taste  and  learning,  the  exterior 
circumference  of  one  thousand  six  hundred'  and 
twelve  feet  was  still  entire  and  inviolate ;  a  triple 
elevation  of  fourscore  arches,  which  rose  to  the 
height  of  one  hundred  and  eight  feet.  Of  the 
present  ruin  the  nephews  of  Paul  the  Third  are 
the  guilty  agents  ;  and  every  traveller  who  views 
the  Famese  palace,  may  curse  the  sacrilege  and 
luxury  of  these  upstart  princes  J.  A  similar  re- 
proach 

*  Coliseum  •  .  .  » ob  stultitiam  Roman orum  major i  ex  parte 
ad  calcem  deletum,  says  the  indignant  Poggius,  (p.  17)  :  but 
his  expression,  too  strong  for  the  present  age,  must  be  very 
tenderly  applied  to  the  xvth  centufy. 

f  Of  tht  Olivetan  monks,  Montfaucon  (p.  142.)  affirms 
this  fabt  from  the  memorials  of  Flaminius  Vacca,  (No.  72.) 
They  still  hoped,  on  some  future  occasion,  to  revive  and  vin- 
dicate  their  grant. 

X  After  measuring  the  priscus  amphitheatri  gyrus,  Mont- 
faucon (p.  142.)  only  adds»  that  it  was  entire  under  Paul  III.  ; 
tacendo clamat.  Muratori  (AnnalidUtalta,tom.  xiv«p.  371.) 
more  freely  repotts  the  guilt  of  the  Farnese  pope,  and  the  in- 
dignation of  the  Roman  people.  Against  the  nephews  of  Ur- 
ban VIII.  I  have  no  other  evidence  than  the  vulgar  saying, 
"  Quod  non  fecetuht  Barbari,  fecere  Barbarini,'*  \^hich  was 
perhaps  suggested  by  the  resemblance  of  the  v/ords. 
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j«*oacli  is  anplred  to  the  Barbarini ;  and  the  repe-    chap. 
tition  of  injury  might  be  dreaded  from  every  reign,  .  ^^^^^ 
till  the  Coliseum  was  placed  under  the  safeguard  and  Gonsc 
of  religion,   by  the  most  liberal  of  the  pontiffs,  the'coiu 
Benedict  the  Fourteenth,  who  consecrated  a  spot  «eum. 
which  persecution  and  fable  had  stained  widi  the 
blood  of  so  many  Christian  martyrs  *. 

When  Petrarch  first  gratified  his  eyes  with  a  ignorance 
view  of  those  monuments,  whose  scattered  frag-  barism'^of 
njents  so  far  surpass  the  most  eloquent  descriptions,  ^^^  Ro. 
he  was  astonished  at  the  supine  indifference  t  of 
the   Romans  themselves  { ;    he  was  humbled  ra- 
ther than  elated  by  the  discovery,  that,  except  his 
friend  Rienzi,  and  one  of  the  Colonna,  a  stranger    _ 
of  the  Rh6ne  was  more  conversant  with  these 
antiquities   than    the  nobles  and  natives  of  the 
metropolis  ||.      The  ignorance    and   credulity  of 
the  Romans  are  elaborately  displayed  in  the  old 
survey  of  the  city,  which  was  composed  about  the 

beginning 

*  As  an  antiquarian  and  a  priest,  Montfaucon  thus  depre- 
cates the  ruin  of  the  Coliseum ;  Quod  si  non  suopte  merito 
atque  pulchritudine  dignum  iuisset  quod  improbas  arcetet  ma- 
nus,  indigna  res  utique  in  locum  tot  martyrum  cruore  sacrum 
tantopere  saevitum  Qsse. 

f  Yet  the  Statutes  of  Rome  (1.  iii.  c.  8r,  p.  182  )  impose 
a  fine  of  500  aurei  on  whosoever  shall  demolish  any  ancient 
edifice,  ne  ruinis  jcivitas  deformetur,  ^et  \at  antiqua  aediiicia  de- 
corem  urbis  perpetuo  representcnt. 

t  In  his  first  visit  to  R6me»  (A.  D.  1337.  See  Meraoires 
sur  Petrarque,  torn,  i,  p.  322,  &c,),  Petrarch  is  struck  mute 
xniraculo  rerum  tantarum,  et  stuporis  mole  obrutus  ....  Prse- 
sentia  vero,  mirum  dictu,  nihil  imminuit  :  vere  major  fuit  Ro- 
roa  majoresqaa  sunt  reliquiae  quam  rebar.  Jam  non  orbem  ab 
b4c  urbe  domitum,  sed  tarn  sero  domitum,  miror,  (Opp.  p.  605. 
Familiares,  ii.  14.  Joanni  Columns). 

II  He  excepts  and  praises  the  rare  knowledge  of  John  Co- 
l6nna.     Qui  enim  hodie  magisignari  rerum  Rumanarum,  quam 
Romani  cives  ?  Invitus  dico  nusquam  minus  Roma  cognoscitur    • 
quam  Romae/ 
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c  11 A  P.   beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  and,  with-r 

^^^^'     oat  dwelling  on  the  manifold  errors  of  name  and 

place,  the  legend  of  the  Capitol  *  may  provoke  a 

smile  of  contempt  and  indignation.     ^'  The  Capi- 

*'  tol,"  says  the  anonymous  writer,  **  is  so  named 

^^  as  being  the  head  of  the  world ;    where  the 

^'  consuls  and  senators  formerly  resided  for  the 

•'  government  of  the  dty  and  the  globe.     The 

*^  strong  and  lofty  walls  were  covered  with  glass 

^^  and  gold,    and   crowned  with  a  roof  of  the 

*'  richest  and  most  curious  carving*     Below  the 

*^  citadel  stood  a  palace  of  gold,  for  the  greatest 

x««  part  decorated  with  precious  stones,  and  whose 

««  value  might  be  estimated  at  one  third  of  the 

*'  world  itself.    The  statues  of  all  the  provinces 

**  were  arranged  in  order,  each  with  a  small  bell 

««  suspended  from  its   neck ;   and  such  was  the 

*'  contrivance  of  art-magic  t»  that  if  the  province 

^^  rebelled  against  Rome,  the  statue  turned  round 

«to 

*  After  tke  description  of  the  Capitol,  he  adds,  statuas  erant 
quot  sunt  mundi  provlnciae  ;  et  habebat  quselibit  tiDtin)iabu' 
lum  ad  coUum.  £t  erant  ita  per  magicam  artem  dispositse, 
ut  quando  aliqua  regio  Romano  Imperio  rebellis  erat,  statim 
inoago  illius  provincise  vertcbat  se  contra  illam  j  unde  tintinna- 
bulum  resonabat  quod  pendebat  ad  collum  ',  tuncque  vates  Ca- 
pitolii  qui  erant  custodes  ^enatui,  &c.  He  mentions  an  ex- 
ample of  the  Saxons  and  Suevi,  who,  after  they  had  been  sub- 
dued by  Agrippa,  again  rebelled  >  tintinnabulum  sonuit ;  sa- 
•cerdos  qui  erat  in  speculo  in  hebdomad^  senatoribus  nuntiavit  ^ 
Agrippa  marched  back  and  reduced  the— Persian?  (Anonym, 
in  Montfaucon,  p.  297,  298.). 

f  The  same  writer  affirms,  that  Virgil  captus  a  Romania 
invisibiliter  exiit,  ivitque  Neapolim.  A  Roman  magician,  in 
the  xith  century,  is  introduced  by  William  of  Malmsbury  (dc 
Gestis  Regum  ADglorum^  1.  ii.  p.  86.)  ^  and  in  the  time  of 
Flaminius  Vacca  (No  81.  103.)  it  was  the  vulgar  belief,  that 
the  strangers  (the  G^ths)  invoked  the  damons  for  the  disco-, 
very  of  hidden  treasures* 
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**  to  that  quarter  of  the  heavens,  the  bell  rang,  chap, 
«  the  prophet  of  the  Capitol  reported  the  prodigy,  ,^^^^'  ^ 
*^  and  the  senate  was  admonished  of  the  impend- 
"  ing  danger,**  A  second  example  of  less  im- 
portance, though  of  equal  absurdity,  may  ^  be 
drawn  from  the  two  marble  horses,  led  by  two 
naked  youths,  which  have  since  been  transported 
*/rom  the  baths  of  Constantine  to  the  Quirinal  hilK 
The  groundless  application  of  the  names  of  Phidias 
and  Praxiteles  may  perhaps  be  excused ;  but  theie 
Grecian  sculptors  should  not  have  been  removed 
above  four  hundred  years  from  the  age  of  Pericles 
to  that  of  Tiberius ;  they  should  not  have  been 
transformed  into  two  philosophers  or  magicians, 
whose  nakedness  was  the  symbol  of  truth  and 
knowledge,  who  revealed  to  the  ^  emperor  his 
most  secret  actions ;  and,  after  refusing  all  pecu- 
niary recompence,  solicited  the  honour  of  leaving 
this  eternal  monument  of  themselves*.  Thus 
awake  to  the  power  of  magic,  the  Romans  were 
insensible  to  the  beauties  of  art ;  no  more  than 
five  statues  were  visible  to  the  eyes  of  Poggius ; 
and  of  the  multitudes  which  chance  or  design  had 
buried  under  the  ruins,  the  resurrection  was 
fortunately  delayed  till  a  safer  and  more  en- 
lightened  age  t-      The  Nile,  which  now  adorns 

the 

*  Anonym,  p.  289.     Montfaucon  (p.  191.)  justly  observes, 
that  if  Alexander  be  represented,  these  statues  cannot  be  the 
work  of  Phidias  (Olympiad  Ixxxiii.),  or  Praxiteles  (Olympiad    ' 
civ.)»  ^'^o  lived  before   that  conqueror   (Plin.  Hist.  Nalur. 
xxxiv.  X9.)» 

f  William  of  Malmsbury  (1.  ii,  p.  86,  87.)  relates  a  mar- 
vellous  discovery  ( A.D.  1046)  of  Pallas,  the  son  of  Evander, 
who  had  been  slain  by  Turniis :  the  perpetual  light  in  his  se- 
pulchre, a  Latin  epitaph,  the  corpse,  yet  entire,  of  a  young 

giant, 
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the  Vatican,  had  been  explored  by  some  laboureiv^ 
in  digging  a  vineyard  near  the  temple,  or  convent, 
of  the  Minerva ;  but  the  impatient  proprietor, 
who  was  tormented  by  some  visits  of  curiosity^  rer 
stored  the  unprofitable  marble  to  its  forpier 
grave  •.  The  discovery  of  a  statue  of  Pompey^ 
ten  feet  in  length,  was  the  occasion  of  a  law-suit. 
It  had  been  found  under  a  partition-wall;  the 
equitable  judge  had  -pronounced,  that  the  head 
should  be  separated  from  the  body,  to  satisfy  the 
claims  of  the  contiguous  owners ;  and  the  sentence 
would  *have  b^en  executed,  if  the  intercession  of  a 
cardinal,  and  the  liberality  of  a  pope,  had  not  res- 
cued the  Roman  hero  from  the  |^nds  of  his  bar- 
barous countrymen  f. 

But  the  clouds  of  barbarism  were  gradually  dis- 
pelled;  and  the  peaceful  authority  of  Martin  the 
Fifth,  and  his  successors,  restored  the  ornaments  of 
the  city,  as  well  as  the  order  of  the  ecclesi^cal 
state.  The  improvements  of  Rome,  since  the 
fifteenth  century,  have^^tot  beqn  the  spontaneous 
produce  of  freedom  and  industry.  The  first  and 
most  natural  root  of  a  great  city,  is  the  labour 
*and  populousness  of  the ,  adjacent  country,  which 

supplies 

giant,  the  enormous  wound  in  his  breast  (pectus  perforat  in^^ 
gens),  &c.  If  this  fable  rests  on  the  slightest  foundation,  we 
may  pity  the  bodies,  as  well  as  the  statues,  that  were  exposed 
to  the  air  in  a  barbarous  age. 

*  Prope  porticum  Minerv$e,  statua  est  recubantis,  cujus  ca- 
put integrd  effigie  tantse  magnitudines,  ut  signa  omnia  cxce- 

.  dat.  Quidam  ad  plantandos  arbores  scrobes  faciens  detexit. 
Ad  hoc  visendum  cum  plures  in  dies  ma^s  concurrerent,  stre- 

'  pitum  adeuntium  fas,tidiumque  pert8esus,hortipatronus  congest^ 
humo  tcxir,  (Poggius  dc  Varietate  Fortune,  p.  1 2.). 

f  See  the  Memorials  of  Flaminia  Vacca,  No.  57*  p.  21^ 
.12.  at  the  end  of  the  Roma  Antica  of  Nardini  (1704,  in  4to.} 
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§u{)plfes  th^  materials  of  subsistence,  of  itianufac-  chaK 
tures,  and  of  fc^eign  trade.  But  the  greater  part  ^^^^'.f 
of  the.GaiRpagna  of  Rome  is  reduced  to  a  dreary 
:iiid  dfesbtat^  ^ildetticiss ;  the  overgrown  estates  of 
the  pHncies  aad  the  clergy  are  cultivated  by  the 
laay  hands  of  indigent  aftd  hopeless  vassals  j  and 
the  scanty  h^v'^sts  ^re  confined  or  exported  for 
the  benefit  of  a  mbnopoly.  A  second  and  rnore 
artificial  cause  of  the  growth  of  a  metropolis,  is  the 
residence  of  a  monarch,  the  exp^nce .  of  a  luxu- 
rious court,  ^tid  the  trSjut^  of  dependent  pro- 
vinces. Tfiose  provinces  and  tributes  had  b<ien 
lost  in  the^il  of  the  empire ;  and,  if  some  «treattis 
of  the  silver  of  Pem^  ind  the  gold  of  Brazil,  have 
b^^n  attracted  by  the  Vaticaii ;  the  rev^ues  of 
the  cardil^te,  th$  fees  of  office^*  tlhe  oblations  of 
pilgrims  and  clients^,  iktid  the  i^^rAnant  of  ^eccle- 
siastical  tax^s,  afford  a  poor  and  precarious  supply^ 
which  maintains,  however,  the  idletfiess  of  the  court 
aMd  city^  The  population  of  Rome^  far  belOw  the 
l^^sure  of  the  great  capitals  of  Europe,  does  not 
4Bx<ieed  dnte  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  inhabi*- 
t^ts  ♦  J  and  'Wifbin  thie  spaciotis  inclostire  of  the 
i)^H8,  the  largest  portSon  of  the  seven  Tiills  is  over- 
spread t*ith  vineyards  and  ruiiis.  The  beauty  «nd 
spkndour  c^f  Ae  modern  city  may  be  ascrJbcfd  to 
thfe  abuses  of  the  governfnent,  to  the  influence  c^ 
iiiipSrsf ition*    EachVeign  {the  ex<!eptions  are  rare) 

haft 

*  In  the  year  1709,  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  (without  in- 
cluding eight  or  ten  thousand  Jews)  amounted  to  138,566 
souls,  (Labat  Voyages  en  Bspagne  et  in  Italic,  torn.  iii.  p.  21.7, 
218.)  In  1740  they  had  increased  to  146,080  ;  and  in  1765, 
i  left  t^em,  without  the  Jews,  16 1,^99.  1  am  ignorant 
tvhcfhcr  they  have  since  continued  in  a  progressive  state.         *    ' 
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CHAP,  has  been  marked  by  the  rapid  elevation  of  a  new 
u\\i.  fj^njjiy^  enriched  by  the  childless  pontiff . at  the 
ttpence  of  the  church  and  couatry..  The  palaces 
of  these  fortunate  nephews  are  the  most  costly 
monuments  of  elegance  and  servitude ;  the  perfect 
arts  of  architecture^  painting,  and  sculpture^have 
been  prastituted  in  their  service,  and  their  galleries 
and  gardens  are  decorated  with  the  most  precious 
works  of  antiquity,  which  taste  or  vanity  has 
prompted  them  to  collect.  The  ecclesbstical  re- 
venues were  more  decently  employed  by  the  popes 
tliemselves  in  the  pomp  of  the  Catholic  worship  ; 
but  it  is  superfluous  to  enumerate  their  pious  foun- 
dations of  altars,  chapds,  and  churches,  since  these 
lesser  stars  are  eclipsed  by  the  sun  of  the  Vati- 
can, by  the  dome  of  St  Peter,  the  most  glo- 
rious  structure  that  ever  has  been  applied  to  the 
use  of  religion.  The  fame  of  Julius  the  Second, 
Leo  the  Tenth,  and  Sixtus  the  Fifth,  is  accompanied 
by  the  superior  merit  of  Bramante  and  Montana, 
of  Raphael  and  Michael- Angelo ;  and  the  same 
munificence  which  had  been  displayed  in  palaces 
and  temples,  was  directed  ixrith  equal  zeal  to  rer 
vive  and  emulate  the  labours  of  antiquity.  Pros- 
trate obelisks  were  raised  from  the  ground,  and 
erected  in  the  most  conspicuousi  places ;  of  the 
feleven  aquecfucts  of  the  Caesars  and  Consuls,  three 
were  restored  j  the  artificial  rivers  were  conducted 
over  a  long  series  of  old,  or  of  new  arches,  to 
.  discharge  into  marble  basins  a  flood  of  salubrious 
and  refreshing  waters ;  and,  the  spectator,  im- 
.patient  to  ascend  the  steps  of  St  Peter's,  is  de» 
tained  by  a  column  of  Egyptian  granite,  which 

rises 
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rises  between  two  lofty  and  perpetual  fountains,  CH  a  1*. 
to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  .^^^^'  f 
The  map,  the  description;  the  monuments  of 
ancient  Rome,  have  been  elucidated  by  the  dili- 
gence of  the  antiquarian  and  the  student  •  ;  and 
the  footsteps  of  heroes,  the  relics,  not  of  supersti- 
tion, but  of  empire,  are  devoutly  visited  by  a  new 
race  of  pilgrims  from  the  remote,  and  once  savage, 
countries  of  the  North. 


Of  these  pilgrim^,  and  of  every  i;eader,  the  at-  Final  con- 
tention  will  be  excited  by  an  history  <4  the  de-  <^^»*"on- 
cline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire ;  the  greatest, 
perhaps,  and  most  awful  scene,  in  thef  history  of 
mankind.      The  various  causes  and  progressive 
effects  are  connected  with  many  of  the  events 

most 

•  The  Pere  Montfaucon  distributes  his  own  observations 
into  twenty  days,  he  should  have  styled  them  weeks,  or  ntonths^ 
of  his  visits  to  the  different  parts  of  the  city,  (Diarium  Itali- 
cum,  c.  8 — 20.  p.  104 — 30i.)»  That  learned  Benedictine  re- 
views the  topographers  of  ancient  Rome  ;  the  first  efforts  of 
Blondus,  Fulvius,  Martianus,  and  Faunus,  the  superior  labours 
of  Pyrrhus  Ligorius,  had  his  learning  been  equal  to  his  labours  ^ 
the  writings  of  Onuphrius  Panvinus,  qui  omnes  obscuravit,  < 

and  the  recent  but  imperfect  books  of  Donatus  and  Nardini. 
Yet  Montfaucon  still  sighs  for  a  more  complete  plan  and  de- 
scription of  the  old  city,  which  must  be  attained  by  the  three 
following  methods  :  i.  The  measurement  of  the  space  and  in- 
tervals of  the  ruins,  a.  The  study  of  inscriptions,  and  the 
places  where  they  were  found.  3.  I'he  investigation  of  all 
the  acts,  charters,  diaries  of  the  middle  ages,  which  name  any 
spot  or  building  of  Rome.  The  laborious  work,  such  as  Mont- 
faucon desired,  must  be  promoted  by  princely  or  public  munifi- 
cence*, but  the  great  modern  plan  of  Nolli  (  A.D.  1748)  would 
furnish  a  solid  and  accurate  basis  for  the  ancient  topography  of 
^ome.    • 
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CHAP,  most  interesdng  in  human  antoals;  the  artful  policy 
of  the  Caesars^  who  long  maintained  the  name  and 
image  of  a  free  republic  ;  the  disorder  of  military 
despotism ;  the  rise,  establishment,  and  sects  of 
Christianity;  the  foundation  of  Ckmstantinople ;  the 
division  of  the  monarchy  ;  the  invasion  and  settle- 
ments of  the  Barbarians  of  Germany  and  Scythia ; 
the  institutions  of  the  civil  law ;  the  character  and 
religion  of  Mahomet ;  the  temporal  sovereignty  of 
the  popes ;  the  restoration  and  decay  of  the  Wes- 
tern empire  of  Charlemagne ;  the  crusades  of  the 
Latins  in  the  East ;  the  conquests  of  the  Saracens 
and  Turks;  the  ruin  of  the  Greek  empire;  the 
state  and  revolutions  of  Rome  in  the  middle  age. 
The  historian  may  applaud  the  importance  a&d  va- 
riety of  his  subject ;  but,  while  he  is  c(»Q$ci0qs  of 
his  own  imperfections,  he  imist  often  accuse  the 
deficiency  of  his  materials.  It  was  a^Aong  the 
ruins  of  the  Capitol,  that  I  first  conceived  the  idea 
of  a  work  which  has  amused  and  exercised  near 
twenty  years  of  my  life,  and  which,  howeyer  in- 
adequate to  my  own  wishes,  I  finally  deliver  to  the 
curiosity  and  candoiur  of  the  public. 

June  27.  17*7. 
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N.  B.  The  R5man  Numerals  refer  to  the  Volume,  and  the  Kgurcs 

to  the  Page. 


^  BAN^  the  Saracen,  heroism  of  his  widow,  ix,  393. 

j^bbassidcSy  ckvattoh  of  the  house  of^  to  the  office  of  Caliph  of 

the  ^Ufacens,  x.  28. 
Abdattah^  the  Saracen,  his  excursion  to  plunder  the  fair  of  Abyla,  ix. 

400.     His  African  expedition,  401. 
Ahdalmaltk^  Caliph  of  the  Saracens,  refuses  tribute  to  the  Emperor  of 

.  Constantinople,  and  estaolishcs  a  national  mint,  x.  7. 
Abdalrahmah^  the  Saracen,  establishes  his  throne  at  Cordova  in  Spain, 

X.  34.     Splendour  of  his  court,  37.     His  estimate  of  his  happiness, 

39-    : 

'jibdela%i^^  the  Saracen,  his  treaty  with  Theodemir,  the  Gothic  prince 

.  of  Spain,  ix.  481,  482.     His  death,  485. 
Abderdme^  his  expedition  to  France,  and  victories  there,  x.  21.-    His 

death,  26* 
Abdal  Motalkh^  the  grandfather  of  the  prophet  Mahomet,  his  history, 

ix.  253. 
Abgarus,  inquiry  into   the  authenticity  of  his  correspondeticc  with 

Jesus  Christ,  ix.  117,  .  , 

Abgarus^  the  last  King  of  Edessa,  sent  in  chains  to  Rome,  i,  385. 
ALlav'iu^  the  confidential  prsefedt  under  Constantine   the   Great,  a 

consp^r|i^  formed  against  him  .on  that  Emperor's  death,  iii*  130. 

Is  put  to  death,  132. 
Abu  Ayuby  his  history,  and  the  veneration  paid  to  his  memory  by  the 

Mahometans,  x.  5.  xii.  244. 
Ahubeker^  the  friend  of  Mahomet,  is  one  of  his  first  converts,  ix.  283. 

Flies  from  Mecca  with  him,  .288.     Succeeds  Mahomet  as  Caliph 

of  the  Saracens,  332.     His  character,  358. 
Abu  Caab  commands  the  Andalusian  Moors  who  subdued  the  island 

of  Crete,  x,  58. 
Aim  Sofbiott^  prince  of  Mecca,  conspires  the  death  of  Mahomet,  ix. 

288.     Battles  of  Beder  and  Ohud,  298 — 301.     Besieges  Medina 

without  success,  301.     Surrender^  Mecca'  to  Mahomet,  and  re- 
ceives him  as  a  prophet,  307. 
Vol.  XII.  Ff  Ah 
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Abu  Taher^  the  Cannatkiuiy  pillages  Mecct,  x.  77. 

Abuifeda^  his  account  of  the  splendour  of  the  Caliph  Moctader,  k.  37. 

Abulphatagius^  primate  of  the  Eastern  Jacobites,  some  account  of, 

▼iii.  353.     His  encomium  on  wisdom  and  learning,  z.  42. 
Abund^ius^  general  of  the  East,  and  patron  of  the  eunuch  Eutropius, 

is  disgraced  and  exiled  by  him,  v.  381. 
Abyia^  the  fair  of,  plundered  by  the  Saracens,  ix.  402. 
Abyssinia^  the  inhabitants  of,  described,  vii.  340.      Their  alliance 

with  the  Emperor  Justinian,  343,     Ecclesiastical  hut 017  of,  viii. 

367-     .  . 

Acacita^  bishop  of  Amida,.  an  uncommon  instance  of  Episcopal  bene* 
volence,  v.  427. 

Acktua^  its  extent,  i.  36. 

A£re^  the  memorable  siege  of,  by  the  crusaders,  xi.  142.  Iinal  loss 
of,  166. 

Actions^  institutes  of  Justinian  respecting,  viii.  82. 

Aeitum^  a  review  of  Roman  affairs  after  tlie  battle  of,  i«  95* 

Adauctusy  the  only  martyr  of  distinction  during  the  persecution  under 
Diocletian,  ii.  480. 

Athipbus^  the  brother  of  Alaric,  brings  him  a  reiilfbrcement  of  troops; 
V.  296.  Is  made  Count  of  the  domestics  to  the  new  Emperor  At-^ 
talus^  305.  Succeeds  his  brother  as  King, of  the  Goths,  and  con- 
cludes a  peace  with  Honorius,  330. 

Adnption^  the  two  kinds  of,  under  the  Greek  empire,  xn  49.  note. 

Adoration  of  the  Roman  Emperor,  custom  of,  and  derivation  of  the 
term,  x.  124. 

Adorno^  the  Genoese  governor  of  Phocsea,  conveys  Amurath  IL  from 
Asia  to  Europe,  xii.  52. 

Adrian  I.  Pope,  his  alliance  with  Charlemagne  against  the  Lom- 
bards, \%,  150.  His  reception  of  Charlemagne  at  Rome,  1*54,^ 
155.      Asserts  the  fictitious  donation  of  Const antine  the  Great, 

Adultery^  distinctions  of,  and  how  punished  by  Augustusf,  viii.  99.    By 

the  Christian  Emperors,  to 2. 
JElia  Cabitolina  founded  on  Mount  Sion,  by  Hadrian^  ii.  2^9. 
JElins  Fdtur,  his  Tripartite^  the  oldest  work  of  Roman  jurisprudence; 

viii.  25. 
JEmiiianus^  govcnior  of  Panironia  apd  Maesia,  routs  the  barbarous  ih»^ 

vadcrs  of  the  empire,  and  is  declared  Emperor  by  His  tx'oops,  i» 

408. 
JEneas  of  Gaza,  his  attestation  of  the  miraculous  gifff  of  speech  to  the 

Catholic  confessors  of  Tfpasa,  whose  tongues  had  been  cut  our,- 

vi.  294. 
Mneas  Syhius^  his  account  of  the  impracticability  of  an  European 

crusade  against  the  Turks,  xii.  253.     His  epigraixi'  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  ancient  buildings  in  Rome,  413.  note^ 
JEra  of  the  world,  remarkable  epochas  in,  pointed'  out,,  vii.  154. 

note. 

Gelalsean  of  the  Turks,  when  settled,  x.  367- 

u4fr/^/ tribute,  \xi  the  Eastern  Empire^  what,  viL  106: 

JEttUiy 
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jEttus^  sumained  the  Atheist,  his  character  and  ad^entureS|  iii.  339, 

■■  The  Roman  general  under  Valentinian  III.  his  character,  vi. 

9.  His  treacherous  scheme  to  ruin  Count  Boniface,  if.  Is  forced 
to  retire  into  Pannonia,  26/  His  invitation  of  the  Huns  into  the 
empire,  39.  Seizes  the  administration  of  the  Western  ethpire,  89. 
His  character,  as  giten  by  Renatus,  a  contemporary  historian,  90. 
il^mploys  the  Huns  and  Alani  in  the  defence  of  Gaul,  9I.  Con- 
cludes a  peace  with  Thebdoric,  97,  Raises  the  siege  of  Orleans, 
no.  Battle  of  Chalons,  1 1 2.  His  prudence  on  the  invasion  of 
Italy  by  Attila,  1I9.     Is  murdered  by  Valentinian,  139. 

Africa^  its  iituation   and  revolutions,  i.  41.     Great  revenue  raised 
from,  by  the  Romans,  258.      I^rogress  of  Christianity  there,  ii. 

.366,     ^     .  .      ^ _  ^    _ 

'    '  Is  distracted  with  religious  discord  in  thfe  time  of  Constantine 

the  Great,  iiil  309.  Character  and  revolt  of  the  Circumcellions, 
398.  Oppressions  of,  under  the  government  of  Count  Rpmanus,  iv. 
301.     Gfcneral  static  of  Africa,  308. 

'  '*  Revolt  of  tount  Boniface  there,  vi.  11.   Arrival  of  Genseric, 


King  of,  the  Vandals,  14.  Persecution  of  the  Donatists,  16.  De- 
vastations of,  by  the  Vandals,  20,  Carthage  surprised  by  Genseric, 
28.     Persecution  of  the  Catholics,  200. 

Expedition  of  Belisarius  to,  vii.  168.     Is  refcovete.d  by  the 


Romans,  186.  The  govferhment  of,  settled  by  Justinian,  187. 
Revolt  of  the  troops  there,  undet  Sto2a,  349.'  Devastation  of  the 
war,  353.   ^ 

Invasioti  of,  by  the  Saracens^  ix,  449.     Conquest  of,  by  Ak- 


bah,  4J5.  Decline  and  extinction  of  Christianity  there^  495.  Re- 
volt, and  independence  of  the  Saracens  there,  x.  79. 

AgialiUSy  the  Sarslceri  dynasty  of,  x.  79. 

Aglaty  a  Roman  lady,  patronises  St  Boniface,  ii.  482. 

*Agrlcoia^  review  of  his  conduct  in  Britain,  i.  7. 

Agrtcuhure^  great  improvetnent  of,  in  the  western  countries  of  the 
Roman  empire^  i.  84.  State  of,  in  the  Eastern  empire,  under 
Justinian,  iv.  70. 

Ajax^  the  sepulchre  of,  how  distinguished,  lii.  li. 

Aiznadin^  battle  of,  between  the  Saracens  and  the  Greeks,  lic.  388. 

Mbah^  the  Saracen,  his  exploits  in  Africa,  ix.  455. 

Alani^  occasion  of  the  people  invading  Asia,  ii.  68.  Conquest  of,  by 
the  Huns,  iv.  37,1.  .  Join  the  Goths  who  had  emigrated  into 
Thrace,  400.     See  Goihs^  and  Vandals. 

Ataric,  the  Goth,  learns  the  art  of  war  under  Thcodosius  the  Great, 
v.  80.  Becomes  the  leader  of  the  Gothic  revolt,  and  ravages 
Greece,  176.  Escapes  from  Stilicho,  186.  Is  appointed  master- 
general  of  the  Eastern  Illyricuin,  188.  His  invasion  of  Italy, 
190.  .  Is  defeated  by  Stilicho  at  Pollentia,  190.  Is  driven  out  of 
Italy,  203.  Is,  by  treaty  with  Honorius,  declared  master-general 
of  the  Roman  armies  throughout  the  prsefecture  of  lUyricum,  234* 
His  pleas  and  motives  for  marching  to  Rome,  252.     Encamps 

F  f  2  under 
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under  the  walls  of  that  city,  255.  Accepts  a  rftnsom,  ftnd  raises 
the  siege,  295. «  His  negociation  with  the  Emperor  Honorius, 
297.  His  second  siege  of  Rome,  303.  Places  Attahis  on  the 
Imperial  throne,  305.  Degrades  him,  309.  Seizes  the  city  of 
Rome,  311.  His  sack  of  Rome  Compared  with  that  by  the  £m« 
peror  Charles  V.  323.  Retires  from  Rome,  and  rayages  Italy, 
^2^.     His  death  and  borial,  329. 

j^/aric  11.  King  of  the  Goths,  his  overthrow  by  Clovis,  King  of  the 
Franks,  vi.  330. 

jf Aerie,  the  son  of  Marotia,  his  revolt,  and  govemmenr  of  Rome, 
jx.  20 1  • 

^ibtgecis  of  France,  persecution  of,  z.  187.  r 

Jliboin,  King  of  the  Lombards,  his  history,  viii.  117.  His  alliance 
with  the  Avars  against  the  Gepidae,  119,  r20.  Reduces  the  Ge- 
pidas,  121.  He  undertakes  the  conquest  of  Italy,  122.  Over-runs 
what  is  now  called  Lombardy,  1 26.  Assumes  the  regal  title  there, 
I27»  128.  Takes  Pavia,  at^d  makes  it  his  capital  city,  128,  129. 
Is  murdered  at  the  instigation  of  his  Queen  Rosamond,  129. 

v^AAriny,  the  books  of,  in  £gypt,  destroyed  by  Diocletian,  li.  137. 

j^efpo^  si^j?^  ^"^  capture  01,  by  the  Saracens,  ix.  415.  Is  recovered 
by  the  Greeks,  x.  90.  Is  taken  and  sa^cked  by  Tamerlane,  zii. 
21.  - 

jStexandtr  III.  Pope^  establishes  the  Papal  election  in  the  college  of 
cardinals,  xii.  300. 

Alexander^  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  excommunicates  Arius  for  his 
heresy,  iii.  3  28. 

Alexander  Sevems,  is  declared  Caesar  by  the  Emperor  Elagabalus,  1. 
238.  Is  raised  to  the  throne,  240.  Examination  into  his  pretend* 
cd  victory  over  Artaxerxes,  337.  Shewed  a  regard  for  the  Chris* 
tian  religion,  ii.  450. 

AUxandr'tdy  a  general  massacre  there,  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Cara^ 
calla,  i.  219.  The  city  described,' 452.  Is  ruined  by  ridiculous 
intestine  commotions,  453.  By  famine  and  pestilence,  456.  Is 
besieged  and  taken  by  Diocletian,  ii.  134.  The  Christian  theo- 
logy reduced  to  a  systematical  form  in  the  school  of,  363.  Num- 
ber of  martyrs  who  suffered  there  in  the  persecution  by  Decius, 
428. 

,  The  theological  system  of  Plato  taught  in  the  school  of, 
and  received  by  the  jews  there,  iii.  316.  Questions  concemmg  the 
nature  of  the  Trinity,  agitated  in  the  philosophical  and  Christian 
schools  of,  321,  327.  ^History  of  the , archbishop  St  Athanasius, 
356.  Outrages  attending  his  expulsion  and  the  establishment  of 
his  successor,  George  of  Cappadocia,  380/  The  city  distracted 
by  pious  factions,  389.  Disgraceful  life  and  tragical  death  of 
George  of  Cappadocia,  iv.  il^.  Restoration  of  Athanasius,  131. 
Athanasius  banished  by  Julian,  132.  Suffers  greatly  by  an  earth- 
quake, 339.^ 

"■  — ,  History  of  the  temple  of  Serapis  there,  v.  io8.     This 

temple,  and  the  famous  library,  destroyed  by  bishop  Theophilus, 
IIU 
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^UxanJr'ta  Is  taken  b^  Amrou  the  Saracen,  ix.  435.  The  famous 
Ubrary  destroyed,  439. 

Alexius  Angclus^  his  usurpation  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  character, 
xi.  185.     Flics  before  the  crusaders,  212. 

Alexius  1.  Conmenus^  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix.  83.  New. titles 
of  digpity  invented  by  him,  121.  Battle  of  JJurazzo,  294.  So- 
licits the  aid  of  the  Emperor  Henry  111.  300. 

—  ■,  Solicits  the  aid  of  the  Chriftian  princes  againft  the  Turks,  xi« 

6.  His  suspicious  policy  on  the  arrival  of  the  crusaders,  4  5,  46. 
Exacts  homage  from  them,  48.  Profits  by  the  success  of  the  cru- 
saders, 1 01,  102. 

Alexius  II.  ComnenuSy  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix.  92. 

Alexius  SirategopuluSf  the  Greek  general,  retakes  Consiantinople  from 
the  Latins,  xi.  284. 

Alexius.^  the  son  of  Is^c  Angelus,  his  escape  from  his  uncle,  who  had 
deposed  his  father,  xj.  186.  His  treaty  with  the  crusaders  for  his 
reUorajtioi^,  202.  Restoration  of  his  father,  217.  His  death, 
a25. 

Aifrid  sends  an  embassy  to  tht  shrine  of  St  Thomas  in  India,  viii. 

345-  ,        . 

Aktbra^  by  whom  invejited,  x.  4% 
/f^' joins  Mahomet  in  his  prophetical  mission,  ix.  284.-   His  heroism, 

304*    His  character,  329.    Is  chosen  Caliph  of  the  Saracens,  333. 

Devotion  paid  at  his  tomb,  341.     His  posterity^  342. 
A^ig^n  defends  Qumae,  for  his  brother  Teias,  king  of  the  Goths,  vii. 

390.     Js  reduced,  392.  '  ' 

.  Altectus  murders  C^rausius,  and  usurps  his  station,  ii.  127. 
AlUmtumi^  the  origin  and  warlike  spirit  of,  i.  417.    Are  driven  out  of 

Italy  by  the  senate   and   people,  418.     Invade  the  empire  under 

Aurelian,  ii.  21.     Are  totally  routed,  24.     Gaul  delivered  from 

their  depradations  by  Constantius  Chlorus,  131. 

■  Invade  and  eflablish  themselves  in  Gaul,  iii.  214.  Are  de- 
feated at  Strasburgh  by  Julian,  223. .  Are  reduced  by  Julian  in 
his  expeditions  beyond  the 'Rhine,  229.  Invade  Gaul  under  the 
Emperor.  Valcntinian,  iv.  277.  Are  reduced  by  Jovinus,  279. 
And  chastised  by  Valentinian,  28 2. 

■  Are  subdued  by  Clovis,  King  of  the  Franks,  vi.  316. 
Alp  Arslauy  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  his  reign,  Xr  352. 

Alyplns^  governor  of  Britain,  is  commissioned  by  the  Emperor  Julian 

to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  iv.  105. 
Amala^  l^i^g  o^  ^he  Goths,  his  high  credit  among  them,  1.  394. 
Amalasoniha^  Queen  of  Italy,  her  history  and  character,  vii.  206.  Her 

death,  210.    . 
Amalphi^  description  of  the  city,  and  its  commerce,  x.  279. 
Ama%onSy  improbability  of  any  society  of,  ii.  46.  note. 
Ambitiotty  reflections  on  the  violence,  and  various  operations  of  that 

paiTion,  ix.  109. 
Ambrose^  St.  composed  a  treatise  on  the  Trinity,  for  the  use  of  the 

Emperor  Gratian,  v*  4.  note.    His  birth,  and  promotion  to  the 

^  Ff  ^  .  archbishopric 
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trchbishopric  of  Milan,  38.  Opposes  the  Artan  worship  of  the 
Empress  Justinia,  39.  Refuses  obedience  to  the  Imperial  poW^r^ 
45*  Controuls  the^  Emperor  Theodosius,  68,  69.  Imposes  pc« 
nance  on  Theodosius  for  his  cruel  treatment  of  Thessalonica*  71. 
Employed  his  influence  over  Gratian  and  Theodosius,  to  inspire 
them  with  maxims  of  persecution,  91.  Opposes  Symmachus,  the 
advocate  for  the  old  Pagan  religion,  99.  Comforts  the  citizens  of 
Florence  with  a  dream,  when  besieged  by  Radagaisus,  218/ 

Amida^  siege  of,  by  Sajpor,  King  of  Persia,  iii.  205.  Receives  the 
fugitive  inhabitants  of  Nisibi^,  iv.  220.  Is  besieged  and  taken  bjr 
Cabades,  King  of  Persia,  vii.  138. 

Amir^  prince  of  Ionia,  his  character  and  passage  into  Europe,  zi* 

43?- 

Ammianus  the  historian,  his  religious  character  of  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantius,  iii,  352. '  His  remark  on  the  enmity  of  Christians  toward 
each  other,  403.  His  account  of  the  fiery  obstructions  to  restoring 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  iv.  108.  His  account  of  the  hostile  con- 
test of  Damascus  and  Ursinus  for  the  bishopric  of  Rome,  iv.  274. 
Testimony  in  favour  of  his  historical  merit,  427. '  His  i&haracter  of 
the  nobles  of  Rome,  v.  267. 

Amtnontui^  the  matheniatician,  his  measurement  of  the  circuit  of  Rome^ 

'      V.   287.    '  •       •        -       •  .        .    ■     :-v 

Ammonitu^  the  Monk  of  Alexandria,  his  martyrdom,  viii.  280. 

Amoriamf  siege  and  destruction  of,  by  the  Caliph  Motassem,  x*  69. 

./^/i&i/^iy//bishop  of  Iconium,  gains  the  favour  of  the  Emperor  Theo- 
dosius by  an  orthodox  bonmoty  v.  16.  * 

AmfhitSea/re'nt  Roche,  a  description  of,  ii.  103.  xii.  418. 

Amrou^  his  birth  and  character,  ix.  425.  His  invasion  and  conquest 
of  Egypt,  423.  HU  administration  there,  443.  His  description 
of  the  country,  445.      '  

Amuratb  I.  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  his  reign,  xi.  444. 

Amurath  II,  Sultan,  his  reign  and  character,  xii.  150. 

Anacboretf^  in  the  monkish  hi&tory,  described,  vi,  263. 

Anaektus^  Pope,  his  Jewish  extraction,  xii,  315. 

Anastasius  I.  marries  the  Empress  Ariadne,  vii.  6.  His  war  with 
Iheodotic,  the  Ostrogoth,  King  of  Itdty,  24.  His  oecbnomy  ce- 
lebrated, loi.  His  long  wall  from  the  Propontistd  the  Euxini^, 
129*.     Js  hnmhied  by  the  Catholic  clergy,  viii.  316.  »      «     v. 

Anasioiius  II.  Linperbr  of  Constantinople,  ix.  24.     His  preparations 

^    of  defence  against  the  Saracens,  x.  8. 

Anastasiuj,  St:  his  brief  history  and  martyrdom,  viii.  223.  note. 

Anatb$^  the  city  of,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  described,  iv.  164. 

Andalusia^  derivation  of  the  name  of  that  province,  ix.  /^6*].note. 

Andtonkus^  president  of  Lybia;  excomimtiiiicated  by  Syncsius,  bishop 

'    of  Ptolemais,  iii.  299..3CO. 

Andronicut  Comnenws^ -his  character  and  first  adventures,  ix.  92.  Seizes 
the  empire  of  Constantinople,  104.     His  unhappy  fate,  107. 

Andronicus  the  Elder,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  his  superstition,  xi. 
'   358.     Hfs  war  with  his  grandson,  and  abdication,  366. '       * 

•      '  Attdrwkua 
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^ndromcus  the  Younger,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  his  licentious 
character,  xi.  363.  His  civil  war  against  his  grandfather,  365. 
His  reign,  369.  Is  vanquished  and  wounc'«:d  by  Sult«n  Orcnan, 
436.  His  private  application  to  Pope  Benedict  of  Rome,  xii^  66. 
j^ngora^  battle  of,  between  Tamerlane  and  Baja^et^  xii.  66, 
^nianuty  bishop  of  Orleans,  his  pious  anxiety  for  the  relief  of  that 
city,  when  besieged  by  Attila  the  Hun,  vi,  108.  , 

^nician  family  at  Rome,  brief  history  of,  v«  259. 

^nne  Comnena,  character  of  her  history  of  her  father,  Alexius  I.  Em- 
peror of  Constantinople,  ix.  83^  Her  conspiracy  against  her  bro- 
ther John,  86. 

^nthemius,  'Emperor  of  the  West,  his  descent  and  investiture  by  Leo 
the  Great,  vi.  193.     His  election   confirmed  at  Rome,   194.     Is 

*  killed  in  the  sack  of  Rome  by  Ricimer,  217,  218. 

ydnthemius  the  architect,  instances  of  his  great  knowledge  in  mecha- 
nics,  vii.  114.  Forms  the  design  of  the  church  of  6t.  Sjphia  at 
Constantinople,  117. 

AfUhon^^  St.  father  <A  the  Egyptian  monks,  his  history,  vi.  241. 

j^nibropomorphUiSy  among  the  early  Christian-,  personifiers  of  the 
Deity,  viii.  269. 

^Htmby  taken  and  destroyed  by  Sapor,  K^ing  of  Persia,!.  438.  Flou- 
rishing state  of  the  Christian  church  there,  in  the  reign  of  Thed- 
dosius,  if.  361. 

— — ,  History  gf  the  body  of  St  Babyias,  bishop  of,  iv.  i22.  The 
cathedral  of,  shut  up,  and  its  wealth  confiscated,  by  the  Emperor 
Julian,  123.  Licentious  manners  of  the  citizens,  j  44,  Popular 
discontents  during  the  residence  of  Julian  there,  1 46. 

— — ,  Sedition  there,  against  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  v.  59.  The 
city  pardoned,  64. 

,  Is  taken,  and  ruined,  by  Cho^roes,  King  of  Persia,  vii.  313. 
Great  destruction  there  by  an  earthquake,  41 7-  Is  again  seized 
by  Chosroes  H*  viii.  22c. 

,  Is  reduced  by  the  Saracens,  and  ransomed,  ix.  417.  Is  re- 
covered by  the  Greeks,  x,  90. 

■'    ■'  »  Besieged  and  taken  by  the  first  crusaders,  xi.  64.  " 

^ntoninny  the  wife  of  fielisarius,  her  character,  vii.  164.  Examines 
and  convicts  Pope  Sylverius  of  treachery,  Z38.  Her  activity  dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Rome,  241*  Her  secret  history,  261.  Founds  a 
convent  for  her  retreat,  40$* 

^ntoniriusy  a  Roman  refugee  at  the  court  of  Sapor,  King  of  Persia, 
stimulates  him  to  an  invasion  of  the  Roman  provinces,  iii.  203. 

j^tttontHUi  Pimiy  his  character,  and  that  of  Hadrian,  compared,  i.  12. 
Is  adopted  by  Hadrian,  1 22.  "" 

^ntoninui  Marcus^  his  defensive  wan,  i.  13.  Is  adopted  by  Pius  at 
the  instance  of%  Hadrian,  123.  His  character,  t^^.  His  war  a- 
gainst  the  united  Germans,  381,  Suspicious  story  of  his  edict  in 
favour  of  the  Christians,  ii.  445. 

Jlpefj  Arrius^  praetorian  pracfcct,  and  father  in*law  to  the  Emperor 

F  f  4  Numcri^ji 
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Kufiicmn,  U  killed  b/Diocletiazi  as  the  presanptiye  tturderer  of 
that  prince,  ii.  io8« 

^fharhan^  the  Persian,  his  cmbassj  (ram  Narses,  King  of  Persia,  to 
the  Emperor  Galerius,  ii.  149* 

^pocalyfse^  why  now  admitted  into  the  canon  of  the  Scriptures  is* 
304.  note* 

yipocaueus^  admiral  of  Constantinople,  his  confederacy  against  Jdin 
Cantacuzene,  xi.  374.     His  death,  380. 

^foUmaris^  bishop  of  Laodicea,  his  hypothesis  of  the  divine  incarna- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ,  viii.  271. 

jlpo/Iinaris^  patriarch  of  Alcxandrin,  butchers  his  flock  in  defence  of 
the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  Tiii.  362. 

yifollwius  of  Tyana,  his  doubtful  character,  ii.  y]..not€^ 

j^patheosis  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  how  this  custom  was  introdocecf|^ 
i.  III. 

Apslmar  dethrones  Leontius,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  usurps 
his  place,  ix.  19.' 

Afulia^  is  conquered  by  thcNormans,  x.  2^2.  Is  confirmed  to  them 
by  Papal  grant,  270- 

jfquileia^  besieged  by  the  Emperor  Maximin,  i.  296.  Is  taken  and 
destroyed  by  Attila,  King  of  the  Huns,  vi.  1 24.    . 

jfquttain^  is  settled  by  tbc  Goths, -under  their  King,  Wallia,  ▼.  358. 
Is  coTiquered  by  Clori^,  King  of  the  Franks,  vi.  336. 

Aralia^  its' situation,  soil,  and  climate,  ix.  219.  Its  division  into  the 
Sandy ^  the  Stony ^  and  the  Happy ^  222.  The  pastoral  Arabs,  223. 
Their  horses  and  camels,  224,  225.  Cities  of,  226.  Manners  and 
customs  of  the  Arabs,  228.  Their  language,  239.  Their  bene- 
volence, 242.  History  and  description  of  the  Caaba  of  Mecca, 
245.  Religions,  249.  Life  and  doctrine  of  Mahomet,  253,-  Con- 
quest of,  by  Mahomet;  30}^.  Character  of  the  CaKphs,  357^ 
K.apid  conquests  of,  36 1.  Limits  of  their  conquests,  x.  i.  1  bree 
Caliphs  established,  ^.  34.  Introduction  of  learning  among  the 
Arabians,  4r.  Their  progress  in  the  sciences,  44.  Ibeir  literary 
deficiencies',  50.  Decline  and  fall  of  the  Caliphs,  77,  78- 
^jlrhetio,  a  veteran  under  Constantine  the  Great,  leaves  his  retirement 
to  oppose  the  usurper  Pfocopi us,  iv.  249. 

Jirhogasies^  th^  Frank,  his  military  promotion  under  Theodosius  in 
Gaul,  and*  conspiracy  against  Valentinian  the  younger,  v.  77.  Is 
defeated  by  Theodosius,  and  kills  himself,  v.  84,  85*     • 

j^rcadius^  son  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  succeeds  to  the  empire  of 
the  East,  V.  137.  His  niagniricence,  373.  Exteht  of  his  domi- 
nions, 374.  Administration  of  his  favourite  euntich  Eutropius, 
376.  His  cruel-law  against  treason,  383.  Signs  the  condemna^  ' 
tion  of  Eutropius,  391.  His  interview  with  the  revolt ers,  Tribi- 
gild  and' Gainas,  393,  394.     His  death,  and  supposed  testament, 

♦     412. 

Architecture^  Roman,  the  general  magnificence  of,  indicated  by  the  ' 

k    existing  ruins,  i.  70. 

Arddurius^  his  expedition  to  Italy,  to  reduce  the  usurper  John,  vi.  4. 

'  Argmaut^^ 
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jt!&^(mauUf' iiu:  object  of  their  expedition  to  Colcbos,  vii*  32^. 

jiriadne^  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Leo,  and  wife  of  Zeno,  her  cha* 

.    racier,  and  marriage  afterward  with  Anastasius,  vii.  6. 

jlrii^  a  tribe  pf  the  Lydians,  their  terrific  mode  of  waging  war,  ii, 
78.        ^  '  •  ^ 

^rmihaus  13  appointed  general  of  the  horse  by  the  Emperor  j^ulian 
on  his  Persian  expedition,  iv*  162.  JDistinguishes  himself  against 
the  usurper  Procopius,  249. 

Ariovistus^  seizes  two  thirds  of  the  lands  of  the  Sequaoi  in  Gaul,  for 
himself  and  his  German  followers,  vi.  354. 

Aristohulus^  principal  minister  of  the  house  of  Caais,  is  received  into 
confidence  by  the  Emperor  Diocletian,  ii.  i.i4,  f 

Aristotle^  his  logic  better  a<iapted  to  the  detection  of  error,  than  for 
the  discovery  of  truth,  x.  46. 

Arius  is  excommunicated  for  heretical  notions  concerning  the  Tri- 
nity, iii.  323.  Strength  of  his  party,  lUd,  His  opinions  examined 
in  the  council  of  Nice,  332.  Account  of  Arian  sects,  338^  Coun* 
cil  of  Rimini,  348.  His  banishment  and  recal,  347,  348.  Hi$ 
suspicious  death,  348.  ^ 

■   ,  The  Arians  persecute  the  Catholics  in  Africa,  vi.  280. 

Armenia  is  seized  by    Sapor,  King  of  Persia,  i.  435.     Tiridates  rc- 

"  stored,  ii.  139.  He  is  again  expelled  fay  the  Persians,  144.  Is 
resigned  to  Tiridates  by  treaty  between  the  Romans  and  Persians, 

»  '  is  rendered  tributary  to  Persia,  on  the  death  of  Tiridates, 

iii..  137.  Character  of  Arsaces  Tiranus,  King  of,  and  his  conduct 
towards  the  Emperor  Julian,  iv,  1^7,  158.  Is  reduced  by  Sapor 
to  a  Persian  province,  312. 

-,  Its  distractions  and  division  between  the  Persians  and  the 


Romans,  v.  428. 

-,  History  of  Christianity  there,  viii.  357,  358- 


Armies  of  the  Eastern  empire,  state  of,  under  the  Emperor  Mauricei  • 

viii.  203. 
Armorica,  the  provinces  of,  form  a  free  government,  independent  on 

the  R<»nans,  v.  363.     Submits  to  Clovis,  King  of  the  Franks,  vi* 

332.     Settlement  of  Britons  in,  389. 
Armour^  defensive,  is  laid  aside  by  the  Romans,  and  adopted  by  the 

barbarians,  589.  ' 

^rWJ  of  Brescia,  his  heresy,  and  history,  xii.  271, 
Arragon^  derivation  of  the  name  of  that  province,  i.  31.  note. 
Arrian,  his  visit  to,  and  description  of,  Colc,hos,  vii.  327. 
Arsacts  Tiranus^  ^i"K  of  Armenia,  his  character,  and  disaffection  t^ 

the  Emperor  Julian,  iv.  157,  158.     Withdraws  his  troops  treache-* 

Tously  from  the  Roman  service,  185*     His  disastrous  end,  3x2. 
AfsenittSy  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  excommunicates  the  Emperor 

Michael  Pala&ologus,  xi.  327,.     Faction  of  the  Arsenites,  328. 
Artahan^  King  of  Parthia,  is  de&atcd  and  slain  by  Artaxerxes,  King 

of  Persia,  i.  318.  • 

Artabtmy  his  conspiracy  against  the  Emperor  Justinian,  vii.  374.     Is 
'  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  armament  sent  to  Italy,  378. 

•    '  -  ArtasireSf 
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Artasiret^  King  of  Annenia,  is  deposed  by  the  Pertuns  at  the  insti  A« 
tion  of  his  own  subjects,  v.  431. 

Aiawurtdis^  his  revolt  against  the  Greek  Emperor,  Constantine  V, 
•  at  Constantinople,  ix.  1 28. 

Artaxerxes  restores  the  Persian  monarchy,  i.  318.  Prohibits  every 
vvorsbip  but  that  of  Zoroaster,  328.  His  war  idth  the  Romans, 
337.     His  character  and  maxims,  341. 

Ariemius^  Duke  of  Egypt  under  Constantius,  is  condemned  to  death 
under  Julian,  for  cruelty  and  corruption,  iv.  49. 

Arthur^  King  of  the  Britons,  his  history  obscured  by  monkish  fictions, 
vi.  390. 

Arvandus^  praetorian  praefect  of  Caul,  his  trial  and  condemnation  by 
the  Roman  senate,  vi.  ao8. 

AualiMy  battle  of,  between  Godfrey,  King  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Sul- 
tan of  Egypt,  xi.  87. 

Asceiics^  in  ecclesiastical  history,  account  of,  vi.  239. 

AuUfiidBku  reduces  and  kills  the  British  usurper  Allectus,  iL  128. 

Asia^  summary  view  of  the  revolutions  in  that  quarter  of  the  world, 
i.  316.  -  . 

Asia  Minor  described,  i.  38.  Amount  of  its  tribute  to  Rome,  257. 
Is  conquered  by  the  Turks,  x.  370, 

Astsrcb^  the  nature  of  this  office  among  the  ancient  pagans,  ii.  354. 
noie. 

Aspar  is  commissioned  by  Theodosius  the  Younger  to  conduct  Va- 
lentinian  HI.  to  Italy,  vi.  4.  Places  his  steward  Leo  on  the  throne 
of  the  Eastern  empire,  191  •  He  and  his  sons  murdered  by  Leo, 
vii.  4. 

Assassins^  the  principality  of,  destroyed  by  the  Moguls  xi.  417. 

Asstfmbliii  of  the  peop!e  abolished  under  the  Roman  Emperors,  L  108 • 
The  nature  of,  among  the  ancient  Germans,  362. 

Assyria^  the  province  o^  described,  iv.  166.  Is  invaded  by  the  Em- 
peror Julian,  169*     His  retreat,  193. 

Astarte^  hrr  image  brought  from  Carthage  to  Rome,  as  a  spouse  for 
Elagabalus,  i.  235. 

/isulphus^  King  of  the  Lombards,  takes  the  city  of  Ravenna,  and  at- 
tacks Rome,  ix.  146.     Is  repelled  by  Pepin,  King  of  France,  148. 

Astrology^  why  cultivated  by  the  Arabian  astronomers,  x^  48. 

Atbalaricj  the  son  of  Amalasontha,  Queen  of  Italy,  his  education  and 
character,  vii.  208. 

Aihanarie^  the  Gothic  chief,  his  war  against  the  Emperor  Valens,  iv. 

326.  His  alliance  with  Theodosius,  his  death  and  funeral,  432. 
'  Atbanasius^  St.  confesses  his  understanding  bewildered  by  meditadng 
on  the  divinity  of  the  Logos,  iii.  322.  General  view  of  his  opi- 
nions, 335.  Is  banished,  349.  His  character  and  adventures,  q^^6, 
iv.  131.  228.  267.  Was  not  the  author  of  the  famous  creed  under 
his  name,  vi.  291.  noie*- 

Athanasius^  patriarch  of  ConstantiiHople,  his  contests  with  the  Greek 
Emperor,  Andronicus  the  Elder,  xi.  359, 

Aihcnais^  daughter  of  the  philosopher  Leontiusv     See  EuJosiMm 

Athens^ 
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MenSy  the  libraries  in  that  city,^  why  said  to  havje  been  spared  by 
the  GothSy  i.  434.  Naval  strength  of  the  republic  of,  duri&g  its 
^prosperity,  ii«  257.  note. 

-  ■    ,  Is  laid  under  contribution  by  Alaric  the  Goth,y.  180. 

-  '  ,  Review  of  the  philosophical  history  of,  vii.  143.  The  schools 
of,  siknced  by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  150. 

,  Revolutions  of,  after  the  crusades,  and  its  present  state,  x4« 

jiibos^  mount,  beatific  visions  of  the  monks  of,  xi.  387. 

AilcaitU  Ocean  J  derivation  of  its  name,  i.  42. 

y^tacouiy  a  Caledonian  tribe  of  cannibals,  account  of,  iv,  298* 

-^ttaiut^  praefect  of  Rome,  is  chosen  £mperor  by  the  senate,  under  the 
influence  of  Alaric,  v.  305.  Is  publicly  degraded,  309.  His  fu* 
ture  fortune,  3  48. 

jittaluSy  a  noble  youth  of  Auvergne,  his  adventures,  vi.  365. 

/Mta^  the  Hun,  vir  40.  Description  of  his  person  and  character,  41, 
His  conquests,  45.  His  treatment  of  his  captives,^  55.  Imposes 
terms  of  peace  on  Theodosius  the  Younger,  61.  Oppresses  Theo- 
dosius  by  his  ambassadors^  6$.  Description  of  h<s  royal  residence, 
72.  His  reception  of  the  ambassadors  of  Theodoaus,  75.  His  be- 
haviour on  discovering  the  scheme  of  Theodosius  to  get  him  assas« 
sinated,  82.  His  haughty  messages  to  the  Emperors  of  the  East 
and  West,  88.  Ms  invasion  of  Gaul,  107.  His  oration'  to  his 
troops  on  the  approach  of  ^tius  and  Theodoric,  1 1 5.  Battle  of 
Chalons,  11 6.  His  invasion  of  Italy,  X22«  His  retreat  purchased 
by  Valentinian,  i^\.     His  death,  134. 

^tys  and  Cybeky  the  fable  of,  allegorised  by  the  pen  of  Julian,  iv.  71. 

^vars^  are  discomfited  by  the  Turks,  vii.  289.  Their  embassy  to  th© 
Emperor  Justinian,  291.  Their  conquests  in  Poland  and  Germany, 
292.  Their  embassy  to  Justin  II.  viii,  115.  They  join  the  Lom- 
bards against  the  Gepidae,  1 19.  Pride,  policy,  and  power,  of  their 
chagan  Baian,  194.  Their  conquests,  199*  Invests  Constanti<v 
nople,  233.    _       ^  . 

^verrots^  hi^  religious  infidelity,  how  far  justifiable,  x.  51.  woit, 

^versoy  a  town  near  Naples,  built  as  a  settlement  for  the  Normans, 

Augwrs^  Roman,  their  number  and  j)eculiar  office,  v.  92. 

^tigusiiuy  his  account  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  the  body  of  St  Ste- 
phen, V.  1 29.  Celebrates  the  piety  of  the  Goths  in  the  sacking  of 
Rome,  313.  Approves  the  persecution  of  the  Donatists  of  Africa, 
vi.  17.  His  death,  character,  and  writings,  22,  History  of  his 
relicts,  vii.  185.  note. 

^ugustulusy  son  of  the  patrician  Orestes,  is  chosen  Emperor  of  thie 
West,  vi.  222.  Is  deposed  by  Odoacer,  234.  His  banishment  to 
the  Lucullan  villa  in  Campania,  228. 

Augustus  J  Emperor,  his  moderate  exercise  of  power,  i.  2.  Is  imitated 
by  his  successors,  4.  His  naval  regulations,  29.  His  division  of 
Gaul,  32.  His  situation  after  the  battle  of  Actiuro,  95.  He  re- 
forms the  senate,  97.  Procures  a  senatorial  grant  of  the  Imperial 
'  •  dignity, 
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dignity*  98.  IMviston  of  the  provinces  between  him  and  the  se« 
natey  102.  Is  allowed  bis  military  command  and  guards  in  the 
city  of  Romci  103.  Obtains  the  consular  and  tribunitian  offices 
for  life,  X04.  His  character  and  policy,  114.  Adopts  Tiberius* 
119.  Formed  an  accurate  register  of  the  revenues  and  expeoces 
of  the  empire*  257.  Taxes  instituted  by  him,  «6o.  His  naval 
establishments  at  Ravenna,  v.  208. 

AugushLS  and  Casar^  those  titles  explained  and  discriroinatedy  i.  113. 

jfuitMuif  his  character  and  embassy  from  Valentinian  IIJ.  to  Attiia* 
King  of  the  Huns,  vi.  130. 

Avignon^  the  holy  see*  how  transferred  ftom  Rome  to  that  city,  zii. 
307.     Return  of  Pope  Urban  V.  to  Rome,  365. 

Avitus^  his  embassy  from  ^tius  to  1  heodoric.  King  of  the  Visigoths, 
vi.  no.  Assumes  the  empire,  157.  His  deposition  and  death, 
166,  167- 

Aureliany  Emperor,  his  birth  and  services,  ii.  15.  His  expedition 
against  Palmyra,  37.     His  triumph,  45.     His  cruelty  and  death, 

54»  IS* 

Aurengiibe^  account  of  his  immense  camp,  i.  333.  note. 

Aureolus  is  invested  with  the  purple  on  the  Upper  Danube,  ii.  2. 
Attsonius^  the  tutor  of  the  Emperor  Gratian,  his  promotions,  v.  3. 

mte. 
Autharu^  King  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  his  wars  with  the  Franks^ 

viii.  144.     His  adventurous  gallantry,  153.  ' 
AtAtm^  the  city  of,  stormed  and  plundered  by  the  legions  in  Gaul,  ii* 

32- 

Awergne^  province  and  city  of,  in  Gaul,  revolutions  of,  vi.  362. 

AuxUiarUs^  barbarian,  fatal  consequences  of  their  admission  into  the 
Roman  armies,  iii.  (^d. 

Axucbf  a  Turkish  slave,  his  generous  friendship  to  the  Princess  Anne 
Comnena,  ix.  87.     And  to  Manuel  Comnenus,  88. 

Azimutttium^  the  citizens  of,  defend  their  privileges  against  Peter,  bro- 
ther of  the  Eastern  Emperor  Maurice,  viii.  201,  202. 

Azimus^  lemarkable  spirit  shewn  by  the  citizens  of,  against  Atdla 
and  his  Huns,  vi.  6j. 

B 

BaalheCy  description  of  the  ruins  of^  ix.  404. 

Babylas^  ^t.  Bishop  of  Antioch,  his  posthumous  history,  iv.  I2I. 

Bagauda^  in  Gaul,  revolt  of,  its  occasion,  and  suppression  by  Maxi- 
mian,  ii.  120. 

Bagdad  becpmes  the  royal  residence  of  the  Abbassides,  x.  35.  Deri- 
vation of  the  name,  36.  note.  The  fallen  state  of  the  Caliphs  of^ 
83.     The  city  of,  stormed  and  sacked  by  the  Moguls,  xi.  418. 

Bahram^  The  Persian  general,  his  character  and  exploits^  viii.  181.  h 
provoked  to  rebellion,  183.  Dethrones  Qiosroes,  188.  His  usur- 
pation and  death,  190. 

Baiatiy  chagan  of  the  Avars,  his  pride,  policy,  and  power,  viii.  194* 
His  perfidious  seizure  of  Sirpium  and  Singidunum,  197.  His  con- 
quests, J  99.    His  treacherous  attempt  to .  seize  the  Emperor  He* 

radius, 
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radium,  228.     Invests  Constantinople  in  conjunction  with  the  Pef« 
sians,  243.     Retires,  245. 

Bq}a%gt  L  Sultan  of  the  Furks,  his  rcign,  xi.  3  J  I.  His  correspond- 
ence with  Tamerlane,  xii.  17.  Is  defeated  and  captured  by  Ta» 
xnerlane,  28.  Inquiry  into  the  story  of  the  iron  cage,  30.  His 
sons,  47. 

Baibinus  elected  joint  Emperor  with  Maximus,  hy  the  senate,  on  the 
deaths  of  the  two  Gordians,  i.  291. 

Ba/dwitty  Count  of  Flanders,  engages  in  the  fourth  crusade,  xi.  1 90^ 
Is  chosen  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  246.  is  taken  prisoner  by 
Calo  John,  King  of  the  Bulgarians,  260.     His  death,  262. 

Baldwin  II.  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  xi.  275.  His  distresses  and 
expedients,  276.     His  expulsion  from  that  city,  287. 

Baldwin^  brother  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  accompanies  him  on  the 
first  crusade,  xi.  31.     Founds  the  principality  of  Edessa,  6^^. 

Baltic  Sea,  progressive  subsidence  of  the  water  of,  i.  346.  note.  How 
the  Romans  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  tiaval  powers  of,  iv.  28 S. 
note. 

Baptism^  theory  and  practice  of,  among  the  primitive  Christians,  iii. 
272.  '  ^ 

Barbary^  the  name  of  that  country,  whence  derived,  ix.  463.  note. 
The  Moors  of,  converted  to  the  Mahometan  faith,  363. 

Barbatioy  geqieral  of  infantry  in  Gaul  under  Julian,  his  misconduct, 
iii.  221. 

BaehochebaSy  his  rebellion  against  the  l^mperor  Hadrian,  ii.  385. 

Bards ^  Celtic,  their  power  of  exciting  a  martial  enthusiasm  in  the 
people,  i.  374. 

Bards,  British,  their  peculiar  ofRce  and  duties,  vi.  398. 

Bardas,  Caesar,  one  of  the  restorers  of  learning,  x.  457. 

Bart  is  taken  from  the  Saracens  bj  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  empires,  x.  248. 

Bariaam,  a  Calabrian  monk,  his  dispute  with  the  Greek  theologians' 
about  the  light  of  mount  Thabor,  xi.  388*  His  embassy  to  Rome^ 
from  Andronicus  the  Younger,  xii.  66.  His  literary  character, 
120.       ' 

Basil  I.  the  Macedonian  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix.  48,  Re- . 
duces  the  Paulicians,  x.  181. 

Basil  IL  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix.  67.  His  great  wealth,  x* 
213.     His  inhuman  treatment  of  the  Bulgarians,  202. 

Basil,  archbishop  of  Caesarea,  no  evidence  of  his  having  been  perse- 
cuted by  the  Emperor  Valcns,  iv.  269.  Insults  his  friend  Gregory 
Naxianzen,  under  the  appearance  of  promotion,  v*  19-  The  fathe/ 
of  the  monks  of  Pontus,  vi.  244,  345.  ' 

Basiliscus,  brother  of  the  Empress  Verina,  is  entrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  armament  sent  against  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  vi.  2cr. 
His  fleet  destroyed  by  Genseric,  203.  His  promotion  to  the  em- 
pire, and  death,  vii.  5. 

Bassianus,  high-priest  of  the  sun,  his  narentage,  i.  229.  Ts  proclaimed 
Emperor  at  Emesa,  ibid.     See  Elagabalus. 

BassignuSj  brother  in-law  to  Constantine,  revolts  against  him,  n.  244. 

Bassora 
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Bs^iora,  its  famdtticn  and  Itti^uition^  ix.  368J 

BMt^f  public,  of  Rome,  described,  v.  282. 

B^hkif  reception  of  the  Emperor  JuLan  there,  ir«  154. 

BiostSf  wild,  the  variety  of,  introduced  in  the  circus,  for  the  public 
garnet  at  Rome,  ii.  loi* 

B«0ar/0^r,  M.  de,  character  of  his  Histoin  Critiqui  du  Munuheisme^  vSli 

.    260.  m«r. 

Beder^  battle  of,  between  Mahomet  and  the  Koreish  of  Mecca,  ix.  299. 

Bidffweens  of  Arabia,  their  mode  of  life,  ix.  223.        . 

Bces^  remarks  on  the  structure  of  their  combs  and  cells,  x.  42.  note. 

Be/isarius^  his  birth  and  military  promotion,  vii*  i6i.  Is  appointed 
by  Justinian  to  conduct  the  African  war,  164.  Embarkation  of 
bis  troops,  167.  Lands  in  Africa,  171.  Deteats  GeUmer,  176. 
li  received  into  Carthage,  177.  Second  defeat  of  Gelimer,  184^ 
Reduction  of  Africa,  186.  Surrender  of  Gelimer,  191.  His 
triumphant  return  to  Constantinople,  194.  Is  declared  sole  con* 
tul,  195.  He  menaces  the  Ostrogoths  of  Italy/,  205.  He  seizes 
Sicily,  212*  Invades  Icaly,  217.  Takes  Naples,  220.  He  eaters 
Rome,  224.  He  is  besieged  in  Rome  by  the  Goths,  ii/iJ.  The 
siege  raised,  246.  Causes  Con^^antine,  one  of  his  generals,  to  be 
killed»  247.  Siege  of  Ravtnna,  253.  Takes  Ravenna  by  strata- 
gem, 256.  Returns  to  Constantinople,  258.  His  character  and 
behaviour,  259.  Scandalous  life  of  his  wife  Antonina,  261.  His 
disgrace  and  submission,  267*  Is  sent  into  the  East  to  oppose 
Chosioes,  King  of  Persia,  315.  His  politic  reception  of  the  Per- 
sian ambassadors,  316.  His  second  campaign  in  Italy,  360.  His 
ineffectual  attempt  to  raise  the  siege  of  Rome,  364.  Dissuades 
Totila  from  destroying  Rome,  3690  Recovers  the  city,  370.  His 
final  recall  from  Italy,  372*  Rescues  Constantinople  from  the  Bul- 
garians, 404.     His  disgrace  and  death,  407. 

Benefice^  in  feudal  language,  explained,  vi.  357^ 

BenevaUOj  battle  of,  between  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  Mainfroy  the 
Sicilian  usurper,  xi.  339. 

Bemvetttum^  anecdotes  relating  to  the  siege  of,  x<  253^ 

Beffjamin  of  Tudela,  his  account  of  the  riches  of  Constantinople,  ti 
112. 

Ber^df  of  Aleppo,  reception  of  the  Emperor  Julian  there,'iv.  154. 

Btmard^  St.  his  character  and  influence  in  promoting  the  second  cm- 
sade,  xi.  117.     His  character  of  the  Romans,  xi.  270^ 

Berytus^  account  of  the  law-school  established  there,  iii;  53.  Is  de« 
stroyed  by  an  earthquake,  vii.  417. 

Bemier^  his  account  of  the  camp  of  Aurengzebe,  ii  333-  itotc. 

Bijsanon^  Cardinal,  his  character,  xii^  1 294 

Bessoi^  governor  of  Rome  for  Justinian,  his  rapacity  during  the.  siege 
of  Ifas^t  city  by  Totila  the  Goth,  vii^  362^  Occasions  the  ioss  of 
Roi;ne,  366*  .... 

Be%abA  is  taken  and  garrisotied  by  Sapor,  King  of  Persia,  iii,  3 10. 

Is  iaeftctually  besieged  by  Constantius,  2if. 
Bindoef^  'd  Sassanian  prince^  deposes  Hormouz,  King  of  Persia,  viii- 
184.  '  ' 

BirthrisU 
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Btrtirighiftht  kast  ioTidious  of  all  human  distinctions,  i.  271. 

Bishops^  among  the  primitive  Christians^  the  ofhce  of,  explained,  lU 
331;  Progress  of  Episcopal  authority,  335.  Assumed  dignity  of 
Episcopal  government,  351. 

■,  Number  of,  at  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  iiu  283. 
Mode  of  their  election,  384.     Their  poiver  of  ordination,  287* 
The  ecclesiastical  i^evenue  of  each  diocese,  how  divided,  294^   Their 
civil  jurisdiction,  295.     Their  spiritual  censures,  297.     Their  le- 
gislative assemblies,  303* 

Bishops^  rural,  their  rai^L  and  duties,  iii.  284. 

Btssextikf  superstitious  regard  to  this  year  by  the  Romans,  iv.  238. 

BifiyntM,  the  cities  of,  plundered  by  the  Goths,  i.  426. 

B/emmyes^  their  revolt  against  the  Emperor  Diocletian,  ii.  T34. 

Boccaee^  his  literary  character,  xiu  1 23. 

Boethiuf^  the  learned  senator  of  Rome,  his  history,  vii.  42*  His  im* 
prisonment  and  death,  48. 

Bohemond^  the  son  of  Robert  Guiscard,  his  character  and  military  ex- 
ploits, X.  298.  xi.  35.  His  route  to  Constantinople  on  the  crusade^ 
43.  His  flattering  reception  by  the  Emperor  Alexius  Comnenus, 
49.  Takes  Antioch,  and  obtains  the  principality  of  it,  68.  His 
subsequent  transactions  and  death,  103. 

Boniface^  St.  his  history,  ii.  483. 

Boniface^  Count,  the  Roman  general  under  Valentinian  IIL  hi^^  cha- 
racter, vi.  9.  Is  betrayed  into  a  revolt  by  ^tius,  11.  His  re- 
pentajnce,  i8.  Is  besieged  in  Hippo  Regius  by  Genseric,  King  of 
the  Vandals,  21.     Returns  to  Italy  and  is  killed  by  j^tius,  24* 

Bomface  VIII.  Pope,  his  violent  contest  with  Philip  the  Fair,  King 
of  France,  and  his  character,  xii.  306..    Institutes  the  Jubilee,  3 1  d. 

Boniface^  Marquiss  of  Montferrat,  is  chosen  general  of  the  fourth  cru- 
.sade  to  the  Holy  Land,  xi.  198.  Is  made  King  of  Macedonia,  249* 
Is  killed  by  the  Bulgarians,  264.  , 

Bospberus,  revolutions  of  that  kingdom,  i..422.  Is  seized  by  the 
Goths,  423.     The  strait  of,  described,  ii.  4. 

Bosra^  siege  of,  by  the  Saracens,  ix.  383.  329. 

Batheric^  the  Imperial  general  in  Thessalonica,  murdered  in  a  sedition, 
V.  6$. 

BoucicauUy  Marshal,  defends  Constantinople  against  Bajazet,  xi.^  458. 

Bati/ogne^  the  port  of,  recovered  from  Carausius,  by  Constant ius  Chlo-^ 
rus,  ii.  127. 

Bowides,  the  Persian  dynasty  of,  x.  83. 

Branca/eoM,  senator  of  Rome,  his  character,  xii.  286. 

Bretagnty  the  province  of,  in  France,  settled  by  Eritons,  vi.  389.  ittffr. 

Britain^  reflections  on  the  conquest  of,  by  the  Romans,  i.  y  iDc** 
scription  of,  33.  Colonies  planted  in,  58.  note.  A  colony  of  Yan^ 
dais  settled  there  by  Probus,  ii.  83.     Revolt  of  Carausius,  1 23. 

■ ,  How  first  peopled,  iv.  291*-    Invasions  of,  by  the  Scou  and 

Picts,  295.     Is  restored  to  peace  by  Theodosius,  298.        «    ,:. 

,  Revolt  of  Maximus  there,  v.  8.  Revolt  of  .the  troops  there 
against  Honorius,  228.  Is  abandoned  by  the  Romans,  363.  State 
cf,  until  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  3.64.     Descent  of  the  SaxotM 
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on,  VI.  381.  Ettabtishment  of  the  Saxon  faeptarchy,  384.  War^ 
in,  386.  Saxon  devastation  of  the  country,  392.  Manners  of  the 
independent  Brhotts,  398*     Descriplion  of^  by  Procopius,  402. 

Brkaim^  conversicm  of  the  Britons  by  a  mission  from  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great,  viii.  176.  The  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  received 
there,  334-  , 

Brutus  the  Irojan,  his  colonization  of  Britain,  now  given  cp  by  in- 
telligent historians,  iv.  291.  uotn 

Buffom^  M*  his  extraordinary  burning  mirrors,  vii.  114.  note. 

Buigariaus^  their  character,  vii«  277,  278.  1  hetr  inroads  on  thtf 
Eastern  empire,  281.  Invasion  of»  under  Zabergan,  401.  Re- 
pulsed by  Belisaiius,  403* 

,  the  kmgdom  of,  destroyed  by  Basil  II;  the  Greek  Em- 
peror, ix«  68.  X.  202. 

-Revolt  of,  from  the  Greek  empire,  and  submission  to  thei> 


Pope  of  Rome,  xi.  183.     War  with  the  Greeks  under  Calo-Johni 

2?7. 
Buii-ffutt^  in  the  Coliseum  at  Rome,  described,  xiL  421; 
Burgundiani^  their  settlement  on   the  Elbe,  and  maxims  of  govern- 

metit,  iv.  284.     Their  settlement  in  Gaul,  v,  359.     Limits  of  the 

kingdom  of,  under  Gundobald,  vi«  324.     Are  subdued  by  .the 

Franks,  329. 
Burnet f  character  of  his  Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth,  ii.  306.  ttoie, 
Burampooter^  source  of  that  river,  xii.  I5« 
Busir^  in  Egypt,  four  several  places  known  under  this  name,  x.  32: 

naU» 
Bttzurg^  the  pfaibsophtcal  preceptor  of  HonUouz,  King  of  Persia,  his 

high  reputation,  viii*  178.  note. 
Byxanttne  historians,  list  and  character  of,  255.  notci 
Byzantiumy  siege  of,  by  the  £mperor  Severus,  i.  193.     Is  taken  by 

Maximin,  ii.  238.     Siege  of,  by  Constantine  the  Great,  260.    Its 

situation  described|  iii«  3*     By  whom  founded,  4;  note.     See  Cod' 

JtanSittop/e, 


Caaba^  or  temple  of  Mecca,  described,  ix.  245;  The  idols  in,*  de- 
stroyed by  Mahomet,  308. 

Cahddes^  King  of  Persia,  besieges  and  takes  Amtda^  tiiii.  138.  Sei:ftes 
the  straits  of  Caucasus,  141.     Vicissitudes  of  his  reign,  298.    . 

Cadesta,  battle  of,  between  the  Saracens  and  the  Persians^  ix.  365. 

Cadijah^  her  matriage  with  Mahomet,  ix.  255.  Is  converted  by  him 
to  his  new  religion,  282.  Her  death,  288^  MahomeFs  venera- 
tion for  her  memory,  328. 

-CactliaA^  the  peace  of  the  church  in  Africa  disturbed  by  him  and  his 
party,  iii.  309.  '       . 

Cacilius^  the  authority  of  his  account  of  the-  famous  vision  of  Ccm- 
stantine  the  Great,  inquired  into,  iii.  260. 

Calestian^  senator  of  Carthage,  his  distress  on  the  taking  of  that  city 
by  Genscric,  vi.  3 1 . 

Casavy  Julius y  his  inducement  to  the  ccmquest  of  Britain,  i.  5.  De- 
grades 
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grades  the  senatorial  dignity,  96.  note*     Assumes  a  place  axxwng 
the  tutelar  deities  of  Rome,  in  his  life*time,  iii.     His  address  in. 
appeasing  a  military  sedition,  7.^2,  note.     His  prudent  application 
of  the  coronary  gold  presented  to  him,  iiL  96. 
'  C^snr  and  Augiutus^  these  titles  explained  and  discriminated,  i.  113. 

Casars^  of  the  Emperor  Ji^lian,  the  philosophical  fable  of  that  work 
delineated,  iv.  139. 

Casared^  capital  of  Cappadocia,  taken  by  Sapor^  ^^g  of  Persia,  i. 
439.     Is  reduced  by  the  Saracens,  ix.  420. 

Cahinuy  QiJcen  of  the  Moors  of  Africa,  her  policy  to  drive  the  Arabs, 
out  of  the  country,  ix.  464.  ^        ^     • 

Cairoan^  the  city  of,  founded  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  ix.  459. 

Caled  deserts  froni  the  idolatrous  Arabs  to  the  party  of  Mahomet,  ix. , 
307.  His  gallant  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Miita,  314.  His  vic- 
tories under  the  Caliph  Abubeker,  364.  Attends  the  Saracen, 
army  on  the  Syrian  expedition,  382.  His  valour  at  the  sieg*  of. 
Damascus,  3S6.  Distinguishes  himself  at  the  battle  of  Aiznadin, 
.391,  His  cruel  treatment  of  the  refugees  from  Damascus^  39?». 
Joins  in  plundering  the  fair  of  Abyla,  402.  Commajads  the  Sa- 
:  racens  at  the  battle  of  Ycrmuk,  408.     His  death,  422. 

t^aiedotdd^  and  its  ancient  inhabitants,  described,  iv.  293. 

Caledonian  war,  under  the  £mperor  Severu.s,  an  account  of,  i^  207- 

Caliphs  of  the  Saracens,  character  of,  ix;  357.  Their  rapid  conquests^ 
361.  Extent  and  power  of,  500.  Triple  division  of  the  office,. 
^.  34*  They  patronise  learning,  41*  Decline  and  fall  of .  their 
empire,  78.  xi.  417. 

Calinicum^  the  punishment  of  a  religious  sedition  in  that  city,  opposed, 
by  St  Ambrose,  v.  68.  ^    , 

Callinicus  of  Heliopolis,  assists  in  defending  Constantinople  against 
the  Saracens,  by  his  chymical  inflammable  compositions,  x.  I4. 

Calmuds^  black,  recent~eroigration  of,  from  the  confines  of  Russia  to. 
tho^e  in  China,  iv.  ':^7o. 

Calo  Jolm^  the  Bulgarian  chief,  his  war  with  Baldwin,  the  Latin  Em- 
peror of  the  Greeks,  xi«  257.  Defeats,  and  takes  him  prisoner, 
26c.     His  savage  character  and  death,  266. 

Culocerus^  a  camel-driver,  excites  aii  insurrection  in  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus, iii.  1 19. 

Calphumius^  the  machinery  of  his  eclogue  on  the  accession  of  the  Em- 
peror Carus,  ii.  93, 

CaJvin^  the  reformer,  his  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  x.  189.  Exa- 
mination of  his  conduct  to  Servetus,  19 !• 

Camel^  of  Arabia,  described,  ix.  22 j. 

Camisardes  of  Languedoc,  their  enthusiasm  compared  with  that  of  the- 
Circumctllions  of  Numidia,  iii,  401. 

Campania^  the  province  of,  desolated  by  the  ill  policy  of  the  koman 
Emperors,  iii.  87,     Description -of  the  Lucullan  villa  in,  vi.  229. 

Canada^  the  present  climate  and  circumstances  of^  compared  with 
those  of  ancient  Germany,  i.  348. 

Cannon^  enormous  one  of  the  Sultan  Mahomet  U.  described^  xii.  J  97. 
Bursts,  211. 

Vol.  XIL  G  g  Canoes 
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Qmoei^  Rossiin,  a  detcription  of,  x.  229. 

Catuaemunt^  Jobm^  characttr  of  bis  Greek  history,  xi.  361.  His  good 
fortune  under  the  younger  Andronicus,  372*  Is  driven  to  assume 
the  purple,  376.  ^  His  lively  distinction  between  foreign  and  civil 
uar,  379.  His  entry  into  Constantinople,  and  reign,  382.  Ab-' 
tlicate^,  and  turns  mook;  386.  His  war  with  the  Genoese  factory 
at  Pera,  394.  IMarries  his  daughter  to  a  Turk,  xii.  69.  His  ne- 
gociatton  with  Pope  Clement  VI.  Ufld. 

CatUimir^s  History  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  a  character  of,  xi.  434.  note, 

Capehanmi^  governor  of  Mauritania,  defeats  the  younger  Gordian,  and 
takes  Carthage,  I.  290. 

Ca^aiifmtam^  under  the  Roman  Emperors,  an  account  of|  iii.  8SL 

Capko^  Ateius,  the  civilian,  his  character,  vtti.  30. 

CafiiUxi  Rome,  burning  and  restoration  of^  ij*  412. 

Cappadoda^  famous  for  its  fine  breed  of  horses,  iii.  76. 

Cttfraria^  isle  of^  character  of  the  monks  there,  v.  i68. 

Capiives^  bow  ueated  by  the  barbarians,  vi,  $$*  362. 

CaracaUa^  son  of  the  Emperor'  Severus,  his  fixed  antipathy  to  hisb^i^ 
ther  Geta,  i.  306*  Succeeds  to  the  empire  jointly  with  him,  21 1. 
Tendency  of  hti  edict  to  extend  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens, 
to  all  the  free  inhabitants  of  his  empire,  255.  His  view  in  this^ 
trstnsactioni  266«  Doubles  the  tax  en  legacies  and  inheritances^ 
267. 

Carac9rwf$  the  Tartar  settlement  of,  described,  xi.  425. 

Cara^umSf  Sogdian,  their  route  to  and  from  CUna,  for  silk,  to  supj^ly 
the  Roman  empire,  vii.  ^4. 

Caraiistps^  his  revolt  in  Britain,  ii.  j  23.  Is  acknowledged  by  Dio> 
cletian  and  his  colleagues,  1 26. 

CarieaSj  the  PauUcian^  liis  revolt  from  the  Greek  Emperor  to  the 
Saracens,  X.  178. 

Cardinals^  the  election  of  a  Pope  vested  in  them,  xii.  300.  Institu- 
tion of  the  conclave,  301* 

CarJuetu^  situation  arid  hisrdry  of  that  territory,  ii.  1 54. 

Carinusy  the  son  of  Cams,  succeeds  his  father  in  the  empire  jointly 
with  his  brother  Numerian,  ii.  97. 

CartzmioBt^  their  invasion  of  Syria,  xi.  158. 

Carlovmgian  race  of  kings,  commencement  of,  in  France,  ix.  I5i« 

Carmath^  the  Arabian  refonner^  his  character,  x.  75.  His  military 
exploits,  76. 

Carmelitei^  from  whom  they  derive  their  pedigree,  vi.  240^  note. 

Carpathian  mountains,  their  situation,  i.  345. 

Carthage  J  the  bishopric  of,  bought  for  Majorinus,  ii.  455.  note^ 

■  ■  ',  religious  discord  generated  there  by  the  factions  of  Csecilkn 
and  Donatus,  iii.  310. 

,  the  temple  of  Venus  there,  converted  into  a  Christian  church. 


V.  107.     Is  surprised  by  Genseric,  King  of  the  Vandals,  vi.  28. 

the  gates  of,  opened  to  Belisarius,  viir  177.     Natural  alte* 


rations  produced  by  time  in  the  situation  of  this  city,  179*  note. 
The  walls  pf,  repaired  by  Belisarius,  181.  Insurrection  of  the 
Roxai  troops  there,  348. 

Cftrthage 
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CiUihage  is  reduced  and  pillaged  bj  Hassan  the   Saracen,  ix.  46X1 

Subsequent  history  of,  462. 
Ctirthagena^  an  extraordinary  rich  silver  mine  worked  there  for  the 

Romans^  i.  258. 
Corns y  Emperor,  his  election  and  character,  ii.  91. 
Ctetpian  and  Iberian  gates  of  mount  Caucasus,  distinguished,  vii.  140. 
Cassians^  the  party  of,  among  the  Roman  civilians,  explained,  viii, 

32- 
Cassiodorusy  his  Gothic  history,  1.  387.     Hi?  account  of  the  infant 

state  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  vi.  1 27.     His  long  and  prosperous 

life,  vii.  29, 

Ceutrioi^  George^  see  Scanderherg, 

CmtaSans,  their  service  and  war  in  the  Greek  empire,  xi.  346. 

C^th^itc  church,  the  docrines  of,  how  discriminated  from  the  opi« 
nions  of  the  Platonic  school,  iii.  322.  The  authority  of,  extend- 
ed to  the  minds  of  mankind,  326.  Faith  of  the  Western  or  Latin 
church,  342.  Is  distracted  by  factions  in  the  cause  of  Athanasius, 
359.  The  doxology,  how  introduced,  and  how  perverted,  388. 
The  revenue  of,  transferred  to  the  heathen  priests,  by  Julian,  iv, 
no. 

I  ."         ,  Edict  of  Theodosius  for  the  establishment  of  the  Catholic 
,  faith,  V.  14.     The  progressive  steps  of  idolatry  in,  123.     Persecu- 
tion of  the  Catholics  in  Africa,  vi.  280.-    Pious  frauds  of  the  Ca- 
tholic clergy,  290. 

■«  ,  how  bewildered  by  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  viii.  27 5, 
Union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churcnes,'334.  * 

,.;  iM  I  ■,.  schism  of  the  Greek  church,  xi.  169. 

Celestincy  Pope,   espouses  the  party  of  Cyril  against  Nestorfus,    and 
pronounces  the  degradation  of  the  latter  from  his  Episcopal  digni-  , 
ty,  viiii  287.  • 

Celtic  language,  driven  to  the  mountains  by  the  Latin,  1.  60.  61. 
note. 

Censor^  the  office  of,  revived  under  the  Emperor  Pecius,  i.  400.  But 
without  effect,  402. 

Ceos^  the  manufacture  of  silk  first  introduced  to  Europe  from  that   , 
island,  vii.  90. 

Cercaj  the  principal  Queen  of  Attila.  King  of  the  Huns,  her  reception 
of  Maximin,  the  Roman  ambassador,  vi,  74. 

CersnthuSf  his  opinion  of  the  twofold  nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  viii. 
2694 

Cey/om^  ancient  names  given  to  that  island,  and  the  imperfect  know- 
,     ledge  of,  by  the  Romans,  iv.  142.  fiote* 

Cbalcedom^  the  injudicious  situation  of  this  city  stigmatised  by  pro- 
verbial contempt,  iii.  7.  A  tribunal  erected  there  by  the  Empe- 
ror Julian,  to  try  and  punish  the  evil  ministers  of  his  predecessor 
Constantius,  iv.  46. 

— — ,  a  stately  church  built  there  by  Rufinus,  the  infamous  mini- 
ster of  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  v.  143. 

■  I  is  taken  by  Chosroes  II.  King  of  Persia|  viii.  222. 
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ChalconJjIes^  the  Greek  historian,  his  remarks  on  the  several  nations^ 
of  Europe,  xii.  82*- 

Chalons^  battle  of^  between  the  Romans  and  Attila,  King  of  the  Huns, 
vi.  112. 

Chamavians  reduced  and  generously  treated  hj  Julian,  iii.  227. 

ChancMor^  the  original  and  modem  application  of  this  word  compa* 
.  red»  ii.  99.  *rf/. 

Cbaraeteri^  national,  the  distinctions  of,  how  formed,  ir.  341. 

Chariots  of  the  Romans  described,  v.  269.  n$U* 

LharUmaine  conquers  the  kingdom  of  Lombard/,  iz«  150.  His  re- 
ception at  Rome,  154.  £ludes  fulfilling  the  promises  of  Pepin 
and  himself  to  the  Roman  Pontiff,  159.  His  coronation  at  Rome 
by  the  Pope  Lao  HI.  173*  His  reign  and  character,  174.  £x« 
tent  of  his  empire,  i8o.  His  neighbours  and  enemies,  185.  His 
Successors,  187.  His  neeociations  and  treaty  with  the  Eastern  em- 
pire, 19K     State  of  lus  family  and  dominions  in  the  tenth  century, 

X.  14^- 
Charits  the  Fat,  E^iperor  of  the  Romans,  ix.  189. 
Chm'ies  of  Anjou  subdues  Naples  and  Sicily,  xL  339.     The  Sicilian 

Vespers,  344.     His  character  as  a  senator  of  Rome,  xii.  288. 
CharUs  IV.  £mperor  of  Germany,  his  weakness  and  poverty,  is.  213. 

His  public  ostentadon,  215.     Contrast  between  him  and  Augustus, 

216.  *  -    ■ 

(Cbarks\*  Emperor,  parallel  between  him  and  Diocletian,  ii.  171. 

And  between  the  sack  of  Rome  by  him,  and  that  by  Alaric  the  • 

Goth,  ▼•322,  323..       , 
Chastiify  its  high  esteem,  among  the  ancient  Germans,  u  367.     And 

the  prittitiTe  Christians,  ii.  323. 
Chemistry^  the  art  of,  from  whom  derived,  x.  49. 
Chersonesusy  Thracian,  how  fortified  by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  vii* 

128. 
Cherstmifes  9s%nt  Constantine  the  Great  against  the  Goths,  iii.  1244 

Are  cruelly  persecuted  by  the  Greek  Emperor  Justinian  II.  ix.  2i« 
Chess,  the  object  of  the  game  of,  by  whom  invented,  vii.  307- 
ChilJericf  King  of  France,  deposed  under  papal  sanction,  ix.  152. 
Childrtrtf  the  exposing  of,    a  prevailing  vice  of  antiquity,  vili.  ^6, 

Natural,  according  to  the  Roman  laws,  what,  67. 
Chifta^  how  distinguished  in  ancient  history,  ii.  141^  note.     Great  num- 
bers of  children  annually  exposed  there,  347.  note* 

',  its  situation,  iv.  357.     The  high  chronology  claimed  by  the 

historians  of,  iiiJ^     The  great  wall  of,  when  erected,  361.     Was 
.     twice  conquered  by  the  Northern  tribes,  364. 

,  the  Romans  supplied  with  ^Ik  by  the  caravans  from,  vii,  93. 
■,  is  conquered  by  the  Moguls,  xi.  414,  426.     Expulsion  of  the 

Moguls,  427,  428. 
Chivalry,  origin  of  the  order  of,  xi.  36.   ' 
Chtmdomar^  Prince  of  the  Alemanni,  taken  prisoner  by  Julian  at  the 

battle  of  Strasburgh,  iii.  224. 
Chosroes,  King  of  Armtnia,  assassinated  by  the  emissaries  of  Sapor^- 

King  of  Persia,  i.  435. 

ChosroeSf 
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•  CbosroeSy  son  of  Tixidiites,  King  of  Armeni8|  his  character,  in.  138^ 
.  Chosroes  I.  King  of  Pewia,  protect^  tke  last  siirviving  philosophers  of 
Athens,  in  his  treaty  with  the -Eitfoeror-Justiniaiy,  vii.  151.  Re- 
view of  his  history,  299.  Sells  a  peace  to  Justinian,  307.  His 
invasion  of  Syrian  311.  His  toegociations"  with  Justinian,  337. 
His  prosperity,  339.  Battle  of  Melitene,  176,  His  flcath,  177-. 
Chosroes  11.  King  of  Persia,  is  raifc^d  to  the  throne  on  the  deposition 
of  his  father.  Hormous,  viii,  1B6.,  Is  reduced  to  implore  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Emperor  MaUjfice,  188.  His  resturation  an^i  po- 
licy, 190.  .  Conquers  Syria,-  219.  Palestine,  221.  Egypt  and 
Asia  Minor,  222.  His  reign  and  magnificence,  223.  Rejc'ctf  the 
Mahometan  religion,  226^  imposes  an  ignominious  peace  on  the 
Emperor  Heraclius,   229,  230,     His  flight,  dcj^osition,  and  death, 

ChozarSy  the  hord  of,  sent  by  the  Turks  to  the  assistance  of  the  Em- 
peror Heraclius,  viii.  246.  * 

Christy  the  festival  of  his  bhrth,  why  fixed  \yy  the  Romans  at  the 
winter  solstice,  iv.  22.  note* 

Christians^  primitive,  the;  various  sects  into  which  they  branched  out, 
ii.  277.  Ascribed  the  Pagan  idolatry  to  the  agency  of  daemons, 
2818.  Believed  thc^  end  of  the  world  tp  be  near  at  hand,  30c. 
The  miraculous  powers  ascribed  to  the  primitive  church,  309. 
Their  faitli  stronger  than  in  ijiodern  times,  -3i2|.  Their  superior 
virtue  and  austerity,  316.  Repeiitance,  a  virtue  in  high  esteem 
among  them,  ibid*  TheiR.  notions  of  marriage  and  chastity,  313. 
They  disclaim  war  and  government,  3  26.  Were  active,  however, 
in  the  paternal  government  of  their  own  society,  328.  Bishops, 
331.  Synods,  334.  Metropolitans  and  primatc,s,  337.  Bishop 
of  Rome,  33.9.  Their  probable  proportion  to  the  Pagan  subjects 
of  the  empire  before  the  conversion  of  Constantine  the  Great,  371. 
Inquiry  into  their  persecutions,  381.  Why  more  odious  to  the 
governing  powers  than  the  Jfews,  387.  Their  religious  meetings 
suspected,  394.  Are  persecuted  ^  by  Nero,  as  the  incendiaries,  of 
Rome,  405.  Instructions  of  the  Emperor  Trajan  to  PHny  the 
Younger,- for  the  regulation  of  his  conduct  towards  them,  419.  R<i- 
mained  exposed  to  popular  resentment  on  public  festivities,  420. 
Legal  mode  of  proceeding  against  them,  422.  The  ardour  with 
which  they  courted  martyrdom,  437.  When  allowed  to  erect 
places  for  public  worship,  448.  Their  persecution  under  Diocletian 
and  his  associates,  467.  An  edict  of  toleration  for  tl^em  published 
by  Galerius  just  before  his  death,  484.  Some  considerations  ne- 
cessary  to  be  attended  to  in  reading  the  sufferings  of  the  martyrs, 
491.  Edict,  of  Milan  published  by  Gonstantine  the  Grc^t,  iii.  244. 
Political  recommendations  of  the  Christiai\  morality  to  Constan- 
tine,  247.  Theory  and  practice  of  passive  obedience,  248.  Their 
loyalty  and  zeal,  253.  The  sacrament  of  baptism,  how  admi- 
nistered in  early  times,  272.  Extraordinary  propagation  of 
Christianity  after  it  obtained  the  Imperial  sanction,  276,  277. 
Becomes  the  established  religion  of  the  Roman  empire,  280.    Spi- 
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ntttal  and  temporal  pdiVers  distinguiahed,  282*  Review  of  t&e 
Episcopal  order  in  the  church,  283.  The  ecclesiastical  revenue  of 
each  diocese,  how  divided,  294.  'rheir  legislative  assemblies,  303. 
Edict  of  Constantine  the  Great  against  heretics,  307.  Mysterious 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  320.  The  doctrine^  of  the  Catholic 
church,  how  discriminated  from  the  opinions  of  the  Platonic  school, 
322.  General  character  of  th^  Christian  sects,  403.  Christian 
schools  prohibited  by  the  Emperor  Julian,  xv,  xii.  They  are  re- 
moved from  all  offices  of  trust,  x  14*  Are  obliged  to  re-instate  the 
Pagan  temples,  115.  Their  imprudent  and  irregular  zeal  against 
idolatry,  135-    ^ 

Cbrutians^  distinctions  of,  into  vuigar  and  asqetic,  vi«  238.  Conver- 
sion of  the  bfUrbarous  nations,  268. 

Christianity^  inquiry  into  the  progress  and  establishment  of,  ii.  265. 
Religion  and  character  pf  the  Jews,  267.  The  Jewish  religion  the 
basis  of  Christianity,  274.  Is  offered  to  all  mankind,  itid.  The 
septs  into  which  the  Christians  divided,  277.  The  theology  of,  re- 
duced to  a  systematical  form  in  the  school  of  Alexandria,  363. 
Injudicious  conduct  of  its  early  advocates,  377.  Its  persecutions, 
39 1*     First  erection  of  churches,  448. 

■ ;  ■■  ■,  t^ie  system  of,  found  in  Plato^s  doctrine  of  the  Logos^  iii« 

-,  salutary  effects  resulting  from  the  conversion  of  the  bar- 


barous nations,  vi.  275. 

-,  its  progress  in  the  north  of  Europe,  x.  242. 


Cbrysaphius  the  eunuch,  engages  Edecon  to  assassinate  his  I^ng  At- 
tila,  vi.  8ot  \%  put  to  death  by  the  Empress  Pulcheria,  84.  As- 
sisted at  the  second  ifquncil  of  Ephesus,  viii.  300^ 

Chtysocheir^  general  of  the  t evolved  Paulicians,  over-runs  and  pillage^ 
Asia  Minor,  X.  179.     Hi$  death,  i8i. 

Chfysokrasy  Manuel,  th(:  Greek  envoy,  his  character,  xii.  126.  Hia 
admiration  of  {lome  and  Constantinople,  142* 

Cht^ysqpol'u^  battle  of,  betwepp  CoQStuitin^  the  Great  and  Licinius,  ii. 
262.  .      - 

Cbrysostim^  St.  his  aceount  of  the  pompoms  luxury  of  the  Emperor 
Arcadius,  v,  373.  Protects  his  fugitive  patron,  the  eunuch  Eu- 
iropius,  391.  History  of  his  promotion  to  the  archiepiscopal  see 
of  ponstantinople,  398.  His  character  and  administration,  399, 
40c.  His  persecution,  404.  His  death,  410.  His  relics  removed 
io  Constantinople,  ih^  His  encopiium  on  the  monastic  life,  vi.. 
247.  note. 

CbHrci^s^  Christian,  the  first  erection  of,  ii,  448.  Demolition  of, 
iinder  Diocletian,  474.  Splendour  of,  under  Constantine  the 
Great,  iii.  29?.     Seven,  of  Asia,  the  fate  of,  xi.  437. 

Cibalis^  battle  of,  between  Constantino  the  Great  and .  Licinius,  t. 
'246. 

Cicero^  his  view  of  the  philosophical  opinions  9s  to  the  immortality  of 
tfie  soul,  ii,  294.  His  encomium  on  the  s^pdy  of  the  law,  vi.  9, 
S>stem  of  his  republic^  27. 

Cimm^ian  daikxicss,  the  expression  of,  whence  derived,  v.  27 T. 
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Circumeellms  of  Africa,  Donatist  schtsinatics,^  history  of  their  revolt, 
iii.  398.  Their  religious  suicides,  401.  Persecution  of,  by  the 
Etopcror  Honorius,  vi.  j6. 

Circumcision  ol'  both  sexes,  a  physical  custom  in  Ethiopia,  unconnect- 
ed with  religion,  viii.  373* 

Circus^  Roman,  the  four  factions  in,  describedf  vii.  76.  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  Eastern  empire,  distracted  by  these  factipns,  77. 

Cities  in  the  Roman  empire  enumerated,  i.  77. 

1        I..,  commercial,  of  Italy,  rise,  and  government  of,  ix*  205,  206.   , 

Citizens  of  Rome,  motive  of  Caracalia  for  extending  the  privileges  of, 
to  all  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  empire,  i.  253,  2^7.  Political 
tendency  of  this  grant,  269. 

Cify^  the  birth  of  a  new  one,  kcm  celebrated  by  the  Romans,  iii,  15^ 
note^ 

CivlUans  of  Rome,  origin  of  the  profession,  and  the  three  periods  in 
the  history  of,  viii,  23. 

Cixniis^  the  Batavian,  his  successful  revolt  against  the  Romans,  i.  377. 

Claudian^  the  poet,  and  panegyrist  of  Stilicho,  his  works  ^upply  the 
deficie.nfies  of  history,  y.  jjx.  Celebrates  the  murder  of  RuBnus, 
159,  (iis  death  and  cli^racter,  2^7.  His  ^character  of  the  eunuch 
Eutropiiis,  379, 

ClaudiuSs  flpiperor,  cho^n  by  the  Pretorian  guards,  without  the  con* 
curlrencc  of  the  senate,  i.  1 16- 

Ciaudiu^^  Emperor,  successor  to  Gallienus,  his  character  and  elevation 
to  the  throne,  ii«  4. 

Cicander^  minister  of  the  Emperor  pommodus,  his  history,  i.  145. 

Clemens^  Flaviu«,  and  his  wife  DomitiUa,  why  distinguished  as  Chris- 
tian martyrs,  ii.  416.  ^ 

ClemmtYW*  Pope,  and  the  Emperor  Henry  lU.  mutually  confirm 
each  other^s  sovereign  characters,  x«  302. 

Clement  V.  Pope,  transfers  the  holy  sec  from  Rome  to  Avignon,  xil. 
308- 

Clergy^  when  first  distinguished  from  the  laity,  ii.  340.  iii.  282. 

,  the  ranks  and  numbers  of,  how  xnuhiplied,  iii.  29c.     Their 

property.  Ibid.     Their  offences  only  cognisable  by  their  own  order, 
296.     Valentinian^s  edict  to  restrain  the  avarice  of,  iv.  270. 

Ciodivn^  the  first  of  the  Merovingian  race  of  kings  of  the.  Fratiks  iu 
Gaul,  his  reign,  vi.  1 00. 

Ciodius  yiWitm^^  governor  of  Britain,  his  steady  fidelity  ^during  the 
revolutions  at  Rome,  i.  176.  Declares  himself  against  Juhanus, 
177. 

Clotilda^  niece  of  the  King  of  Burgundy,  is  married  to  Clovis,  King  of 
the  Franks,  and  converts  her  Pagan  husband,  vi.  3x8.  Exhorts 
her  husband  to  the  Gothic  war,  331. 

Clovis^  l^ing  o^  the  Franks,  his  .descent,. and  reign,  vi.  310. 
C/uveriuSf  his  aQcount  of  the  objects  of  adoration  among  the  ancient 

German^,  i.  370.  note. 
Cochineal^  importance  of  the  discovery  of,  in  the  art  of  dyeing,  vii.  90 
note. 
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Code  of  Justinisn,  how  foitned,  ▼iii.  37.     New  editioa  of,  46. 

Codicils^  how  far  admitted  bj  the  Roman  law  xespecting  testaments, 
vii).  80. 

CfffiMus,  in  monkish  history,  described,  vi.  263. 

Coinage^  bow  regulated  by  the  Roman  EmpeTors,  xti.  281. 

CbJcbos^  the  modem  Mingrelia,  described,  vii.  3 1 9.  Manners  of  the 
natives,  322*  Revolt  of,  from  the  Romans  to  the  Persians,  and 
repei^ance,  330.     Colcbian  war,  in  consequence,  334. 

Coiistum^  of  Che  £mperor  Titus,  observations^  on,  jui.  418.  Exhibi- 
tion of  a  bull- feast  in,  ^21. 

€V//yr/l^^i/t  heretics,  an  account  of,-ix.  261. 

Colonies^  Roman,  how  planted,  i.  58. 

Coionna^  hinory  of  the  Roman  family  of,  xii.  316. 

Colossus  of  Rhodes  some  account  of,  ix.  425. 

Columns  of  Hercoles,  their  situation,  i.  42. 

Comana,  the  rich  temple  of,  suppressed,  and  the  revenues  confiscated, 
by  the  Emperors  of  the  East,  iiu  76.- 

Combat y  judicial,  origin  of,  in  the  Salic  law,  vi.  351.  The  laws  of, 
accoiding  to  the  assize  of  Jerusalem,  xi.  96.  Apology  for  the 
practice  of,  3 1 9.  note^ 

Comets^  account  oi  those  which  appeared  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  vii. 

Commcntio/us,  his  disgraceful  warfare  against  the  Avar?,  viii.  2 02. 
Comfffodus^  Emperor,  his  cducaticm,  character,  and  reign,  i.  137. 
Comneniy  origin  of  the  family  of,  on  the  throne  of  Constantinople^  ix. 

74.     Its  extinction,  xii.  246.  «-  . 

Coftcrptim,  immaculate,  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  doctrine  of,  from 
'    whence  derivtd,  ix.  -266. 

Cfwcvlme,  according  to  the  Roman  civil  law,  explained,  viJi.  67. 
Conflagration f  general,  ideas  of  the  primitive  Christians  concerning,  ii. 

Conquest^  the  vanity  of^  not  so  justifiable  as  the  desire  of  spoil,  iv. 
297.     is  rather'  atchieved  by  art,  than  personal  valour,  vi.  42^ 

Conrad  III.  Eirperor,  engages  in  the  second  crusade,  xi.  105.  His 
disa^troii  sex pedit ion ,  1 1 3 . 

Conrad  of  Montfcrrat  defends  Tyre  against  Saladin,  xi.  14c.     Is  a$<* 

-    sassinatcd,  146.    .••:..' 

Constance^  treaty  of,  ix.  107. 

Consfans,  the  third  <on  of  Constantine  the  Great,  is  sent  to  govern 

•  the  vestetn  prc»vinccs  of  the  empliie,  iil.  118.  Division  of  the  em- 
pire among  him  and  his  brothers,  on  the  death  of  their  fatbtr,  i^^^ 

.  is  invaded  by  hts*  brother  Constantine,  J 46.  Is  killed,  on  the 
usurpation  of 'Magnentitis;  749.  Espoused  the  cause  of  Athana- 
sius  against  his-brother  Constantius,  368. « 

Constans  H.  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix.  13. 

ConstanttOy  Princes?,  grand-daughter  of  Constantine  the  Great^  is  cpr* 

'  lied  by  her  mother  to  tlic  csmp  of  the  usurper  Procopius,  iv.  247. 
Narrowly  escapes  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Quadi,  329.  Mar- 
ries the  Emperor  Gratian,  335. 

£cnstantSna^  daughter  of  Consuiitihe  the  Great,  and  widow  of  Han- 

^   •  .    ^  nibalianus, 
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nibajianus,  places  the  diadem  on 'the  head  of  the  general  VetraniO| 
iii.  150.  Is  married  to  Galius,  172*  Her  character,  173.  Dies, . 
179. 

Constantiay  widow  of  the  Eastern  Emperor  Maurice,  the  cruel  fate^of, 
and  her  daughters,  viii.  213. 

fynstantine  xhc  Great,  the  several  opinions  as  to  the  place  of  his  birth, 
ii*  190.  His  hi^mry,  291.  He  is  saluted  Emperor  by  the  British 
legions  on  the  death  of  his  father,  194.  Marries  Fausta  the 
daughter  of  Maximipn,  203.  Puts  Maximian  to  death,  212,  Ge«> 
neral  review  of  his  administration  in  Gaul,  215.  Undertakes  to 
deliver  Rome  from  the  tyranny  of  Maxentius,  220.  Defeats  Max- 
entius,  and  enters  Rome,  231.  His  alliance  with  Licimus,  237, 
Defeats  Licinius,  246,  248*     Peace  con(:luded  with  J^icinius,  249. 

.  His  laws,  25c.  Chastises  the  Goths,  2J4«.  Second  civil  war  with 
Licinius,.255. 

— — • — ,  Motives  which  induced  him  to  make  Byzantium  the  ca- 
pital of  his  empire,  iii.  3.  Declares  his  determination  to  spring 
trom  divine  command,  14.  Dc&poils  other  cities  of  their  ornaments 
to  decorate  his  new  capital,  19.  Ceremony  of  dedicating  his  new 
city,  29.  Form  of  civil  and  military  administration  established 
there,  3c,  Separates  the  civil  from  the  oiilitary  administration,  57. 
Corrupted  military  discipline,  50.  His  character,  99.  Account 
of  his  family,  104.  His  jealousy  of  his  son  Crispufi,  108.  Myste- 
'*.  rious  deaths >  of  Crispu^  and  Licinius,  iii.  His  repentance  and 
acts  of  atonement  inquired,  113.  His  sons  and  nephews,  115. 
Sends  them  to  superintend  the  several  provinces  of  the  empire,  iiS. 
As>ists  the  Sarmaaans,  and  provokes  the  Goths,^i23.  Reduces  the^ 
Goths  to  peace,  1 25.  His  death,  127.  Attempts  to  ascertain  Jthe  ^ 
date  of  his  conversion  to  Christjanity,  239,  His  Pagan  superstition, 
242.  Protects  the. Christians  in  Gaul,  243,  Publishes  the  edict 
of  Milan,  244*.  Motives  ^hich  recommended  the  Christians  to 
his  favour,  247.  Exhorts  his  subjects  *  to.  embrace  the  Christian 
profession,  252.  His  famous  standard,  t\it  JLabarvm^  desciibed,  257. 
His  celebrated  vision  previous  to  his  battle  with  Maxentius,  260. 
Story  of  the  miraculous  cross  in  the  air,  265.  His  conversion  ac- 
counted for,  from  natural  and  probable  causes,  268.  His  theolo- 
gical discourses,  269.     His  devotion  and  privileges,  271.     The 

'  delay  of  his  baptism  ^ accounted  for,  27  iz.  Is  commemorated  as  a 
saint  by  t})c  Greeks,  276.  His  edict  against  heretics,  307.  Fa- 
vours the  cause  of  Csecilian  again&t  Donatus,  311.  His  sensible 
letter  to  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  34 5. «  How  prevailed  on  to. 
ratify  the*  Nicenp  creed,  347.  His  levity  in  religion,  349. 
Granted  a  toleration  to  his  Pagan  subjects,  405.  His  reform  of 
Pagan  abuses,  ibid.  Was  associated  with  the  Heathen  Deities 
after  his  death,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  409*  His  discovery  of 
the  holy  sepulchre,  iv.  loo. 

Publication  of  '  is  fictitious  donation  to  the  bishops  of 


Rome,  ix.  159*     Fabulous  interdiction  of  marriage  with  strangers-, 

ascribed  to  him,  x.  1 29. 
Constaniittc  H.  the  son  of  Constantine  the  Great,  is  sent  to  preside 
W  over 
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over  Gaul,  ill.  iiBv  Division  of  the  empire  among  bim  and  bis 
brothers  on  the  death  of  their  father,  133.  Invades  bis  brother 
Constance,  and  is  killed,  1 46. 

Conjtamtine  HI.  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  tx«  lo. 

CoiuUuUine  IV.  Pogonatus,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix.  T5. 

ConrtatUine  V.  Copronymus,  Emperor  of  Consiantinople,  ix.  26.  Fates 
of  his  five  sons,  30.  Revolt  of  ArtavasdeS,  and  troubles  on  ac- 
count of  image-wofship,  128,  129.     Abolishes  the  monkish  order^ 

Comtaniine  VL  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix.  31. 

Consiantine  VII.  Porphyrogenitus,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix,  57* 
Hts  cautions  against  discovering  the  secret  of  the  Greek  fire,  x.  17. 
Accoimt  of  his  works,  94.  Their  imperfections  pointed  out,  96* 
His  account  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Byzantine  court,  127.  Justi- 
fies the  marriage  of  bis  son  with  the  princess  Bertha  of  France^ 
1 53. 

Con s f ant fnt  Will,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix.  59. 

Constanthti  IX.  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix.  67. 

Constantine  X.  Monomachus,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix.  7  2. 

Conttantine  XL  Ducas,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix.  77. 

Constaniim  Palscologus,  the  last  of  the  Greek  Emperors,  his  reign, 
xii.  175. 

Constaniim  Syivanus^  founder  of  the  Paulicians,  his  death,  x.  175. 

Constantine^  a  private  soldier  in  Britain,  elected  Emperor  for  the  sake 
of  his  name,  v.  229.  He  reduces  Gaul  and  Spain,  23 1,  342.  His 
reduction  and  death,  343. 

Constantine^  general  under  Belisarius  in  Italy,  bis  death,  vii.  247. 

Constantinople^  its  situation  described,  with  the  motives  which  induced 
Constantine  the  Great  to  make  this  city  the  capital -of  his  empire, 
iir.  3.  Its  local  advantages,  12.  Its  extent,  15.  Progress  of  the 
work,  18.  Principal  edifices,  20.  How  furnished  with  inhabitants, 
24.  Privileges  granted  to  it,  26.  Its  dedication,  28.  Review  of 
the  new  form  of  civil  and  military  administration  established 
there,  30.  Is  allotted  to  Constantine  the  Younger,  in  the  di- 
vision of  the  empire,  on  the  Empcror?s  death,  133.  Violent^ 
contests  there  between  the  rival  bisbops,  Paul  and  Macedonius, 
392.  Bloody  ehgagement  between  the  Athanasians  and  Arians 
on  the  removal  of  the  body  of  Constantine,  395.  Triumphant 
'entry  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  iv.  36.  The  senate  of,  allowed 
the  isame  powers  and  honours  as  that  at  Rome,  54.  Arrival 
of  Valcns,  as  Enrperbr  of  the  East,  24  2.*    Revolt  of  Procopius, 

,  Continued  the  principal  scat  of  the  Arian  heresy,  during 
the  reigns  of  Constantius  and  Valens,  v.  17.  1«  purged  from  Ari- 
anism  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  22.  Council  df,  26.  Is  en- 
riched by  the  bodies  of  saints  and  martyrs,  125.  Insurrection 
against  Gainas  and  his  Arian  Gotl:s,  395.  Persecution  of  the 
archbishop  St  Cbryspstom,  404.  Popular  tumults  on  his  ac- 
count, 406.     Earthquake  there,  vi,  53. 

■     ■■     ,  The  city  and  Eastern  empire  distracted  by  the  factiolis 
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of  the  circus,  vii.  77.  Foundation  of  the  church  of  St  Sophia,  Ii6. 
Other  churches  erected  there  bj  Justinian,  1 22.  Triumph  of  £e« 
lisarius  over  the  Vandals,  194.  The  walls  of,  injured  by  an  carth« 
quake,  402.  State  of  the  armies  under  the  Emperor  Maurice, 
303.  The  armies  and  city  revolt  against  him,  207.  Deliverance 
of  the  ci^y  from  the  Persians  and  Avars,  243.  Religious  war  about 
the  Trisagion,  314. 

Constantinofic^  Prospectus  of  the  remaining  history  of  the  Eastern  em- 
pire, ix.  J.  Summary  review  of  the  ^vc  dynasties  of  the  Greek 
empire,  109.  Tumults  in  the  city  to  oppose  tbe  destruction  of 
images,  128.  Abolition  of  the  monkish  order  by  Constantine,  I30« 
First  siege  of,  by  the  Saracens,  x.  2.  Second  siege  by  the  Saracens, 
j8. .  Review  of  the  provinces  of  the  Greek  empire  in  the  tenth  cen« 
tury,  99.  Riches  of  the  city  of  Constantinople,  1 1 2.  The  Impe« 
rial  palace  of,  114.  Officers  of  state,  121.  Military  character  of 
the  Greeks,  140.  The  name  and  character  of  Romans,  supported 
to  the  last,  i^^.  Decline,  and  revival  of  literature,  156.  The 
city  menaced  by  the  Turks,  2i4>.  Account  of  the  Varangians, 
222.     Naval  expeditions  of  the  Russians  against  the  city,  228. 

yi'    '  ,  Origin   of  the   separation  of  the  Greek   and   I«atin 

.  churches,  xi.  J  69.  Massacreof  the  Latins,  180.  Invasion  of  the 
Greek  empire,  and  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  crusaders, 
208.  The  city  taken,  and  Isaac  Angelus  restored,  217.  Part  of 
the  city  burnt  by  the  Latins,  222.  Second  siege  of  the  city  by 
the  Latbs,  226.  Is  pillaged,  23 1.  Account  of  the  statues  de- 
stroyed, 238.  Partition  of  the  Greek  empire  by  the  French  and 
Venetians,  243.  The  Greeks  rise  against  their  Latin  conquerors, 
258.  The  city  retaken  by  the  Greeks,  284.  The  suburb  of 
Galata  assigned  to  the  Genoese,  390.  Hostilities  between  the 
Genoese  and  the  Emperor^  394.  How  the  city  escaped  the  Mo- 
guls, 428.  Is  besieged  by  the  Sultan  Amurath  II.  xii.  ^6.  Is 
compared  with  Rome,  141.  Is  besieged  hy  Mahomet  II.  Sultan 
of  the  Turks,  200.  Is  stormed  and  taken,  231.  Becomes  the 
capital  pf  the  Turkish  empire,  243. 

fonttantius  Chlorus^  governor  of  Dalmatia,  was  intended  to  be  adopted 
by  the  Emperor  Carus,  in  the  room  of  his.  vicious  son  Carinus, 
ii.  100.  Is  associated  as  Csesar  by  Diocletian  in  his  administration, 
J 1 8.  Assumes  the  title  of  Augustus,  on  the  abdication  of  Dio- 
cletian, 1 86.  His  death,  193.  Granted  a  toleration  to  the  Chri- 
stians, 479. 

ConstatUhif^  the  second  son  of  Constantine  the  Great,  his  education, 
iii.  XI 6.  Is  s^nt  to  govern  the  Eastern  produces  of  the  empire, 
118.  Seizes  Constantinople  on  the  death  of  his  father,  137.  Con- 
spires the  deaths  of  his  kinsmen,  133.  IMvision  of  the  empire 
among  him  and  his  brothers,  iUd,  Restores  Chosroes,  King  of 
Armenia,  138.  Battle  of  Singara  with  Sapor,  King  of  Persia,  140. 
Rejects  the  offers  of  M^ignenrius  and  Vetranio,  on  the  plea  of  a 
vision,  152.  His  oratibn  to  the  Illyrian  troops  at  the  interview 
with  Vetranio,  154.  Defeats  Magnentius  at  the  Battle  of  Mursa, 
\§Q0     His  councils  governed  by  eunuchs,  x68.     Education  of 

hi« 
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Kis  cott&ins  Gallus  and  Julian,  171.  Disgrace  and' death  of  Gallus, 
179.  Sends  for  Julian  to  court,  186.  Invests  him  with  the  title 
of  Caesar,  x88.  Visits  Rome,  191*  Presents  an  obelisk  to  that 
citj,  195.  The  Quadia^  and  Sarmatian  wars,  ibidm  .His  Persian 
pegociation,  2cc.  Mismanagement  of  affairs  in  the  East,  211. 
Favours  the  Arians,  351.  His  religious  character  bj  Aoomianus 
the  historian,  352.  His  restless  endeavours  to  establish  an  uni- 
formity of  Christian  doctrine,  354.  Athanasius  driven  into  exile 
by  the  council  of  Antioch,  364*  Is  intimidated  by  his  brother 
Constance,  and  invites  Athanasius  back  again,  368.  His  severe 
treatment  of  those  bishops  who  refused  to  concur  in  deposing  Atha- 
nasius, 374,  His  scrupulous  orthodoxy,  377.  His  <:autious  con- 
duct in  expelling  Athanasius  from  Alexandria,  378.  His  strenuous 
efforts  to  seixe  his  person,  382,  Athanasius  writes  invectives  to 
expose  his  character,  387.  Is  constrained  to  restore  Liberius, 
bishop  of  Rome,  391.  Supports  Macedonius,  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  counienances  his  per^cutions  of  the  Catholics  and 
Novatians,  396,  397.  His  conduct  towards  his  Pagan  subjects, 
407.  Envies  the  tame  of  Julian,  iv.  3,  Recals  the  legions  from 
Gaul,  4^  Negociations  between  him  and  Julian,  19.  His  prepa- 
rations to  oppose  Julian,  32.     His  death  and  character,  34,  ^^. 

ConstatUius^  general,  relieves  the  British  Emperor  Constantine,  when 
besieged  in  Aries,  v«  343,  His  character  and  victories,  344.  His 
marriage  with  Placidia,  and  death,  vi.  2. 

Cwstantius^  secretary  to  Attila,  King  of  the  Huns,  ^  his  matrimonial 
negociation  at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  vi.  66. 

Consul^  the  office  of,  explained,  i,  103.  Alterations  tlus  office  under- 
went under  the  Emperors,  and  when  Constantinople  became  the 
seat  of  empire,  iii,  35.  The  office  of,  suppressed  by  the  Emperor 
Justinian,  vii.  152,  Is  now  sunk  into  a  commercial  agent,  xii, 
279. 

Contracts^  the  Roman  laws  respecting,  vili.  84. 

Copis  of  Egypt,  brief  history  of,  viii.  360. 

Corinth^  reviving  as  a  Roman  colony,  celebrates  the  Isthmian  games, 
under  the  Emperor  Julian,  iv.  $$^  The  Isthmus  of,  fortified  by 
the  Emperor  Justinian,  viL  ia8. 

Cornwall  reduction  of,  by  the  Saxons,  vi.  388. 

Coronary  gold,  nature  of  those  offerings  to  the  Roman  Emperors,  ii^ 

95; 

Corvinusj  Matthias,  King  of  Hungary,  his  character,  xii.  167. 
Cosmos  Indicopleustes,  account  of  his  Christian  tqpography,  yii,  ioc« 

wtte,  viii.  343.  noU* 
Cosmo  of  Medicis,  his  character,  xii*  136. 
Councils  and  synods  of 

Aiitioch,  iii.  364*  ' 

Aries,  iii.  371. 

Basil,  xii,  93. 

C^sarea,  iii.  361* 

Carthage,  vi.  283.  vii.  187. 

Cimmlt 
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CouncHs  and  synods  of 

Chalcedon,  V.  405;  viii.303. 
Clermont,  xf.  8.  • 
Constance,  xii.  86.  92.  375. 

Constantinople,  v.  26.  viii.  327.  333.  Ix.  125.  xu  175. 
Ephesus,  viii.  288.  Jd*    . 
Fcrrara,  xii.  I03,  • 

'  Florence,  xii.  105. 
Frankfort,  ix.  1 68. 
Lyons,  vi.  325.  xi.  276:  334. 

Milan,  iii.  372.  \ 

Nice,  iii.  332.  ix.  164. 
Pisa,  xi.  92. 
Placentia,  xi.  5. 
Rimini,  iii.  343. 
Sardica,  iii.  366. 
Toledo,  vi.  300. 304.  378. 
Tyre,  iii.  361. 
County  great  difference  between  the  ancient  and  modem  application  of 
.  this  title,  iii.  58.     By  whom  6rst  invented,  ibid.     Of  the  sacred, 
largesses,  under  Constantine  the  Great^  his  office,  74.     Of  the  do- 
mestics in  the  Eastern  empire,  his  office,  77. 
Ceurtenay,  history  of  the  family  of,  xi.  294. 
CrtUetUiut^  consul  of  Rome,  his  vicissitudes,  and  disgraceful  death,  ix. 

203. 
Creiej  the  isle  of,  subdued  by  the   Saracens,  x.  58.     Is  recovered 
by  Nicephoras  Phocas,  86.     Is  purchased  by  the  Venetians,  xL 

?49- 
Crimes^  how  distinguished  by  the  penal  laws  of  the  Romans,  viii.  98. 

Crispus^  son  of  Constantine  the  Great,  is  declared  Csesar,  ii.  249.  - 
Distinguishes  his  valour  against  the   Franks  and  Alemanni,  2  ^3^ 
Forces  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont,  and  defeats  the  fleet  of  Li- 
ciniusi  260.      His  character,   iii.  lo6.      His   mysterious  death,  ^ 
III. 

Crisfus,  the  Patrician,  marries  the  daughter  of  Phocas,  and  contri- 
butes to  depose  him,  viii.  214.     Is  obliged  to  turn  monk,  217. 

Croatia f  account  of  the  kingdom  of,  x.  198. 

Crojs^  the  different  sentiments  entertained  of  this  instrument  of  punisli- 
ment,  by  th^  Pagan  and  Christian  Jlbmans,  iii.  256.  The  famous 
standard  of,  in  the  army  of  Constantine  the  Great,  described^  2jS. 
His  visions  of,  260,  265.  The  holy  sepulchre  and  cross  of  Christ 
discovered,  iv.  loi.  The  cross  of  Christ  undiminished  by  distri- 
bution to  pilgrims,  1 02.  ^ 

Crown  of  thorns,  its  transfer  from  Constantinople  to  Paris,  xi.  278. 

Crowns^  mural  and  obsidional,  the  distinction  between,  iv.  176. 
noh. 

Crusade^  the  first  resolved  on  at  the  council  of  Clermont,  xi.  lo. 
Inquiry  into  the  justice  of  tb^  holy  war,  1 2.  Examinatioi^  into 
the  private  motives  of  the  crusaders,  ao.  Departure  of  the  cru- 
sadersy  24.     Account  of  the  chiefs,  30.     Their  march  to  Con- 

stantinople. 
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rtantinople,  4»-  ILeww  of  thnr  numbers  53.  Tbeytdcefertj 
Vo  Battle  of  Doryteum,  6:>.  They  take  Antiocfa,  64.  Their 
Ai^r^iset  60.  Axe  leUeTcd  by  the  discovery  of  the  holy  lance, 
?r  a?ee  and  conquest  of  JerusaUu.,  81.  Godfrey  of  BooiUon 
S^KiigofJemsatan,  86.  The  ^cond  cnis«le,  105.  The 
cnwders  iU  treated  by  the  Greek  Emperors,  109.  The  third 
^nMde.  140.  Siege  of  Acre,  142.  Fourth  and  fifth  ctuades, 
ZT  sirth  Crusade,  158.  Seventh  crus«le.  163.  Recaptub- 
tM«'of  the  fourth  crusade,  197.    General  consequences  of  the  cro- 

tJriAhi  tbc 'city  of,  plundered  by  the  Romans,  i.  334.     Its  sitoation 
described,  iv.  1 78.     Julian  declines  the  siege  of  that  citj,  185-   Is 
sacked  by  the  Saracens,  ix.  368. 
tublai  Emperor  of  China,  his  character,  xi.  426. 
r«rc^^f  ^^  o®"  ^*^^'  ^^  ^"^^  Emperors,  x.  121.- 
C^,  duties  of,  imposed  by  Augustus,  i.  26 1.  ^ 

cJTof  indiclions,  the  origm  of,  uac^,  and  how  now  employed,  m. 

rf2t^",'bi>hop  of  Carthage,  his  history  and  martyrdom,  u.  428. 
^Lu,  the  kingdom  of.  bestowed  on  the  house  of  Lusignan,  by  Rich- 

2xdl'  of  England,  xi.  183. 
Cfretie  the  Gicck  colonics  there  finally  exterminated  byGhosroes  U, 

Kinff  of  Persia,  viii.  222.  '  ^ 

Onoirx,  an  obscure  fugitive,  is  set  up  by  Sapor,  the  Peman  moriaicU, 

IS  Emperor  of  Rome.  i.  437.  ,    .        ^         5       » 

Cvri/  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  bis  pomprtis  felatioh  of  a  AiFraculons  ap- 

pearancc  of  a  celestial  cross,  iii.  351.     His  ambiguous  cbaractcr, 

r»^*  P°  march  of  Alcxaftdra,  his  Kfc  and  character,  viii.  276.  Con- 
demns  the  heresy  of  Nestorius.  287.  Procures  the  decision  of  the 
council  of  Ephesus  against  Nestorius,  289.     His  court-mtngucs, 

CtSui  how  it  escaped  dettruction  from  the  Goths^  i.  428.  J'f 
length  ruined  by  them,  425.  The  iskod  and  city  of,  scixed  by  the 
usurper  Procopius,  iv.  247. 

D 

Dacta.  conquest  of,  by  the  Emperor  Trajan,  i.  8.  Its  sitttttion,  37. 
Is  over  rim  by  the  Goths,  397-     It  resigned  to  them  by  Aurehan, 

Dm^I  supposed  to  be  the  authors  and  objects  of  Pagan  idolatry,  by 
the  primitive  Christians,  ii.  288.  .       .     .         „ 

Dagisteus,  general  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  besieges  Petra,  vu.  331. 
Commands  the  Hum  in  Italy,  under  Narses,  383.^ 

Diamherf,  aichbishop  of  Pisa,  installed  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  xi.  89. 

Dalmatia,  described,  i.  36.    Produce  of  a  silver  mine  there,  259.  note. 

Da/maiius^nt^htvir  of  ConStanrine  the  Great,  is  created  Caesar,  111.  no. 

^     Is  sent  to  govern  the  Gothic  frontier,  118.     Is  cruelly  destroyed 

by  Constantius,  132. 
^  Damascus^ 
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Damascus,  siege  of,  by  the  Saracens,  ix.  385.  The  city  reduced  botli 

/  by  storm  and  by  treaty,  394.      Remarks  on  Hughes's  tragedy 

•     of  this  siege,  397.  note.     Taken  and  destroyed  by  Tamerlane,  xii* 

Damascus y  bishop  of  Rome,  edict  of  Valentiaian  addressed  to  him,  to 

restrain  the  crafty  avarice  of  the   Roman  clergy,  iv.  271.     His 

bloody  contest  with  Ursinus  for  the  Episcopal  dignity,  274. 
Dames,  the  Arab,  his  gallant  enterprise  against  the  castle  of  Aleppo^ 

ix.  416. 
Damistta  is  taken  by  Louts  IX.  of  France,  %u  160. 
Damopbilus^  archbishop  of  Constantinople,  resigns  his  see,  rather  than 

subscribe  the  Nicenc  Creed,  v.  23. 
Dandaloy  Henry,  Doge  of  Venice,  his  character,  xi.  195.     Is  made 

despot  of  Romania,  248. 
Daniel,^^%t  bishop  of  Winchester,  his  instructions  to  St  £oni£ace,  for 

the  conversion  of  infidels,  vi.  273. 
Danielif,  a  Grecian  matron,  her  presents  to  the   Emperor^  Basil,  k, 

108.  Her  visit  to  him  at  Constantinople,  117.  Her  testament,  i  v8. 
Danuhcy  course  of  the  river,  and  the  provinces  of,  described,  u  35* 
Z)i7/iji^,  the  sacred  grove  and  temple  of,  at  Antioch,  described,  iv. 

118.     Is  converted  to  Christian  purposes  by  Gall  us,  and  restored 

to  the  Pagans  by  Julian,  I2ry  122*     The  temple  burned,  123. 
Dara^  the  fortification  of,  by  Justinian,  described,  vii.  139.     The  de- 
molition of,  by  the  Persians,  prevented  by  peace,  308.     Is  taken 

by  Chosroes,  King  of  Persia,  viii.  175, 
Bartus,  his  scheme  for  connecting  the  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia, 

iii.  6, 
Darkness,  p;:acternatural,  at  the  time  of  the  passion,  is  unnoticed  by 

heathen  philosophers  and  historians,  ii.  379. 
Dastagardf  the  Persian  royal  seat  of,  plundered  by  the  Emperor  He- 

raclius,  viii.  250. 
Datianus,  governor  of  Spain,  yields  ready  obedience  to  the  Imperial 

.edicts  against  the  Christians,  ii.  478. 
Datius,  bishop  of  Milan,  instigates  the  revolt  of  the  Ligurians  to  Jus- 
tinian, vii.  242,  243.     Escapes  to  Constantinople  on  the  taking  of 

Milan,  by  the  Burgundians,  250. 
Debtors,  insolvent,  cruel  punishment  of,  by  the  law  of  the  twelve 

tables,  viii.  92. 
Decemvirs,  review  of  the  la  wis  of  their  twelve  tables,  viii*  6.     These  . 

laws  superseded  by  the  perpetual  edict,  x6.     Severity  of,  9c. 
Decitts,  his  exaltation  to  the  empire,  i.  385,  324.    Was  a  persecutor 

of  the  Ciiristians,  452. 
Decufions,  in  the  Roman  empire,  arc  severely  treated  by  the  Imperial 

laws,  iii.  84. 
Deification  of  the  Roman  Emptors,  how  this  species  of  idolatry  was 

introduced,  i.  iii. 
DelcUorSy  are  encouraged  bythe  Emperor  Commodus,  to  gratify  his 

hatred  of  the  senate,  i.  141,     Are  suppressed  by,Fertinax,  162. 
Delphi^  the  sacred  ornaments  of  the  temple  of,  removed  to  Cpnstanti* 

nopJc  by  Constantine  the  Great,  iii«  22.  n9te. 

Dimocracj^ 
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DmocrSuy^  a  ft>rm  o^  govemmdtt  uiifaroarsbU  tP'gfedArii  tit  m  Ufg^ 
state,  i.  54.  ^  •: 

DemoJtheties^  governor  of  Csesarea.ftiv  gal&tit  defence  agauiity  ai|d  fr^ 
roic  escape  from,  Sjipor,  King  of  Persia,  i;  4^9.' 

Deogra/iqsl  bUhop    bi  Carthage,  humjmely  siitcoowHirf  bdpi^Tes 
brought  from  Rome  by  Gensciic,  King  of  the  Vandals,  vi.  154;  •• 

ZWtfr  the  Saracen,  his  eharr«rteT,  rx.  389:  ..»•-*» 

Uetiderlas^  the  last  King  of  the  Lombards,  conquered  by  CbaflemagM>'' 
ix.  J'jr.  * 

Dftpoi^  nature  of  that  title  in  the  Greek  empire,  x.  xii.  •*     * 

Despotism  originates  in  superstition,  i.  362.  note. 

Diafiiai  assumed  bj  Diocletian,  what,  ii.  165. 

Diamonds ^  the  art  of  cutting  them,  unknown  to  the  ancve^s,  %l  262: 
note. 

DiJius  Julianus  purchases  the  linperial  dignity  at  a  public  acn^fiorr,  H^ 
172. 

Dioceses  of  the  Roman  eftiptre,  their  number  and  govenmient,  21^149. 

Diocletujfi^  the  manner  of  Ilia  military  election  to  the  empire,  ii.  109. 
His  birth  and  character,  ii2.  Takes  Max^mian  for  hss  09Ueiig4se^. 
115.  Associate*  :is  Caesara,  Galerius,  and  Constanttus  Chkxmay 
ii8.  His  triumph  in  cmij unction  u it h  Maxtmian,  156.  Fb^a 
bis  court  at  the  city  of  Nicodcmia,  T59U  Abdicates  tiie  emptae, 
170.  Parallel  between  iiun  and  the  Emperor-  Charles  V*  i7Jrw 
Passes  his  life  in  retirement  at  Salona,  I74.  His  impartiild  behcu* 
viour  towards  the  Christians,  458.  Causes  that  produced  the  per- 
secution of  the  Christians  lindef  bit  reign,  460. 

Dion  Cassiut  the  historian,  screened  from  the  fury  of  t^e  soldiers^  by 
the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus,  i;  250.' 

Dioscorus^  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  his  outrageous  behaviour  at  the 
second  council  of  Ephesus,  viii,  3^1.  Is  deposed  by  the  coimcil  o£- 
Chalcedon,  306.    -  , 

Disahul,  great  khan  of  the  Turks,  his  receiption  of  the  ambassadors  of 
lustinian,  vii,  295. 

Divorce^  the  liberty  an^^abuse  of,  by  the  RonMca  law^,  viii.  6o«     LI-~ 
mitation^  of,  -65.  • 

Docctesy  their  peculiar  tenets,  iii.  319,  viii.  265.     Deri^atioa  ofi  their 
namtf ,  iii/  3^0.  tio9ei 

Dominic^  St  Loricatus,  his  fortitude  in  flagellation,  \u  17. 

Dominus^  wherf  fhis  epithet  was  applied  to  the  Roman  Emperors,  \u 

Domiiiaus  Emperor,  his  l!reatment:of  luf^kiosixsei)  Fla^ius  .Sabinos,  and 

Flavius  Clemens,  ii.  41 5,  .:    •.. . 

DmtttMy  the  OrilJntal  prefeet^'ns  sent  Jsy  the  £mf>eror  Constantius^o 

reform  the  state  of  the  East,  then  oppressed  by  Callus,  iii;  476. 

Is  put  to  death  thcrcy  i'77.  *  ■     ,     ' '' 

Donatus^  his  contest  with  Caecilian  for  the  see  bfC&tthage,wtSj'309. 

History  of  the  schism  of  tiie  Donattsta,  31JV  i)9^^    iPerf^utliovi  of. 

the  Donatists  by  the  Emperor  Honornu^  vi.  .16;        ^     ^\      '    f  1 
DoryUum^  battle  of,  tsttween  Sultan.  Stilim an  ;and;ath«*ijrslomsa€Ur$,r 

xi.  6a.  ..  .^ .  ;  H. 

'  Difxo/tj^, 
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Doxo/egjf  1m>w  introdaced  in  the  churcb*  service,  snd  how  perverted, 

ill.  3i(^* 
Dramatic  represaitations  at  jR^ome,  a  character  of^  v«  285. 
Dreams^  the  popular  opinion  of  the  preternatural  origin  of,  favourable 

to  that  of  Constantine^  previous  to  his  ba\tle  with  Maxentius, 

ill.  262. 
Dromedaty^  extraordinary  speed  of  this  animal,  ii.  42.  note. 
£)romoms  of  the  Greek  empire,  described,  x.  137,  138. 
Druiiis^  their  power  in  Gaul  suppressed  by  the  Emperors  Tiberius 

and  Claudius,  i.  52. 
Druses  of  mount  Libanus,  a  character  of,  x.  380.  note.  .  ^ 

DyJbe^  derivation  of  that  title,  and  great  change  in  the  modem  from 

the  ancient  application  of  it,  iii.  58. 
Dvra%%9^  siege  of,  by  Robert  Guiscard,  x.  288.     Battle  of,  between 

him  and' the  Greek  Emperor  Alexius,  294. 

E- 

Earthquake,  an  extraordinary  one  over  great  part  of  the  Romaif  em- 
pire, iv.  338.  Account  of  those  that  happened  in  the  reign  of 
Justinian,  vii.  417; 

East  India^  the  Roman  commercial  intcscourse  with  that  region,  i«  88* 
Commodities  of,  taxed  by  Alexander  Severus,  262. 

Ebionites.y  account  of  that  sect,  ii.  279*  ^ 

"'  ',  A  confutation  of  their  errors,  supposed,  by  the  primitive  fa- 
thers, to  be  a  particular  object  in  the  writings  of  St  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, iii.  316. 

-,.  Their  ideas  of  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  viii.  261* 


EccUsiastes,  the  book  of,  why  not  likely  to  be  the  production  of  King 
Solomon,  vii.  195. 110/^. 

Ecc/esiatiua/ ^nd  civil  powers,  distinguished  by  the  fathers  of  the 
Christian  church,  iii.  282.    « 

Ecdicius,  son  of  the  Emperor  Avitus,  his  gallant  Conduct  in  Gaul,  vi. 
207. 

Ectbesis  of  the  Emperor  Heraclius,  viii.  331. 

Edda^  of  Iceland,  the  system  of  mythology  in,  i.  390* 

Edecon^  is  sent  from  Attila,  King  of  the  Huns,  as  his  ambassador  to 
the  Emperor  Theodosius  the  Younger,  vi.  68.  Engages  in  a  pro- 
posal to  assassinate  Attila,  80.  His  son  Odoacer,  the  first  Barbarian 
King  of  Italy,  224. 

Edessa,  the  purest  dialect  of  the  Syriac  language  spoken  there,  i.  335. 
note.  The  property  of  the  Christians  there  confiscated  by  the  Em- 
peror Julian,  for  the.  disorderly  conduct  of  the  Arians,  iv.  129. 
Revolt  of  the  Roman  troops  there,  viii.  205.  Account  of  the 
school  of,  339.  History  of  the  famous  image  there,  ix.  118.  The 
city  and  principality  of,  seized  by  Baldwin  the  crusader,  xi.  63,  Is 
retaken  by  Zenghi,  122.     The  Counts  of,  295. 

Edict  of  Milan,  published  by  Constantine  the  Great,  iii.  244. 

Edicts  of  the  praetors  of  Rome,  under  the  republic,  their  nature  and 
^       tendency,  viii.  13. 

Edom^  why  that  name  was  applied  to  the  Roman  empire  by  the  Jews, 
ii.  387.  note. 
Vol.  XII.  Ilh  Edrijites 


t^driii^^  \\i^  Saraccjj  dynasty- ^,  x.. 8q, »,    .  ^ ,.. 

Eilward  I,  of  England,  his  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  xi.  165- 
JEgiJms,  his  chatacter  and  revolt  in  G^ui,  vi.  185.     l;ii#:«Qi^  %agnHs» 

-%>/',  general  description  of,  i.  40..  Th«  sijqperstjitJQOS  o^  wjth.diffi- 
cpl :y  tolerated  at  Rome,  52.  Amount  of  its  revenues^  257.;  .Pub- 
lic wcrks  ejieculed  the^e  by  Pii^bu^,  ti.  S9» .  Coiviiict  of  J>i«(cUjdaa 
il^esre,  134.    *Prog^re$s  of  Cbiistianity  there»  363.  ,.,. . 

,  Edict  of  the  Emperor  Val^ns,  to  |'«str;^in  the  number  pf  recluse 

monks  thpre,  iv.  270.  ,-.     ^, 

.  — ♦^,  Tbe  worship  of  Serapis,  how  jntirpduc^  thtrp,-iv*.iiQ8t  His 
temple,  and. the  Alexandrian  library  , destroyed  by  bishop  Theo- 
philus,  III,  i  1 2.     Origin  of  monkish  >|nst]tutipns  in,  vi,  24 1» 

— **-,  Great  supplies  of  wbe%t  furnished  by^  for  the  city  pC  Constan- 
tinople, in  the  time  of  JustiniaQ|  yii,  ^88.  £cclesiasMc.al  hist^ty  of, 
yiii»  360.  . 

-  M  ,  ^  Reduced  by  the  Saracens,  v.  427.  Capture  of  A.le^ndria9,435« 
Administration  of,  443;     Description  of,  by  AmroU,  4^5. 

— ,  'the  Egyptians  take  JcritsaleM  from  the  Turks,  xif  77.  Egypt 
conquered  by  the  Turks,  125.  Government  of  the  Msunalukes 
ther<i,  164. 

Elagahalus  is  declared  Emperor  by  the  troops  at  itmesa^i;  ^^9^  Was 
the  £r^t  Roman  who  u  ore  garments  of  pwe  silk,  vii.  92.  ^ 

Elephaxiii^  inquiry  ii^to  the  number  of,  brought  into  the  field  by  the 
ancient  princes  of  the  East,  i,  337,  no/f.  With  what  view,  intro- 
duced in  the  drcus  at  Rome  in  the  first  Punic  war,  ii^  103^ 

E/eusmian  mysteries,  why  tolerated  by  the  Emperor  Valcntinian,  iv» 
264. 

EU%akih^  Queen  of  j^ngland,  the  political  use  she  made  of  the  na* 
tional  pulpits,  iii.  331.  noU. 

Emigratim  of  the  t|ncient  porthexn  nations,  the  nature- and  motives  of, 
examined,  i.  360. 

Emferorfoi  Rome,  a  review  of  their  constitutions,  viii,  16^  Their 
legislative  po\yer,  18.     Their  rescripts,  19, 

'■  I  ■■,  Of  Germany,  their  limited  powjers,  ix^  208.  Of  Cons  tan* 
tinople,  their  pomp  and  luxurjr,  x,  iij.  Officers  pf  the.  palace, 
stat^t  and  army,  ]2ii  -  Adoration  of  the  Emperor,  mode  o^  124. 
Their  public  appearance,  i26.  Their  despotic  power,  134*  Their 
navy,  136.     They  retain  the  name  of  Roip'Jns  to  the  last*  15 j. 

Empire^  Roman  division  of,  into  the  ^ast  and  West  empjrcs,  by  Valen* 
tinian,  iv.  24^.     Extinction  of  the  Western  etopire,  vi.  224. 

Entamfment^  Roman,  described,  i.  25. 

Ennodlus^  the  servile  flatterer  of  Theodoric  the  Ostrog^^tb  King  of 
Italy,  is  made  bishop  of  Pavia,  vii.  16.  noU, 

Epagathus^  leader  of  the  mutinous  praetorians,  who  murdered,  their 
prjsei^ect  Ulpian,  punished  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus,  i« 

Ephesus^  the  famous  temple  of  Diana  at,  destroyed  by  th^  Qoths,  i. 

433^«     Council  of,  viij.  288.     Episcopal  riots  there,  ^91. 
Epuun^^\k%\t%^^^  to  his  philosophical  disciples  at  Athens,  vii^  146. 
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j^tnf^,  despots  of^  on  the  diimemberMeot  of  the  'Gir^ek  eii^fe,  sii. 

Equaiuff  master-general  of  the  lUyrian  frontier,  is  defeated  by  the 
Sarmatiansy  iv*  330.  , 

Erasmus y  his  merit  as  a  reformer,  x*  192. 

Essenians^  their  distinguishing  tenets  and  "practices,  ii.  362, 

Encbmsi^  a  knotty  subject  to  the  first  reformerV,  x.  iSp, 
J  Eudes^  Duke  of  Aquitain,  repels  the  ifirst  Saracen  invasion  of  France^  ' 
X.  20.     Implores  the  aid  of  Charles  Martel,   24.     Recovers  his 
dukedom,  27. 

Eudociaj  her  birth,  character,  and  marriage  with  the  Emperor  Theo* 
do'sius  the  Younger,  v.  421.     Her  disgrace  and  death,  .4-25.  '  ' 

Eudoxia^  her  marriage  with  the  Emperor  Arcadius,  iii.  148.  Stimu« 
lates  him  to  give  up  his  favourite  Eutropius,  390.  Persecutes  St 
Chrysostom,  405.     Her  death  and  character,  41  x. 

pudoxia^  the  daughter  of  Theodosius  the  Younger,  is  betrothed  to  the 
young  Emperor  Valentinian  HI.  of  the  West,  vi.  7.  Her  charac- 
ter^ 140.  Is  married  to  the  Emperor  Maximus,  149.  ^  Invites 
Genserio,  King  of  the  Vandals,  to  Italy,  150. 

Eudoxus^  bishop  of  Constantinople,  baptises  the  Emperor  Valetis,  iv. 

Eugentus  the  Rhetorician  is  made  Empepr  of  the  West  by  Arbogastes 

the  Frank,  v.  78.     Is  defeated  apd  killed  by  Theodosius,  84. 
Eugentus  IV.  Pope,  his  contest  with  the  council  of  Basil,  xii^  93. 

Procures  a  re>'Union  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches,  1 11,  112. 

Forms  a  league  Against  the  Turks,  154.     Revolt  of  the  Roman 

citizens  against  him,  378. 
Eumenius  the  Orator,  some  account  of,  ii.  182. 110/^. 
Eunapius  the  Sophist,  his  character  of  monk's,  and  of  the  objects  of 

their  worship,  v.  123,  124.  1 

Eunomians,  punishment  of,'  by  the  edict  of  the  ^Emperor  Theodosius 

against  heretics,  v.  33.       < 
Eunuchs^  enumerated  in  the  list  of  Eastern  commOdkies  imt»>rted  and 

taxed  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus,  i.  262;     They  infest  the 

palace  of  the  third  Gordian,  307'. 
*'      ,  Their  ascendancy  in  the  Court  of  Constantius,  iii.- 168;  Why 

they  favoured  the  Arians,  350.  note,     Pirocure  the  banishment  of 

Liberius,  bishop  of  Rome,  390. 
'  -,  A  conspiracy  of,  disappoint  the  schemes   of  lUi&nss,  and 

marry  the  Emperor  Areadius  to  Eudoxia,  v.  147.     They  distract 

the  court  of  the  Emperor  Honorius,   361.     And  govern  that  of 

Arcadius,  375.      Scheme  of  Chrysaphius  to  assassinate  Atrilay 
-  King  of  the  Huns,  vi'.  80. 
—       '■  ■,  The  bishop  of  Seez  and  his  whole  chapter  castrated,  xlk  265. 

Euricy  Ring-bf  the  Visigbths  \n  Gaul,  hi^  conquests  in  Spain,  vi.  206* 
Is  vested  with  all  the  Roman  con<^uests  beyond  the  Alp^  by  Odoa« 
cer.  King  of  Italy,  308- 

jE«rii^,' cvidcAces  thit  the^  climate  of,  was  mueW  colder  in  juicient 
than  in  modern  times,  i.  J46.  ^  This  alteration  nj^coomed  £ar«  347. 

H  h  1  Europe^ 
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Europe^  final  division  of»  betwecH  tlie  WesterD  tnd  Eastetn  empirrf, 
V.  137.  Is  ravaged  by  Attila,  King  of  the  Huns,  vi.  52.  Is  now 
one  great  republic,  411. 

Eusibia^  £fi9preis,  wUe  of  Constantius,  her  steady  friendship  to  Julian, 
ill.  183,  i8j.  Is  accused  of  arts  to  deprive  Julian  of  children, 
190. 

Euscliut^  his  character  of  the  followers  vof  Artemon,  ii.  373.  His 
own  character,  490.  His  story  of  the  miraculous  appearance  of 
the  cross  in  the  sky  to  Constantmc  the  Great,  ilr.  264,  265. 

Eutropius  the  eunueh,  great  chamberlain  to  the  Emperor  Arcadius, 
concerts  bis  marriage  with  Eodoxia,  in  opposition  to  the  views  of 
Rufinus,  V,  147.  Succeeds  Rufinus  in  .the  Emperor ^s  cotiBdence, 
i6o«  His  character  and  administration,  376.  Provides  for  his 
own  security,  in  a  new  law  against  treason,  383.  Takes  sanctuary 
with  St.  Chrysostom,  391.     His  death,  393. 

Eutythes^  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  incarnation  supported  by 
tke  second  council  at  £phe$us,  viii.  300.  And  adhered  to  by  the 
Armenians,  358. 

Eitxt'm  Sif^  de^ription  of  the  vessels  used  in  navigating^  i.  423. 

Exa/tatian  of  the  cross,  origin  of  the  annual  festival  of,  viii.  255. 

Extirch^  under  the  Greek  empire,  the  office  and  rank  of,  ix.  153'.    Of 

«  Ravemia,  the  government  of  Italy  settled  in,  and  adnunistered  by, 
vii.  398.  viii.  145-  . 

Etcast  duties  imposed  by  Augusttis,  i.  262. 

Exeomrnnmeatim  from  Christian  communion,  the  origin  oT,  li^  348.  iii« 

jEjw&,  volnAtary,  under  accusation  aud  cionscions  go^t,  its  advtcntage^ 
among  the  Romans,  viii.  107. 

F 

Faib  and  its  operatio&f  defticd^  ii.  315. 

fakimd9i\t  Hugo,  character  of  his  Hutorim  SkfJa^  x^  325.11^.     Hia* 

lamentation  on  the  transfer  of  the  sovereignty  of  tbif  island  to  the 
X  £mperor  Henry  VL  316. 
Fathers  of  the  Christian  church,  -oacise  of  tlieir  austere  ^mdrafity,  ii, 

319, 
Fautta^  Empresa,  mitt  of  GonstantinethcGiest,  causes  of 'ber  being 

put  todeath,  iii«  ri3^ 
Faujfirm^  wife  •f  Marcas  Antoninus  her  character,  i.  I35. 
'  Faustma^  the  widow  of  the  Emperor  Cohstantius,  countenaricet  the 

revolt  of  Proeopius  ^against  the  Empttw  Valens,  iv.  247  J 
Festivaht  Pagan,  great  offence  taken  at  by  the  pritnitive  Cfai^slfans, 

ii.  293. 
FeuJal^  govertii*ent^  the  redtmenU  of,  to  be  fotmda 'acRnig  the  Sy- 

thians,iv.  354,355.  - 

^F^0r«/,  (n«meral,  occasion  of  thm^nt'putUc  and  famiUir  IHMi,  x.  8.^ 
Fuumecs  of  the  Roaaan  .emftre^  when  the*  aeat  of  hni^attmoved  to 

Constantinople,  reviewed,  iii.  81-  ■>  ^.<-^^  •••  --. 

nfl|^,4iis  questionable  history,  whether^to  be  connected^  wi^b  thein« 

tasion^f  Caledonia  by  tke  Empem  Scvarus,  i.  209,'     - ' 

^  .  Firg^ 


i^i>vr„  Greek,  the  S^raceij  ilcet  d^stroye^.  by,  io  the  harbour  •afCoii- 
st^tinoplc,  X.  I  f  •     Is  long  prescrv<id  as  a  secret,  17*     Its  cftects 
aot  to  te  coiapaxcd  with  guJupowdeT,  140. 
Tirmus^  an  Egyptian  merchant,  bis  revolt  dgain$t  the  Emperor  Aui^e- 

lian,  ii.  45.   .       ^  .>         ■         . 
Firmus  the  Moor,'  history  of  his  revolt  ag^st  the  Empeior  Vaknti- 

,nian,.iv.  304.   .  .'    r 
' Flagellation^  iti  efficacy  in  peaismce,  hpw  ptpportioned,  xi.  j8. 
FlamenSy  Roman,  their  xipmber,  and.  peculiar  office,  v.  93. 
Flamitttan  way^  its  course  de>$cribedt  vii^  384.  noit» 
FluvidUy  archbishop  of  Constantinople,  is  Julled  at  the  $ecoHd  cpUacil 

of  5phesus,viiU  302*  ■        .       .  :    .. 

Fleece^  golden,  probable  origin  of  the  faMe  of,  viL  321* 
Florence^  the  foundation  of  that  city,  v.  2 J 6.  noie.    Is  besiege^  by  Ra». 

dagaisus,  and  relieved  by  Stilicho,  217,  218. 
FloretUiu^  praetorian  prsefect  of  Gaul  under  Constantius,  his  character, 

iii.  233.  iv,  7.     Is  condemned  by  the  tribunal  of  Chalcedony  but 

suflfered  to  escape  by  Julian,  48,. 
N  Floriantft^  brother  of  the  Emperor  Tacitus,  his  eager  usurpation  of  the 

Imperial  dignity,  ii,  70, 
Falix  is  consecrated  bishop  of  Rome,  to  supersjcde  Liberius,  who  was 

exiled,  iii.  390^   Hq  is  violently  expelled,  and  his  adherents  slaugh- 
tered, 392,  . 
JV/iJc,  an  African  bishop,  his  martyrdom,  ti.  473. 
Fomicaiiotif  a  doubtful  plea  fo|:  divorce,  by  gospel  authority,  viii.  65. 

note, 
JF^ranfiCf  modern,  computation  d£  the  ni^ber  of  its  inhabitants^  and  the 

average  of  their  taxation,  iii*  91 1 
•— — ,  The  name  of,  whence  derived,  vi.  362.     Derivation  of  the 

French  language,  372.  note. 
"      -  y  Child^ric  deposed,  and  Pepin  appointed  King,  by  Papal  sam;- 
,     ^ioQ,  ix.  152.     Reign  m\d  character  of  Charkmagne,  174.     Invs^* 
■    siofi  of,  by  the  Saracens,  x.  18. 
Frangipaniy  Censio,  his  profane  violation  of  the  perscms  of  Pope  GeU* 

sius  II.  ai^d  his  college  of  Cavdtn^ls,  xii.^  267.     Derivation  of  his 

family  name,  316. 
Franks^  their  origin  andxbn&deraoy^  u  412.   They  iiorgide  Gmil,  and 

ravage  Spain,  414,  415.     They  pass  over  into  Africa,  415.'    Bold 

and  succe^ful  relttrn^ofm  colony  of,  from  the  Sea  of  Pontus,  by  sea, 

ii*  85,.  ...  4         - 

-— — ,  They  oyer^run.  and  .establish  themselves  at  Toxarfdria  in  Qcr- 

majoy,  iii.  214^  '  .1 

,  Their  fidelity  to  the  Roman  government,  v.  225.     Origin  of 

the  ^efiivklgi^n  race  of  ,theic  Kings^  vi.  98.  "  How  converted' V> 

Christianity,  272.     Reign  of  their  King  Clovis,  310.     Final  es^a- 

blishment  af  tlie  French  monarchy  in  Gaul,  339.  Their  ijjws,  343. 

Givt  the Jiame  %^  Franct  to  their  cmiquests  in  Gattl,  362.     Th6y 

degenerate  into  a  state  of  anarchy,  372. 
T— ^^' They  invade  Italy,  viji.  249,  393. 
— — ,  Their  military  character/ X.  147. 

.  H  b  3  *        FrMvittaf 
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£rsmita  tlte  Gbth^  Tut  cliaracter,  and  deadly  quarrel  with^fiU  ebtm- 
tryman  Priulf,  ir.  442.    His  operations  against  Gainas,  v.  ^j^J. 

Frederic  I.  £inperor  of  Germany,  hil  tyranny  in  Italy,  ix»  207.  En- 
gages in  the  third  crtisade,  xi.  X05.  His  disastrous  expedition,  X13. 
141.  Sacrifices  Arnold  of  Brescia  to  the  Pope,  xii.  2f75.  Hfa  re- 
ply  to  the  Roman  ambassadors,  293. 

Frederic  II.  is  driven  out  of  Italy;  ix.  2c8.  His  disputes  trrth  the 
Pope,  and  reluctant  crusade,  xi.  155.  Exhorts  the  European 
princes  to  unite  in  opposing  the  Tartars,  423. 

Frederic  ill.  the  last  Emperor  crowned  at  Rome,  xii.  379. 

Freemen  of  Laconia,  account  of,  x.  107. 

Fritigern^  the  Gothic  chief,  extricates  himself  from  the  hands  o( 
Lopicinus,  governor  of  Thrace,  iv.  389.  Defeats  him,  390. 
liattlc  of  Salices,  397.  His  strength  recruited  by  the  accession  of 
new  tribes,  399,  Negociatcs  with  Valens,  406.  featfle  of  Hadiria- 
roplc,  408.     The  union  of  the  Gothic  tribes  broken  by  his  death, 

Frceilmen^  among  the  Romans,  their  ratik  in  society,  viii.  50. 
Frumentitij  was  the  first  Christian  missionary  in  Abjssinia,  iii.  279V 
fWi  of  Neuilly,  his  ardour  in  prcachjpgthc  fourth  crusade,  xi.  188- 


Cabinius^  King  of  the  Quad!,  is  treacherously  murdered  fay  Mftf^elliQa^ 
governor  of  Valeria,  iv.  238. 

Caiiiardf  M.  character  of  his  Histoire  de  Charlemagne^ \x.  175.  tral?. 

Gainas  the  Goth  is  commissioned  by  Stiltcho  to  execute  Ms  revenfge 
on  Rufinus,  prafect  of  the  East,  v.  115.  Hi«  conduct  in  the  war 
against  the  rcvolter  Tribigild,  389.  Joins  him,  393.  His:  flight 
and  death,  396. 

Ca/a^  probable  derivation  of  the  term,  x.  1 26.  note, 

Gaiata^  the  suburb  of,  at  Constantinople,  assigned  to  the  Genoese,  xi« 
390.  ^         ^  ^  • 

Ca/eriuf  is  associated  irt  the  administration,  as  Gassar,  by  the  Emperor 
Diocletian;  ii.  1x8.  Is  defeated  by  the  Persians,  144.  Surprises 
and  overthrows  Narses,  147.  Assumes  the  title  of  Augustus,  on 
the  abdication  of  Diocletian,  186.'  Hisjealousy  of  Cchstanrine,  I9I. 
Deems  It  prudent  to  acknowledge  him  Csesar,  19  j.  His  unsuc- 
cessful invasion  of  Ilafy,  202.  Invests  llfdnius  with  the  purple  on 
the  death  of  Severu^,  2c8.  His  death,  212.  From  what  causes  he 
entertained  an  avertion  to  the  Christians,  463,  Obtains  the  coeti*- 
tenance  of  Dioclcsian  for  persecuting  them,  465.  Publishes  an 
*     edict  of  toleration  just  before  hi^  death,  484.  " 

GdiUaanSy  two-fold  application  of  that  name  in  the  infency  <if  Chris- 
tianity, ii.'  411.  Why  the  Kmpcror  Julian  applied  thls^  name  to 
the  Christians,  iv.  109.  <     '•  ^ 

Qallienus^  son  of  the  Kmperor  Valcriah,  is  *fsocf^t«fd  fey  hitn-ln  the 
Jmpciial  throne,  i.  411.     Prohibits  the  senators  froti^ '^etfeising 


•  tniliJtary  employments,  419.  Character  pi  Ijis  admipist|[ati9n  after 
the  captivity  of  his  father,  442»  Names^ plaiidius  for  his  successor,' 
ii.  4,     Favoured  thft  Christians,  453/   "  '\      * '  *"  '     "  ^' - -V  * 

0'£j///ifj' of  the,  Greek  empire, described,  X,  138.  *  '■    ,        .   '"• 

Oallus  ^Itcted  j£mpcror  on  the  minority  of  Hostilianus,   the  soh  of . 

Decius,  i.  405.  ^'  '  '      .    .;  .     ^ 

Gallus^  nephew  of  Const^ntine.  the  Gjeat,  hii  education,  iii.  171!  Is 
invested  with  the  title  of  Cajsar,  172.  His  ciadty  and  impru- 
dence, 173.  His  disgrace  and  death,  179.  Embraced  the  doc- 
trine, but  neglected  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  iv.  66.     Convens 

•  the    grov€  of  Daphne    at    Antioch    to  a  Christian  burial-place,  . 
121* 

GameSf  public,  of  the  Romans,  described, i.  312,  415.  v«  ^84.     Ac-' 
count  of, the  factions  of  the  circus,  vii.  73.' 

Qangis^  source  of  that  river,  xii.  15,  mte. 

Gaudentius^  the  notary,  is  condemned  to'  death  under  the.  Emperor 
Julian,  iv.  49. 

Gauiy  the  province  of,  described,  i.  3 1  •  The  power  of  the  Druids 
suppressed  there  by  I'iberius  and  Claudius,  52.  Cities  in,  78. 
Amount  of  the  tribute  paid  by  that  province  to  Rome,  257.  1% 
defended  against  the  Franks  by  I*osthumus,  414.  Succession  of 
usurpers  there,  ii.  29.  Invasion  of,  by  the  Lygian«,  78.  Revolt 
of  the  Bagaudae  suppressed  by  Maximian,  120*  Progress -of  Chris^ 
tianity  thae,  367,  , 

■■■       ,  Proportion  of  the  Capitation  tax  levied  there  by.  the  fcoman  • 
,  Emperors,  iii.  88.   Is  invaded  by  the  Germans,  213.    The  govem- 
xiieat  of,  afsigned  to  Julian,  215.  His  civil  administration,  232.  Is 
invaded  by  the  Alemanni,  under  the  Emperor  Valcntinian,  iv.  277. 
And  und^r  Gratian,  401.  , 

■ .  ,  Destruction  of  idols  and  temples  there,  by  Martin,  bishop  of 
Tours,  V.  105.  Is  over-4-un  hj  the  barbarous  troops  of  Radagaisus,  . 
after  his  defeat  by  Stilicho,  224.  Is  settled  by  the  Goths,  Bur- 
•  gundians,  and  Franks,  359.  Assembly  of  the  seven  provinces  in, 
t^6j^  Reign  of  Theodoric,  King  of  the  Visigoths  in,  vi.  9  J.  Giigin 
of  the  Merovingian  race  of  the  Kiogs  of  the  Frants  in,  98.  Inva- 
sion of,  by  Attila,  King  of  the  lluns,  j  07*  ?attl^  of  Chalons,  1 1 1.» 
Revolutions  of,  on  the  death  of  the  EAiperor  M^jorian,  206.  Con- 
vqrsipn  of,' to  Christianity  by  the  Franks,  295..  .  Representation  of 
the  a^ys^ntagcsf  it^  enjoyerfrurvdct  Roman  government,  306!.  Con-  , 
quests  and  prosperity  of  Euric,  King,  of  the  Visigoths,  308^  Cha- 
r^facter  and  reign  of  Clovis,  310^'  The.  Alemauni  conquered,  31 7. 
S&bmission  of  the  Armoricans,  and  the  Roman  troops;  322.  i^mal 
establishment  of  the  French  monarchy  in  Gaul, '339.  History*  of 
the  Salic  Uws,  343.  The  lands  of,  how  claimed  and  divided  by 
the  barbarian  conquerors  of,  353,  Domain  and  benefices  of  the 
Merovingian  princes^  356.  Usurpations  of  the  Seniors^  ^^^.  .  "Pri- 
vileges of  t)M  Romans  in,  369. 

^^ft/rojitf,  revolutions  of  the  sea*coa$t  of,  i.  33 1«  ;2c>/f/ 

<?«f&i^M0  aera  of  the  Turks,  when  settled,  X.  367.  ; 

H  fa  4  Gfi/arhs. 
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'  GJssiuf^  Popc^  i^f  9tA  tfwmt  riie  cfeldiwrioM  rf  tlb^fciiMif-Lupcr- 
cain,  vi.  199.    I>e^es  the  miserable  dttsjr  ttf  IMy^-  035* 

Geiumf  II.  V^^  Us  fougfa  tveatmtot  bf  CettA»  F'faiigifaiiii  xii.  267. 

CeKmer  depoieft  HiMeric  %ht  Vandal  King  of  iyiriea,  and  usurps  the 
goveromeiity  vii.  157*  Is  defeated  bj  Belisarius,  176^  -His  final 
defeat,  184.  His  uistfessful  flight,  189.  iSunrendefS  hiiasblf  to 
Belisarius,  19a.  Graces  bis  triuBiph,  194;  USs  peac^d  retire- 
ment, 196. 

Gemertd  of  the  Roman  army,  his  extensive  power,  iw  99.  . 

Gemrotiiy^  Arabian,  striking  instances  of,  iz.  24a. 

GttmadiuSy  the  monk,  his  denuneiation  Sgainst  a  Greek  imioil  with  the 
Latin  church,  zii.  307. 

Caumid^  the  Roman  General,  under  the  Emperor  Honoriut ,  his  cha- 
racter, V,  300. 

Gtncese^  their  mercanttle  establishment  in  the  suburb  of  Pera  at  Con- 
stantinople, zi.  390.     Their  war  with  the  Emperor  Cantacuzenus, 

395- 

Cnseric^  King  of  the  Vandals  in  Spain,  his  character,  vf«  13.  Goes 
oTer  to  Africa  on  thie  invitation  of  Coun^  Boniface,  14.  His  suc- 
cesses there  by  the  assistance  of  the  Donatists,  i8«  Devastation  of 
Africa  by  bis  troops»  ao.  Besieges  Boniface  in  Hippo  Regius,  2r. 
His  treacherous  surprisal  of  Carthage,  28.  Strengthens  himself  by 
an  allianoe  with  Attfla  Ki|ig  of  the  Huns,  49.  His  brutal  treat- 
ment  of  his  son^s  wife,  daughter  of  Theodoric,  97,  Raises  a  naval 
force,  and  invades  Italy,  147.  His  sack  of  Rome,  151.  Destroys 
the  fleet  of  Majorian,  f8i,  iSs,  His  naval  depredations  on  Italy, 
187.  His  claims  on  the  Eastern  empire,  189.  Destroys  the  Ro- 
man  fleet  under  Basilicus,  203.  Was  an  Anan,  and  persecuted 
his  Catholic  subjects,  28c. 

Cent/eman^  etymology  of  the  term,  xi.  j6.  note* 

Ceoponics  of  this  Emperor  Constantine  Poxphyrogemtus,  account  of,  7. 

George  of  Cappadocia  supersedes  AChsnasius  in  the  sea  of  Alexandria, 
iii.  580.  Hii  scandalous  history,  and' tragical  death,  iv,  f  25.  Be- 
comes the  tutelar  Saint  of  England,  j  29. 

GepiiU^  their  incroacbments  on  the  Eastern  empire  eheck^d.by  the 
Lombards,  vii.  273;     Are  reduced  by  them,  Viii.  121. 

^ermanus^  nephew  q{  the  Emperor  Justinian,  his  character  and  pro- 
motion to  the  ccmmand  of  ^he  army  sent  to  Italy,  vii.  379.  His 
death,  38c/ 

Germartf^  the  r\\6c  institufidns'of  that  Country,  the  origin al^principles 
of  European  1  an f^-^d  nianncr^i.  344i  Its  ancient  extent,  345. 
*  H«w  peopled,  349.  The  natives  unacquaiitted  with  letters  in  the 
tim^ofTacitus,  T'^-a.  Had  no  cities^  3^4;  Manhersof  the  ancient 
Genftans,  357.  PofuUtion,  359.  fcitateof  fiberty  aidong  them, 
561.  Authority  of  their  roagi«ti^ates,>64>  Cdnjugal  faith  and 
chastity,  367.  Their  religion,  370.  A rms^  anff  discipline,  375, 
*  '^I'heir  feuds,  3^0.  General  idea  of  the  German  tribes/  jSz.  Pro- 
bWearVic?  the   Rom^  anhsf  irrto  GeirmahyJ  ii.  ^.  ..A  frontier 

,>:  •s*'all'bmlt  by  Probos,  from  the  Rhine  to  "the  Damlbe,  Bli 

■  ^  r"^ i  Invasions  of  Gaul  by  the  G^rwans,  iii/ 213.  iv,  277. 

'  Gemumy^ 
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.  Jppcrial;CiOwn^$|^b}^hcd  in  til^^tt§fl|^Jln4^^^|:i<»  ^f,,  Germany, 
by  thf  Am  PtbQ^.»9^>  .  JMjVJfJ^.^  ^mt^g  iM^m^o^  princes, 
.ao8.  ..FQ5iBmtio*>^  o£.|li^^G^rift3kMp  i^mtrntm^'^^u. ^ute  as- 
^^umed  by  tbft  E^Pf  er^r,  a^5- .  ■•jv    .,,   t    .......  ,^ 

<^^i;ff/fW,  CoiMit)  seta  ,ttp  Maxii9!V  ai  I^npi^ior  in  Spain^  and  Ipies 

hi**lifein  th^  att^iapti  v,..342,,543.  >  ,    . 

G^tf  and  Paracalki  sons  of  the  Emperor- Sevcru?,  their  $3tcd  anti- 
pathy to  each  Qihf|r,  i»  2c4«^  ,.     I 
Ghehers  of  Persia,  histpry  t)^  v.  383.  ,,.. 
Cihr(Jtar^  derivation  of  .the  naxn«  of,  v.  368*      .    ^ 
Gildo  the  Moor,  his  revolt  in  Africa,  v.  i6.:2»     Hia  defeat  and  deathf 
^171.  ■                          .                                                        .  •.       .• 
Gladialorsy  desperate  enterprise  and  fate  of  a  pa^ty  of,,  reserved  for 
the  triiimph  of  Probus,  ii.  88.  .  Ttc  cojnbat*  o^  .abolished  by  tie 
Emperor  Honorius,  v«  3^05.  . 
Glycerins  is  first  Emperor  of  Rome,  and  then  bishop  of  Salona,  vi.   ^ 
219,  220,   .Murders  Julius  Ncpos,  and  is  made  arehbisbop  of  Mi- 
Ian,  221.                                    .        .  ,         , 
Gnostics,  character  and  account  of  the  seel  of,  ii*  282,  -  Pdincipal  sects 
into  which  theyVdividcd|   286.     Their  peculiar  tenets,  iii.  319* 
viii,  266.               1                                       •*! 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  his  character  and  engagement  in  the  ^r&t  cru- 
sade, xi.  30.     His  r«ute  to  Consta^^ini^ple,  4ij  4|5.^  ,U^  elected 
King  of  Jerusalem,  86..    Compiles  the. AbsV&4  of  Jer^sriem,  93. 
.  Forzfx.of  his  administration,  ^S*.             ^                    ' 
Gog  and  Magog,  the  famous  rampart  Qf»  des^^bfdy  iviL  \^^^ 
^  Gfiisvifttha^  vsife  of  I.eovigald,  King  <^  Spain,  )Eut\  piouS:  ci»«Uy  to  the 

Princess  Ingundis,  vi«  296.  ,     .-( .  f    •  .   , 

.  Gold  of  affliction,  the  tax  S9  denominated  ip  the  Eastern  empire, 
abolished  by  the  Exi^per^r^A^i^Statiu^  yii.jiOK 
/Golden  borttf  why  the  Bosphorus  obtained  this  appellation  ^  remote 
antiqtjity,  iiif  7,    , .  ,'.     .:    .-;.:     ;    *    ..     ^v  ^ 

Gcrjianus^  proconsul  of  A&K^  bis  character  aqd  eleva^if^i  to  the 
empire  of  Rome,  i*  282«.   |iii  son  dissociated  vri^  bind  in,  the  Im- 
pcnaj  dignity,  ^$4.    .  .  .     V    •    \ 

Gordian^  the  third  af>d  yqungesti  declared  Caesar,  i.  294«"  ils  decla- 
red Emperor  by  the  armyi  (vn  th<i  murd<px  of  Ma^imuWi  aoiTQBalbi- 
nus,  306.  ...       ■-....".'. 

Gotts  of  Scandinavia,  their  origin,  1.  387.    Their  religidny  d^g*    The 

,  Goths, aj>d  VandaU supposed  to.be  originally  o«e  gre^^fte^le,  392. 

,,/Thfir  ei9i|[rationf  to  Prussia  and  the  Ukraine,  .395%    They  invade 

..the  Roman  prqyinces,  397.     They  reo^ve  tn^te  iretA  the  Ro^ 

mans,.  406*, •   Thfcy  subdue  the  BosphorpSy.4?:^«     Pander  the  cities 

of  Bithj^nia,  A^6.    They  ravage  Greece,  43P«    .>CcN»Gladc  a  treaty 

with  the  EmperQr  Aurelian,  ii.  1 8.     They  rav^e  lUyricum,  and 

.are  chastised  by  Consta^tine  the  Great^ '2$^^    . 

— -~,  their  w^r  with  the  Sarmatians,.  iii.  1^3!  ;  Are-pgsin  routed 

by  CoBStantine,  I24«     Goti^G  wsf  under;^  the  ifimperen  Vakn«' 

tioiaa  kud  Vajens,    at.  3^2.  'Are  defesitcd  by  the  Huns,  374. 
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The  J  ittplore  tlie  protection  of  tbe  Emperor  Talens,  579,  Ttiey 
are  fcceived  into  the  empire,  382.  They  ftre  oppressed  by  the  Ro- 
nnn  goTemort  of' Thrace,  385.  Are  provoked  to  b6stilitie8^  and 
defeat  Lnpucinus,  390.  They  ravage  Thrace,  391.  Battle  eif  Sa- 
4acet,  397*  They  are  ttrengthened  hy  fresh  swarms  of  their  coun-< 
ttymen,  398*  Battle  of  Hadrianople,  408.  Scour  the  coiui-* 
try  from  Hadrianople  to  G>nstantinople,  414.  Massacre  of  the 
Gothic  youth  in  Asia,  418.  Their  formidable  union  broken  by 
the  death  of  Fricigeray  43 1.  Death  and  funeral  df  Athanaric,  4324 
Invasioii  and  defeat  ot  the  Ostrogoths,  435.  Am  settled  in 
Thrace,  by  Theodosiur,  438.  Their  hostile  sentiments,  440. 
Gab*^  xttok  of,  under  Honorius,  y.  176.  They  ravage  Greece, 
under  the  command  of  AUric,  179.  They  iavade  italy,  190. 
The  sack  of  Rome  by,  310.     Death  of  Alaric,  329.     Victories  of 

*  Wallift  in  Spain,  357.     They  are  setUed  in  Aqoitain,  358:     See 
Gau/f  sod  Tbeod^nc.     Conquest  of  the  Visigoths  in  Gaul  and  Spsun^ 

/      vi.  206.    Hovr  the  Goths  were  conyerted  to  the  Christian  religion, 
268,  299. 

,  reign  of  TheodoriCf  King  of  the  Ostiogoths,   vii.  2.    The 
Goths  in  Italy  extinguMied«  399. 

^rrwriMKH^i  dvil,  the  origin  of,  u  362. 

G^vfrnors  of  provinces,  vnder  the  Emperors,  their  great  power  and 
inilsenee,  iii.  ^6. 

Graiian  was  the  first  Emperor  who  refused  the  pontifical  robe,  iii. 
409.  iM#ff.  Marries  the  Princess  Constantia,  and  succeeds  to  the 
empire,  iy.  335.  Defeats  the  Alemannt  in  Gaul,  402*  Invests 
Theodositts  with  the  empire  of  the  East,  420. 

"f  \m  character  and  conduct,  v.  t.  His  flight  from  Maximus, 
and  death,  8,  Overthrew  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  Pa- 
ganism, 95. 

Grtfc^  is  ravaged  by  the  Goths,  i.  430.     Is  over»run  by  .Alaric,  the    * 
Goth,  v.  179.     Is  reduced  by  the  Turks,  xii.  249,, 

Greek  church,  origin  of  the  schism  of,  xi.  169,  xiL  iii,  145* 

Greet  evofhc,   '  See  Cmstmtin9pte. 

Greeks^  why  averse  to  the  Roman  language  and  manners,  i.  i6i* 
The  Greek  becomes  a  scientific  language  among  the  Romans,  6^^ 
Character  of  the  Greek  language  of  Constantinople,  xii.  1x5, 
When  first  taught  in  Italy>  126;      « 

Greek  leamiog,  revival  of,  in  Italy,  xii.  IX9« 

Greg9ty  the  Great,  P<^,  his  pious  presents  to  Recared,  King  of 

•  Spain,  vi*  301 1  Exhisrts  Theodelinda,  Qiieen  of  the  Lombards, 
to  propagate  the  Nitene  faith,  Md,     His  enmity  to  the  veherable 

buildings  and  tearfting  of  Rome,  viii.  r6o.    His  birth  and  early 

profesfiioti,  i^'2«    His  elevation  to  the  ponUficate,  164.     Sen^s  ^ 
mission  io  ion^erttho  J3ritonS|  167.     Sanctifies  the  usurpation  of^ 
the  Emperor  Pbocas^' 21  f.  ;     . 

Gregory.  II.  Pope,  his  epistles  to  Leo  III,  Emperor  of  Constantinople^    . 

ix.  134.     Revolts  against  the  Greek  Emperor,  138. 
Gregory  VII.  Pope,  hi^  amHtious  schemes,  ix.  J 99.      His  contest  c^ 

witl^ 
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•  with  the' Emperor  flcnry  Iir.  x^  301.     Hit  retreat  to  fiili^rrto, 

304.  xii.  266,  .     .-■- 

Gregory,  prafect  of  Afnca,  hhtory  of  him  and  hh  daughter,  ix,  450. 

Gregory  Na%tan%en^  his  lamentation  on  the  disgraceful  discord  anoonr 
Christiahs,  iii.  403.     Loads  the  memory  of  the  Emperor  Jlllian^ 
v^ith  invective,   i\.  63.     Censures  Constantius  for  having  spared 
his  life,  79.  note, 

■  ■  1 '  ■  "^  IS  presented  to  the  wretched  sec  of  *  Sasima,  by  his  ■  friend, 
Archbhhop  Basil,  v.  19,  20.  His  mission  to  Constantinople,  20. 
Is^  placed  on  the  archiepiscopal  throne  by  Thoodosius,  224.  His  rc^ 
signation  and  character,  30. 

Grumhates^'R.mg  of  the  Chionites,  attends  Sapor,  King  of  Persia,  m 
his  invasion  of  Meso^tamia,  iii.  2C4.  Loses  his  son  at  the  siege 
of  Amida,  205.     Returns  home  in  grief,  209. 

Guardianships  how  vested  and  exercised,  actordtng  to  the  Roman  ci- 
vil laws,  viii.  68. 

Guiazes,  King  of  Colchos,  his  alliance  with  Chosroes,  King  of  Per- 
sia, vii.  330.  Returns  to  his  former  connection  with  the;  Emperor 
Justinian,  331.     Is  treacherously  killed,  336; 

Guelphs  and  Ghibclines,  the  parties  of,  in  Italy,  ix.  208.  jrii.  322. 

Guilty  the  degrees  of,  in  the  penal  laws  of  the  Romans,  viii.  98. 

Guiscardy  Robert,  his  birth  and  character,  x.  270.  Acquires  the 
dukedom  of  Apulia,  274.  His  Italian  conquests,  277.  Besieges 
Durazzo,  287.  Defeats  the  Greek  Emperor  Alexias  there,-  294^ 
295.  Engages  in  the  cause  of  Pope  Gregory  VII.  302.  His  se- 
cond expedition  to  Greece,  and  death,  304. 

Gundolaid^  ^vc^%  of  the  Burgundians,  is  reduced  by  Clovis,  King  of 
the  Franks,  VI.  326.     His  mode  of  justifying  the  judicial xombat^  , 

352. 
OunpowdeTy  the  invention  and  use  of,  xii.  tf 2.  ' 
Guy  of  (.usignan,  King  of  Jerusalem,  hfs  character^  xi;  154.     Is  de« 

feated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Saladin,  135.  •     '    ' 

GyaruSy  a  small  island  in  the  ^gean  sea,  an  instance  of  it»  poverty, 

i/259.     •'   *■  .         ' 

.  H 

Hadrian^  Emperor, .  relinquishes  the  Eastern  conquests  of  Trajan,  i. 
II.  Their  charactWs  compared,  12.  His  character  contrasted 
v^ith  that  of  Antoninus  Pius,  fifiltl.  His  several  adbptions  ol  sac* 
cessors,  121.     Founds  the  city  of  R^Ml  Capitolina  on  Mbunt  Sion,' 

11.   278.  '  ; 

-  ,  reforms  the  laws  of  Rome  in  the  perpetnal  edict,  viii^  x^, 

HadrimopUy  battle  of;  between  Constatttihe  the  Great  ftnd  Lidniinrg 

i.  2j8,    Is  ineffectaally  besieged  bfF^ltfgem  the  G«h,'fv;  393. 

Battle  of,  between  the  Emperor  Valens  and  the  Go^hs,  40B? 
Baiemy  Caliph  of  the  Saracens,  assumes  ft  (fivtvie  character  to  supjiliiit 
.   the  Mahometan  Jahh,  x.  37^9'.  •      . 

IfamaJiiniteSf  the  Saracen  dynasty  of,  in  Mesopotamia,  x.  82. 

Hatmibai 
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Hanmkil^  fciricw  pf  the  $tatc  of  Rome  whc|n  h(c  b^^gc^  tM  4^y»  ▼• 

23^."  ^  ■ '         ^    /  '    ' 

HannthalianuSy  nephew  of  ConstaiHine  the  Creat^  is  dignified  with  the 

title  of  King,  lil.  1 1 6.     I^roviDces  assigned  to  him  fgx  a  kingdom , 

118.     Is  cruelly  destroyed  by  Constantius,  132.. 
Mafpiniss,  instance  how  little  it  depends  on  power  and  m^gmficence, 

X.  S9-  .  ....  .         • 

Rarmoxatty  the  Persian  satrap^  his  interview  with  the  Caliph  Omar, 

^^-  3Z4-    .- ,  ;    .  . '       .  -  , 

Harpies^  an  ancient  mythologic  history,  X>e  Qerc^sconjectM^ff  3<^n- 
.cc^ning,  iii.  5.  «t>/^.  j  <  ^y       ^\ 
Harun  al  Raschid,  Caliph,  ^Is  friendly  correspondence  with  ,ihe,  Ei^t 
peror  Charlemagne,  iiu  i86.     His  wars  with  the  Greek  empir^^^x. 

IJasjan,  the  Saracen,  conquers  Carthage,  ix.  461*  ■ 

Hawking^  the  art  and  sport  of,  introduced  into  Italy  bj  the  I«ag|\ 

bards,  viii;   152.   ^ 
flif^/rj^  the  «Bra  of,  how  fixed,  ix.  289.  .      *^.^ 

Helena^  themother  of  dohstantine,  her  parentage  ascertained,  ii.  190. 

Was -converted  to  Christianity  by  her  son,  iii.  342.  noic. 
Helena,  sister  of  the  Emperor  Constantius,  married  to  Julian,  iii.  iS6^ 

Is  reported  to  be  deprived  of  children  by  the  ai;t6  of  the  Empress 

Eusebia,  190*     Her  death,  iv,  19. 
Ihliopalis  taken  by  the  Saracens,  ix.  405. 
Hellj  according  to  Mahomet,  described,  ijE.  28o« 
HellesfoRt  described,  iii*  9. 

Helvetia^  amount  of  its  population  in  the  time  of  Csesar,  i,  3 59.  naUk . 
Hengisty  his  arrival  id  fintain,  with  succours  for  Vortigern,  fgaiiist 

the  Caledonians,  vi«  58 2«     His  establishment  in  Kent,  385,  ^Sj* 
Renoticon  of  the  Emperor  Zeno,  character  of,  viii.  311. 
Henry  succeeds  his  brother  Baldwin  as  Emperpi:  of  Constantrnoplei 

xi.  263k     His  character  and  administratioi),  26 j.         ' 
ii«ry  III,  Emperor,  hjs  contest  with  Pope  Gregory. VII.  x.  30^1  • 

.Takes  Romej  and  sets  up  Pope  Clement  J II.  302. 
Htnry  VI,  Emperor,  conquers  and  pillages  the  isUmd  of  $icily,  x« 

329.  ,  .        *       .  *.     ^ 

Hiwrjr  the  Fowler,  Emperor  of  CJcrmany,  defeats  ;the  Turkish  inva- 

de«,  x.,215.  .  ^  •    ^.  i  •  .    .1      •.     '  .         "'"^ 

Heptarcty.  Saxon,  establishment  of,  in  Britain,  vi«  384.     Review  of 

,     the  sutc  of,  .395,   .  ,.  ..  .     . 

Heracltan^  Count  of  Africa,  retains  thgt  prpvince  in  obedience  totJo* 

norius;  v.  308..    His  cruel  usage  of  the  refugees, from  the  sack; of 

Rome  by  Alaric,  321*  .  H^  r^olt  a|id  deaf^  3^,  340.  /.* 

/£rra^/iroiui#.  Emperor  of  Con^tantindple^i  if  •  IC.  ,  ^-    ,  ...    i\ 

Heraclius  deposes  J^he  Eastern  '^urper  PhoQas,  <^d  is  chosen  £914 

peror,  viii.  216.     Conquests  of,  Cno^roes.!!*^  ^I(iq;g_pf  Persia,.  .2^0^ 

I&  distressful  situat^n^   227.  .  ^ccppti  .s^n-^qpnupiouf  pea<?A. 

from  Chosroes,  230.     His  ^i^  expi^dltion^^^ipt.  thC'  Persian^ 

233.    Hb  secon^  Persian  expedition,  z^^  ..Strei\^eo».  hMMc^M 

■•'''.'"••..    V     -.   -A       'by 


by  an  ilHancc  iwith  the  Tiirks,  ^46.     His  third  Persian  expedition, 

248.     His  treaty  of  peace  with  Persia,   255.  .  Hi^  triumph ^^^nd 

pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  256.     His  theological  inqumc^,  330. 
Heraclius  marries  his  niece  -Martina,   ix.  9.   .  Leaves  his   two  sons 

joint  successors  to  the  empire,  ,10.     Invasion  of  his  provinces  bv 

the  Saracens,  388.     Flies  from  Syria,  420. 
tJeraciius  the  praefect,  his  expedition  against  the  Vandals  in  Affica^ 

vi'.  199.  ^  . 

Heraclius  the  eunuch  instigates  the  Emperor  Valentinian  III.  to  the 

murdeV  of  the  patrician  ^tius,  vi.  138.     His  death,  141, 
'  Ho'te/otj  character  of  his  Bibiiotbeque  OrientaU^  ix.  363.  note*  -    - 

Hercynian  forest,  the  extent  of,  unknown  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  i.  347. 

Heresy  in  religion,  the  origin  of,  traced,  ii.  284.     Edict  of  Cons  tan- 

tine  the  Great,  against,  iii.  307. 
Hermanric^  King  of  the  Ostrogoths,  bis  conquests,  iv.  319.  His  death, 

376. 
HetmenegUd^  Prince  of  Boetica,  his  marriage  with  Ingundis,  Princess 

of  Austrasia^  and  conversion  to  the  Nicene  faith,  vi.  297.     Revolt 

and  death,"  298. 
Hermits  of  the  East,  their  mortifie^  course  of  life,  vi.  264.     Miracles 

performed  by  them  and  their  relics,  ^66» 
Hermodorus^  the  Ephe^ian,  assists  the   Romans  in  compiling  their 

twelve  tables  of  laws,  viii.  6. ' 
Hermogeaes,  master  general  of  the  cavalry,  is  killed  in  the  attempt  to 

banish  Paul,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  iii.  294. 
Hero  and  Leander,  the  story  of,  by  whom  controverted  and  de&nded^ 

ill.  9.  note*  ^ 

HnoSin^  his  fife  of  Alexander  Severus,  why  preferable  to  that  in  the 

Augustan  history,  i.  25 4«  note* 
Herotfes  AtticttSy  his  extraordinary  fortune  and  munificence,  i.  72. 
Herodotus^  his  character  of  the  Persian  v^^orship, }.  322. 
Heruli^  of  Germany  and  Pbland,  their  character,  vii.  21. 
Hilarion^  xht  monk  bf  Palestine,  account  of,  vi.  244. 
Hiiaty^  bishop  of  Boitvers,  his  remarkable  observations  on  the  (pvcr- 

sity  of  Christian  doctrines,  iii.  338.     His  exposition  of  the  termi 

Ihmoiousion^  341. 
Hilary,  Pope,  censures  the  Emperor  Anthemius  for  bis  tolerating 

princ][jles,  vi.  196.    * 
Hi/deric  the  Vandal,  King  of  Africa,'  his  indulgence  to  his  Catholic 

sul^eets  displeases  ^Oth  the  Ariahs  and  Athanasians,  vii.  156,  1 57. 

Is  deposed  by  Gelhaier,  157.     Is  pCit  to  death,  177. 
Hindoos  of  the  East,  not  the  disciples  of  Zoroaster,  ix.  492.  note. 
Aiii^tffi,  conquest  of,  by  Tamerlane,  xii.  Y  3. 
H^  Refims,  nege  df,  hj  Genseric,  King  of  the  Vandals,  yi.  21. 
History,  the  pHftdpal  subjects  of,  I-  383. 
jK«5^  War,  the  jusike  of  h  inquited  into,  xi.  12. 
Htmicide,  how  coditituted  by  the  Salic  laws,  vi.'  346. 
Hommuion,  dri^'n,  and  use  of  that  term  at  the  council  of  Nice,  iii. 
"  333*    And  Homoiotision,  the  distinction  between,  341. 

HonauLf 
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tfonmH^  .war  of»  is.  309,      * 

Honoratus^  archoishop  of  Milan,  is,  with  Lis  clergy,  driven  from  kit' 

<ee,  by  the  Lombards,  viii,  127. 
Homfria,  Princes,  sister  of  the  iunpecoc  Valentiman  IIL-her  history, 
vL  103.  . 

Soaariuif  son  of  Theodosius  the  Grcat^  is  declared  Emperor  of  the 
West,  by  his  dying  father,  v.  8&  JVlarxies  Maria,  the  daughter 
of  Stilicho,  172*  173.  His  character,  X74*  Flit:s  from  Milan 
on  the  iriTasioA  of  Italy  by  Aladc,  196.  His  uiainphant  entry 
into  Rcme,  204*  Abolishes  the  combats  of  gladiators,  207* 
Kxes  his  residence  at  Ravenna,  210.  Orders  the  death  of  St^cho, 
24a.  His  impolitic  measures  and  cruelty  unite  his  barbarian  sol- 
diers against  him  under  Alaiic,  252.  His  councils  distracted  by 
the  eunuchs,  301.  His  abject  overtures  to  Attalua  and  Alaric, 
307.  His  last  acts,  and  death,  340.  His  triumph  for  the  reduc* 
tion  of  Spain  by  Wallia  tbe  Gotb,  258.  is  suspected  of  incest 
with  hit  sister  Placidia,  vi.  2,  3.  His  persecution  of  the  Dona* 
tistsin  Afiica,  16. 

HomuTy  the  new  ranks  of,  introduced  in  the  city  of  Constantinople, 
ill.  34.  X.  1 19.  .  :         . 

Hormisdas^  a  fugitive  Persian  priace,  in  the  court  of  the  Emperor 
Constantius,  his  remarks  on  the  city  of  Rome,  iii.  j^,  maU.  His 
history,  and  station  under  Jurun,  iv.  1624 

Jiormoit%,  the  son  of  Chosroes,  King  of  Persia,  his  accessioo,  viii.- 
178.  His  character,  179.  Is  deposed,  and  at  length  kilkd,  X84 
—186. 

//orset  of  Arabia,  their  peculiar  qualities,  ix,  224. 

Hosdtk^  the  son  of  All,  his  tragical  death,  ix.  343. 

HosfitalUrs^  knights, .  of  St  John  of  *  Jerusalem,  popularity  and  cha- 
racter of  die  order  of,  xi.  92. 

Hostilianus^  the  n)inor  son  of  tbe  Emperor  Decius,  elected  Emperor, 
under  the  guardianship  of  Galium,  i-  405. 

Hughy  .King  of  Burgundy,  his  marriage  with  IVtaro^ia,  and/ expulsioa 
trom  Rome  by  Aiberic,  ix.  201. 

Hugb^  Count  of  Vexmandois,  engages  in  the  first  crusade,  xi*  32.  Is 
shipwrecked  and  made  captive  by  the  Greek  Emperor  Alexiu^^ 
CoRinenus,  45.     His  return,  72. 

Human  iiature,  its  natural  propensities,  ii.  320. 

HumCtM^f  ^^^  natural  history  of  religiock,  the  best  commentary  on 
the  polytheism  of  the  ancients,  i.  ,46.  ii^/^«.  His  difficulty  as  «o 
the  extent  of  the  Imperial  palace  jat  Rome,  cesolved,  A<-a«  mote. 
Charges  the  most  ^^c&ffiod  and  philosophic  Aecti  \yith  inftolcrancy, 
^28.  note.  .      . » 

Hungary^  establishment  of  the  Huns  ii^,  yi.  38,  ,  State  of^  under  the. 
EmpertMT  CharhrmagQe,  ix^  1B4.  Terror  excited  i>y  tbats.iirst  ap- 
proach  to  Europe,  x.  2^3.     Their  character,  209.    .     .'    1 

HumaJeSf  John,  his  exf  Imts  against  the  Tur)L$y  jui,«>i^yi  .  JHis  de- 
fence of  Belgrade,  and  death,  167^       'J  1    ■•      :;  c;   viL. 

flunneric^  the  son  of  Genseuc^  King  .of  the  Vapdftl»|.}f  enKQiUs  hb 

Catholic 
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CattoKc  sobjccts,  vi.  280.  His  cruelty  to.  the  CathoHcs'  of  Ti- 
pasty  293^  /  \ 

Huns^  their  original  scat,  and  tbcir  conqtKSts,  4v.  359.  Thcfr  de- 
cline, 364.  Their  emigrations)  3€7.  Their  victories  over  the 
Goths,  374,  377.  ^  ,  . 

,  they  drive  other  barbarous  tribes  before  thctn,  upon  the  Ro- 
man provinces,  v.  21  a.  Their  esubiishinent  in  Hungary,  vi.  38^ 
Character  of  their  King  Attila,  41.  Their  invasion  of  Persia,  47. 
The  empire  of,  extinguished  by -the  death  of  AttUa,  135. 

Hunting  of  wild  beasts,  when  a  virtue,  and  when  a  vice,  1.  ijiw  .  Is 
the  school  of  .war,  iw*.  350. 

Hypcdiay  the  £emale  philosopher,  murdered  in  thecburch  at  Altxandria^ 
viiL  281. 

i:f)(^4/€W,  sedition  of,  at  Constantinople,  8j>      •  ^- 

•  I  &  J 

Jacobites  of  the  East,  history  of  the  sect  of,  viii.  35^* 

Jamei^  St.  his  legendary  exploits  in  Spain,  ii.  368. 

Jamf^aries^  first  iiistitution  of  these  troops,  xi.  446. 

Iberian  and  Caspian  gates  of  mount  Caucasus,  distinguished,  v&  i^Ov 

The  Iberian  gates  occupied  by  Cabades^  King  of  Persia,  141. 
Jdatius^  his  account  of  the  misfortunes  of  Spain  by  an  irruption  of  the 

barbatoua  nations,  v.  352. 
Idolatry  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  dsemons^  by  the  primitive  Christians, 

ii.  288.     Derivation  of  the  term^  and  its  successive  applicationa^ 

iii.  410.  note, 
Jerom^  his  extravagant  r^resentation  of  the  devastation  of  Pannonia 

by  the  Goths,  iv.  417.     His  influence  over  the  widow  Paula,  vi. 

248. 
Jemsaiemy  its  situation,  destruction,  and  profanation,   iv.  99.     Pil« 

grimages  to,  and  curious  relics  preserved  there,  100.  ^   Ab^tive 
.    attanpts  of  the  £mperor  Jalian  to  rebuild  the  temple,  103. 
" '■-»  a  magnificent  church  erected  there  to  the  Virgin  Mary  by 

Justinian,  vii.  1 23^     The  vessels  of  the  temple  brought  from  Africa 

to  Constantinople  by  Belisarius,  194^     Is  conquered  by  Cfaosroea 

IL  King  of  Persia,  22o.     Insurrection  of  the  monks  there,  viii. 

310.         , 

the  city  conquered  by  the  Saracens,  ix.  411*     Great  re- 


"sort  of  pilgrims  to,  ik\  376.     Conquests  of,  by  the  Turks,  383. 
■*"■■<    '  -»  is  taken  from  the  Turks  by  the  Egyptians,  xi.  77,     fa 

taken  by  the  crusaders,  84.     Is  erected  into  a  kingdom   under 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  87.     Succession  of  its  Christian  princes,  134. 

Is  pillaged  by  the  Carizmians,  158. 
Jerusalem^  Naw^  described^  according  to  the  ideas- of  the  primitive 

Christians,  ii.  302.  ' 

Jesuks^  Portuguese,  persecvde  the  East^rn^ Christians,  vtit.  348.    Thejt 

labours  in,  and  expulsion  from  Abyssinia,  373. 
Je'ws^  an  obscare,  unsocial,  obstinate  race  of  men,   ii.  268.     Re- 
view 
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Yiew  of  tbeir  bistoiy,  270.  Their  reli^on  the  basU  of  Christisni* 
ty,  274.  The  promiset  of  divine  favour  extended  by  Christianitj 
to  all  mankind,  274.  The  tmmort&lity  of  the  soul  not  inculcated 
10  the  law  of  Mo2>es,  299.  Why  there  are  no  Hebrew  gospeb  ex« 
tanty  337*     Provoked  the  persecutions  of  the  ^  Roman  £mpcror$, 

3^4- 
JevDs^  those  of  a  more  liberal  spirit  adopted  the  theological  system  of 
Plato,  iii*  316.     Their  condition  under  the  Emperors  Constantine 
and  Const antiuSy  iv.  97.     Abortive  attempt  of  Julian  to  rebuild 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  103. 

■  I  ■!  miraculous  conversion  of  a  number  of,  at  Minorca,  v.  132.  note^ 
Fertecution  of,  in  Spain,  vi»  30  2. 

■  ,  are  persecuted  by  the  Catholics  in  Italy,  vil.  40.  And  bj 
Cyril  at  Alexandria,  viii.  279.  How  plagued  by  the  Emperor 
Justinian,  322. 

^^^y  those  in  Arabia  subdued  by  Mahomet,  ix.  302.  A%isaX  the 
Saracens  in  the  reduction  of  Spain,  ix.  476. 

I    ■  ■■,  massacres  of,  by  the  first  crusaders,  xi*  25,  26. 

Jexdegerd^  King  of  Persia,  b  said  to  be  left  guardian  to  Theodofius 
the  Younger,  by  the  Emperor  Arcadius,  v.  413.  His  war  with 
Theodosius,  426. 

Igilium^  the  small  island  of,  serves  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  Romans 
who  flew  from  the  sack  of  Rome  hf  Alaric,  v.  320. 

Zfntfiir/fvbishop  of  Antioch,  the  Christian  fortitude  displayed  in  hh 
epittles,  ii.  437. 

JhhidiUSy  the  Saracen  dynasty  of,  x.  82. 

Illustrious^  the  title  of,  how  limitod  in  the  times  of  Roman,  simplici- 
ty, and  how  extended  when  Constantinople  became  the  seat  of 
empire,  iii.  34. 

Illyricum  described,  i.  35- 

Jmagesy  introduction  of,  into  the  Christian  church,  ix.  11 3.  The 
worship  of,  dei;ived  from  paganism,  115.  Are  condemned  bj  the 
council  of  Constantinople,  126.  The  adoration  of,  justified  by 
Pope  Gregory  II.  134.  And  sanctified  by  die  second  council  of 
Nice,  105. 

Imftra^y  in  the  Roman  history,  explained,  i.  ^*  mUt.  The  Itnperial 
prerogatives,  io6.  The  court,  no.*'  The  sense  of  this  appella- 
tion altered  by  long  use,  ii.  i6q. 

ImcamaUen^  theological  history  of  the  doctrine  of,  viii.  261. 

Incest^  natural^  and  sirbitrary,  distinguished,  viii.  66. 

/iu&,  account  of  the  Christians  of  St  Thomas  in,  viii.  346.  Perse- 
cntion  of,  by  the  Portuguese,  347. 

Indictions,  the  memorable  era  of,  whence  dated,  ii.  229.  li^.  T)ie 
name  and  use  of,  in  the  middle  ages,  whence  derived,  iii>  8}. 

Indulgmcies  in  the  Romish  church,  the  nature  of,  es^lakied,  xi.  i6« 
17.  -  ■  ^ 

IngunAs^  Princess  of  Auitrasia,  is  married  to  Hermenegild,  Prince 
of  Baltic  a,  and  cruelly  treated  by  his  mother  Goisvintha,  vi. 
297-  •  '  .  . 
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tnherUance^  ^paternal,  su^ect  to  parental  discretion  among  the  Ro- 
mans, i:  2"64.'^  TW'  Kbmatl'*'lkw  bf,  viii.  74.  Testamentary  dis- 
positions  of  property-,  7  J.     The  Voconian  law,  how  evaded,  8i. 

Injurtesy  r^evrew  bf  the  Roman  lav^s  for  the  redress  of,*  viii.  87/ 

innocent  11  f.  Pope,  enjoyed  the  plenitude  of  Papal  power,  xi.  152/ 

/iiywV/Wo«,"  thi  fiif^  erection  of  that  tribunal,  j!i^i\ 

Institutes  of  Justinian,  an  analysis  of,  viii.  47. 

Intirest  of  money,  liow'tegulated  *by  thel  Roman  law,  v5i.  86. 

Joan^  Pope,  the  story  of,  fictitious,  ix*  197,  note. 

Jobn^  principal  se<ir<itary  to  the  Emperor  Honorius,  usurps  the  etapire* 
after  his  death,  vi.  4.  • '  « 

John^  the  almsgiVcr,  archbishop '  i)f  Alexandria,  relieves  the  Jfewish 
refugees  when  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Persians,  viii.  221*  His 
'extraordinary  liberality  of  the  church-treasure,  363. 

Jobn^  bishop  ofAntioch,  arrives  at  Ephesus  after  the  meeting  of  irhc 
•council,  anof  with  his  bishops,  decides,  against  Cyril,  viii;  291. 
Coalition  between  him  and  Cyril,  293. 

John  of  Apri,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  his  pride,  and  confederacy 
•"^  against  John  Cantactizene,  xi.  375* 

John  of  Brienne,  Emperor  of  Constatkinople,  xi.  273. 

John  of  Cappadocia,-  praetorian  prsefect  of  the  East,  under  the  Em- 
■  pcror  Justinian,  his  character,  vii.  109.    "Is  disgraced  by  the  Ett\- 
press  Theodora,' and  becotnes  a  bishop,  110.     Opposes  the  Aiti- 
can  vcar,  159.  .  His  fraud  in' supplying  the  army  with  bread,' ^69* 

/«ri&«  6omn<fn»/,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix.  86fc 

John  DamascenuSj  St.  his  history,  ix.  1 29.  note. 

John  oi  Lycopelis,  the  hermit,  his  charactet,  and  oracular  promise  to 
the  Emperoi:  TKeodorftks 'the  Great,  v.  79. 

John^  the  Monophysitte  btshop'  df  Asia,  is  employed  by  the  Emperor 
Justinian  to  root  out  pagans  and  heretics,  viiik  321. 

John  XII.  Pope,  his  flagitious  character,  ix.  198. 

John  XXII I.  Pope,  his-' profligate  character,  xli.  375* 

Jobn^  St.  the  EVahgdlisf,^  reveals  the  true  sense  of  Plato's  doctrine  of 
the  Logos y'^tiu  ^\^?^"'    ■ 

John  the  Sanguinary  selves  the  Gothic  treasures  in  Picenum,  wd* 
obliges  Vitiges  to  raise  the  siege  of  Roro.c,  vii.  244. 

John  ZimTsces  murdt^  the  Greek  Emperor  Nicephonis,  and  suc- 
ceeds him,  ix.'65.'  fiiS  Eastern- victories,' X.  88.  Defeats  Swa- 
toslaus,  Ctar  of  Russia,  236* 

Jona,  one  of  the  Hebride  inlands,  h^  ancfent  monastic  eminence;  vi. 
246. 

Jonas,  tencgado  ofDamasfeusi  story  of,  ix.-  397. 

Jordan^  character  of  his  work,  De  Origmkus  Sc/avicts,  x.  197. 
note* 

Joseph  the  Carizmianj  -  governor  of  Berzem,  kills  the  Sultan  Alp 
Arsla'n,  x.  362*  * 

Josef  hus^  the  mention  of  Jesus  Christ  in  his  history,  a  forgery,  ii.  408. 
note.     Hrs  ophiibn;  that  Plato  derived  knof^ledge  from  the  Jewa^ 
cor.trbverted,  iii.  ^^4:  note. 
Vol.  XII.        ^  Ii  Jovian 
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JMm  is  elected  Emperor  by  the  troops  of  Julian,  od  tlMir  retreat 
from  Attyiia,  iv.  205.  Hit  treaty  with  Sapor,  King  of  Pcnia, 
209.    Hit  death,  233* 

Javiata  and  Herculians,  new  bodies  of  guards  instituted  to  supersede 
the  prxtorian  bands,  it.  161. 

J^vmam  of  Verona,  his  punishment  by  a  Roman  synod,  &r  heresy,  r* 

Jo^mas  reduces  the  Alemanni,   who  had  invaded  Gaol,   iv.  2791 

280. 
■■  account  of  his  revolt  against  the  Emperor  Hdnorius  in  Ger- 

many,  v.  347. 

/«vi'itf,  prselorian-prssfect  under  the  Emperor  Hononus,  socceeds 
Olympius  as  his  confidential  minister,  v.  399*  His  negocntions 
with  Alaric  obstructed,  301.  I>e^rts  Honorius^  and  goes  one 
to  Alaric,  and  the  new  Emperor  Attains,  307. 

Irnu^  her  marriage  with  the  Greek  Emperor  Leo,  ix.  31.  *  Her  am- 
bition, and  barbarity  to  her  son  Constantine,  32.  i(.cstores  images 
to  public  devotiolb,  164* 

Ireland  was  first  colonised  from  Scotland,  iv.  294.  Derivation  o( 
the  name  of  its  tutelar  saint,  Patfick,  vi.  229.  note. 

liooi  !•  CommnfUf  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix.  74* 

Isaac  II.  Angeiii^  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix.  icS.  His  charac- 
ter and  reign,  xi.  i8r«  Is  deposed  b>  Ym  brother  Alexius,  185* 
Is  restored  by  the  crusaders,  217.     His  death,  '225. 

//SMT,  archbishop  of  Armenia,  his  apology  tor  the  vioes  of  King  Ar- 
Unres,  v.  430,  ^ 

Isauria^  the  rebeltion  there  against  the  Emperor  Galiepus,  I.  454. 

Isaurians^  reduction  of,  by  the  Eastern  Emperors,  vii.  1 29. 

Isidore^  cardmal,  his  ill  treatmeilt  in  Russia,  xii.  148.  Receives  sn 
act  of  union  from  the  Greek  clerjKy  at  Constantinople,  206. 

IsoeraUs^  his  ptice  for  the  tuition  of  bis  pupils,  vii.  146* 

luJy^  the  dominion  of,  under  Odoacer,  succeeds  the  extinction  of  the 
Western  empire,  vi.  224*  Its  raiser^le  state  at  this  sera^  234^ 
Conversion  of  the  Lombards  of,  to  the  Nicene  faith,  301. 

— — ,  is  reduced  by  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth,  vii^  1 5.  His  admi^ 
nistration,  17.  Government  of,  according  to  the  Roman  law,  by 
Theodoric,  26.  Its  flourishing  state  at  this  time,  33.  .  How  sup^ 
plied  with  silk  from  China,  91.  History  of  Amalasontha,  Qoeen 
of  Italy,  200.  Invasion  of,  by  Belisarius,  217.  Siege  of  Rome 
by  the  Goths,  224.  Invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Franks,  249.  Re<* 
volt  of  the  Goths,  353.  Expedition  of  the  eunuch  Narses,  381. 
Invasion  of,  by  the  Franks  and  Alemanni,  393.  Government  of, 
under  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  398.  Conquests  of  Albcin,  King 
of  the  Lombards  in,  viii.  126.  Distress  6f,  142.  How  divided 
between  the  Lombards,  and  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  145. 

,  growth  of  the  papal  power  in,  ix.  131.     Revolt  of,  against  tbe 
Greek  Emperors,  138.     llie  exarchate  of  Ravenna  granted  to  tbe 
Pope,  156*     Extent  of  the  dominions  of  Charlemagne  there,  182. 
The  power  of  the  German  Caesars  destroyed  by  the  rise  of  the  com- 
mercial. 
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mbitial  cities  there,  204.   Factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibeh'nes, 
ioS.     Conflict  of  the  Saracens,  Latins,  and  Greeks,  in,  x.  247. 

italyy  revival  of  Greek  learning  in,  xii.  119.     Authors  consulted  for 
the  history  efi  394.  note. 

JuhUeey  popish,  a  revival  of  the  Secnlar  games,  i.  312.  ncite.  xii.  310. 
The  return  of,  accelerated-,  312. 

JwUy  St.  examination  of  his  grandsons  before  the  tribunal  of  the  pro* 
curator  of  Judea*,  ii;  414.        '^ 

Judgements  of  God,  in  the  Salic  law,  how  determined,  vi.  349. 
•  ■  -,  popular,  of  the  Romans,  displayed,  viii.  104. 

Julia  DiffHna^  wife  of  the  Emperor  Sevcrus,  her  character,  i.  205. 
Her  dcAh,  228. 

Julian^  the  nephew  of  G^nstantine  the  Great,  his  education,  iii. 
171.  His  dangerous  situation  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Gallus, 
18 E.  Is  sent  to  Athens,  where  he  cultivates  philosophy,  183.  Is 
recalled  by  Constantius,  1 86.  Is  invested  with  the  title  of  Csesar, 
.  188.  Is  appointed  to  the  government  of  Gaul,  215.  Kis  first 
campaign,  217.  Battle  of  Strasburg,  27  2.  Reduces  the  Franks 
at  'loxandria,  226.  His  three  expeditions  beyond  the  Rhine, 
228.  Restores  the  cities  of  Gaul,  230.  His  civil  administration, 
^32.  His  account  of  the  theological  calamities  of  the  empire 
tinder  Constantius,  398.  Constantius  grows  jealous  of  hkn,  iv.  3. 
The  Gaulish  legions  are  ordered  into  the  East,  4.  is  saluted  Em* 
peror  by  the  troops,  i  r.  His  embassy  and  epistle  to  Constantius, 
15.  His  fourth  and  fifth  expeditions  beyond  the  Rhine,  17.  De* 
clares  war  against  Constantius,  and  abjures  the  Christian  religion, 
0,1.  His  march  from  the  Rhine  into  lilyrieum,  25.  Enters  Sir* 
Hoium,  26.  Publishes  apologies  for  his  conduct,  29.  His  triumph- 
ant entry  into  Constantinople  on  the  death  of  Constantius,  36. 
His  private  life  and  civil  government,  37*  His  reformations  in  the 
Imperial  palace,  41.  Becomes  a  sloven  to  avoid  foppery,  45. 
Erects  a  tribunal  for  the  trial  «f  the  evil  ministers  of  Constantius, 
46.  Dismisses  the  spies  and  informers  employed  by  his  prede- 
cessor, 50.  His  love  of  freedom  and  the  republic,  52^  His  kind^ 
nesses  to  the  Grecian  cities,  55.  His  abilities  as  an  orator,  58. 
And  as  a  judge,  59.  His  character,'!^.  His  apostacy  accoKnt- 
ed  for,  64.  Adopts  the  Pagan  mythology,  67.  His  theological 
'system,  72.  His  iiutiation  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  his 
fanaticism,  75,  His  hypocritical  dupKcit^,  78.  Writes  a  vindi- 
cation of  his  apostacy,  81.  His  edict  for  a  general  toleration,  83, 
84.  His  Pag^n  superstitious  zeal,  85.  His  circular  letters  for 
the  reformation  of  the  Pagan  religion,  88.  His  industry  in  pain- 
ing proselytes,  94.  His  address  to  the  Jews,  97.  History  of  his 
attempt  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  IC3.  Transfers  the 
revenues  of  the  Christian  church,  to  the  heathen  priests,  no. 
Prohibits  Christian  schools,  in.  Obliges  the  Christians  to  re  in^ 
^tate  the  Pagan  temples,  115.  Restores  the  sacred  grove  and 
temple  of  Daphne,  lar.  Punishes  the  Cbrfitian^  of  Antioch  for 
i)urning  that  tempie,  123.     His  treatment  of  the  cities  of  Edcssa 

1  i  2  and 
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j  and  Alex^ria,  129.     Banishes  At1iaiusitt«9  I33«     '^e  p^oso« 

pbical  fable  of  his  Cttsars^  delineated,  139.  Meditates  the  conqueft 
of  Fetsia,  143.  Popular  discoatents  during  bit  residence  at  An. 
tioch,  146.  Occasion  of  writing  his  ^l]uo/fl>faff,  150.  His  march 
to  the  Euphrates,  154.  He  enters  the  Persian  territoriesy  161. 
Invades  Av^yria,  169.  His  personal  conduct  in  this  enterprise, 
174.  His  Hddrcss  to  his  discontented  troofM,  176.  His  saccess« 
ful  passage  over  the  Tigris,  180.  Burns  his  Heet,  183.  His  re- 
treat and  distress,  193.     His  death,  202.     His  funeral,  223. 

Julian^  Count,  offers  to  betray  Spain  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  is. 

*   467.     His  advke  to  the  victorious  Tutks,  475. 

Julian^  the  papal  legate,  exhorts  Ladislaus,  King  of  Hungary  and  Po- 
land, to  bleach  of  failh  with  the  Turks,  xii.  x^^.  His  death  and 
character,  165. 

Julius^  ma«ter-general  of  the  troops  ih  the  £)astem  empire,  concerts  a 
general  ma&sacre  of  the  Gothic  youth  in  Asia,  iv.  419* 

Jurisprudence y  Roman,  a  review  of,  viii.  i.  Was  published  by  Gre- 
cian philosophy,  26,     Abuses  oF,  109. 

Justin  the  Elder,  bis  military  promotion,  vii.  54.  His  elevation  to 
the  empire,  and  character,  56.     His  death,  61. 

Justin  II.  Emperor,  succeeds  hb  uncle  Justinian,  viii.  113.  His  6rm 
behaviour  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  Avars,  ix6.  His  abdication, 
and  investiture  of  Tiberms,  as  his  successor,  135. 

Juihn  Martyr^  his  decision  in  the  case  of  the  Ebionites,  ii«  280*  His 
extravagant  account  of  the  progress  of  Christianity,  369.  Occa- 
sion of  his  own  conversion,  372. 

Justina^  the  popular  story  of  her  marriage  with  the  Emperor  Valenti- 
nian  examined,  iv.  334*  Her  infant  son,  Valcntinian  IL  invested 
with  the  Imperial  ensigns,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  336.  Her 
contest  T\ith  Ambrose,  archbishop  of  Milan,  v.  40.  Flies  from 
the  invasion  of  Maximas,  with  her  son,  48* 

Justinian^  Emperor  of  the  East,  his  birth  and  promotion,  vii.  54^  His 
orthodoxy,  59.  Is  invested  with  the  diadem  by  his  uncle  Justin, 
60.  Marries  Theodora,  70.  Patronises  the  blue  faction  of  the 
circus,  78.  State  of  agriculture  and  manufacture  in  his  provbces, 
bd.  Introduces  the  culture  of  the  silk-^orm,  and  maiu>facture  of 
silk,  into  Greece,  97.  State  of  his  revenue,  100.  His  avarice 
and  profusion,  io2.  Taxes  and  monopolies,  (05,  xo6«  His 'mi- 
nisters, 1 09.  His  public  buildings,  112.  Founds  the  church  of 
St  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  117.  His  other  pubHc  works,  122* 
His  European  fortifications,  125.  His  Asiatic  fortifications,  132. 
He  suppresses  the  schools  of  Athens,  143.  And  the  consular  dig- 
nity, 152.  Purchases  a -peace  from  the  Persians,  156,  307.  Un- 
dertakes to  restore  Hilderic,  King  of  Carthage,  138.  Reduction 
of  Africa,  186.  His  instructions  for  the  government  of,  187,  Hi^ 
acquisitions  in  Spain,  203.  His  deceitful  negociations  in  Italy, 
210.  Weakness  of  his  empire,  270.  Receives  an  embassy  from 
the  Avars,  291.  And  from  the  Turks^  293.  Persian  war,  315* 
His  negociations  with  Chosroes,  337.  His  alliance  with  the  A- 
byssinians,  343.     Neglects  the  Italian  war  under  Bclfcarius,  3^2. 

Settles 
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Settte  the  government  of  Italy  under  the  exarch  of  Ravenna,  398, 
Disgrace  and  death  of  Belisarius,  407,  His  death  and  character, 
409.  Comets  and  calamities  in.  hi&  reign,  412.  His  Code,  Pan- 
dects, and  Institutes,  viii-  i.  His  theological  character  and  govern- 
roent»  317.     His  persecuting  spirit,   320.     His  orthodoxy,   324, 

■     Died  a  iieretic,  3  28« 

J»j//«/fl«  II.  Emperor  of  CdnstantiiK^k,  ix,  17* 

Justinian^  the  son  of  Germanus,  his  conspiracy  with  the  Empxws  So*, 
phic,  and  successes  against  the.  Persians,  viii.  137,  138^ 

JwDsnaly  his  remarks  on  the  crowdc4  ^^te  of  the  inhtdbic^nts  of  Rome^ 
V.  288...  ■       .        \  '•.'"' 

'•'•■•  K.       • 

Khan,  import  of  thi«  title.in  the  northerri  parts  of  Asia,  iv.  353.  v. 
212.  ,  ,     '       '   *  .... 

Kin^^  the  title  of,  conferred  by'Constantine  the  Great  on  his  nephew 
Hannibalianus,  iii.  116. 

Kindrtd,  degrees  of,  according  to  the  Roman  tivil  law,  viii,  75. 

Knighihoo^^  how  originally  conferred,  ^nd  its^  obligations,  xi,  37. 

A'ortf/i  of  Mahomet,  account  and  character  of,  ix.  267J 

/Cordfhy  the  tribe  of,  acquire  the  custpdy  of  the  Caaba  at  Mecca,  i:^. 
246.  Pedigree  of  Mahomet,  253.  They  oppose  his  pretensions' 
to  a  prophetical  character,  286.  Flightof  Mahomet,  288.  Battle 
of  Beder,  299.  Battle  of  Ohud^  301.  Mecca  surrendered  to  Ma- 
homet, 307. 

Ldlarum^  or  standard  of  the  cross,  in  the  army  of  Constantine  tlie 
Great,  described,  iii.  258.  '  -^  , 

Laheo^  the  civilian,  his  diligence  in  business  and  coinposition,  viii.  25. 
His  professional  character,  3c,  •  '  ^  '^  ' 

LacUiniius^  difficulties  in  ascertaining  the  date  of  ki^  Divine  Institu- 
tions, iii.  238*  «o//.  His -flattering  prediction  of  the  influence  of 
Christianity  among  mankind,  248.  Inculcates  \\tt  divine  right  ot 
Constantine  to  the  empire,  250. 

LadisiauSj  King  of  Hungary  and- Poland,  leads  an  arjmy  against  the" 
Turks,  xii.  157,  '  His  breach  of  faith  with  them,  158. ' 

Ladislaus^  King  of  Naples,  harasses  Rome  during  the  schism  of  the 
papacy,  xii.  372.  ' 

Imus^  pr^^rian»praefept,  conspired  the  death  of  Com  modus,  and  con- 
fers th^  empire  on  Perlinax,  5.  ^56,  157. 

Laity ^  when  first  distinguished  from  the  clergy,  ii.  340. 

LampadiuSy  a  Ronian  senator,  boldly  condemns  the  treaty  with  Alaric 
the  Goth,  V.  238. 

Lance^  bo/y,  narrative  of  the  miraculous  discovery  of,  xi.  73, 

Landy  how  assessed  by  the  Roman  Emperors,  iii.  85,  How  divided 
by  the  barbarians,  vi,  353.  Allodial,  and  Salic,  distinguished, 
357.     Of  Italy,  how  partitioned  by  Theodoric  the  Oitrogqth,  vii. 

^  »7r     .       .     ■ 

Laodicea^  its  ancient  splendour,  i.  8c. 

*  Lascarisf 
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LdtcarUf  Theodore^  establishes  ui  empire  at  Nice,  xi,  253.     His  diii 

ractefy  308. 
Latcaris^  Theodore  II.  his  character^  si*  312. 
Laumris,  Janus ^  the  Greek  grammarian,  his  character,  xii.  130. 
Lm'm  churchy  occasion  of  its  separation  from  the  Greek  cfauurch,  xi« 
169.     Corruption  and  schism  of,  xii.  92*     Re-union  of,  with  the 
Gretk  church,  iii,     llie  subsequent  Greek  schism,  145. 
Latium,  the  right  of,  explainad,  i.  58. 
I^tura^  in  monkish  history,  explained,  vi.  263. 
Law,  review  of  the  profession  of,  under  the  £roperors,  iii.  53. 
Laws  of  Rome,  review  of,  viii.  1.     I'hose  of  the  kings;  4.     Of  the 
twelve  tables,  6.     Of  the  people,  1  f.     Decrees  of  the  senate,  and 
edicts  of  the  prsetors,   13.     Constitutions  of  the  Emperors,   16. 
Their  rescripts,  19.     The  three  codes  of,  20,     The  forms  of,  iliJ, 
Suoression  of  civil  lawyers,  23.     Reformation  of,  by  Justinian,  33. 
Abolition  and  revival  of  the  penal  laivs,  94. 
I^%U  the  tfibe  of,  in  Colchos,  account  of,  vii.  327. 
I^  Cine,  character  of  his  ecclesiastical  history,  viii,  260.  note. 
Legacies  and  inheritances  taxed  by  Augustus,  i.  263.     How  regulated 

bv  the  Roman  law,  viii.  79. 
Lcpon,  in  the  Roman  army  und^r  the  Emperors,  described,  i.  i^, 
Grneral  distribution  of  the  legjons,  27.     The  size  of,  reduced  by 
Con$tantine  the  Great,  iii,  62. 
Leo  of  Thrace  is  made  Emperor  of  the  East,  by  his  master  Aspar, 
\i.  19'.     Was  the  first  Christian  potentate  who  was  crowned   by 
a  priest,  192.    Confers  the  empire  of  the  West  on  Anthemius,  193. 
Jiis  armament  against  thf  Vandals  in  Africa,   199.     Mmdcrs  A^- 
par  and  his  sons,  vii.  4, 
luo  1|K   Emperor  of  ConstanttncpU,  ix.  25,      His  edicts  ag^ins^ 

im»»es  in  churches,  124.     Revolt  of  Italy,  138. 
Leo  IV.  Emperor  tif  Constantinople,  ix.  S9. 
Leo  V.  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix.  37* 

Leo  VI.  the  pbiloaophcr.  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix.  55.     Ex- 
tinguishes the  power  of  the  senate,  x*  134, 
Leo^  bi>hop  of  Rome,  his  character  and  embassy  from  Valentiniaii 
111.  to  Attila,  King  of  the  Huns,.vi.  131.     Intercedes  with  Gen- 
.  seric,  JCing  of  the  VandaJj,  (or  clemency  to  the  city  of  Rome,  ijr. 
Calls  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  viii.  303. 
Leo  III.  Pope,  his  miraculous  recovery  from  the  afsault  of  assassins, 

ix.  172.     Crowns  Charlefnagne  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  173, 
1^0  IV.  Pope,  his  reign,  x.  64.     founds  the  Leonine  city,  66. 
Leo  IX.  Pope,  his  expedition  against  the  Normans  of  Apulia^  x.  267. 

His  treaty  with  them,  270. 
Leo,  archbishop  of  Ihessalonic^,  one  pf  the  restorers  of  Greejt  lea^i- 

ing,  ?.I57. 
Leo,  general  oi  the  East,  under  the  Emperor  Arcadius,  his  character, 
*     V.  388.  .      .  ^ 

Leo  Pilatus,  first  Greek  professor  at  Florence,  and  in  the  West,  bis 

^harac^er,  xii.  124. 
LeOj  the  Jew  jrosclytc,  history  of  his  fanuly,  xii.  315- 

le^i^Sf 
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laonas^  tKe  quaestor,  his  embassy  from  Constantius  to  Julian,  iv.  2r. 

Xsoniifi  city  at  Rome  founded,  x.  66. 

Leonitus  is  tnken  from  prison,  and  chosen  Emperor  of  Constantinople* 

on  the  deposition  of  Justinian  II.  ix.  i8. 
LeonngUdy  Gothic  King  of  Spain,  his  character,  vi.  296.     Revolt  and 

death  of  his  son  Hermeoegild,  298* 
Litters^    a  knowledge  of^    the  test    of   civilization   in  a  people,  i. 

Leivli  the  Pious,  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  ix.  188. 

Lt*wts  11.  Eaipieror  of  the  Romans, Ix.  1 89.     His  epistle  to  the  Greek 

Emperor,  Basil  I.  x.  248. 
Libamttif  his  account  of  the  private  life  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  iv. 

38^     And  of  his  divine  visions,  77.     Applauds  the  dissimulation 

of  Julian,  .79,  8o«     His  chariicter,  151*     His  eulogiumon  the*  Em- 

peror  Valens,  411. 
Xx&rxW,  bishop  of  Rome,  is  banished  by  the  Emperor  Constantius, 

for  cefasing  to  concur  in  deposing  Athaiiasius,  iip.  375,  390. 
L&erty,  public,  the  only  sure  guardian  of^  against  an  aspiring  prince, 

Ltciniuj  is  invested  with  the  purple  by  the  Emperor  Galerius,  ii.  208. 

His  alliance  with  Constaatxne  the  Great,  237.     Defeats  Maximin, 

238.     His  cruelty,  239.     Is  defeated  by  Const  an  tine  at  Cibalis, 

24&     An4  «t  Mardia,  247*     Peace  concluded  with  Constantine, 

249.     Second  civU  wajT  yrith  Constantine,  255.    His  humiliation 

»»d  death,  263. 
>  ■»  fate  of  his  son,  iii.  iii.    Concurred  with  Constantine  in 

publishing  die  edict  of  Milan,  244.     Violated  this  engagement  by 

oppressing  the  Christians,  2 j  2.     Caecilhis^s  account  of  his  vision, 

261.  . 

LiciUenant^  Imperial,  his  office  and  rank,  i«  lor* 
Idgbtniag^  superstition  of  the  Romans  with  reference  to  persons  and 

places  struck  with,  it.  97* 
Umtgantei^  Sarmatian  slaves,  expel  their  masters,  and  usurp  possession 

of  their  country,  iii.  126.     Extinction  of,  by  Constantius,  198. 
Literature^  revival  of,  in  Italy«  xii.  119.     Ancient  use  and  abuse  of, 

138. 
Litbuama^  its  late  conversion  to  Christianity,  x.  243. 
Litorius^  Count,  is  defeated  and  taken  captive  in  Gaul  by  Theodoric, 

vi.  96. 
LitafranJf    King  of  the  Lombards,   attacks  the  city  of  Rome,  ix. 

146. 
liutprand^  bishop  of  Cremona,  ambassador'  to  Constantinople,  cere* 

roony  of  his  audience  with  the  Emperor,  x.  1 25. 
Log9i^  Plato^s  doctrine  of,  iii.  515*     Is  expounded  by  St  John  the 

Evangelist,  318.     Athanasius  confesses  himself  unable  to  compre- 

hend  it,  322.     Controversies  on  the  eternity  of,  328. 
Logothete^  Great,  his  officeunder  the  Greek  Emperors,  x.  1  22. 
Lomhardy^  ancient,  described,  i.  33.     Conquest  of,  by  Charlemagne, 

ix.  150. 

I  i  4  Lombards f 
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Jjmiwris^  derivation  of  their,  nune,  and  review  ol  their  Ustory,  ^. 
274.  Are  ciD ployed  bj  the  Emperor  Justinian  to  check  the  Ge- 
pidflB,  276,  Actions  of  their  King  Aiboin,  viii.  117.  Tfacy  re- 
duce the  Gepidaty  121.     Tbey  over-nin  that  part  of  Italy  now 

•  called  I^ombardy,  126.  Extent  of  thar  kingdom,  147.  Lan- 
guage and  manners  of  the  Lombards,  148.    Government  and  laws, 

Longmus^  his  representation  of  the  degeneracy  of  his  age,  1.  94.  Is 
put  to  death  by  Aurelian,  ii.  43. 

Loi^inus  is  sent  to  superfede  Narses  as  exarch  of  RaTeana,  viii.  125. 
Receives  Rosamond,  the  fugitive  Queen  of  the  Lombards,  132. 

Lotbaire  L  Emperor  of  the  Romans*  ix,  189. 

Louis  VIL  of  France  u  rescued  from  the  treachery  of  the  Greeks  bv 
Roger,  King  of  Sicily,  x.  316.  Undertakes  the  second  crusade, 
xl.  105.     His  disastrous  expedition,  113. 

Louu  IX.  of  France,  his  crusades  to  the  Holy  Land,  xi.  158.  His 
death,  i6t^^  Brocured  a  valuable  stock  of  reHcs  from  Constanti- 
nople, 278. 

LucLn^  the  severity  of  his  satire  against  the  heathen  mythology  ac- 
counted for,  i.  49. 

Lucian^  Count  of  the  East,  under  the  Emperor  Arcadius,  his  cruel 
treatment  by  the  prsefect  Rufinus,  jb',  146.'. 

Lucum^  presbyter  of  Jerusalem^  his  miraculous  discovery  of  the  body 
of  St  Stephen,  the  first  Christian  maityr,  v.  128. 

Luctii/iny  governor  of  lllyricum,  is  surprised,  and  kiod]y> treated  by 

.    Julian,  iv«  38.     Uis  death,  2.32 ^  •' 1    • 

LuciUa^  tister  of  the  Emperor  Commodus,  her  af tem^  :to  get  bim 
assassinated,  i.  140,  141,  :   !•    .   ■    .    * 

1  Aldus  II.  and  III.  Popes,  their  disastrous  reigns,  xii.  269. 

Lucrine  lake  described,  .with .its  late  dettnxctioii,  W»'Q,*}0.'2.)i.note, 

Lucullan  vilta  in  Campania,  its  description  and  history ,  vi.  ^^. 

Lupercdlia^  the  feast  of,  described,  and  continued  niider  the  Christian 
Emperors,  vj;  197,  *    '.  '     ^  , 

Luficinus^^  the  Roman  governor  of  Thrace,  oppresses  the  Gothic  emi- 
grants there,  iv.^^fij.  Rashly  provokes  them  to  hostilitieS|  389. 
Is  defeated  by  them,  390. 

Liistral  contribution  in  the  Roman  em.phrc  explained,  iii.  94.,* 

Lniher^  Martin^  his  charact-er,  as  a  reformer,  x.  189.  < 

Luxury^  the  only  means  of  correcting  the  unequal  distribution  of  pro- 
petty,  ii  87.  ,  ;. 

Lygians^  a  formidable  German  nation,  account  of,  ii.  78. 

Lyons  J  battle  6£»  betwfsen  the  Competitors,  Seyerus  and  AlbinuS,  i.  192. 

M      •         •         • 

Macedon^us^  the  Arian  bishop  of  Const  atitinople,  his  contents 'with  bis 
competitor  Paul,  iii.  393.  F^tal  consequences  on  his  tenioving 
the  body  of  the  Emperor  Constantino  to  the  church  of  St  Acaclus 
395.  His  cruel  persecutions  of  the  Catholics  and  Novatiins,>397' 
His  exile,  viii,  316. 
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"^Maertanas,  praetosian.praefect  uttder  the  Empcrar  Valerian,  his  flia- 

ractcr,  i.  4.36. 
MacHanus^  a  piincc  of  the  Alcmanni,  his  steady  alliance  with  tHc 

Emperbr  V>lentinian,  iv.  286. 
Macrznui,  his  €p<rcession  to  the  empire  predicted  by  an  African,  u 
'e  ;i22,  'ActSrfk rates  the  completion  of  the  prophecy,  ibtti.    Purchases 

a  peace  with  Parthia,*332. 
Jlfdi^jn,  the* capital  of  Persia,  sacked  by  th^  Saracens,  ix.  ^6S* 
Mnonius  of  Palmyra  assassinates  his  uncle  Odcnathus,  ii.  35. 
Jifjw;iM  ihtfiMoft,  1.  37. 

Magi^  fb6  jworship  of,  in   Persia,  leforraed  by  Artaxerxes,  i.  318. 

Abridgement  of  the   Persian  theology,  320.     Simplicity  of  tbeir 

worship,  322.   Ceremonies  and  moral  precepts,  323.    Their  power, 

.325;    ...        \  •  -^    . 

Magic^  severe  prosecution  of  persons  for  the  crime  of,   at   Rome  and 

Antioch,  iv.  252. ' 
MagneutiUs^  assumes  the  empire  in  Gaul,  iii.  148.     Death  of  Con- 
stance, 149.     Sends  an  embassy  to  Constantius,  i  (|..     Ma^es  war 
•  against'  Constantius,  157.    Is  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Mursa,  159. 
Kills  himself,  i'66. 
Mahmudy  the  Oaznevid,  his  twelve  expeditions  into  Hindostan,  >•  335. 

His  character,  338* 
Mahomet^  the   Prophet,  his  embassy  to  Chosrocs  II.  King  of  Per$ia, 

'  '^iii.  226i        •  •  / 

— — ,  His  genealogy,  birth,  and  education,  ix.  ^553.     His  pi^rson 
Jjai^d  character,  i ^5.     Assumes  his  prophetical  mission,  260.     In- 
'iukatcd- 'the' unity  of- God,  262.     His  leverential  mention  of  Jesus 
■  Christ,*  267.     His'Kbrani  267.    His  miracles,  270.    His  precepts, 
j273.  .His  Hell,  and  Paradise,  279.     The  best  nuthoritics  for  his 
'  history,  282.'  riois.^^  'Converts  his  own  family,  283.     Preaches  pub-* 
'licly  a\:  Mcccaj  285*     Escapes  from  the  Koreishites  there,   288. 
Is  received  as  prince  of  Medina,  292.     His  regal  dignity  and  sa« 
^cerdotftl  6{Ece,'/ikW.     Declares  war  against  infidels,  295.     Battle 
of  Beder,  299.     Battle  of  Ohud,  301.     Subdues  the  Jews  of  Ara- 
bia, 302.,  Submissi<in  of  IMeCca  to  him,  307.   He  conquers  Arabia, 
•  309.    His  sickness  and  death,  317,  318.  •  His  character,  320.    His- 
private  life,  324.  His  wives,  325.  His  children,  328.  His  posterity, 
346.  Remarks  on  the  great  spread  and  permanency  of  his  religion,  - 

Mahomet^  the  son  bf  Bajazet,  his  reign,  xii.  50. 

Mahomet  II.  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  his  character,  xii,  182.    His  reign, 
• '185.     Indications  of  his  hostile  intentions  against  the  Greeks,  187. 

He  besieges  Constantinople,  200.     Takes  the  city  by  storm,  I32. 

His  entry  into  the  city,  239.     Makes  it  his  capital,   243.     His 

death,  254.  * 

Mohometism^  by  what  means  propagated,  ix.  489.      Toleration  of 

Christianity  under,  388. 
^ajorian^  his  history,  character,  and  elevation  to  the  Western  empire, 

yi.  167.    His  epistle  to  the  SenatCi  169.    His  salutary  laws,  171. 

His 
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Hit  preparations  to  invade  Africay  177.    H»  fleet  destroyed  hy 

Genseiic,  j8i.    His  death,  183. 
MalaUrrMy  bis  character  of  the  Normans,  x.  264. 
Uaiek  Sbmh^  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  his  prosperous  reign,  x.  363.     Re- 

Ibrms  the  Eastern  calendar,  %66.     His  death,  367. 
M/dius  Tkt^d&ms^  the  great  civil  Hbnourrto  which  he  attained,  iii.  54. 

MamMUtlu^  their  origin  and  character,  xi.  162.  Their  establishment 
in  Egypt,  164. 

Maaua^  mother  of  the  yoong  Emperor  Alexander  Severus,  acts  as  re- 
gent of  the  empire,  i.  241*  Is  put  to  death  with  him,  277*  Her 
conference  with  Origen,  449. 

Mamgo^  an  Arminian  noble,  his  history,  ii«  r4i«' 

iflan^  the  only«nimal  that  can  accommodate  himself  to  all  climates,  u 

349.  •s#*.  ^,  ....  * 

Manc'^ium,  in  the  Roman  law,  explained,  viit.  72. 
MamchdMi  are  devoted  to  death,  by  the  edict  of  Theodb$ittS  agaiiut 

heretics,  v.  33.  -  * 

JUofttie/ Comnemfif  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix«'88.  He  repulses  the 

Normans,  x.  317.   But  fails  in  his;  scheme  of  subduing  the  Western 

empire,  321.     His  ill  treatment  of  the  crusaders,  xi.  109* 
JflaogamaUha^  a  city  of  Assyria,  reduced  and  destroyed  by  the  Emperor 

JoHan,iv.  171^ 
iSarble^  the  four  species  of^  most  esteemed  by  the  Romans,  i..  2%^^ 

fiote,  .    . 

M^celliims^  Count  of  the  sacred  lai^sses  undes  the  Emperor  Con- 
stance in  Gaul,  assists  the  usurpation  of  Mag^entius,  iii.x  148,  £Iis 

embassy  to  Cohstantius,  i$i.     Was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Muxsa, 

166. 
^  Marcellmus^  his  revolt  in  Dalmatia,  and  character,  vL  185.    Joins  die 

Emperor  Anthemius,  and  expels  the  Vandals  from  Sardima^  2Co. 

His  deach,  205*  .    ^ 

MearciUumi^  son  of  the  prsefect  Maximin,  his  treacherous  murder  of 

Gabinius,  King  of  the  Quadi,  iv,  328. 
Manellus  the  centurion  martyred  for  desertion,  ii.  464. 
MarceUufy  bishop  of  Rome,  exiled  to  restore  peace  to  the  city,  ii. 

481. 
MarceJiuiy  bishop  of  Apamea  in  Syria,  loses  his  Ufe  in  destroying  the 

Pagan  temples,  v.  106,  107. 
Martia^  the  concubine  of  the  Emperor  Commodus,  a  patroness  of  the 

Christians,  ii.  446. 
Mardan^  senator  of  Constantinople,  marries  the  Empress  Pulcheria, 

and  is  acknowledged  Emperor,  vi.  85.   His  temperate  refusal  of  the 

demands  of  Attila  the  Hun,  87. 
Marcianopoiisy  the  city  of,  taken  by  the  Goths,  i.  398. 
^JUarcomatmi  zrt  subdued  and  punished  by  Marcus  Antoninus,  i.  381. 

Alliance  made  with,  by  the  Emperor  Gallienus,  420. 
Marcus  elected  bishop  of  the  Nazarenes,  ii.  279. 
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# 

Mardia^  b&ttle  of,  between  Constantbe  the  Great  and  Liclnius,  3,. 

247. 
MarguSy  battle  of^  between  Diocletian  and  Carinus,  ii.  i  lo. 
Margusf'  bishop  of,  betrays  his  Episcopal  city  into  the  bands  of  the 

Huns,  vi.  51. 
Maria^  daughtet  of  Eudaemon  of  Carthage,  her  remarkable  adventures, 

vi.3N 
Mariana^  bis  account  of  the  misfortunes  of  Spain,  by  an  irruption  of 

the  barbarous  nations,  v.  352. 
MarinuSf  a  subaltern  ofRcer,  chosen  Emperor  by  the  legions  of  Meesia, 
1.3*5.  .  . 

Marius  the  armourer,  a  candidate  for  the  purple  among  the  competi- 
tors against  Gallienus,  his  character,  i.  446. 
Marty  bishop  of  Arethusa,  is  cruelly  treated  bj  the  Emperor  Julian, 

iv.  116. 
Marongay  engagement  there  between  the  Emperor  Julian,  and  Sapor, 

King^  of  Persia,  iv,  194. 
Maronites  of  the  East,  character  and  history  of,  viii.  354. 
i/Lanzidy  a  Roman  prostitute,  the  mother,  grandmother,  and  great- 
grandmother  <^f  three  Popes,  ix.  198.  ^ 
Marrimgey  regulations  of,  by  the  Roman  laws,  viii.  57.     Of  Roman 

citizens  with  strangers,  proscribed  by  their  jurisprudence,  x.  j  29. 
Iflartely  CharUsy  Duke  of  the  Franks,  his. character,  x.  23.   His  politic 
conduct  on  the  Saracen  invasion  of  France,  24,  25.     Defeats  the 
Saracens,  26.    Why  he  was  consigned  over  to  hell  flames  by  the 
clergy,  27, 
3farf/«,  bishop  of  Tours,  destroys  the  idols  and  Pagan  temples  in 

Gaul,  V.  106.    His  monkish  institution  there,  vi.  245. 
Martina  marries  her  uncle,  the  Emperor  Heraclius,  ix.  9.   Endeavours 

to  share  the  Imperial  dignity  with  her  sons,  10.     Her  fate,  I2. 
Mariimanus  receives  the  title  of  Caesar^  froiQ  tLe  Emperor  Licinius, 

ii.  261. 
Martyrs y  primitive,  an  inquiry  into  the  true  history  of,  ii«  381.  The 
several  inducements  to  martyrdom,  435.  Three  methods  of  esca- 
ping it«  440.  Marks  by  which  learned  Catholics  distingubh  the 
relics  of  the  martyrs,  427.  note^  The  worship  of,  and  their  relics, 
introduced,  v.  123. 
JMtfTf,  Virgin,  her  immaculate  conception,  borrowed  from  the  Koran, 

ix.  266. 
Maseazeiy  the  per8ecuted»brother  of  Gildo  the  Moor,  takes  refuge  in 
the  Imperial  court  of  Honorius,  v.  i66.     Is  intrusted  with  troops 
to  reduce  Gildo,  167.     Defeats  him,  170.     His  suspicious  death, 
172. 
Master  of  the  officers  under  Constantine  the  Great,  hia  functions,  iii. 

70. 
MatumuSy  his  revolt  and  conspiracy  against  the  Emperor  Commodus, 

i- 144- 
Jdatthew^  St.  his  gospel  originally  composed  in  Hebrew,  ii.  357.  noO* 
viii.  263.  note. 

Maurice^    ' 
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Maaricef  his  birth,  character,  and  promotion  to  the  Eastern  empire* 
viti.  14CX  Restores  Chosroes  II.  King  of  Persia,  189.  His  war 
against  the  Avars,  200.  State  of  his  armiesi  203.  His  abdication 
and  death,  209,  2io« 

Mmtruama^  ancient,  its  situation  and  extent,  i.  41.  Character  of  the 
native  Moors  of,  vi«  15. 

MaxnUiiu^  the  ton  of  Maxiraian,  declared  Emperor  at  Rome,  ii.  200. 
kiis  tyranny  in  Italy  and  Africa,  216.  The  military  force  he  had 
to  oppose  Constantine,  22  u  His  defeat  and  death,  232.  His 
politic  humanity  to  the  Christians,  481. 

MaximtoMf  associate  in  the  empire  with  Diocletian,  his  character,  ii. 
115.  Triumphs  with  Diodetian,  156.  Holds  bis  court  at  Milan, 
158.  Abdicates  the  empire  along  with  Diocletian,  174.  He  re- 
sumes the  purple,  200.  Reduces  Severus,  and  puts  bim  to  deatb^ 
302-  His  second  resignation,  and  unfortunate  end,  210,  212.  His 
aversion  to  the  Christians  accounted  for,  463. 

MopeimUianuSf  the  African,  a  Christian  martyr,  ii.  464. 

Maximmj  his  birth,  fortune,  and  elevation  to  the  empire  of  Rome,  i. 
273.    Why  deemed  a  persecutor  of  the  Christians,  450. 

Maximim  is  declared  Caesar,  on  the  abdication  of  Diocletian,  ii.  189. 
Obtains  the  rank  of  Augustus  from  Galerius,  208.    His  defeat  and. 
death,  238,  239.     Renewed  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  after 
the  toleration  granted  by  Galerius,  487. 

Maxmm^  the  cruel  minister  of  the  Emperor  Valentinian,  promoted  to 
the  praefecture  of  Gaul,  iv.  258. 

Maximm^  his  embassy  from  Theodosius  the  Younger,  to  Attila,  King 
of  the  Huns,  vL  68. 

Maxmus  and  Balbiuus  elected  jcint  Emperors  by  the  senate,  on  the 
deaths  of  the  two  Gordians,  u  290. 

Maximtis^  his  character  and  revolt  in  Britain,  v.  8*  His  treaty  with 
the  Emperor  Theodosius,  12.  Persecutes  the  Priscillianists,  34. 
His  invasion  of  Italy,  47.     His  defeat  and  death,  52. 

MaximuSf  the  Pagan  preceptor  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  initiates  him. 

N  into  the  Eleusmian  mysteries,  iv..  76.  Is  honourably  invited  to 
Constantinople  by  his  Imperial  pupil,  92.  Is  corrupted  by  his  red* 
dence  at  court,  93. 

Maximus^  Petronius,  his  wife  ravished  by  Valentinian  HI.  Emperor 
of  the  West,  vi«  140,  His  character  and  elevation  to  the  empire, 
147.    - 

Mebodet^  the  Persian  general,  ungratefoUy  trei^d  by  Chosroes,  vii.  30  r » 

Mecca^  its  situation  and  description,  ix.  227.  The  Caaba  or  tern* 
pie  of,  345.  Its  deliverance  from  Abrahah,  254.  The  doctrine 
of  Mahomet  opposed  there,  286.  His  escape,  288.  The  city  of, 
surrendered  to  Mahomet,  307.     Is  pillaged  by  Abu  Taher,  x.  77. 

Medina^  reception  of  Mahomet  there,  on  his  flight  from  Mecca,  ix; 
290. 

Megaiesia^  the  festival  of,  at  Rome,  described,  i.  145.  iw/*. 

Meietians^  an  Egyptian  sejjf,  persecuted  by  Athanasius,  iii,  360. 
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Melkene^  battle  of,  between  the  Eastern  Emperor  Tiberias  and  Chos* 

roes,  King  of  Persja,  viii.  176. 
Meio^  citizen  of  Bari,  invites  the  Normans  into  Ital^,  x.  258. 
Memphisy  its  situation,  and  reduction  by  the  Saracens,  ix.  429. 
Merovingian  kings  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  origin  of,  vi.  98.     Their 

domain  and  benefices,  356. 
Mervdn,  Caliph  of  the  Saracens,  and  the  last  of  the  house  of  Ommijah^ 

his  defeat  arid  death,  X.  31,32.  •       . 

Mesopotamia^  invasion  of,  by  the  £mperor  Julian,  iv.  162.     Described 

by  Xenophon,  163,  164* 
Messaiay  Valerius,  the  first  prsefect  of  Rome,  his  high  character,  iiL 

46.  note. 
Messiah^  under  what  character  he  was  expected  by  the  Jews,  ii.  275. 
*  His  birth-day,  how  fixed  by  the  Romans,  iv.  22.  note. 
Metais  and  money,  their  operation  in  improving  the  human  mind,  L 

356* 
Metellus  Numidicus,  the  censor,  his  invective  against  women,  i.  241. 

note, 
Metius  Falcomus,  his  artful  speech  to  the  Emperor  Tacitus  in  the 

senate  on  his  election,  ii.  64. 
Metrophanes  of  Cyzicus,  is  made  patriarch  of  Constantinople,- xii.  147. 
ik&/2,  cruel  treatment  of,  by  Attila,  King  of  the  Huns,  vi.  108. 
Michael  I.  Rhangabe,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix.  35. 
MicbaeJ  11.  the  Stammerer,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix.  40* 
MicbailWl.  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix.  45.     Is  defeated  by  the 

Paulicians,  x.  179. 
Michaei  IV.  the  Paphlagonian,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix.  71. 
Michael  W.  Calaphates,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix.  72. 
Michael  VI.  Stratioticus,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix.  73. 
AKchaelVW.  Parapinaces,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix.  78. 
Milan^  how  the  Imperial  court  of  th^  Western  empire  came  to  be 
transferred  from  Rome  to  that  city,  ii.  1 58. 

^ ,  Famous  edict  of  Constantine  the  Great  in  favour  of  the  Chris* 

tians,  published  there,  iii.  244. 

-  ■  ,  St  Ambrose  elected  archbishop  of  that  city,  v.  37.  .  Tumults 
occasioned  by  his  refusing  a  church  for  the  Arian  worship  of  the 
Empress  Justina  and  her  son,  40. 

-  ,  Revolt  of,  to  Justinian,  vii.  242,  243.  Is  taken  and  destroyed 
by  the  Burgundians,  250. 

-  ,  Is  again  destroyed  by  Frederic  J.  ix«  207. 

Military  force,  its  strength  and  efficacy  dependent  on  Si  due  proportion 

to  the  number  of  the  people,  i.  167. 
Military  ofRcers  of  the  Roman  empire  at  the  time  of  Constantine  the 

Great,  a  review  of,  iii.  56. 
Millennium^  the  doctrine  of,  explained,  ii.  301. 
Maigrelia.     See  Colehos» 

Minority,  two  distinctions  of,  in  the  Roman  law,  v.  1(4.  note. 
Mtraclei,  those  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  escaped  the  notice  of  the 

heathen  philosophers,  ii.  378,  379.     Account  of  those  wiought  by 

the  body  of  St  Stephen,  v.  128.  , 

Miraculous 
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Mk^Pil^^  powers  of  the  primitive  chuichy  an  inquiry  into,  ii.  jop^  . 

Misuhms^  chief  minuter  and  father-in-law  of  the  thiid  Gordian,  his 
character,  i.  307. 

Mistfogon  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  on  what  occasion  wtitten,  iv.  rjo. 

Mujorium^  or  great  golden  dish  of  Adolph&s,  King  of  the  Visigoths, 
history  of,  ▼.  336. 

Moawiyah  assumes  the  tiile  of  Caliph,  and  makes  war  agdnst  Ali,  ir; 
338.  His  character  and  reign,  341.  Lays  siege  to  Constanti- 
nople, X.  3«  ^ 

Modar^  prince  of  the  Am^tli  seduced  by  the  Emperor  Theodosios,  turns 
his  arms  against  his  own  counUymen,  iv.  432. 

Mofulr,  primitive,  their  method  of  treating  their  conquered  enetaie^^ 
vi.  54.  Reign  and  conquests  of  Zingi^,  x*.  402.  Gonqqests  of 
his  successors,  413.     See  Tamer/one, 

Mogunitacumf  the  city  of^  surprised  by  the  Alemanni,  ir.  28  r. 

Motawkat  the  Egyptian,  his  treaty  wirh  the  Saracen  Amrou,  ix.  452. 

Mouarcby  defined,  i.  95.  Hereditary,  ridiculous  in  theory,  bat  salu't 
tary  in  fact,  27c.  The  peculiar  objects  of  cruelty  and  of  avarice 
under,  iii.  82. 

Monastic  institutions,  the  seeds  of^  sown  by  the  primitive  Christians, 
11,  325*     Origin,  progress,  and  consequence  of,  vi.  238. 

Mofuyt  ^^^  standard  and  computation  of,  under  Constantine  the  Great, 
and  his  successbrs,  pi,  89*  twif. 

Monks  have  embellished  the  sufferings  of  the  primitive  martyrs  by  fic- 
tions, ii.  423. 

,  ■  — ,  Character  of,  by  £unapiu«,  v.  123,  124.  By  Rutilius,  168. 
Origin  and  history  of,  vi.  239.  Their  industry  in  making  proseljtes 
248.  -  Th^ir  obedience,  250.  Their  dress  and  habitations,  253. 
Their  diet,  254.  Their  manual  labour,  2^6.  Their  riches,  258. 
Their  solitude,  260.  Their  devotion  and  visions,  261.  Their  di- 
vision into  the  classes  of  CtauhiUs  and  Anachorets^  263. 

-       ,  Suppression  of  at  Constantinople,  by  Constantine  V.  iz.  130. 

Momfhysttts  of  th^  East,  history  of  the  sect  of,  viii.  350. 

Monothetae  controversy,  account  of,  viii.  330. 

Montesquieu^  his  description  of  the  militaiy  goviemment  of  the  Roman 
empire,  i.  310.  His  opinion  that  the  degrees  of  freedom  in  a  state 
are  measured  by  taxation,  controverted,  iii.  82. 

Moniius^  quaestor  of  the  palace,  is  sent  by  the  Emperor  Constantios,  I 

with  Domitian,  to  correct  the  administration  of  Gallus  in  the  East,         ! 
iii.  176.     Is  put  to  death  there,  177. 

Moors  of  Barbary,  their  miserable  poverty,  vif.  19c.  Their  invasion 
of  the  Roman  province  punished  by  Solomon  the  eunuch,  203. 

Morea  is  reduced  by  the  Turks,  xii.  248.  1 

Morosim\  Thomas,  elected  patriarch  of  Constantinople  by  the  Vcnc-         | 
tians,  xi.  246. 

Moseilama^  an  Arabian  chief,  endeavours  to  rival  'Mahomet  in  his  pro* 
j)ketjcal  character^  ix.  356. 

MoseSi 
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Jibsif^  tbe  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the^  soul  not  inculcated  in 
\  his  law,  ii.  299.    His  sanguinary  laws  compared  with  those  of  Ma« 
'  hornet,  ix.  295. 
Mosheimy  character  of  his  work  De  rebus  Christiams  ante  Constanttnum^ 

viit.  260.  nok. 
Moslemah  tbe  Saracen  besieges  Constantinople,  x.  10. 
Mbtatfem^  the  last  Caliph  of  the  Saracens,  his  wars  with  the  Greek 

Emperor  Theophilus,  x.  67.     Is  killed  by  the  Moguls,  xi.  418, 
Mour%oufli  usurps  the  Greek  £mpire,  and  destroys  Isaac  Angelus, 

and  his  son  Alexius,  xi.  225.     Is  driven  from  Constantinople  by 
^  the  Latins,  230.     His  death,  252. 
Mousa^  the  son  of  Bajazet,  invested  with  the  kingdom  of  Anatolia  by 

Tamerlaney  xii.  31.     His  reign,  49.  ^ 

Mozarahfj  in  the  history  of  Spain,  explained,  ix.  497. 
Munuifa/ citits,  their  advantages,  i.  58. 
Muratwif  his  literary  charact'er,  xii.  394  note, 
Jtffursa^  battle  of,  between  the  Emperor  Constantius,  and  the  usurper 

MagnentittS,  iii."  i  J9. 
Musa  the  Saracen,  his  conquest  of  Spain,  ix.  478.    His  disgrace,  483. 
^  His  death,  486. 

Mustapha^  the  supposed  son  of  Bajazet,  his  story,  xii.  47.     . 
Muta^  battle  of,  bietween  the  forces  of  the   Emperor  Heraclius  and 

thpse  of  Mahomet,  ix.  3 1 3. 
Mygdaniuty  nrer,  the  course  of,  stopped  by  Sapor  King  of  Persia,  at 

the  siege  of  Nisibis,  iii.  144. 

N 

Narbwine  is  besieged  by  Theodoric,  and  relieved  by  Count  Litorius, 
vi.  9S' 

NacoragMy  tbe  Persian  general,  his  defeat  by  the  Romans,  and  cruel 
fate,  vii.  335.  - 

NaistuSf  battle  of,  between  the  Emperor  Claudius  and  the  Goths,  ii. 
12. 

Ka^cs  is  be&ieged  and  taken  by  Belisarius,  vii.  218.  Extent  of  the 
duchy  of,  under  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  viii.  146. 

NarsiSy  his  embassy  from  Sapor,  King  of  Persia,  to  the  Emperor  Con* 
stantius,  iii.  201. 

NarseSy  King  of  Persia,  prevails  over  the  pretensions  of  his  brother 
Hormus,  and  expels  Tiridates  King  of  Armenia,  ii.  143.  Over- 
throws Galerius,  144.  Is  surprised  and  routed  by  Galerius,  147. 
Articles  of  peace  between  him  and  the  Romans,  153. 

NarseSy  the  Perdan  General  of  the  Emperor  Marius,  restores  Chos- 
roes  II.  King  of  Persia,  viii.  189.  His  revolt  against  Phocas,  and 
cruel  death,  219. 

NarseSj  the  eunuch,  his  military  promotion,  and  dissention  with  Beli« 
sarius,  vii.  247.  His  character  and  expedition  to  Italy,  301. 
Battle  of  Tagina,  385^  Takes  Rome,  388.  Reduces  and  kills 
Teias,  the  last  King  of  the  Goths,  391.  Defeats  the  Franks  and 
Alemannt,  395.  Governs  Italy  in  the  capacity  of  exaich,  398. 
His  disgrace  and  death,  viii.  1 24. 

Nau!obatus^ 
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NaaUahUt  a  cUef  of  tbe  Heruliy  enters  into  the  Roman  Scrrice,  tod 
'  u  made  consul,  L  431. 

'  Navy  of  the  Roman  empire  described ,  i.  28. 

NaauuriM  church  at  Jerusalem,  account  of,  ti.  277, 

Saxarius  the  Pagan  orator,  his  account  of  miraculous  appearances  ia 

tbe  iky  in  favour  of  Constantine  the  Great,  iii.  264. 
Nehridmi^  prsetorian-prsefect  iji  Gaul,  is  mauned  and  superseded,  by 

his  indisciect  opposition  to  the  troops  of  Julian,  iv.  24. 
Negroes  of  Africa,  evidences  of  their  intellectual  inferiority  tothe 

rest  of  mankind,  iv.  511  . 
Nectarius  is  chosen  aichhishop  of  Constantinople^  \*  30.         •    ■ 
Nauuus,  his  account  of  the  arrival  of  tbe  Saxons  in  Britain,  di6Eer<nt 

from  that  of  Gildas,  Bede,  and  Witiktnd,  vi.  381.  nofe. 
Nepoi,  Julius,  is  made  Emperor  of  the  West  by  Leo  the  Great,  vi^  219* 
Nepoilan,  account  of  his  revolt  in  Italy,  iii.  162. 
Nero  persecutes  the  Christians  as  the  incendiaries  of  Rome^  ii,  405. 
Nerva^  Emperor,  his  character,  and  prudent  adoption  of  Trajan,  i.  120. 
NeitoriuJf  archbishop  of  Const ahtinople,  his  character,  vjti*  283.    His 

heresy  concerning  the  incarnation,  215.    His  dbpute  with  Cyril  of 

Alexandiia,  286*     Is  condemned,  and  degraded. from  his  Episco- 
pal, dignity,  by  the  council  of  Ephesus,  291.     Is  exiled,  297.   His 

death,  299.    His  opinions  still  retained  in  Persia,  339.    Missions  of 

his  disciples  in  the  East  Indies,  343. 
iVrtvrx,  John  Count  of,  disastrous  fate  of  him  .and  his  party  at  the 

battle  of  Nicopolis,  xi.  451. 
Nice  becomes  the    capital    residence    of    Sultan    Soliman,   z.  373. 

Siege  of  by  the  first  crusaders,  xi.  57. 
Ntcephorus  I.  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix.  35.      His  wars  with 

the  Saracens,  x.  54.     His  death,  20c. 
Nuephorus   IL    Phocas,    Emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix.  '62.      His 

military  enterprises,  x.  86. 
Nicephorus  111.  Botaniates,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix.  80^   Was 

raised  to  the  throne  by  Sultan  Sjlinian,  x.  371. 
Nicetas^  senator  of  Constantinople,  his  flight,  on  the  capture  of  the 

city  by  the  Latins,  xl.   235.     His  brief  history,  I'^^^mie,    His 

account  of  the  statues  destroyed  at  Constantinople,  238. 
Nicholas^  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  opposes  the  fourth  marriage 

of  the  Eraperor  Leo  the  philosopher,  ix.  5^. 
Nicholas,  y.  Pope,  his  character,  xii.  134.     How  interested  in  the 

fall  of  Constantiiiople,  200. 
Nicpmedia^  the  court  of  Diocletian  held  there,  and  the  city  embellished 

by  him,  ii.  159.     The  church  of,  demolished  by  Diocletian,  467. 

His  palace  6red,  472. 
Nicopolis,  battle  of,  between  Sultan  Bajazet,  and  Siglsmond,  King 

of  Hungary,  xi.  450. 
Nikay  the  sedition  of,  at  Constantinople,  vii.  84. 
*  Nineveby  battle  of,  between  the  Emperor  Heraclius  and  the  Persian?, 

viii.  248, 
Nisibisy  the  city  pf,  dcsciibed,  and  it's  obstinate  d^nce  against  the 

Persians,  iii.  142.     Is  yielded  tq  Sapor  by  treaty,  iv.  21  f. 


'     -C  E  N  E  it  At    J  N  I>  E  X. 

«  iift9iam$  |1>e  Perslaii  vijLiry'his  illustrious  eharacter,  and  yahupp;  fate^ 
X.  367. 

Npab^  his  ar]^  v«rj  cpnvenicnt  fgr  resqlving  the  4>f&cu^^^cs  ^f  Mp* 
saic  antiquities,  i,  350. 

Nobi/mimu4^  a  titje  invented  by  Constajl^tiQe  the  Great  to  distinguish 
his  nephew  Hannibaliamis,  iii^  116.  ,      . 

l^Bricum  described,  i.  50. 

Nortnant^  iheif  settlement  in  the  prtiyince  of  Normimdy  in  ^ranett 
X.  257.  Their  introduction  to  Italy,  258.  They  sf  rve  la  SiciJ|| 
261..  They  conquer  Apuligi  26^.  Their  pharacter,  26^.  Their 
ti-eaty  with  the  pope,  269,  .  .      ' 

Novattans  are  exempted  by  Constantinc  the  Great,  in  ^  particular 
ediCjt,  from  the  general  penidties  of  heresy,  iii.  jqS.  Are  cruelly 
persecuted  by  Macodonius  bishop  of  C^s(autinopIe,  3^7. 

Hovels  of  JustiniaD«  how  formed,  and  their  character,  y^i•  ^. 

Noureddin^  sultan,  his  exalted  character,  xi/  12^« 

Nuhtit^  Conversion  of,  to  Chriftianitj,  *yuu  ^68«  ,  j 

Numeriaftf  the  son  of  Carus,  succeeds  his  father  10  t^e  ^epiplrft,  la 
conjunction  with,  his  brother  Carious,  ii.  07,  y 

ifumidm^  its  extent  at  differe^at  seras  pf  t^e  Kjwan  histotry^  u  4I. 

O  ^ 

.  Oasis ^  in  the  desarts  of  Lybia,  described,  v.  382.  mtc.     Thr^  places 

under  this  na^ne  pointed  out,  viii.  298.  «#/^.     '  *^ 

Obedience^  passive,  theory  and  practice  6f  th6  Chf isti^h  doctf in^ 

of,  iii,  248.  '    .' 

Obelisks y  Egyptian,  the  purpose  of  their  erfcCtioh,  iii.    194. 
Oblations  to  the  church,  origin  of,  ii.  341. 
Obligaiiotts^  human,  t)ie  sources  of,  viii.  82.     Lftitlof  the  Romana^ 

respecting,  83.  ^  \  ., 

OdenathuSf  the  Palmy rene,  his  successful  oppodtion  to  Sapof  kin^ 

of  Persia,  i.  440.     Is  associated  in  the  empire  by  GalUenus,  449, 

Character  and  ^te  of  his  queen'^ehobia,  ii.  3I.' 
Odin^  the  long  reign  of  his  faxftily  in  Sweden,  I.  362.  note*  ^  H^ 

history,  390. 
Odoacer^  the  first  Barbarian  king  of  Italy,  vi.  2I4.     His  character 

and  reign,  23;^.     Resigns  all  the  Romkn  conquests  beyotid  iUsk 

Alps  to  Euric  king  of  the  Visigoths,  308.     Is  reduced  and  killed 

by  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth,  vii.  13. 
Ohud^  battle  of,  between  Mahomet  and  Abu  Sophias  pnncC  df  Me<r<« 

*ca,  ix.  301. 
0^0,  princess  of  Russia,  her  baptism^  x.  239. 
Ofive^  its  introduction  into  the  Western  world,  u  85. 
Olybrius  is  raised  to  the  Western  empire  by  coutit  Ricimer,  vi.  215, 
Olympic  games  compared  with  the  tournaments  of  the  Goths,  xi.  39* 
Olympiodorus^  his  account  of  the  magnificeiice  of  the  city  of  Rome, 

▼•  262.     His  account  of  the  marriage  of  Adolphus  king  of  the 

Visigoths  with  the  princess  Placidia,  534. 
Olympiusj  fav'ourite  of  the  emperor  Honorius,  alarms  him  with  un- 
favourable suspicions  of  the  designs  of  Stilicho,  v.  239.     Causes 
Vol.  XIJ,  |i  k  Stilicho  ' 
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Stiliclio  to  be  put  to  death,  2424     His  disgrace  aod  ignomiiiioti 
d«ath,  299, 
Omar,  caliph  of  the  Saraceiu,  ix»  $$%»     |Iis  character,  359.    His 

loui'ciey  to  Jerusalem,  41 2. 
Ommiyab^  eleVation  of  the  house  of,  to  the  oflke  of  caliph  of  the 
2Mraceo$,  ix.  341.     Whj  not  tlie  objecU  of  p^iblk  fiiToor,  z.  28. 
Destruction  of,  31. 
Oracles^  Heatheiv  are  silenced  by  Constantine  the  Grpat,  iii*  406. 
Of\ban^  emir  of  the  Ottomans,  his  rpign,  zi.  434.      J^ariies  the 

laughter  of  the  Greek  ^mpeior  Cantacu«ene,  440. 
Ordination  of  the  clergy  ia  the  earlj  ages  ^f  the  church,  an  account 

o:,  iii.  287,  * 
Orestes  is  srnt  imbassador  from  AttiU  king  of  the  Huns,  to  the  em- 
peror •  heodosius  the  Younger,  yu  68.     His  history  and  promo- 
tion under  the  Western  emperors,  221  •     Hit  son  Augustulus,  die 
last  emperor  of  the  V^est,  222. 
Orestes^  P7^^'  ^^  ^iiyP^y  ^  ^n^ulted  by  a  monkish  mob  in  Alezsn- 

dtia,  tCxu  280. 
Origen  declare^  the  number  c^  prinntiTe  martyrs  to  be  very  tncona- 
dcrablc^  ii  427.    His  conference  with  the  empress  Maaunaea^  449^ 
His  nicmory  persecuted  hg  the  emperor  Justiniiui  and  his  clergj, 
▼111.3^5. 
Orleans  besieged  by  Attjla  kipg  of  the  H^ns,  and  relieved  by  £tius 

ana  The^dprio^  vi.'  joi[.  ' 

QsiuSf  Bishop  of  Cordova,  his  great  influence  with  Constantine  the 
Great,  iii.  z6^*     Preysils  on  Constantine .  to  ratify  the  Nicene 
creed,  ^^47.     Is  with  difficulty  Pf^yai^ed  on  to  concur  in  deposing 
Atbanasius,  376. 
Osrboene^  the  small  kingdom  of,  reduced  by  the  Romans,  !•  334. 
pssian^  bis  poems,  whether  tp  be  connected  with  the  invasion  of  Ca^ 
iedonia  by  the  emperon  Severius,  i.  209.    Is  said  to  have  disputed 
with  a  Christian  missionary,  ii.  370.  notem 
Ostia^  the  port  of,  described,  v.  303. 
Othmany  Caliph  of  the  Saracens,  ix.  333. 
pUfman,  the  rather  of  the  Ottomans,  his  reign,  xi.  43 2« 
Qtho  L  king  of^  Germany,  restores  and  a^ro|)riates  the  Western  em- 
pire, ix.  490.     Ciaims  by  treaty  the  nomination  of  the  pope  of 
Rome,    i^o.     Defeats  the  Tvu'ks,   x.  216. 
Otbo  ih  deposes  pope  John  XI(.  andl  chastises  his  party  at  Rome,  ix* 

Oiho^  bidhopof  Frisingen,  his  character  sis  an  historian,  zii.  290.  note* 
pttomansy  origin  and  history  of,  xi*  43 1.     l^hey  obtain  an  establisV 

ment  in  Europe,  443.  '    . 

Qvidh  banished  to  the  bankf  of  the  Danube,  iii.  1 21.  ' 

Oxyrinchus^  in  Sgyf  t,  mpnkish  piety  of  that  city,  vi.  243. 

^  P 

facatus^  his  encomium  on  the  emperor  ^eodosius  the  Great,  v.  58. 
^iederasti^  how  punished  by  the  Scatiman  law,  viti,  looJ  By 
^'"'■-ian,  3[02#  •    "  '      "  /     "  
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Pagan^  derivation  and  revolutions  orf  the  term,  iii.  410.  note. 

Paganism^  the  ruin  of,  suspended  by  the  divisions  among  the  Christ*- 
ians,  iii.  410.    Theological  system  of  the  emperor  Julian,  iy.  72. 

,  General  review  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  and  ju-^ 

risdiction  of,  before  it  was  subverted  by  Christianity,  v.  92.  Is 
renounced  by  the  Roman  senate,  100  .  The  Pagan  sacrifices  pro- 
hibited, 103.  The  temples  demolished,  105.  The  f uin  of,  de- 
plored by  the  sophists,  1 2^.  Pagan  ceremonies  revived  in  Christ-- 
ian  churches,  133; 

Pa/ao/ogus^  Constatitine,  Greek  em pe tor,- his  reign,  xti.   175.     Is- 
killed  in  the  storm  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  230. 

■  ,  JoM,  emperor  of  Constantmople,  xi.  372.     Miirriet 

the  daughter  of  jfohn  Cantacuzene,  382*  Takes  up  arms  against 
Cantacuzene,  and  isf  reduced  to  flight,  3^5.  His  restoration^ 
386.  Discord  between  him  and  his  sons,  454.  His  treaty  with 
pope  Innocent  Vl.  xii.  72.  His  visit  to  pope  Urban  V.'at  Romje^^ 
74. 

-,  John  II.  Greek  emperor,  his  zeal,  xii.  90*  His  voyage 


to  Italy,  95. 

Manuel,  associated  with  his  father  John,  in  the  Geek 


empire,  xi.  454.  Tribute  exacted 'from  htm  by  sultan  Bajazet, 
457.  tUs  treaties  with  SoTomskn  and  Mahomet,  the  sons  of  Baja- 
set  VI.  xii,  54.  His  visit  to  the  courts  of  Europe,  77.  Private 
motives  of  his  Eoropcan  negotiations  explained,  88.  His  death, 
89.  • 

Michael,  emperor  of  Nice,  his  brief  replies  to  the 


negotiations  of  Baldwin  11;  emperor, of  Constantinople,  xi;  283* 
His  family  and  character,  jf  j.  |{is  elevation  to  the  throne,  318. 
His  return  to  Constantinople,  324.  -  Blinds  and  banishes  his  young 
associate  John  Lsiscaris,  325.  He  is  excommunicated  by  the  pa- 
triarch Arseniuf,  327.  Associates  his  son  Andronicus  in  the  em« 
pire,  330.  Hts.  union  with  the  Latin' church,  331.  Instigates 
the  revolt  of  Sicily,  342. 

^a/au'fus  and  BorcforerSi  origin  and  nature  of  these  distiactions  in 
the  Roman  troops,  iii.  60. 

Pm/ermo  taken  by  fieltsarius  by  stratageDs,  vii.  21 2.  . 

PaiestinCy  a  character  of,  i.  39* 

Palladium  of  Rome,  described,  v.  93.  note, 

PalladittSy  the  notary,  sent  by  Valentiniaa  to  Africa  to  inquire  into 
the  government  of  count  Romanus,  connives  with  him  in  oppress- 
ing  the  paovince,  iv.  302.        , 

Palniyra^  description  of,  and  its  destruction  by  the  emperor  Aure^i- 
an,  ii.  39* 

Pamrtius^  was  the  first  teacher  of  the  Stoic  phylosophy  at  Rome,/ 
viii.  28.  note. 

Pandects  of  Justinian,  how  formed,  viii.  37. 

Panhyptrsebastos^  import  of  that  title  in  the  Greek  empire,  x.  120. 

Pannonia,  described',  i.  36. 

Pantheon  at  Rome,  by  whom  erected,  i.  71.  n(ite.  Is  converted  in- 
^o  a  Christian  church ,  v.  IC7. 

K  k  2  Pantomimes^ 
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fam$amlmes^  Roman,  described,  v.  aSj. 

Paprr^  where  and  wben^the  awDufactare  o^  wa«  first  fimod  oot,  !r, 

379-      ' 
Paf>inisti^  the  celebrated  lawjer,  created  prsBtorian  praefect,  bj  tU 

'  m^'v'tor  Several,  i.  20i.     Hit  dentb,  217. 
Pa^irius^  Caiui,  tea&ons  for  concluding  tbat  he  could  not  b^  tbe  ^a- 

t..  r  of  the  Ju*  Pa/nrianum^  viii.  5.  «•//. 
Pafis'tu^  proportion  their  number  bore  to  that  of  the  protestants  in 

Ea^iaod,  dt  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  iii.  253.  iiq(f. 
Para,  king  ot  Armenia,  hit  history,  !▼«  316.  Is  treaiaherottftlj  kiM 

«  V  The  Romans,  31^ 
Paraio/ani  01  Alexandria,  account  of,  viii,  278.  M0f4f 
Para4/u0^  Afahomet's,  described,  hi.  282» 
partly  description  qf  that  city,  under  the  goverament  of  Julian,  E 

^35"^    Situation  of  his  palace,  tv»  10.  ff«/r. 
Parthuif  subdued  by  Artaxerxes  king  of  Persia,  i*  329*    I&coosti- 

tution  ot'  government  rimilar  to  the  feudal  system  ot  Europe,  ii^. 

kc  capitulation  of  the  war  with  Rome,  131, 
Pavcai  II.  pope,   his  troublesome  pontificate,  xii,  267. 
Pastorml  manners,  much,  belter  adaj^d  to  the  fienceness  of  war,  than 

to  pcacehd  innocence,  iv.  ^^t, 
Pct.mml  authority,  extent  ol,  by  thf  Roman  laws,  viii*  J  I*    Sac* 

essive  limitations  of,  5  a. 
Patrat^  extraordinary  deliverance  o^  from  the  Sdavonians  aad  &• 

•acens,  X.   ro5, 
patrtcianty  the  onf^r  of,  under  the  Roman  rep<ibKe,  and  oxuier  the 

emperors,  c«>mpared,  iii,  39.   Vnder  the  Greek  empisci  tticirxaok 

explained,  ix»   X53- 
P^nck^  the  tutelar  Saint  of  Ireland^  derivaiiioa  of  his  name,  vi.  229* 

Pavia^  massacre  of  the  friends  of  Stilicho  tber«,  by  the  hisligstioQS 
or  Olympius,  v.  ^40.  Is  uken  by  Albeiir  king  of  thcl^oiatMtf^^ 
who  fixes  hi&  residence  there,  viii.  X28« 

P4itt/oi  Samosata,  bishop  of  Aritiacb,  his  character  and  liMrft  i* 

454'  .^ 

Pau/y  Archbishop  of  Consta»tinople|  his&taldoattesfc  wiA  biscoa- 

p-.titor  Macedpqius,  iii.  393. 
fauia^   a  Roman  widow,  her  illastrious  deKcnti  ^«  257*     Was 

oivner  of  the  city  of  Nicopolis,  263.     Her  monastic  seal,  vi. 

Pauiicians,  origin  and  character  of,  x.  x68.  ,  Are  persectttsd  by  the 
Greek  emperors,   175.     They  revolt,  177.     They  are  reduced^ 
and  transplanted  to  Thrace,  ;8|.     Their  present  stat^,  184. 
Pauiimy  wife  of  the  tyrant  Maximin,  softens  his  ferocity  by  g«Dtk 

counsels,  i,    280.  tiQte. 
Pauiinusi  ma*itcr  o^  the  offices  ^o  Theodosiua  the  Youngor»  hi6fn0<> 
Mi'i  extrcntioa,  v.  424.     . 

f,  bifthop  of  Nola,  his  history,  v.  326.     • 

*.    patriaich  of  Aquileia,  flie&  from  the  Lombards  wiu 


his  treasure,  into  the  islaud  pf  Qrado,  viii.  X27« 
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tjf^dsta'nsi  the  pSirty  of  among  ^the  Roirian  tivilians,  eirplaine^  viiu 

P^/^m,  the  city  ofi  taken  by  Zingis  the  Mogul  emperor,  xi,  409. 

Pe/agiaft  controversy  agitated  bjr  the  Latin  clergy,  t,  226.  And  itk 
firitain,  ^6^. 

Pe/Za^  the  church  of  the  Ndzarenes  settled  there  bn  iht  destructioii 
of  Jerdsalcm,  li;  2^8. 

Peloponnesus^  state  of,  under  the  Greek  empire^  i.  165.  Manufap^ 
tures,  108.    .  ' 

penal  laws  of  Rome,  the  abolition  and  revival  of,  viii,  54; 

Pendragoti^  his  office  and  power  in  Britain,  v.  369. 

Penitentiah^   of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  history  of^  xi    i6; 

Pepiny  king  pf  I'rance^  sissistd  the '  pope  of  Rome  against  the  Lom« 
bards,  ix;  idfi.  Received  the  title  of  king  b^r  papal  sanctibn^  i5jL 
Grants  the.  exarchate  tQ  the  popjj,   \^6.  * 

Pepin^  John,  count  of  Minorbino,  reduces  the  tribiine  Rienzi,  and 
restores  aristocracy  and  church  goVemmetJt  at  Rome,  xii.  355, 

Pepper^  its  high  estimation  aiid  price  at  kome,  v.  295.  fibte. 

Perennisy  minister  of  the  emperor  CommodttSf  his  great  exaltatioii 
and  downfal,  I43. 

Perisahor^  a  city  of  Assjrriji,  reduced  and  btimed  by  the  einperof 

.    Julian,  iv.  17b. 

Perozesy  king  of  Persia,  his  fatal  expeditidft  against  the  J^epthaliteSi 
vii.  136. 

PersecufioriSf  ten^  6f  the  |»rimitive  Ctirisiiahs,  «(  revitrw  of,  li  443^ 

Perseus^  amount  of  the  treasures  takeii  from  that  prince,  \*  ^i^i. 

Persia^  the  monarchy  of,  restored  by  Artaxerjcfcs,  i#  3 1 8.  The  re- 
ligion of  the  Magi  reformed,  ibid.  Abridgment  of  the  Ptrsiaa 
theology,  320.  Simplicity  of  their  worship,  322.  Ceremonies 
and  moral  precepts,  323.  £very  other  mode  of  worship  prohi- 
bited btit  that  of  Zoroaster,  328.  Jfeittent  and  population  of  the 
Country^  330.  Its  military  power,  342.  Account  of  the  at;idi- 
cncc  given  by  the  emperor  Carus  to  the  ambassadors  olf  Varanes^ 
li.  94.  The  throne  df,  disputed  by  th^  brothers  Narses  and  Hor-* 
mouz,  143.  Galerius  defeated  by  the  Piersiaiis,  144^  Narses  over* 
thrown  in  his  turn  byOiileriits,  148.  Articles  of  peace  agreed  oH 
between  the  Persians  and  the  Romans,  153. 

■II  '  ■,  War  between  Sapor  kitig  of,  and  the  emperor  CottstantiaSi 
iii.  139.  Battle  of  Singara,  140.  Sapor  intades  Mesopotamia, 
fl04»  The  Persian  territories  invaded  by  the  emperof  Jiman,  ir* 
261.  Passage  of  the  Tigris,  i8d.  JuUan  harttssed  hi  his  re« 
treat,  194.  Treaty  of  peace  between  Sapor  «nd  the  emperor  Jo- 
vian, 209*  Reduction  of  Armenia,  an4  death  of  Sapor,  }i'3[.  3154 

IP ,  The  nlk  trade,  how  carried  on  from  China  throteh  Persia, 

for  the  supplv  of  the  Rcunan  empite,  vii.  94.  Death  of  PerozeSf 
in  an  expedition  i^tinst  the  white  Huns,  136.  Review  of  the 
teigns  of  Cabades,  and  Ins  son  Chosroes,  2198.  Anarchy  of,  zU 
ter  the  death  of  Chosroes  IL  viii.  i$/^»     Ecclesiastical  histofj 

off  339» 

m ',  Inyaslon  o^,  by  the  Caliph  Ababekeri  ix.  364.    fiattU  <A 
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CadetiB,  365.     Sftck  of  Ctcsiphon,  368.     Conqnest  of,  by  the 
Saracens,  372.     The  Magian  religion  supplanted  by  Mahomet- 
ism,  493*     The  pc»wer  of  the  A  rabv  crushed  by  the  dynasty  of 
the  Bovvides,  x.  83.     Persia  subdued  by  the  Turks,  344* 
fersia^  conquest  of,    by  the  Mogub,   xL  416.      By  Tainerlaoe, 

rerimax^  his  character,  and  exaltation  to  the  imperial  throne,  L IJ7. 

.    His  funeral  and  apotheosis,  187. 

Teicenniui  Niger,  governor  of  Syria,  assumes  the  Imperial  dignity 

on  the  death  of  Pettioax.  i.  178. 
PetaviuSy  character  of  his  Dogmata  Tbeo/ogica^  viii.  260.  note. 
Ptler^  brother  of  the  Eastern  emperor  Maurice,  his  injurious  treat- 
ment of  the  citizens  of  Azimuntium,  and  flight  from  thence,  m 
.  2ot<. 
Teler  L  czar  of  Russia,  his  conduct  towards  his  son,  contrasted  witli 

that  of  Constantine  die  Great,  ili.  1.12. 
■        of  Aragon    assumes  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  xi.  344. 

>  Bartholemy,  his  miraculous  discovery  of  the  Holy  Lance,  xk 
..  73*    His  strange  death,  76. 
■*■'—  of  Coortenay,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  xL  a68. 
•<*-—  the  Hermit,  his  character  and  scheme  to  recover  the  Hoi/ 

Land  from  the  infidels^  xi*  I.     Leads  the  first  crusaders,  24* 

Failure  of  fab  zeal,  72* 
Pr/rif ,  the  city  of,  taken  by  the  Persians,  vii*  330.     Is  besieged  by 

the  Romans,  331.     Is  demolished,  333. 
Tetrarcb,  his  studies  and  literary  character,  xii.  I2i.    And  history, 

324.   .  I£s  account  of  the  ruin  of  the  ancient  buildings  of  Romcj 

4];. 

Tfefftl^  character  of  his  history  of  Germany,  ix.  2i2«  nQtt* 
Phalanx^  Grecian,  compared  with  the  Roman  legion,  i.  2i. 
Pharamond^  tbb  actions,  and  foundation  of  the  French  monarchy  by 

him,  of  doubtful  authority,  v.  360. 
Pbara^  commands  the  HeruU,  in  the  African  war,  under  BelisariuS} 

vii.   165.     Pursues  Gelimer,   189.     His  letter  to  Gelliaer,  191* 
PbarUeeSy  account  of  that  sect  amon^  the  Jews,  ii.  299. 
Pbasit^  river,  its  course  described,  vii..3i9. 
Pbeasant^  derivation  of  the  name  of  that  bird,  Yii*  321. 
Pbilelphut^  Francis,  his  character  of  the  Greek  language  of  Con* 

stgntinople,   xii,  115* 
Pbiiip  L  of  France,  his  limited  dignity  and  power,  xi.  8* 
— ~,  Augustus^  of  France,  engages  in  the  third  crusade,  xL  143* 
■  ■       ,  praetorian  prsjpfect  under  the  third  Gordian,  raised  to  the  eoi' 

pire  on  his  deaths  i.  309.     Was  a  favourite,  of  the  C}iristiaos,ii* 

<■■»  ,  praetorian   praefect  of   Constantinople,    conveys  the  bisB<'? 

Paul  into  banishment  clandestinely,  iii.  394. 
PbiiippicuSf  emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix.  23. 
Pbilippopoiu  taken  and  sacked  by  the  Goths,  i*  399. 
Philo^  a  character  of  his  works,  iii.  317. 

Pbihsopby^  Crecian|  review  of  tbt  various  sects  of^  i.  48. 

Pblntii 


Phincu^^  Ac  situation  of  his  palace,  iii.  5-  .      ^.^    . . 

Pboceea  i^  settled  by  Genoese,  Who  trade  in  allum,  xii.  52.  .    , 

PbocaSf  .a  centurion,   is  chosen  emperor  bjr  the  disa^ected  tropins  of 

the  Eastern  empire,  viii,  206.      Murders  the  cniperor  Maurice^ 

and  his  children;  2o^,     Hiat  chaifacteti  ai2.     His  fall,  and  deaths 

2'6.  •.       ,       . 
Phanicia  described,  i.  39,     .      .    ^  ^     ^  .. 

Pbotius^  the  son  of  Ajntonini,  distiiiguiskes  Hintticlf  at  the  %\tgt  of 

Naples,  vii.  26t.     Is  eatiled,  263.     Betrays  his  mother's  vices  to 
.  BelisaritiSy  264.     Turns  monk,,  267:  ;..,., 

fbatius  the  patrician(  kills  himself  to  escape  tke  persecution  of  Justi* 

nian,  viii.  322.  .  i         .       .     \  .       •':,-. 

JPbouuf^  patriarch  ol  Constantinople,  character  of  his  Xiifrr^r^,  x.  1581 

His  xjuarrel  with  the  pope  of  Rome,  xi.  173.  . 

fbran^^  Georgcj^  the  Greek  historiai^,  sonde  account  of;  xii.  88.  noiei 

His  embassies.  17^.     His  fate  bn  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by 
,.  the  Turks;  ^35.  ,-..,..• 

Picardy^  ..derivatipn  df  the  name  of  thsit  {jrov^nc^t  yi  }  ^  ndtk, 
Pilate^  Pontiuif  his  testimony  in  favour  of  JesUs  (Christ;   miich  im« 

proved,  by  the  primative  fatheirs,il*  44  ji .. 
Ptlfity^s  fables;  histclry  and  character  of,  yii:  306: 
Pinna  marina,  a  kind  of  silk  manufactured  frodi  the  tlireads  spun  by 

this  fish^  by  the  Romans,  tii.  92: 
Pifia^  a  princess  6f  the  Marcomanni^  espoiised  by  the  empetor  Gallie^ 

nus,  i.  42b.  . 
JPzVo,  Calphumiusi  one  of  tht  competitors  agslinst  GallienUs;  his  illil$« 
.   trious  family  kna  character,  u  44jf. . 

JPi/ytfx,  the  city  of,  destroyed  by  the  Gotlis,  L  424.  ,,  , 

Piacidia^  daughter  of  The^dosiuf  the  Great,  her  history,  and  marriag^ 

with  Adolphus  king  of  the  Gdths^  v.  334.     |s  injuriously  treated 

by  the  usurper  SingcHc,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  355.     Het  - 

marriage  with  Constantius,  and  retreat  to  Constantinople,    vi^  %. 

Her  administration  in  the  West,,  as  gifardian  of  her  sdn  the  emperor 

Valentinian  III.  8.     History  of  her  daugliter  Honoria,  165.     Hef 

death  and  burial,  138.  «W.       •     .        j  -  ,     .  -    ,   i 

Plagufy  origin  and  nature  of  this  disease,,  vii.  418*     Great  extent,  and 

long  duration  of  that  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  423.  .     .     ..      , 
Plato ^  kis  theological  system,*  iii.  ,314:   ts  received  by  the  Alexandriat^ 

Jews,  3i(},      A.ndl  expounded  by  St*  John  the  fivangelist^  %Ai 

The  theological  system  o^  the  emperor  Julian,  it.  7^. 
Pif/siiAP  philosophy  introdaced  into  Italyi  xii;  13  J. .  . 
Platonitti^  new^   an  account  of,  ii.  182;      Unite  witli  tiie  heathen 

priests  to  oppose  the  Christians,  462. 
Plautianus^  prsetorian  pricfeet  under  the  ettperc^  Sevcr^  hbhistoi^/^ 

i.  26i« 
P/fMitf/ix  of  Rome,  state  ;ind^chai:^cter  of,  ▼•278;    .  ,      . 
Pliny  the  Yotmger,  examinatioii  of  his  conduct  toward  the  Christittnsj 

"   4»7'  .  /.  ...  ..: 

Poet  laureat,  a  ridiculous  appointmeot,  xii^  326.  nau* 

Poggius^  his  reflections  on  the  ruin  of  ancient  Rjonki  xii*  ^i*.  .  . 
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foitUrs^  battle  of  between  Clo?is  king  of  tite  Franks,  tnd  Alanc  king 
of  the  Goths  ^i*  335* 

Po/ientta^  battle  of^  between  Stilicho  the  Ronttn  generaly  and  Alatic 
the  Goth,  V.  198. 

t^htheum  oi  the  R  oman9,  itf  origin  and  effects,  i.  46.  How  acconnted 
for  by  the  primitive  Christians,  ti«  288.  Scepticism  of  the  people 
at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  Christianitj,  355.  Tlie  Christians, 
why  more  odious  to  the  Panns  than  the  Jews,  387. 

<■■  ■  ■  ,  the  rain  of,  suspended  by  the  dividons  among  Chnstius, 
lii.  410.     llieological  system  of  the  emperor  Julian,  iv.  72. 

A^«««^,  Review  of  the  Pagan  ecclesiastical  establssfatnmt,  v.  92.  Re- 
vival of,  by  the  Christian  monks,^  130. 

Pomftimmit^  prsefect  of  Rome,  proposes  to  drive  Alaric  from  the  idls 
by  spells,  v.  292. 

f^mpeianus  Rvridms^  general  under  Maxentius,  defeated  and  killd 
by  Constantinethe  Great,  ii.  227. 

Fompey^  his  discretional  exercise  of  power  during  his  command  In  the 
East,  i.  lOO.     Increase  of  the  tribntes  of  Asia,  by  his  conquests, 

Tonhffs^  Pagan,  their  jurisdiction,  v.  92. 

Fonttfex  JUgximui^  in  Pagan  Rome,  by  whom  that  office  waseiercised, 
iu.281. 

Popfs  of  Rome,  the  growth  of  thdr  power,  ix,  13  f«  Revolt  of, 
from  the  Greek  emperors,  137.  .Origin  6t  their  temporal  daml* 
nion,*  155.  Publication  of  the  Decretals,  and  of  m  fictitious 
donation  of  Constantino  the  Great,  159.  Authority  of  the  Gerfiao 
emperois  in  their  election,  195.  Violent  distraCtionft  in  their  elec- 
tion, 197. 

i^— — ,  Foundation  of  thrir  authority  at  Rome,  jtii.  260.  Their  node 
of  election  settled,  299.  Schism  in  the  papacy,  367.  They  ac- 
'  quire  the  absolute  dominion  of  Rome,  387.  The  c^estastical  go- 
vernment, 391.  • 

Population  of  Rome;  a  computation  of,  v.  280- 

Porcarro^  Stipben^  his  conspiracy  at  Rome,  xi)«  383; 

Postbumut^  the  Ronlan  general  under  the  emperor  QallieQUS,  defciKis 
'  Gaul  against  the  incursions  of  the  Franks,  {.414.  Is  Idlled  bybis 
mutinous  troops,  ti.  1^9.  ^ 

Power^  absolute,  the  exercise  of,  how  checked,  x,  13  j. 

Pr^^/  of  the  tacred  bed-thamber,  under  Constantine  the  Great,  liit 
office,  iii.  69. 

Prirfecuol  Rome  and' Constantitiople,  under  the  emperors,  thesi; 
*  turis  of  their  dBces;  iir.  4^.  The  office  re;^ived  at  Rome,  ni* 
282 

Fnatextdtus^  prsefect  bf  Rxnne  under  Valcntiniaii,  his  character,  ir. 

Prtrtorian  baijds,  in  the'Homan  army,  an  account  of,  i:  i53.^  Tncy 
sell  the  empire  of  Rome  by  public  auction,*  171.  Are  disgraced 
by  the  emperor  Severu^,  186.  A  new  establi^ment  of  theOt 
399.  Authority  of  ilie  pratotian  pr$efect,  200.  Arc  reduced, 
their  priviJeget  abolished,   atid  their  ^lacc  supplied,  by  Ac  Jo- 


viaos  and  Herculean^,  ii.  i6i.     Their  desperate  coara^  iin4tt 
Maxentius,  232.     Are  totally  suppressed  by  Con^tantine  the  Great^ 

2J5* .  .  .... 

Pnetoridft  prefect,  retolutions  of  this  oflrce  under  the  emperors,  iix; 

42.     Their  functions  when  it  became  a  civil  office,  44. 
Praetors  of  Rome,  the  nature  and  tendencj  of  their  edicts  explained^ 

viii.  13, 
'Preachings  ar  form  of  devotion  unknown  in  the  temples  of  Paganisini 

iii.  301.     Use  and  aKuse  of,  302. 
Predestination^  influence  of  the  doctiine  of,  on  the  Saracens  and 

Turks,  iz.  296. 
Presbyters^  among  the  primitive  Christians,  the  office  explained,  ii^ 

Prester  Jobn^  origin  of  the  romantic  stories  concerning,  vKi.  944. 
Priests y  no  distinct  order  of  men  among  the  ancient  pagans,  ii,  354.' 

iii.  28  r,  . 
Priestley^  Dr.  the  ultimate  tendency  of  his  opinions  pointed  out,  x. 

193.  note. 
Primogeniture^  the  prerogative  of^  unknown  to  the  Roman  law,  viii*  , 

IS'        V 
Pnifce  of  the  waters,  in  Pe;rsia,  h«  office,  vii.  303.  note^ 
Prtsciliian^  bishop  of  Avila  in  Spain,  is,  with  nis  followers,   put  ta 
^  death  for  heresy,  v.  34, 
Priscufi  the  historian,  nis  conversation  with  a  captive  Greek,  in  the 

camp  of  Attila,  vi.  59.    His  character,  67.  n^te. 
Priscus,  the  Greek  general,  his  successes  against  the  Avars,  viii*  203* 
Proboy  widow  of  the  praefect  Petronius,  her  flight  from  the  sack  of 

Rome  by  Alaric,  v.  321. 
Probus  assumes  the  Imperial  dignity  in  opposition  to  Florianus,  H. 

70.     His  character  and  history,  72.     ' 
ProbttSy  praetorian  praefect  of  Illmcum,  preserves  Sirmium  from  the 

Suadi,  iv.  330. 
tfx,  Sicorius^  his  embassy  from  the  emperor  Diocledan  to  Narsc^ 
king  of  Persia,  ii«  151. 
Proeida^  John  of,  instigates  the  revolt  of  Scicily  from  John  of  Anjou, 

xi.  344.  ... 

Proclusy  story  of  his  extraordinary  brazen  mirror,  vii.  1I3. 
Proclus,  the  Platonic  philosopher  of  Athens,  hii  supcrsti^on|  vU» 

149- 
Proconsuls  of  Asia,  Achaia,  and  Africa,  their  office,  iii*  48. 

Procopia,  wife  of  the  Greek  emperor  Michael  I.  her  martial  tnclina^ 
dons,  ix.  36. 

Procopius^  his  history  and  revolt  against  Valen^  emperor  of  the 
East,  iv.  943.  Is  reduced,  and  put  to  death,  250.  His  accoun;^ 
of  the  Testament  of  the  emperor  Arcadius,  v.  4T2.  His  account 
of  Britain,  vi.  401.  Character  of  his  histories,,  vit.  6i*  Acceptt 
th^  office  of  secretary  under  Belisarius,  162.  His  defence  of  th« 
Roman  archers,  i6;$*  His  account  of  the  desolation  of  the  Africsm 
province  by  war,  353,  • 

frocuUansi  origin  of  tile  sect'of,  in  the  Roman  civil  law^  lail.  30* 

Proculuf 
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Ptpculsts^  hit  extraordinary  character,  and  kit  rebellion  against  pto* 

biu  in  Gaul,  ii.  87. 
fro4f^r  in  ancient  history,  a  philosophical  resolution  of,  iii.  263. 
tromises^  under  what  circomstaDces  the  Komao  law  enforced  the  fill* 

filment  ot,  Tiii..  83. 
fromaiifSf  master  general  of  the  infantry  under  Theodosius,  is  ruui'' 

ed  by  the  ennivy  o^  Rufinus,  r,  140. 
froperty^  personal,  tba  origin  of,  Tiii.  70.     How  ascertained  by  the 

Roman  laws,  71.     Testamentary  dispotitions  of,  how  introduced| 

77-  . 

frjpbets^  their  oftce  among  the  primitive  ChristianS|  ii.  330* 

tropontis  described,  iii.  8* 

ProtiTiui^  patriyrch  of  Alexandria,  liis  martial  episcopacy,  and  vio* 
lent  death,  viii.  3^0. 

Protestants^  their  resistance  of  oppression,  not  consistent  with  the 
practice  of  the  primitive  Christians,  iii*  I49.  Proportion  of  their 
number  to  that  of  thr  Catholics,  in  Fiance,  at  the  beginning. 
of  the  last  century,  253.  stot0»  Estimate  of  their  xefbrmation  of 
Popery,  x.  188. 

ffotosebastos^  import  of  that  title  in  the  Greek  empire,  x.  I20* 

Proverbs^  the  book  of,  why  not  likely  to  be  the  production  of  king 
Solomon,  vii.  195.  note. 

Provinces  of  the  Roma.i  empire  described,  i.  30.  Distinction  be* 
tween  Latin  and  Greek  provinces,  60.  Account  of  the  tribute^ 
received  from,  357.  Their  number  and  ffovernfnent  after  the 
teat  of  empire  was  removed  to  Constantinople,  iii.  50^ 

jPrir/tf,  conquest  of,  by  the  Ottomans,  xi.  434. 

Prussia^  emigration  of  the  Goths  to,  i.  302. 

Fukberia^  sister  <^  the  emperor  Theodosius  the  Younger,  her  cW 
racter  and  administration,  v.  4x6       Her  lessons  to  her  brother, 
419.     Her  contests  with  the  empress  Eudocia,  424.     Is  procbum-/ 
ed  empress  of  the  East,  on  the  deatb  oi  Theoddsius,  vi.  84*    Her 
death  and  canonisation,  tgo* 

turpte^  the  royal  colour  o/,  among  ttie  ancients,  far  surpass^  by  the 
modem  discovery  of  cochineal,  vii*  90*  note. 

tygfnies  of  Africa,  ancient  fabulous  account  0%  iv«  3  to. 

:  ,    ^ 

^adi^  the  inroads  of,  punished  by  th^  emperor  Constantius,  iii* 
196.     Revenge  the  treacherous  murder  of  their  king  Gabinios, 

J^astir^  historical  review  of  this  office, -iii.  71. 

J^ueitton^  criminal,   how  exercised  under  the  Roittan  emperors,  iii^ 

79-.  . 
^lintilian  brothers,    Maximus  and  Condianus,  their  history,  i.  142. 
^inttKus^  brother  of  the  emperor  Claudius,   his  ineffectual  effort  to 

succeed  him.  ii.  15.   , 
^tntus  Curtius^  an  attempt  to  decide  th^  age  in  which  he  wrote^i* 

306.  note, 
^uirites,  the  effect  of  that  word  when  opposed  to  #i?J!/iVr^,  i.  2?  2.  noie^^ 
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RaJagaisus^  king  of  the  Goths,  his  fotmtdable  invasion  of  Italy,  r, 
213.  His  savage  character,  ^17*  Is  reduced  by  SUlicho,  and 
put  to  death,  22o« 

Riuiiger^  king  of  the  Vami,  compelled  to  fulfil  bis  matrimonial  ob- 
ligations by  a  British  heroine,  vi-  402. 

"Ramadan^  the  month  of,     how  observed  by  the  Turks,  ix,  2j6. 

Randoy  a  chieftain  of  the  Alemanni^  his  unprovoked  attack  of  Mo« 
guntiacum,  iv.  281. 

Ravenna^  the  ancient  city  of,  described,  v.  207.  The  emperor  Ho* 
norius  fixes  his  residence  there,  210.  Invasion  of,  by  a  Greek 
fleet,  ix.  140.  Is  taken  by  the  Lombards,  and  recovered  by  the 
Venetians,  146.  Final  conquest  of,  by  the  Lombards,  147.  The' 
Exarchate  of,  bestowed  by  Pepin  on  the  pope,  156. 

Raymond  o{  Thoulouse,  the  crusader,  his  character,  xi.  33.  His 
route  to  Q)nstantinople,  43.     His  bold  behaviour  there,  51. 

Raymond^  count  of  Tripoli,  oetrays  Jerusalem  into  the  hands  of  Sa* 
ladin,  xi.  135. 

Raynai^  Abb^,  mistaken  in  asserting  that  Constantine  the  Great 
suppressed  Pagan  worship,  iii.  404.  ^ 

Rebels^  who  the  most  inveterate  of,  x.  277. 

Recared^  the  first  Catholic  king  of  Spain,  converts  his  Cathie  sub« 
jects,  vi.  2^9. 

Reformation  from  popery,  the  amount  of,  estimated,  x.  188.  A  se^ 
cret  reformation  still  working  in  the  reformed  churches,  192. 

Reindeer^  this  animal  driven  northward  by  the  improvement  of  cli* 
mate  from  cultivation,  i.  .347. 

Relict^  the  worship  of,  introduced  by  the  monks,  v.  124.  A  va« 
luable  cargo  of,  imported  from  Constantinople  by  Louis  IX.  of 
France,  xi.  280. 

R^migm,  bishop  of  Rheims,  converts  Clovis  king  of  the  Franks,  Vi. 

Repentance^  its  high  esteem,  •  and  extensive  operation,  among  theprlf 

mitive  Christians,  ii.  316, 
Resurrection^  general,  the  Mahometan  doctrine  of,  ix,  277. 
Retiariusy  the  mode  of  his  combat  with  the  sectttor,  in  the  Roman 

amphitheatre,  i.  x;4. 
Revenues  of  the  primitive  church,  how  distributed,  ii.  345.  iii*  294. 

Of  the  Roman  empire,  when  removed  to  Coastantinople,  a  review 

of,  iii.  82. 
Rb^teum^  cit^  of,  its  situation,  iii.  tl. 
Rb^tia  described,  i.  35. 
Rba%a{esy  the  Persian  general,  defeated  and  killed  t^  the  emperor 

HeracUus,  viii.  240. 
Rbetoric  the  study  ot^  congenial  to  a  popular  state,  vit.  144. 
Rhine^  the  b^nks  of,  fortified  by  the  emperor  Valentinian,  iv.  283. 
Rhodes^  account  of  the  colossus  of,  ix/  425.      The  knights  of,  xi* 

.438. 
Michard  I.  of  England,  engages  in  tjbe  third  cmsadei  xi.  145.    fie- 

stotrs 
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ftows  tlie  island  of  Cjpnss  on  the  house  of  Losignan,  183.     t£# 

reply  to  the  exho*taiioBS  of  Fulk  of  Neoill j,  iSS. 
ticbarj^  monk  of  Cirencester,  his  literary  character,  ▼•  365.  noir* 
SJcimer^  count,  his  history,   irt.  16  {•     Permits  Majorian  to  aasuine 

the  Imperial  dignity  ii>thc  Western  empire,  169.     Enjoys  supreme 

power  under  cover  of  the  name  of  the  Eoiperor  Libius  Severus^ 

183.     Marries  the  daughter  of  the  £.mperor  Anthemins,  1954 

Sacks  Rome,  and  kills  Anthemius,  217.     His  death,  218. 
'itenvif  Nicholas  di,  his  birth,  character,  aind  history,  xii.  331. 
Ros^^t  Roman,  the  construction  and  great  extent  of,  i.  81  • 
Roiert  of  Courtenay,  emperor  of  Constant inople^  xi.  270. 
Robtrt  count  of  Flanderk,   his  character  and  engagement  in  tlie  first 

crusade,  xi.  32 
Robert^  duke  of  Normandy,  his  character  and  engagement  in  the  first 

ciusade,  xi.  32.     Recalled  bv  the  censures  of  tbe  chufch,  71. 
RoderiCf   the  Gothic  king  of  Spain,    his  defeat  and  death  by  Parik 

the  Arab,  tx.  473. 
Rodugune^  probable  origin  of  her  character,  b  Rowers  Royal  Con* 

vert,  vi  402,  403  n04t. 
Roger f  count  of  Sicily,   his  explpits  and  conquest  of  that  island, -z. 

Reger^  son  «f  the  former,   the  first  king  of  Sicily,   z.  368.      His 

military  achievements  in  Africa  and  Greece,  311, 
Roger  de  Flor,  engages  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  service  of  the  Greek 

emperor  Andronicus,  xi.  347.     His  assassination,  350. 
Ramanus  !•  Lecapenus,  ernperoi:  of  Constantinople,  ix.  58, 
Romanuj  II.  emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix.  6u 
Ronumus  lU*  Argynis,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix.  69. 
Romanuf  IV.  Diogenes,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix.  78.     Is  de« 

feated  and  taken  prisoner" by  the  Turkish  snltan  Alp  Arslan,  z* 

356.     His  treatment,   deliverance,  and  death,  JjS. 
Romanus^  count,  governor  of  Africa,  his  corrupt  administration,  iv« 

Romanus^  governor  of  Bosra,    betrays  it  to  the  Saracens,  ix.  384, 

3*5-      .  .  .         .  '. 

Rome^  the  three  periods  of  its  decline  pointed  out,  i.  Preface,  Its 
prosperous  circumstances  in  the  second  centuiy,  i.  The  princi- 
pal conquests  of,  achieved  under  the  repnbfic,  s.  Conquests 
under  the  emperors,  5.  Military  establishment  of  the  emperors, 
14,  Naval  force  of  the  empire,  28.  View  of  the  provinces  of 
the  empire,  30.  Its  general  ei^tent,  44,  The  union  and  inter- 
sal  prosperity  of  the  empir^,  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  account- 
.  cd  for,  45.  Treatment  of  the  provinces,  d$.  Benefits  includecf 
in  the  freedom  of  the  city,  59.  Distinction  between  thtf  Latin 
and  Greek , provinces,  6o*  Prevalence  of.the  Greek, '  as  a  scien- 
tific language,  63.  Numbers  and  condition  of  the  Roman  slaivcs, 
ibid*  Populousness  of  the  dnpire,  (Si*  Unity  and  power  of  tbe 
government,  69.  Monuments  of  Roman  architectttre,  yo.  The 
Roman .  magnificence  chiefly  displays  cl  in  nublic  buildii\g8,  75, 
principal  cities  in  the  empire,  77.    FabKc  rsads,  8l.      Greac 

improve- 
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.   improvements  of  agriculture  in  the  western  countries  of  thf  tmi* 
pire,  84.     Arts  of  luxury,  87*     Comxaerce  <  with   the  ^st,  Stf 
Contemporary  representation  of  the  prosperity  of  the  empire,  90* 
Peciiae  of  courage  and  genius,  91,  ^*     Review  of  public  affairs 
after  the  battle  of  Actium,  95.     The  impeiiai  power  and  dignity 
confirmed  to,  Augustus  by  the  se;iate,  j^.,    I'he  various  characters 
and  powers  vested  in  the  emperor,  103.  .  General  idea  of  the  |m« 
perial  system,  ^09.     Abortive  attempt  gf  the  senate  to  resiime  it$ 
rights  after  the  murder  of  Caligula^  11 6*     The  emperors  associate 
their  intended  succes^rs^  to  po^er,  119.     The  mpst  h^pp^  perio<| 
in  the  Roman  history  pointed  out,  1 26*     Their  peculiar  misery 
under  their  tyrant^   1  ^^,     The  empire  publicly  »»ld  by  auction 
|)y  the  praetorian  guards,    171.     Civil  w^rs  of  |he  l^etniaa^f  bow 
geiierally  decided,  192     When  the  arttiy  first  received  regular  p^, 
256.     Qow  the  citizens  were  relieved  from  taxation,  $bid>     Ge- 
neral estimate  of  the  Roman  revenue  from/^thc  poroviocesi  260. 
Miseries  flowing  from  the  succfssion  to  the  empi.^e  being  elective, 
271.     A  summary  review  of  the  Roman  History,  ^13.     Reca* 
pitulation  of  the  war  wjjth  Parthia,  331.     Invasion  4^f  the  provinces 
by  the  Goths,  397.    The  ofiice  of  ceiisor  revived  bj  the  emperor 
Pecius,  400*     Peace  purchased  of  the  Goths,  406*     Tho  emperor 
Valerian  taken  prisoner  by  Sappr,  king  of  Persia,  436.      The  po- 
pular conceit  of  the   thirty  tyrants  of  Rome  investigated,  444^ 
Famine  ^nd  pestilence  throughout  the  empire,  455*     The  city  for- 
.  tified  against  the  inroads  of  the  Alemanni,  ii.  27.     Remarks  on  the 
^Hedged  seditipn  off-  the  officers  oi  the  mint  under  Aurelian,  yi» 
Observations  on  the  pe^eful  interregnum,  aft^r  the  deajth  of  Au« 
tell  an,  59.     Qplonies  of  Barbarians  introdiiced  into  the  provia^eai 
by  Probtts,  9^*    Exhibition  of  tlie  public  games  by  Cartnus,  iqoi 
Treaty  of  peace  between  the  Persians  and  the  Romans,  J  53.     The 
.  last  triomph  celebrated  at  Romei  1 56.  ,  How  the  Imperial  courts 
,  came  to  be  tsansf^red  to  ]^an  and  Nicomedia,  158.     The  prse- 
torisBi  bands  supiurse^ed  by  the  Jovian  «)d  tierculean  gu|irds,  i$i. 
The  jp^wer  of  thfe  senate  aanihilated,  16;^    Four  divisiops  of  the 
empire  under  fmir  conjunct  princes,  }63*     Their  expensive  e&tab- 
EshmAnts  call  Jbl  more  buvdeasome  Icixes,  J69.    Diocletian  «nd 
MaximAan  abdicate: the  empire,  j  70.    Six  emperors  existing  ai  one 
time,  ao8.    The  senate  and  people  apply  to  Constantine  to  deliver 
them  Irom  the  tyrai^i^  of  MaXeatius,  220.    Constaotine  enters  thp 
city  victoripas,  233.     Laws  of  Coastantine,   250.     ConstanJbine 
remains  ^ole  emperor,  264,    Histoid  of  the  progress  and  establish- 
inent  of  Christianity,  265.    Pretensions  of  the  bishop  ot  Ro^me, 
whence  deduced,  339.    ^ate  of  the  church  at  Rome  at  the  time 
of  the  persecution  by  Nero,  364.    Narrative  of  the  fire  of  Roukl 
in  the  reign  of  Nero,  403.    The  Christians  persecuted  as  the  in« 
cendiaxies,  405,^  The  memorable  edicts  of  Diocktwi  a4d  hts  as- 
sociates  against  the  Christians,  468. 
Rome^  account  of  the  builcUng  and  establishment  of  the  rival  city  of 
ConstimtiDople,  iu.  4.    New  forms  of  admiaistiation  established 

there, 
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tliere,  30.  Division  of  the  empire  among  the  sons  of  G>nstan4 
tiney  X33«  Ettablisbment  of  Chriatianity  as  the  national  religion^ 
a8c.     Tumultt  excited  by  the  rival  bishops,  LibeHus  and  Faelix, 

590.  Paganism  restored  by  Julian,  iv.  84.  And  Christianity  by 
uvitB,  227.  The  empire  divided  into  the  E^st  ind  IVeit^  by  the 
emperor  Valentinian,  242.  Civil  institutions  of  Valentmian,  259. 
The  crmfty  avarice  of  the  clergy  restrained  by  Valentinian,  270. 
Bloody  contest  of  Damasus  and  Ursinus  for  the  bishopric  of  Rome, 
274.  Great  earthqui|ke«  338. 
ti^mtf  the  emoeror  Theodosius  vints  the  city,  v.  55.  Inquiry  into 
the  cause  of  the  corruption  of  morals  in  his  reign,  87.  Revie\? 
of  the  Pagan  establishment,  92*  The  Pagan  religion  renounced 
by  the  sonate,  100.  Sacrifices  prohibited,  103.  The  Pagnn  re« 
ligion  prohibited,  |l6.  Triumph  of  Honoiius  and  Stilichb  over 
Alartc  the  Goth,  204.  Aiaric  encamps  under  the  walls  of  the 
city,  155«  Retrospect  of  the  state  of  the  city  when  besieged  by 
Hannibal,  iHJ,  Wealth  of  the  nobles,  and  magnificence  of  the 
city,  262.  Character  of  the  nobles  of.  by  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus,  267.  State  and  character  of  the  common  people,  278. 
Public  distributions  of  bread,  &c.  280.  Public  baths,  282.  Games 
mnd  spectacles,  284.  Attempts  to  ascertain  the  population  of  the 
city,  286.  Th^  citii^ens  sulfer  by  famine,  290.  Plague,  292. 
The  retreat  of  Aiaric  purchased  by  a  ransom,  295.  Is  again  be- 
sieged by  Aiaric,  303.  The  senate  unites  with  him  in  electing 
Attains  emperor,  30^.  Tf^e  city  seized  by  Aiaric,  and  plunder- 
ed, 3 1 1*  Compf  nson  between  this  event  and  the  sack,  of  Rome 
by  the  emperoir  pharles  V.  32:^.  Aiaric  oufts  Rome^  and  ra- 
%rages  Italy,  325,  Laws  passed  for  thtp  relief  (rf  Rome,  and  Italy 
337.  Triumph  of  Honorius  for  the  reduction  of  Spain  by  Wallia, 
358.  Is  preserved  from  the  hands' of  Attila  by  a  ransom,  in.  131. 
Indications  of  the  fvin  of*  the  empire,  at  the  death  of  Valentiaian, 
IIL  142.     Slick  of  the  city  hj  Genseric  king  of  the  Vandals, 

151.  The  public  buildings  of,  protected  from  depredation  by  the 
laws  of  Majorian,  17^  Is  sacked  again  by  the  patrician  Rici- 
ner,  217.  AugastuiluSi  the  last  emperOr  ot  the  West,  222.  The 
decay  of  the  Romaic  spirit  remarked,  231.  History  of  monastic 
institution!  in^  944.     Qeneral  observations  on  the  history  of  the 

'  Roman  empire,  405. 

£om^— Italy  conquered  by  Theodorfc  the  Ostrogoth,  vii.  13.  Pro- 
sperity of  the  city  under  his  government,  29.  Account  of  the 
four  factions  in  the  circus,  j6*  titst  introduction  of  silk  among 
the  Romans,  gu     The  office  of  consul  suppressed  by  Justinian 

152.  The  city  receives  Belisarius,  224.  Siege  of  by  the  Goths 
fbtW.  Distressful  siege  of,  by  Totila  the  Goth,  362.  Is  taken, 
366.  Is  recovered  by  Belisarius,  370.  Is  again  taken  by  Totila, 
376.  Is  taken  by  the  eunuch  Narses,  388,  Extinction  of  the 
annate,  389;  The  city  demded  to  the  second  rank  under  the 
exarchs  of  Ravenna,  400.  A  Review  of  the  Roman  laws,  viii.  i. 
Extent  of  the  dutchy  of,  under  the  exarchs  of  Ravenha,  1 46*  Mise- 
xi^bk  st^tfc  of  the  city,  i«8.  Pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great,  164* 
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S^ome^  the  government  of  the  city  new  mod&lled  under  the  pope% 
after  their  revcdl  from  the  Greek  emperors,  ix.  142*  Is  attacked 
by  the  Lombards,  and  delivered  bjr  king  Pepin,  146.  The  officd 
8hd  rank  of  exarchs  and  patrici am  explained,  153.  deception  of 
Charlemagne  by  pope  Adrian  I.  134,  X55.  Origin  of  the  tempo-^ 
ral  power  of  the  popes,  156.  Mode  of  electing  a  pope,  195.  It 
menaced  by  the  Saracens,  x.  6.1.  Prosperous  pontificate  of  Lec^ 
IV.  64.  Is  besieged  and  taken  by  the  emperor  Henry  IIL  302* 
Great  part  of  the  city  burnt  by  Kobert  Guiscard,  in  the  cause  of 
pope  Gregory  VI I.  304. 

w*— ,  The  history' of  resumed,  after  the  capture  of  Con^antinop!^ 
by  the  Turks,  xii.  256.  French  and  German  emperors  of,  258V 
Authority  of  the  popes,  260.  Restoration  of  the  republican  form 
of  government,  277,  OfRce  of  senator,  285,  Wars  against  the 
neighbouring  cities,  297.  Instkution  of  the  jubilee,  310.  Re- 
volution in  the  city,  by  the  tribuie  Rienzi,  331.  Calamities  flow- 
ing  from  the  schism  of  the  papa:y,  369.  Statutes  and  government 
of  the  city,  380.  Porcaro's  consp racy,  383  1  he  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernment of,  391.  Reflection!  of  Poggius  on  the  rum  of  the 
city,  395*  *  Four  principal  causei  of  its  ruin  specified^  400.  The 
Coliseum  q£  Titus,  418.  Restoration  and  ornaments  of  the  city, 
428. 

.Romiida^  the  betrayer  of  Friuli  to  the  Avars^  her  cruel  trettment  \)j 
them,  viii.  ^27. 

Rosamond^  daughter  of  Cunittund,  king  of  the  Gepidas,  her  mar« 
riage  with  Alboin  king  of  the  Lombaids,  viii.  119.  Conspiret 
his  murder,  129.     Her  flij^t  and  death,  131.' 

Roum^  the  Selji^kian  kingdon  of,  formed,  x.  372.    - 

Rttdbeck^   Olans,  summary  akidgment  pf  the  argument  in  his  jbm 

•    lantica^  u  3Ji»  * 

Rufinusy  the  coufidential  majster  of  the  emperor  Thebdosias  the 
Great,  stinralates  his  cru4tj  against  Thessalonica,  v.'  66.  Hit 
character  and  adminiitratio,'  139. ,  His  death,  157,  ij8. 

Rugilas^  the  Hun*  his  settlenwt  in  Hungary,  vi.  38. 

Kumc  cl^aracters,  the  antiqniy  of,  traced,  i.-  352.  note. 

Russia^  origin  of  the  monaray  of,  x.  219.  Geography  and  trade  of, 
223.  Naval  expeditions  >f  the  Russians  against  Constantinople, 
228.  Reign  of  the  czarSwatouslaws,  233.  The  Russians  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  23I   Is  conquered  by  the  Moguls,  xi.  420. 

Rvsian^  a  Persian  nobIeman,i  Mying  of  his,  expressive  of  the  danger 
of  living  under  despots,  i  1 29. 

RutUtus^  his  character  of  themoaks  of  Capraria,  ▼•  167,  x6& 

•  s  • 

fabeilius  the  heresi^rch,  his  opinions  afterward  adopted  hj  his  ant^ 
gonist,  lii.  237*  His  doct^iie  ef  the  Trinity,  331.  The  Sybel- 
lians  unite  with  the  Tritheits  at  the  council  of  Nice  to  overpower 
the  Arians,  334, 

Sabianif  th^  anronomical  ai2thology,  ix.  249. 

S^btniatk 
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fj^man  obtains  the  coxnmaiid  of  the  Eastern  provinces  from  Cod* 
stantius,  Hi.  2ii.  ' 

■■■  ■. — 'i  general  of  the  Easl^  is  de£eAtcd  bj  Thco<kric  the  Oftro« 
goth  king  of  Italy,  yii.  24. 

Sahiniani^  original  of  the  sect  of,  in  the  Roman  civil  law,  riii.  30, 

Sfidduce€S^  account  of  that  sect  among  the  Jews,  ii.  299. 

}iaiaiitk^  his  birth,  promotion,  and  cnaracter^  xi.  129.  Cpoquera 
the  Ungdom  of  Jerusalem,  Ij6.  I^s  inejfeqtual  siege  of  1  yre, 
140.  '  oiege  of  Acre,  14s.  Ht$  negotiations  with  Richard  I.  of 
England,  149      His  death,  X5'i. 

j^^roo,  account  o^  the  mellicsd  school  of^  x.  978.     ' 

SaUc  laws,  history  of,  vi.  343. 

SaUust^  the  prsftfect,  and  friea(i)of  the  emperor  Julian,  declines  the 
offer  of  the  diadem  on  .hU.  death,  i^.  004.  Declinea  it  again  on 
the  death  of  Jovian,  235*  L  retained  in  his  employment  by  the 
emperor  Vylentlnian^  241. 

f>....p>  ■■ ..,  thp  historian,  by  what  funds  be  raised  his  pulace  on  the 
Q^innal  bill«  V.  ^18.  «0/^. 

SaloMa,  the  retreat  of  the  amperk  Diocletian,. described,  ii.  177, 

Sahian^  bis  account  of  the  distess  and  rcbeliion  of  the  Bagauidsci 

.  vi.  144.  n4^i.  ■      ^     ' 

Samanides^  the  Saracen  dynasty  cf,  x.  8r* 

Samurkam^  persecution  and  extifctian  of^  by  ib*  emperor  Jastiniao, 
viii,32^.  .      , 

Samuel  thp  prppheH  )ii|  fisbes  convq^ed  to  Constaiitioq^)e»  v.  laj^' 
126.  '   •  '  ;      ,      ^ 

Smpor^  king  of  Persia,.  procuvM  the  asamination  of  Clfosroes  king  of 
Armenia*,  and  seiiesthe  countty,  i»43j*  Pf  feats  the  en^iperor  Va- 

.  lerian^  and  takes  him  priscM»er|  436}  Sets  up  Cyriadc s  as  succes- 
sof  to  Valerian  in  the  Rom^n  entire,  431^,      Pvcr-runs*  Syria, 

'    Ciliciai  and  Csvppa<iociat,438«^   tlifdeath,  ii.'<r» 

^«-^» — ^  the  son  91  Horippui^  U  f:ro«ncd  kfng  of  Persia  before  bis 
birth,  til.  135^  |iis  clupact^r  f^dearly  J^erois|n,  {36«  Harras^ 
ses  the  Eastern  provinces  o£  tiif  Ronan  empire,  1.39.  Battle  of 
Singara,  against  the  emperor  ConstMus,  ^40.    His  son  brfitally 

\  killed  l^  Q)ostantius«  I44t  1  ^^  l«^4  attisropts  on  Nisibis,  /^/i^ 
Coaoludes  a  truce  with  Constanti^^  145*  |Us  haughty  proposi- 
tions to  Constajitius,  201.  Invades  Mlesopofiimiai  204.  Reduces 
'  Aniida,'ao8.  Returns  bomCf  2\o.  His  p^f^pefv^  overtures  to  the 
emperor.  Julian,  iv.  143,  His  constrnation  at  the  inccesses  of 
Julian,  j86.  Harasses  the  retreat  of  the  |U>m|inS|  ^94.  His 
treat/ with  the  emperor  JoviiKit  ^9^09,  |iis  rcduc^^n  jq(  AoBeiiia^ 
and  death  311.  315. 

Saracen^  various  definitions  of  diat  app^lation,  ix,  233.  hoU* 

Saracf/fSf  sufccessions  of  the  caliphs  <f,  lx«  33a.  Their  rapid  con^s 
quesu,  361.  Conquest  of  P^sta,  3^2.  Siep  ofSamMcus,  385* 

.  Battle  of.Yeroiuk,  and  cottqitfst^  Syria,  406.  Of  Egypt, 
425.  Invasions  of  Africa,  448.    Tkir  military  ^araoter,  x«  144. 

Sarharf  the  Persian  general,  joins  tb  Avars  in  besieging  Constan- 
tinople, viii.  243.    Revolts  to  the  <mperor  HeracUus,  247. 

Sftrdinifix 
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<5Wrii»fay  expulsion  of  the  Vandals  from,  by  Marcellinus^  vi.  200.  Is 
conquered  by  Z:)no,  the  brother  of  Gelimer,-  king  of  the  Vandals, 
viii    181.     Is  surrendered  to  Belisarius.  i86* 

Sarmatians,  memorable  defeat  of,  by  the  emperor  Canis„  iu  93.  Their 

manners  described,  ill.   119.     Brief  history  of,  123.     They  apply 

to  Constantine  the  Great  for  assistance  against  the  Goths,  123. 

.  Ajre  expelled  their  country  by  the  Limigantes,  1 26.     Are  restored 

by  Constantius,  200. 

iSiroage  manners,  a  brief  view  of,  i.  356.  Are  more  uniform  than 
those  of  civilised  nations,  iii.  341. 

JSarut^  the  Goth,  .plunders  the  camp  of  Stilicha,  and  drives  him  into 
the  ha^ds  of  the  emperor  at  Ravenna,  v.  242.  Insults  Alaric,  and 
occasions  the  sacking  of  Rome,  310.  Is  killed  by  Adolphus,  king 
of  the  Visigoths,  348,  349. 

SaturninuSf  one  of  the  competitors  for  empire  against  Gallienus,  his 
observation  on  his  investiture,  i.  448. 

SaturntMus,  lieutenant  under  the  emperor  Probns,  in  the  East,  is  dri- 
ven into  rebellion  by  his  trodps,  ii«  86. 

SaxonSf  ancient,  an  account  of,  iv.  286*  Their  piratical  confedera- 
tions, 288.  Their  invasions  of  Gaul  checked  by  the  Romans, 
290*  How  converted  to  Christianity,  vj.  272.  Descent  of  the 
Saxons  on  Britain,  381*  Their  brutal  desolation  of  the  country,  392 

Scandetheg^  prince  of  ^.Ibania,  his  history,  xiu  168. 

Scatintdn  law  of  the  Romans,  account  of,  viii,  ipo. 

Scaurusy  the  patrician  family  of,  how  redubed  under  the  emperors, 
iii.  49.  note* 

Schism  in  religion,  <he  origin  of,  traced,  ii.  «84, 

Science  reducible  to  four  classes,  x.  45, 

SclavonianSy  their  national  character,  vii.  27  8«  Their  barbarous  in- 
roads on  the  Eastern  e,mptre,  283.  Of  Dalmatia,  account  of,  x.  198. 

Scots  and  Picts,  the  nations  of,  how  distinguished,  iV.  292,  293.  In- 
vasions of  Britain  by,  295. 

Scythians^  this  name  vaguely  applied  to  mixed  tribes  of  Barbarians,  u 

^  432.  Their  pastoral  manners,  iv,  341.  Extent  and-  boundaries 
of  Scythia,  355.  Revolutions  of^  v.  2io«  Their  mode  of  war, 
vi.  53. 

Sebastian^  master-general  of  the  infantry-under  the  emperor  Valens,^ 
his  successful  expedition  against  the  Goths,  iv.  '405*  Is  killed  m 
the  battle  of  Hadrianpple,  411. 

Sebastian^  the  brother  of  the  usurper  Jovinus,  is  associated  with  him 
in  his  assumed  Imperial  dignities,  v,  348, 

Sebastocrator^  import  of  that  title  in  the  Greek  empire,  x.  119. 

Seez^  in  Normandy,  the  bishop  and  chapter  of,  all  castrated,  xii.  265* 
nott^ 

Segestmn^  the  princes  of,  support  their  independency  obstinately  against 
Artaxerxes,  u  330.  note^ 

Segued^  emperor  ot  Abyssinia,  is  with  his  whole  court  converted  by 
the  Jesuits,  viii,  373. 

Vol,  xii.       .  LI  Seldai. 
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SAden^  hit  tententUos  chancier  of  transubstantiation,  ix.  ii2.  irof^ 

Seleuda^  the  great  city  of,  mined  by  the  Romans,  i.  333. 

Seieucus  Nicator^  number  of  cities  founded  by  htm,  i.  329.  «of«. 

Seljuk^  Turkish  dyiia  ty  of  the  house  of,  z.  344.  Division  of  thek 
empire,  368. 

Serjeant^  legal  and  military  import  of  that  term,  xi«  an.  nete. 

Severui  Settimius^  general  ol  the  Panitonian  legions,  assumes  the  par« 
pie  on  the  death  of  Pertinax,  i.  i8i«  His  conduct  toward  the 
Christians,  it.  447. 

Senate  of  Rome  is  reformed  by  Augustus,  i.  97.  Its  legislative  and 
judxial  powers,  109.  Abortive  attempt  of,  to  resume  its  righti 
after  the  murder  of  Caligula,  1 16.  Its  legal  jurisdiction  over  the 
emperors,  i6o*  Is  subjected  to  military  despotism,  by  S^verus, 
10 1.  Women  excluded  from  this  assembly  by  a  solemn  law,  24^. 
The  form  of  a  secret  meeting,  t87.  Measures  taken  to  support  the 
authority  of  the  two  Gordians,  a88.  The  senate  elect  Maiimus 
and  Balbinus  emperors  on  the  deaths  of  the  Gordians,  290.  They 
drive  the  Alrmanni  out  of  Italy,  418.  The  senators  forbid  to  ex- 
ercise military  em|doyments  by  Gallienus,  41 9.  Elect  Tacitus,  the 
father  of  the  senate,  emperor,  ii.  63.  Prerogatives  gained  to  the 
senate,  by  this  election,  65.  Their  power  and  authority  afiaihi> 
lated  by  Diocletian,  i6o. 

,  Amount  of  the  coronary  gold,  or  customary  free  gift  of,  to  the 
emperors,  iii.  96.  The  claim  of  Julian  to  the  empire  admitted,  iv* 
31. 

*— — ,  Petitions  of.  to  the  emperors,  for  the  restoration  of  the  altar  o( 
victory,  v.  96.  The  Pagan  religion  renounced,  100.  Debates 
of,  on  the  proposals  of  ALric  the  Goth,  t^6.  Genealogy  of  the 
senators,  257.  Passes  a  decree  for  potting  to  death  Serena,  the 
Widow  of  Stilicho,  290.  Under  the  influence  of  Alaric,  elects 
Attains  emperor,  3051  Trial  of  Arvandus,  a  praetorian  prsefectof 
Gaul,  vi.  2o8«  Surrenders  the  sovereign  power  of  Italy  to  the 
emperor  of  the  East,  227. 

,  Extinction  of  th.it  illustrious  assembly,  vii.  389* 

— ,  Restoration  of,>  in  the  twelfth  century,  xii.  277.  The  assem* 
bly  resolved  into  single  magistrates,  285. 

Serafion^  his  lamentation  tor  the  loss  of  a  personified  deity,  viiiv  26^ 

£erapUy  history  of  his  worship,  and  of  his  temple  at  Alexandria,  t< 
108.     The  temple  destroyed,  iii. 

Serena^  niece  of  the  emperor  Theodosius,  married  to  his  general  Sti* 
licho,  v.  152.  Is  cruelly  strangled  by  order  of  the  Roman  senate, 
290. 

Sevcrinus^  St  encourages  Odoacer  to  assume  the  dominion  of  I^^^ 
vi.  225.     His  body,  how  disposed  of,  231.  note» 

teverus  is  declared  Csesar  on  the  abdication  oF  Diocletian  and  Maxi- 
mian,  ii.  189,     His  defeat  and  death,  202. 

ffeveruj  is  appointed  general  of  the  cavalry  in  Gaul  under  Julian,  iii* 
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tShefherds  and  warriors,  their  respective  modes  of  life  compared,  vu 

34«»  343- 
SbiiteSf  a  set  of  Mahometans,  their  distinction  from  the  Sonnites,  xu 

334.' 
Siberia f  extreme  coldness  of  the  climate,  and  miserable  state  of  the 
natives  of,  iv.  359,     Is  seized  and  occupied  "by  the  Tartars,  xi. 

.423- 

Sicily^  reflections  on  the  dijstractions  in  that  island,  i.  451.  Is  con* 
guered  by  the  Saracens,  x.  59.  Introduction  of  the  silk  manu- 
tacture  there,  no.  Exploits  of  the  Normans  there,  260.  Is  con* 
quered  by  count  Roger,  28?.  Roger,  son  of  the  former,  made 
*kingof,  308.  Rpign  of  William  the  Bad,  324.  Reign  of  Wil- 
liam the  Good,  32^5.  Conquest  of,  by  the  emperor  Henry  VI. 
329.  Is  subdued  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  xi.  338.  The  Sicilian 
Vespers,  344. 

SidontHs  Apollinarhj  the  poet,  his  humourous  treatment  of  the  capita- 
tion tax,  iii.  90.  His  character  of  The«doric,  kmg  of  the  Visigoths 
in 'Gaul,  vi.  158.  His  panegyric  on  the 'emperor  Avitus,  164. 
His  panegyric  on  the  emperor  Anthemius,  195. 

Sigismon4y  king  of  the  Burgundians,  murders  his  son,  and  is  -canon- 
ised, vi.  328,    Is  overwhelmed  by  an  army  of  Franks,  329. 

tSilentia^ius^  Pauly  bis  account  of  the  various  species  of  stone  and 
marble  employed  in  the  cihurch  of  St  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  vii* 
120.  note* 

Silk,  first  manufactured  in  China,  ami  then  in  the  small  Grecian 

•island  of  Ceos,  vii.  90.    A, peculiar  kind  df  silk  procured  from  the 

,       pinna  marina,  92.     The  siik-worm,  how  introduced  to  Greece, 

97.    Progress  of  the  manufacture  of,  in  the  tenth  century,  x.  no* 

Simeortf  persecutor  of  ^the  Taultcians,  'becomes  a  proselyte  to  their 
opinions,  x.  175. 

Simeon y  king  of  Bulgaria,  liis  exploits,  x.  :2€a* 

Simeon  Stylitef,  the  hermit,  his  extraordinary  mode  of  life,  vi.  ^5* 

Simory,  an  early  instance  of,  ii.  4^5.  note. 

Simj>liciuSf  one  of  the  last  surviving  Pagan  phiUsophers  of  Athens,^ 
his  writings,  and  character,  vii.  151,  152* 

Singara,  battle  of,  between  the  emperor  Constantius  and  Sapor,  king 
of  Persia,  iii.  140.  The  city  of,  reduced  by  Sapor,  210.  iS 
yielded  to  him  by  Jc^vian,  iv   211. 

Singeric^  brother  of  Sarus,  is  made  king  t)f  the  Goths,  v.  354* 

Singidunum  is  perfidiously  taken  by  Baian,  chagan  of  the  Avars,  viii. 

Sirmium  is  perfidiously  taken  by  Baian,  chagan  of  the  Avars,  viii. 

197. 
Sifoes  deposes  and  murders  his  fathei^  Chosroes  IL  king  of  Persia, 

viii.  253.     His  treaty  of  peace  with  the  emperor  Heraclius,  255* 
fSisebutj  a  Gothic  king  of  Spain,  persecutes  the  Jews  there,  vi.  303. 
Si:(tus  V.  pope,  character  of  his  administration,  xii.  392.     . 
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Slave^  tlniige  penrenion  of  the  original  sense  of  that  appellattos,  z. 

197. 
Slaves f  among  the  Romanf,  who,  and  their  condition  described,  i.  63. 
Slavery,  personal^  imposed  on  captives  by  the  barbarous  nations,  vi. 

359- 
Sleepers^  seven,  narrative  of  the  legendary  tale  of,  vi.  32. 
Smyrmty  capture  of,  by  Tamerlane,  xii.  39. 
Society^  philosophical,  reflections  on  the  revolutions  of,  vi»  417. 
Sqjfarides^  the  Saracen  dynasty  of,  x,  8o. 
Soldiers t  Roman,  their  obligations  and  discipline,  i.  15.   When  they 

first  received  ref^tilar  pay,  256. 
Boliman^  sollan,  conquers  Asia' Minor,  z.  371.     Fixes  his  residence 

at  Nice,  373.     Nice  taken  by  the  first  crusaders,  xi«  58.    Bade 

of  DoryljBum,  60. 
SJimatif  the  son  of  Bajazet,  his  character,  xii.  49.     His  alliance 

with  the  Greek  emperor  Manuel  PalsDologus,  54. 
Sa/omoHf  king  of  the  Jews,  not  the  author  of  the  book  which  bears 

the  name  of  his  Wisdom^  iii.  316.     Reasons  for  supposing  he  did 

not  write  either  the  book  of  Ecclestastes  or  the  Proverbs,  vii*  195. 

Solomon  the  eunuch  relieves  the  Roman  province  in  Africa,  from  the 
depredations  of  the  Moors,  vii.  200.  Revolt  of  his  troops  at  Car- 
thage, 348.     Is  defeated  and  killed  by  Antalus  the  Moor,  352. 

Solymofij  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  undertakes  the  siege  of  Constantino- 
ple, X.  8.     His  enormous  appetite,  and  death,  11. 

SonnkeSf  m  the  Mahometan  religion,  their  tenets,  ix.  334. 

SopatoTf  a  Syrian  philosopher,  beheaded  by  Constantine  the  Great, 
on  a  charge  of  binding  the  wind  by  magic,  iii.  364.  note. 

SofhtUf  the  widow  of  Justin  II.  her  conspiracy  against  the  emperoc 
Tiberius,  viii.  137. 

Sophta^  St  foundation  of  the  church  of,  at  Constantinople,,  vii.  116. 
its  description,  118.     Is  converted  into  a  mosch,  xii.  240. 

Sophian^   the  Arab,  commands   the  first  siege  of  Constantinople, 

X*  3« 

Sophrontay  a  Roman  matron,  kills  herself  to  escape  the  violence  of 
Maxentins,  if.  217.  note. 

Sort ei* Sanctorum^  a  mode  of  Christian  divination,  adopted  from  the 
Pagans,  vi.  333.  note. 

Souly  uncertain  opinions  of  the  ancient  philosophers  as  to  the  immor* 
tality  of,  ii.^294.  This  doctrine  more  geneirally  received  among 
the  barbarous  nations,  and  for  what  reason,  296.  Was  not  taught 
by  Moses,  ibid.  Four  different  prevailing*  doctrines,  as  to  the  ori- 
gin of,  viii.  264.  note. 

Sozopetra  destroyed  by  the  Gre^ek  emperor  Theophilus,  x.  67. 

Spaifiy  the  province  of,  described,  i.  30.  Great  revenues  raised  from 
this  province  by  the  Romans,  258.    Is  ravaged  by  the  Franks, 

Spcini 
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Spatn^  review  of  the  history  of,  v.  350.  Is  invaded  by  tlie  barbarous 
nations,  35^.  The  invaders  conquered  by  Wallia,  king  of  the 
Goths,  357.  Successes  of  the  Vandals  there,  vi.  I2«  Expedition 
of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Visigoths  into,  16 1.  The  Christian  re- 
ligion repeived  there,  296.  Revolt  and  martyrdom  of  Hermene- 
gild,  297,  298.  Persecution  of  the  Jews  in,  302.  Legislative 
assemblies  of,  375. 

,  Acquisitions  of  Justinian  there,  vii.  203. 

■  ■:  I,  State  of,  under  the  emperor  Charlemagne,  ix«  l8i.  First  ixt- 
troduction  of  the  Arabs  into  the  country,  467,  Defeat  and  death 
of  Roderic  the  Gothic  king  of,  474.  Conquest  of,  by  Musa,  478. 
Its  prosperity  under  the  Saracen*,  486.  .  The  Christian  faith  there, 
supplanted  by  that  of  Mahomet,  387.  The  throne  of  Cordora 
filled  by  Abdalrahman,  34. 

Stadium^  Olympic,  the  races  of,  compared  with  those  in  the  Rdmaa 
circus,  vii.  75. 

StauraciuSj  emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix.  35. 

Stethen^  a  freed  man  of  DomitiUa,  assassinates  the  emperor  Domitian, 
li.  416. 

Stepheftf  count  of  Chartres,  his  character,  and,  engagement  in  the 
nrst  crusade,  xi.  32.    Deserts  his  standard,  72. 

Stephen f  St  the  first  Christian  martyr,  miraculous  discovery  of  his 
body,  and  the  miracles  worked  by  it,  v.  128. 

Stephen  the  savage,  sent  by  the  Greek  emperor  Justinian  tl.  to  exter- 
minate the  Chersonites,  ix.  22. 

Stephen  III.  pope,  solicits  the  aid  of  Pepin  king  of  France,  against 
the  Lombards,  under  the  character  of  St  Peter,  ix.  48.  Crowns 
king  Pepin,  152. 

Sti/icbo^  the  great  general  of  the  Western  empire  under  the  emperor 
Honorius,  his  character,  y.  150.  Puts  to  death  Rufinus  the 
tyrannical  prsefect  of  the  East,  157.  His  expedition  against  Alaric 
in  Greece,  184.  His  diligent  endeavours  to  check  his  progress 
in  Italy,  194.  Defeats  Alaric  at  PoUentia,  199.  Drives  him 
out  of  Italy,  203.  His  triumph  at  Rome,  204.  His  preparations 
to  oppose  the  invasion  of  Radagaisus,  215.  Reduces  and  puts  hiof, 
to  death,  222.  Supports  the  claim  of  Alaric  in  the  Roman  senate, 
236.*    Is  put  to  death  at  Ravenna,  243.     His  memory  persecuted^ 

Stozaheziis  the  revolted  troops  of  the  emperor  Justinian  in  Africaj 

vii'  349- 
Straiburgy  battle  of,  between  Julian  and  the  Alemanni,  iii.  223. 
Successianus  defends  the  Roman  frontiev  against  the  Goths,  u  424* 
Sueviy  the  origin  and  renown  of,  i.  416. 
Suicide  applauded  and  pitied  by  the  Romans,  viii.  107,  108. 
Sulpicius^  Servius^  was  the  highest  improver  of  the  Roman  jurispru« 

aence,  viii.  25. 
Sultan^  origin  and  import   of  this  title  of  Eastern  sovereignty,  x. 

335- 
Sumnat^  description  of  th^  pagoda  of,  in  Guzarat,  and  its  destruction . 
by  sultau  Mahmudi  x.  337* 
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SuMf  (he  worship  of,  introdaced  at  Rome  by  the  emperor  ElagabalnTf 
i«  %  13*  Wai  the  peculiar  object  of  the  devotion  ol  Constantine  the 
Great,  before  his  convert  ton,  iii.  242.'  And  of  Julian  after  his 
apostacy,  iv.  85. 

Susa^  the  city  of,  taken  by  Constantine  the  Great,  ii.  224. 

Swatoslaus.  czar  of  Russia,  his  reign,  z.  233. 

Swiss  cantons,  the  confederacy  of,  how  far  similar  to  that  of  the  an* 
cient  Franks,  i.  414. 

Snif'^d  of  Mars,  the  sacred  weapon  of  the  Huns,  history  of,  vi.  45* 

Sjf^grius^  king  of  the  Franks  and  Burgundtans,  his  character,  vi.  3i3» 
U  conquered  by  Clovis,.3i4. 

S^iia  the  dictator,  his  legislative  character,  viiL  96. 

Syilanm  the  consul,  his  speech  to  the  senate,  recommending,  the  elec- 
tion of  the  two  Gordians  to  their  approbation,  i.  2II7. 

Sylvaniaf  sister  of  the  prefect  Rufinus,  her  uncommon  sanctity,  r. 
159.  note. 

SyivanuSf  general  in  Gaul  under  Constantius,  is  ruined  by  treachery, 
iii.  ago* 

SyhertuSf  pope,  ts  degraded  and  sent  into  exile  by  Belisarius,  for  as 
attempt  to  betray  the  city  of  Rome  to  the  Goths,,  vii*  239.  His 
death,  357.  note. 

SymmacimSf  his  account  of  the  Pagan  conformity  of  the  rm pannr  Cob- 
stantius,  during  his  visit  to  Rome,  iii.  409.  Pleads  in  behalf  of 
the  ancient  Pagan  religion  of  Rome,  to  the  emperor  Valentinian, 
V.  g6. 

SyntHus^  bishop  of  Ptolemais,<  excommunicates  the  president  Androni- 
cus,  iii.  299.  His  extraordinary  character^  ibid*  Mte.  His  advice 
to  the  Eastern  emperor  Arcadius,  v.  187. 

SlynodSf  provincial,  in  the  primitive  churches,  institution  of,  ii.  334* 
Nature  of  those  assemblies,  iii.  303      See  Councils* 

Syria^  its  revolutions  and  extent,  i.  39.  Is  reduced  by  Cbosroes  II. 
king  of  Persia,  viii.  219.  Crmeral  description  of,  ix*  402.  Is 
eonquered^by  the  Saracens,  406.     invasion  of,  by  Tamerlane,  xii* 

20.  > 

Syriac  language,  where  spoken  in  the  greatest  purity,  i.  335.  wite. 
Syridnusy  duke  of  Egypt,  surpi  ises  the  city  of  Alexandria,  and  expels 
Athanasitts  the  primate  of  Egypt,  iii.  379* 


Tabarl,  the  Arabian  historian,  account  of  his  work,  ix.  362^.  note, 
Tabennej  the  idand  of,  in  Upper  Thebais,  is  settled  with  monks,  by 

Pachomitts,  vi.  243. 
Table  of  emerald,  in  the  Gothic  treasury  in  Spain,  account  of,  v. 

.  337- 
Tacitus^  emperor,  his  election  and  character,  ii.  63. 

Jacitus  the  historian,  his  character  of  the  principles  of  the  portico,  i* 
1215.  note»  The  intention  of  his  episodes,  315.  His  character  as 
a  historian,  344.  His  account  of  the  ancient  Germans,  352.  His 
history,  how  preserved  and  transmitted  dowA  to  us,  ii«  6a.  note. 

His 
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His  account  of  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  as  the  incendiaries 

of  Rome,  404,  405. 
tactics  of  Leo  and  Gonstantine,  character  of,  x.  98.     Military  cha* 

racter  of  the  Greeks,  140. 
Tagina^  battle  of,  between  the  eunuch  Narses  and  Totila,  king  of  the 

Goths  in  Italy,  vii.  38^. 
TaheriteSy  the  Saracen  dynasty  of,  Xi  8o. 
XamcrlanCy  his  birth,  reign,  and  conquests,  xii.  3.     His  letter  to  Ba- 

jazet,  17.    His  conference  with  the  doctors  of  the  law,  at  Aleppo, 

23»     Defeats  and  takes  Bajazet  prisoner,  28.     How  kept  out  of 

Europe,  37.     His  triumph  at  Samarcand,  40.     Dies  on  a  march 

to  China,  42.     His  character,  ibid, 
Tqncred  the  crusader,  his  character^  xi.  35.     His  bold  behaviour  at 

Constantinople,  51. 
TVroiiftf,  secretary  to^the  empress  Irene,  made  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, ix.  164.     Pre^sides  at,  and  frames  the  decrees  of,  the  second 

council  of  Nice,  165. 
T'arikf  the  Arab,  his  descent  on  Spain,  ix.  47  2.     Defeats  and  kills 

Roderic  the  Gothic  king  of,  474      His  disgrace,  480.  486. 
Tatragwa,  the  city  of,  almost  destroyed  by  the  Franks,  i.  415. 
T^artaru     See  Scythians. 

Tartary^  Eastern,  conquest  of,  by  Tamerlane,  xii.  9. 
Xatian^  and  his  son  Proculus,  destroyed  by  the  base  arts  of  Rufinus^ 

the  confidential  minister  of  the  emperor  Theodosius,  v.  141. 
Taurus  the  consul^  is  banished  by  the    tribunal  of  Chalcedon,  iv* 

48. 
Taxes^  how  the  Roman  citizen «  were  exonerated  from  the  burden  of, 

u  256.     Acc«Lunt  of  those   instituted  by  Augustus,  261.     How 

raised  under  Constantine  the  Great,  and  his  successors,  iii.  83. 
Taycfy  siege  of,  by  Mahomet,  ix.  310. 
TeiaSy  the  last  king  of  the  Goths,  defeated  and  killed  by  the  eunuch 

Narses,  vii.  389. 
TdemachuSy  an  Asiatic  monk,  loses  his  life  at  Rome,  in  an  attempt  to 

prevent  the  combat  of  the  gladiators,  v.  206. 
Temfle  of  Jerusalem,  burned,  11.  412.  History  of  the  emperor  Julian's 

attempt  to  restore  it,  iv.  103. 
Temugin.     See  Zingis. 

Tefhice  is  occupied  and  fortified  by  the  Paulicians,  x.  178. 
TertulHan^  his  pious  exultation  in  the  expected  damnation  of  all  the 

I'agan  world,  ii.  307*     Suggests  desertion  to  Christian  soldiers, 

327.ff»/e.     His  suspicious  account  of  two  edicts  of  Tiberius  and 

Marcus  Antonius,  in  favour  of  the  Christians,  444. 
Testaments^  the  Roman  laws  for  regulating,  viii.  77.     Codicils,  8o« 
Tetricus  assumes  the  empire  in  Gaul,  at  the  instigation  of  Vicroria, 

ii*  30.     Betrays  his  legions  into  the  hands  of  Aurelian,  31.     Is 

led  in  triumph  by  Aurelian,  47. 
ThaboTf  mount,  dispute  concerning  the  light  of,  xi.  387. 
Thanety  the  island  of>  granted  by  Vortigen,  as  a  settlement  for  hi% 

Saxon  auxiliaries,  vi.  382. 
Theatrical^  entertainments  of  the  Romans  described^  y.  284. 

LI  4  Tbeb^tan 
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Tlxbjuin  legioQy    Uie  nurfyrdom    of,    apocryphal,    ii*  463,    46j^ 

note. 
Thefts  the  Roman  laws  relating  to,  viii.  88.  94.  98. 
Themes^  or  military  governments  of  the  Greek  empire,  account  of,  z. 

lOI. 

Tbtmtitiut  the  orator,  his  encomium  on  religious  toleration,  iv.  331. 

TbcoJdhiifhis  birth  and  elevation  to  the  throne  of  Italy^vii.  mo*  His 
disgraceful  treaties  with  the  emperor  Justinian,  and  revolt  against 
them,  314.     Hfs  deposition  and  death,  233. 

Theodehert^  king  of  the  Franks  in  Austrasia,  joins  the  Goths  in  the 
siege  and  destruction  of  Milan,  vii*  249.  Invades  Italy,  251. 
His  death,  292. 

Tbeodemtr^  a  Gothic  prince  of  Spain,  copy  of  his  treaty  of  submission 
to  the  Saracens,  iz.  481. 

Tbeodoroy  empress,  her  hirth,  and  early  history,  vii>  64I  Her  mar- 
riage with  Justinian,  68.  Her  tyranny,  71.  Her  virtues,  73. 
Her  deaths  75.  Her  fortitude  during  the  Ni^a  sedition,  86.  Ao>^ 
count  of  her  palace  and  garden<»  of  Hersbun,  134.  Her  pious 
concern  for  the  conversion  of  Nubia,  viii.  367. 

Theodora^  wife  of  the  Greek  emperor  Theophilus,  her  history,  ix. 
44.  Restored  the  worship  of  images,  i66.  Provokes  the  Pauli* 
cians  to  rebellion,  z.  178. 

Theodora^  daughter  of  the  Greek  emperor  Constantine  IX.  her  his- 
tory, iz.  70. 

Thcodoray  widow  of  Baldwin  III.  king  of  Jerusalem,  her  adventures 
as  the  concubine  of  Adronicus  Comnenus,  iz.  99. 

Theodore  Angelta^  despot  of  Epirus,  seizes  Peter  of  Courtenay,  empe- 
ror of  Constantinople,  prisoner,  zi.  269.  Possesses  himself  of 
Thessalonica,  271. 

Theodoric  acquires  the  Gothic  sceptre  by  the  murder  of  his  brother 
Torismond,  vi.  158.  His  character  by  Sidonius,  ibid*  His  ezpe- 
dition  into  Spain,  161. 

Tbeodoricy  the  son  of  Alaric,  his  prosperous  reign  over  the  Visigoths 
in  Gaul,  vi.  94.  Unhappy  fates  of  his  daughters,  97.  Is  prevail- 
ed on  by  JEtius  to  join  his  forces  against  Attila,  1 1 1.  Is  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Chalons,  117. 

TTfeedoriCf  the  Ostrogoth,  his  birth  and  education,  vii.  3.  Is  forced 
by  his  troops  into  a  revolt  against  the  emperor  2^no,  7.  He  un^ 
dertakes  tlie  conquest  ot  Italy,  11.  Reduces  and  kills  Odoacer, 
1 5.  Is  acknowledged  king  of  Italy,  l6.  Review  of  his  admini- 
stration, 17.  His  visit  to  Rome,  and  care  of  the  public  buildings, 
30.  His  religion,  36.  His  remorse,  and  death,  50. 
TheodosiopoltSy  the  city  of,  in  Armenia,  built,  v.  429. 
Theodosius  the  Great,  his  distinction  between  a  Roman  prince  and  a 
Pa'-thian  monarch,  iii.  98.  note.  The  province  of  Msssia  preserved 
by  his  valour,  iv.  331.  Is  associated  by  Gratian  as  emperor  of  the 
East,  422.     His  birth  and  character,  tMii.     His  prudent  and  sue- 

*  ccssful  conduct  of  the  Gothic  war,  429,     Defeats  an  invasion  of 

the  Ostrogoths,  435. 
— — ,  His  treaty  with  Maximus/  y,  xii.    Hk  baptism  and  edict 
.  to. 
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to  establish  orthodox  faith,  14.  Purges  the  city  of  Constantinq^ 
pie  from  Arianism,  22.  Enforces  the  Nicene  doctrine  through- 
out the  East,  24.  Convenes  a  council  at  Constantinople,  26.  His 
edicts  against  heresy,  31.  Receives  the  fugitive  family  of  Valenti- 
nian,  and  marries  his  sister  Galla,  51.  Defeats  Maximus,  and 
visits  Rome,  5^.  His '  character,  55.  His  lenity  to  the  city  of 
Antioch,  62.  His  cruel  treatment  of  Thessalonica,  6$.  Submits 
to  the  penance  imposed  by  St  Ambrose,  for  his  severity  to  Thes- 
salonica, 70.  Restores  Valentmian,  73.  Consults  John  of  Lyco« 
po)is,  the  hermit,  oh  iht  intended  virar  against  Eugenius,  79.  De-i 
feats  Eugenius,  84.  His  death,  85.  Procured  a  senatorial  re- 
nunciation of  the  Pagan  religion,  loo.  Abolishes  Pagan  rites, 
103.     Prohibits  the  Pagan  religion,  116. 

Thcodosius  the  Younger,  his  birth,  v.  411.  Is  said  to  be  left  by  his 
father  Afcadius,  to  the  care  of  Jezdegerd,  king  of  Persia,  413. 
His  education  and  character,  418.  His  marriage  with  Eudocia, 
421.  His  war  with  Persia,  426.  His  pious  joy  on  the  death  of 
John,  the  usurper  of  the  West,  vi.  5.  His  treaty  with  the  Huns, 
39.  His  armies  defeated  by  Attila,  52.  Is  reduced  to  accept  a 
peace  dictated  by  Attila,  60.  Is  oppressed  by  the  embassies  of 
Attila,  65.  Embassy  of  Maximin  to  Attila,  68.  Is  privy  to  a 
scheme  for  the  assassination  of  Attila,  8i.  Attila*s  embassy  to 
him  on  that  occasion,  82.     His  death,  84. 

,  His  perplexity  at  the  religious  feuds  between  Cyril  and  Ncs- 

torius,  vii.  293.     Banishes  Nestorius,  297. 

T^hiodosius  III.  emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix.  24. 

T^heodosiuSf  the  father  of  the  emperor,  his  successful  expedition  to 
Britain,  iv.  298.  Suppresses  the  revolt  of  Firmus  the  Moor,  ia 
Africa,  306.     Is  beheaded  at  Carthage,  308. 

jPheodosiusy  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  his  competition  with  Gaian,  how 
decided^  viii.  361.     His  negotiations  at  the  court  of  Byzantium, 

*  374- 

Theodosttu^  the  deacon,  grandson  of  the  emperor  Heraclius,  murdered 

by  his  brother  Constans  II.  ix.  14. 
Thcodosius^  the  lover  of  Antonina,  detected  by  Belisarius,  vii.  26  2. 

Turns  monk  to  escape  her,  264.     His  death,  266. 
Theodosiusy  president  of  the  council  of  Hierapolis  unde;:  Constantius, 

his  ridiculous  flattery  to  that  emperor,  iv.  32. 
Tbeophatto^  wife  of  the  Greek  emperor  Romanus  II.  poisons  both 

•  him  and  his  father,  ix.  62.     Her  connexion  with  Niccphorus  Pho- 
cas,  64.     His  murder,  and  her  exile,  65, 66. 

TheophiluSy  emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix,   41.     His  Amorian  war 

with  the  caliph  Motassem,  x.  67. 
TbeophiJuiy  archbishop  of* Alexandria,  destroys  the  temple  ofSerapis,. 

and  the  Alexandrian  library,  v.  iii.    Assists  the  persectUion  of  St 

Chrysostom,  404.     His  invective  against  him,  409.  note, 
Theopinlus,  his  pious  embassy  from  the  emperor  Constantius  to  the. 

East  Indies,  iii.  279.       ' 
ThcofMuSy  the  Persian,  his  unfortunate  history,  ix.  43. 
Tbcrapetms  or  BisenioiiS;  seme  account  cf,  ii.,  362, 

Tbennnpyl^, 
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Thermofjt^t  the  straiU  of,  fortified  by  ihe  emperor  Jasdnian^  Tii; 

Thcuciomca^  sedition  and  massacre  there,  v.  64*  Cruel  treatment  of 
the  citixens,  65.     Penance  of  Theodosios  for  this  severity,  70. 

Theudelindaf  princess  of  Bavaria,  married  to  Autharis,  king  of  the 
Lombards,  vii.  1^4,  155. 

Thibaut^  count  of  Champagne,  engages  in  the  fourth  crusade,  xt«  189. 

Thomas  the  Cappadoctan,  his  revolt  against  the  Greek  emperor  Mi- 
chael IL  and  cruel  punishment,  ix.  40. 

Thomas  of  Damascus,  his  exploits  against  the  Saracens  when  besieg- 
ing that  city,  ix.  392. 

ThomaSf  St  account  of  the  Christians  of,  in  India,  viiL  346.  Perse- 
cution of,  by  the  Portugueze,  347* 

TTfrace  is  colonised  by  the  Bastarnx,  in  the  reign  of  Probus,  ii.  84. 
The  fugitive  Goths  permitted  to  settle  there  by  the  emperor  Va- 
lens,  iv.  381.  Is  ravaged  by  them,  391.  The  Goths  settled  there 
by  Theodosms,  438. 

Throilmundy  king  ofthe  Vandals,  his  character,  vi;  28  z* 

Three  Chaffer s^  the  famous  dispute  concerning,  viii*  325. 

Thundering  Legiony  the  story  concerning,  of  suspicious  veraoityi  \u 
446. 
^Tiberius  is  adopted  by  Augustus,  i.  119.     Reduces  the  Pannonians, 
180.     Reduces  Cappadocia,  26 3  •  note*     Suspicious  story  of  his 
edict  in  favour  of  the  Christians,  ii.  444. 

Ttberius  is  invested  by  Justin  II.  as  his  successor  in  the  empire  of  the 
East,  viii.  135.     His  character  and  death,  138,  139. 

Timastms,  master-general  of  the  army  under  the  emperor  TheodosinSi 
is  disgraced  and  exiled  under  Arcadius,  v.  381. 

Timothy  the  Cat  conspires  the  murder  of  Proterius,  archbishop  of 
Alexandria,  and  succeeds  him,  viii.  3  lo. 

T'lpasa^  miraculous  gift  sii  speech  bestowed  on  the  Catholics,  whose 
tongues  had  been  cut  out  there,  vi.  293,  294. 

TtridateSf  king  of  Armenia,  his  character,  and  history,  ii.  138.  Is 
restored  to  his  kingdom  by  Diocletian,  140.  Is  expelled  by  the 
Persians,  144.  Is  restored  again  by  treaty  betweem  the  Romans 
and  Persians,  154.     His  conversion  to  Christianity,  and  death,  iii. 

137- 

Titus  admitted  to  share  the  Imperial  dignity  with  his  father  Vespa- 
sian, i.  119. 

Togrul  Segy  sultan  of  the  Turks,  his  reign  and  character,  x.  345* 
He  rescues  the  calij^  of  Bagdad  from  his  enemies,  349. 

Toledo  taken  by  the  Arabs  under  Tarik,  ix*  475. 

Tolerattony  universal,  its  happy  effects  in  the  Roman  empire,  i.  46. 
What  sects  the  most  intolerant,  328.  note. 

Tolliusy  objections  to  his  account  of  the  vision  of  Antigonus,  iii. 
262.  note. 

Torismond,  son  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  attends  his  father 
against  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  vi.iiii.  Battle  of  Cha^oas, 
116.  Is  acknowledged  king  on  the  death  of  his  fath^  in  Jthe  field, 
lipf    Is  killed  by  his  brother  Theodoric, '158,    ^ 

Torture, 


Torture^  how  admitted  in  the  criminal  law  of  the  Romans  under  t&e 
emperors,  iii.  79. 

Totiia  is  elected  king  of  Italy  hy  the  Goths*  vii.  355.  His  justice 
and  moderation,  358.  Besieges  and  takes  the  city  of  Rome,  362^ 
Is  induced  to  spare  Rome  from  destruction,  at  the  instance  of  Beli* 
sarius,  369.  Takes  Rome  again,  376.  Plunders  Sicily,  377 • 
Battle  of  Tagina,  385.     His  death,  387. 

Toulunidesy  the  Saracen  dynasty  of^  z.  83. 

Tournaments  preferahle  exhibitions  to  the  Olympic  games,  xi.  39. 

Tcfirr,  battle  of,  between  Charles  Martel  and  the  Saracens,  x.  2.5, 

T^xandria^  in  Germany,  is  over-run  and  occupied  by  the  Franks^ 
iii.  214. 

Traditors,  VD.  the  primitive  church,  who,  ii«  474. 

Trajan^  emperor,  his  conquest  of  Dacia,  u  8.  His  conquest  in 
the  East,  9.  Contrast  between  the  characters  of  him  and  Ha- 
drian, I2«  His  pillar  described.  76.  Why  adopted  by  the  em- 
peror.  Nerva,  123.  His  instructions  to  Pliny  the  Younger  for  his 
conduct  toward  the  Christians,  li.  418.  Description  of  his  famous 
bridge  over  the  Danube,  vii.  1 25^  note, 

Trajan^  count,  his  treacherous  murder  of  Pera,  king  of  Armenia^  iv« 

Transuhstantiation^  the  doctrine  of,  when  established,  xi*  152* 

Trebizond,  the  city  of,  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Goths,  i.  42^. 
The  dukes  of,  become  independent  on  the  Greek  empire,  xi.  2^4- 
Is  yielded  to  the  Turks,  xii.  249. 

Tribigtld  the  Ostrogoth^  his  rebellion  in  Phrygia  against  the  emperot 
Arcadius,  v.  386. 

Trihuney  the  office  of,  explained,  i.  10^. 

Tr'tboniany  his  genius  and  character,  viii,  34.  Is  .employed  by  Justi)* 
ninian  to  reform  the  code  of  Roman  laws,  37. 

Trinity y  the  mysterious  doctrine  of,  iii.  ^20.  Is  violently  agitated 
in  the  schools  of  Alexandria.  327.  Three  systems  of,  329.  De- 
cisions of  the  council  of  Nice  concerning,  334.  Different  forms 
of  the  doxology,  388.  Frauds  used  to  support  the  doctrine  of^ 
vi.  290. 

TripoUy  the  confederacy  of,  cruelly  oppressed  under  the  government 
of  count  Rom  anus,  iv.  301. 

TrsagioHy  religious  war  concerning,  viii.  314. 

TroopSy  Roman,  their  discipline,  i.  14.  When  they  first  received 
pa),  256.  Cause  of  the  difficulty  in  levying  them,  iii.  64.  Sec 
JManSy  Palatines,  and  Pr^torian  bands. 

Troyy  the  situation  of  that  city,  and  of  the  Grecian  camp  of  besieg- 
ers, described|  iii.  iq. 

Turtny  battle  of,  between  Constanrine  'the  Great  and  the  lieutenants 
of  Maxentius,  ii.  225. 

Turisundy  king  of  the  Gepidsc,  his  honourable  reception  of  Alboiii 
the  Lombard,  who  had  slain  his  son  in  battle,  viii.  117,  118. 

Turksy  their  origin,  vii.  284.     Their  primitive  institution,  287. 
Their  conquests,  288.     Their  alliance  with  the  emperor  Justjnian, 
294*    Send  auxiliaries  to  Jdcraclius,  viii.  .246. 

Tttrhy 
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TatrkSf  grow  powerful  and  Ucentioas  nader  the  Saracens,  x.  72. 
Terror  excited  by  their  oaenacing  Europe,  S03.  fheir  mili^y 
char4)Cter,  208.  Tb^y  extend  themseWes  over  Asia,  333.  Reign 
of  Mahmud  the  G^zneTide,  334.  Their  manners  inA  emula- 
tion, 340.  They  sobdue  Persia,  344.  Dynasty  of  the  Seljnkuns, 
ibid.  They  invade  the  provinces  cf  the  Greek  empire,  351.  Re- 
formation  of  the  Eastern  calendar,  366.  They  conquer  Asia 
Minor,  370. 

,  Their  capital  city,  Nice,  taken  by  the  cmsaders,  xi.  57.  The 
teat  of  government  removed  to  Iconium,  104.  Valonr  and  con- 
quests of  Zcngbt,  1 21.  Character  of  saltan  Nonreddin,  122. 
Conqurst  of  Eg^ypt,  125.  Origin  and  history  of  the  Ottomans, 
431.  Their  first  passage  into  Enrope,  438.  Their  edocation  and 
discipline,  xii  58.  Embassy  from,  to  the  emperor  Sigismond,  g^ 
Take  the  city  of  Constantinople,  232. 

7*urfsn^  the  romance  of,  by  whom,  and  when  written,  xi.  7.  fiofe. 

Twelve  Tables^  review  of  the  laws  of,  viiu  6.  Their  severity,  90. 
How  the  criminal  code  of,  sunk  into  disuse,  93. 

Tyrants  of  Rome,  the  popcdar  conceit  of  the  thirty  investigated,  L 


Tyre  is  besieged  by  Salad  in,  xi.  140. 

Tytbes  assigned  to  the  clergy  as  well  by  Zoroaster  as  by  Moses,  i. 

326.  note.     Were  first  granted  to  the  church  by  Charlemagne, 

ix.  178, 


Vadomair^  prince  of  the  Alemanni,  is  sent  prisoner  to  Spain  by  the 
emperor  Julian,  iv.  i8.     His  son  murdered  by  the  Romans,  281.  • 

Valeniy  general  of  the  lUyrian  frontier,  receives  the  title  of  Caesar 
from  Licinius,  ii.  247.     Loses  his  new  title  and  his  life,  249. 

Valens,  the  brother  of  the  emperor  Valentinian,  is  associated  with  him 
in  the  empire,  iv.  240.  Obtains  from  his  brother  the  Eastern 
portion  of  the  empire,  242.  His  timidity  on  the  revolt  of  Proco- 
pius,  248.  His  character,  255,  256.  Is  baptised  by  Eudoxus, 
and  patronises  the  Arians,  265.  Is  vindicated  from  the  charge  of 
persecution,  267.  His  edict  against  the  Egyptian  monks,  271. 
His  war  with  the  Goths,  323.  Receives  the  suppliant  Goths  into 
the  Roman  territories,  381.  His  war  with  them,  394.  Is  defeated 
and  killed  at  the  battle  of  Hadrianople,  408.  410.  His  eulogium 
by  Libanius,  411. 

FalenSf  the  Arian  bishop  of  Mursa,  his  crdfty  pretension  to  divine 
revelation,  iii.  351. 

Valentta,  a  ntw  province  in  Britain,  Settled  by  Theodoslus,  iv.  300- 

Falentinian  I.  his  election  to  the  empire^  and  character,  iv.  236. 
Awociates  his  brother  Valens  with  him,  240.  Divides  the  em- 
pire into  the  East  and  irest^  and  retains  the  latter,  242.  His 
cruelty,  256.  His  civil  institutions,  259.  His  edicts  to  restrain 
the  avarice  of  the  clergy,  270.  Chastises  the  Alemanni,  and 
fortifies  the  Rhine,  282,  2S3.  His  expedition  to  lUyricum,  and 
death,  331,     Is  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  polygamy,  334. 

Valentinian 
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Valenttnian  IT.  is  invested  with  the  Imperial  ornaments  in  hi^  mo- 
ther's armsy  on  the  death  of  his  father,  iv.  336.  Is  refused,  by  St 
Ainbrose,  the  privilege  of  a  church  for  him  and  his  mother 
Justina,  on  account  of  their  Arian  principles,  v.  40.  His  flight 
from  the  invasion  of  Maximus,  48.  Is  restored  by  the  emperor 
Theodosius,  73*     His  character,  74.     His  death,  76. 

Valenttnian  IIL  is  established  emperot  of  the  West,  by  his  cousin, 
Theodosius  the  Younger,  vi.  6.  Is  committed  to  the  guardianship 
of  his  mother  Placidia,  8.  Flies,  on  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Attila, 
130.  Sends  an  embassy  to  Attila  to  purchase  his  retreat,  I3i» 
Murders  the  patrician  ^tius,  139.  Ravishes  the  wife  of  Petroniiis 
Maximus,  140.     His  death,  and  character,  141. 

FalentinianSf  their  confused  ideas  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  viii. 
27  Oi  note, 

Valeria^  empress,  widow  of  Galerius,  the  unfortunate  fates  of  her 
and  her  mother^  ii.  240. 

Valerian  is  elected  censor  under  the  emperor  Decius,  i.  400.  His 
elevation  to  the  empire,  and  his  character,  410.  Is  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  by  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  436.     His, treatment,  441  • 

'  His  inconsistent  behaviour  toward  the  Christianf,  ii.  453. 

Vandals*     See  Goths* 

— ,  Their  successes  in  Spain,  vi.  12.  Their  expedition  into 
^frica  under  Genseric,  14.  They  raise  a  naval  force  and  invade 
Italy,  147.  Sack  of  Rome,  151.  Their  naval  depredations  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  187.     Their  conversion  to  the 

,    Cijristian  religion,  271.     Persecution  of  the  Catholics,  280. 

Expedition  of  Belisarius  against  Gelimer,  vit.  167.     Con- 


quest of,  1 86*     Their  name  and  distinction  lost  in  Africa,  196. 
Remains  of  their  nation  still  found  in  Germany,  198. 

Vi^'f'ones.     See  Bahram. 

Varangians  of  the  north,  origin  and  history  of,  x.  221. 

V^^onian^  the  infant  son  of  the  emperor  Jovian,  his  history,  iv.  234. 

VataceSf  John^  his  long  and  prosperous  reign  at  Nice,  xi.  271.  282. 
His  character,  309* 

VegetiuSf  his  remarks  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  Roman  discipline  at 
the  time  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  v.  89. 

VeUf  the  siege  of  th^t  city,  the  sera  of  the  Roman  army  first  receiving 
regular  pay,  i.  255. 

Venice^  foundation  of  that  republic,  vi.  126.  Its  infant  state  under 
the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  viii.  146.  Its  growth  and  prosperity  at 
the  time  of  the  fourth  crusade,  xi.  191.  Alliance  with  France, 
194.     Divides  the  Greek  empire  with  the  French,  243. 

Vcratiusy  his  mode  of  obeying  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables  respect- 
ing personal  insults,  viii.  89. 

Verina^  empress,  the  widow  of  Leo,  deposes  Zeno,  vii.  5,  Her  tur- 
bulent life,  6. 

J^erona^  siege  of,  by  Constantine  the  Great,  ii.  226.  Battle  of,  be- 
tween Stilicho  the  Roman  general,  and  Alaric  the  Goth,  v.  203. 

VjtrreSy  why  his  punishment  was  inadequate  to  h,is  offences,  viii.  96* 

Vespasian^  his  prudence  in  sharing  the  Imperial  dignity  with  his  son  ' 
Titns,  i.  119. 

Festah 
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Testcls^  Roman,  their  immber  and  peculiar  office,  ▼•  93. 

PTtramo^  the  Roman  general  in  Illyricam,  assumes  the  purple,  an^ 
enters  into  an  alliance  with  the  Gaulish  usurper  Magnentius^  iii. 
150.     Is  reduced  to  ahdicdte  his  new  dimity,  155. 

VUtoria  exercises  the  government  over  the  legions  and  province  of 
Granl,  ti«  30. 

Victwy^  her  statue  and  altar,  in  the  senate-honse  at  Rome,  descrihed, 
V.  95.  The  senate  petitions  the  Christian  emperors  to  have  it  re- 
stored, 96. 

Vifflarttiusy  the  presbyter,  is  abused  by  jerom  for  opposing  monkish 
superstition,  v.  ia6.  note* 

y^igtiiuSf  interpreter  to  the  embassy  from  Theodosius  the  younger  to 
Attib,  is  privy  to  a  scheme  for  the  assassination  of  AttUa,  vi.  68. 
Is  detected  by  Attila,  81. 

PlglRus  purchases  the  papal  chair  of  Bflisarins  and  his  wife«  259. 
Inbtigates  the  emperor  Justinian  to  resnmethe  conquest  of  Italy.  378b 

yifie,  its  progress,  from  the  time  of  Homer,  ii.  85. 

yirgilf  his  fourth  eclogue  interpreted  into  a  prophecy  of  the  coming 
t>f  the  Messiah,  iii.  270.  Is  the  most  ancient  writer  who  mentions 
the  manufacture  of  silk,  vii.  91. 

Vitaltan^  the  Gothic  chief,  is  treacheroiisly  murdered  at  Constanti- 
nople, vii.  58. 

yitalianus^  praetorian  pr^efect  under  the  emperor  Maximin,  put  to 
death  by  order  of  the  senate,  i.  288. 

VtteUius^  emperor,  his  character,  i.  I2Q« 

Vttigis,  general  of  the  Barbarians  under  Tfoeodatus,  king  of  Italy,  is 
by  his  troops  declared  king  of  Italy,  vii.  222.  He  l^sieges  Beli- 
•sarins  in  Rome,  224.  Is  forced  to  raise  the  siege,  246.  He  is 
besieged  by  Belisunus  in  Ravenna,  253.  Is  taken  prisoner  ia 
Ravenna,  257.  Conforms  to  the  Athanasian  faith,  and  is  honour- 
ably settled  in  Asia,  258.  His  embassy  'to  Chosroes,  king  of  Per- 
sia, 309. 

Vitrtev'iHS  the  architeft,  his  rema/ks  on  the  buildings  of  Rome,  t.  287* 

Vizir  J  derivation  of  that  appellation,  ix.  284.  note. 

Ukraine^  description  of  that  country,  i.  396. 

Uli&n,  king  of  the  Huns,  reduces  and  kills  Gainas  the  Goth,  v.  397.        1 
Is  driven  back  by  the  vigilance  of  the  Imperial  ministers,  415.  | 

Ulphilas^  the  apostle  of  the  Goths,  his  pious  labours,  vi.  269.     Pro-        I 
pagated  Arinism,  27  S.  ' 

Vlpaftj  the  lawyer,  placed  at  the  hea^  of  the  council  of  state,  tinder 
the  emperor  Alexander  Severus^  i.  234.     Is  murdered  by  tke  pras-        J 
torian  guards,  249. 

Vocwian  law  abolished  the  right  of  female  inheritance,  viii.  76*  How 
evaded,  82. 

Voltaire  prefers  the  labarum  of  Conilantine  to  the  angel  of  Lidnios, 
iii.  26 1,  note.  His  reflections  on  the  expences  of  a  siege,  vi.  416.  note, 

Vbrtigerny  king  of  South  Britain,  his  invitation  of  the  Saxons  foe 
assistance  against  his  enemies,  vi.  381. 

Vbuti^  emperor  of  China,  his  exploits  againft  the  Huns,  iv.  364. 

Upsaly  anciciUly  famous  for  its  Gothic  temple,  i.  389. 

l/rban  11.  pope,  patronises  Peter  the  Hermit  in  bu  project  for  re- 
covering^ 
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mitring  Ae  Holy  Land,  xi.  3.     Exhorts  the  people  to  a  crusade, 
at  the  council  of  Clermont,  io« 

Urban  V.  pope,  removes  the  papal  court  from  Avignon  to  Rome, 
xii.  365. 

Urban  VI.  pope,  his  disputed  election,  xii.  368. 

UrsimuSy  master  of  the  offices  under  th^  emperor  Valentintan,  occa- 
sions a  revolt  of  the  Alemanni  by  his  parsimony,  iv.  277. 

Urstdnusy  ^  Roman  general,  his  treacherous  conduct  to  Sylvanus  in 
Gaul,  iii.  ipi.  Is  superseded  in  his  command  over  the  EdStem 
provinces,  21 1.  Is  sent  back  again,  to  conduct  the  war  with  Per* 
sia  under  Sabinian,  ibid.     Is  again  disgraced,  212. 

Ursinl,  history  of  the  Roman  Family  of,  xii.  320. 

UrsuJuSf  treasurer  ot  the  empire  under  Constantius,  unjustly  put  t« 
death  by  the  tribunal  of  Chalcedon,  iv.  48. 

Usufy.     See  Interest  of  money* 

W 

fFalacUanSy  the  present,  descendants  from  the  Roman  settlers  in  an- 
*  cicnt  Dacia,  ii.  20.  note. 
Wales  is  settled  by  British  refugees  from  Saxon  tyranny,  vi.  388* 

393.     The  bards  of,  398. 
Woilia  is  chosen  king  of  the  Goths,  v.  355.     He  reduces  the  bar- 
barous invaders  of  Spain,  357.     Is  settled  in  Aquitain,  358. 
War  and  robbery,  their  difference,  ix.  ^36.   Evolutions  and  military 

ejLercise  of  the  Greeks,  141.     Military  character  of  the  Saracens, 

144.     Of  the  Franks  and  Latins,  147. 
Warburtonf  bishop  of  Gloucester,  his  literary  character,  iv.  104.  nde. 

His  labours  to  establish  the  miraculous  interruption  to  Julian's 

building  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  106,  107.  notes* 
Warna^  battle  of,  between  the  sultan  Amurath  II.  and  Ladislaus^ 

king  of  Hmngary  and  Poland,  xii.  16 if 
Werdany  the  Greek  general,  defeated  by  the  Saracens  at  Aiznadin, 

ix.  388, 
Wheats  the  average  price  of,  under  the  successors  of  Constantine  the  . 

Great,  iv.  146.  nc^e* 
Whitakery  Mr  remarks  on  his  account  of  the  Irish  descent  of  the 

Scottish  nation,  iv.  295.  note* 
Wh^e^  Mr  Arabic  professor  at  Oxford,  character  of  his  sermons  at 

Bampton's  lecture,  x.  23'.  note* 
WHfiidy  the  apostle  of  Sussex,  his  benevolent  establishment  at  Selsey, 

vi.  396. 
^r//i<w»  1.  the  Bad,  king  of  Sicily,  x.  324. 
IJ^f/Zi^zm  II.  the  Good,  king  of  Sicily,  x.  326. 
Windmills^  the  use  of,  from  whence  derived,  xt.  290. 
Winey  the  use  of,  expressly  prohibited  by  Mahomet,  ix.  276. 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  when,  and  by  whom  that  book  was  written, 

iii.  316. 
^o/M/om«r,  great  prince  of  Russia,  marries  Anne,  danghtpr  pf  the 

emperor  Romanus,  x.  133.     His  conversion  to  Christianity,  241* 
fVomen^  in  hereditary  moAarchies,  allowed  to  exercise  sovereignty, 

though 
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though  incapable  of  subordinate  state  offices,  t.  241*  How  treited 
by  the  Roman  ciWl  laws,  viii.  57.  The  Voconian  law,  bow  evad- 
ed|  82.    Are  not  exdoded  from  Paradise  by  Mahomel,.ix.  981. 

X 

Xenophottj  his  description  of  the  desert  of  Mesopotamia, ,  iv.  163* 
Xerxes^  the  situation  of  his  bridge  of  boats,  for  passing  over  to  Eu" 
rope,  pointed  out,  iii.  9* 

Yermuky  battle  of,  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Saracens,  ix.  408. 
Yrzdegerdj  king  of  Persia,  his  reign  the  snra  of  the  fall  of  the  Sas- 

sanian  dynasty,  and  of  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  ix.  365. 
Tczidf  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  ix.  342. 

Z 

Zahergan  invades  the  Eastern  empire  with  an  army  of  Bolgarians, 
vii.  402.     Is  repulsed  by  Belisarius,  403. 

Zacbary,  pope,  pronounces  the  deposition  of  Childeric,  king  of 
France,  and  the  appointment  of  Pepin  to  succeed  him,  ix.  152. 

Zam^  brother  of  Gelimer,  the  Vandal  usurper,  conquers  Saidiniai 
vii.  181.     Is  recalled  to  assist  bis  brother,  182.     Is  killed,  1B4. 

Zanay  a  city  on  the  Sclavonian  coast,  reduced  by  the  crusaders  (ot 
the  republic  of  Venice,  xi.  200. 

ZengJAy  sultan,  his  valour  and  conquests,  xi.  I2i. 

Zenoy  emperor  of  the  East,  receives  a  surrender  of  the  Imperial  go- 
vernment of  the  Western  empire,  from  the  senate  of  Rome,  vi. 
227.  The  vicissitudes  of  his  life  and  reign,' vii.  4.  His  Hcnoti- 
con,  viii.  311. 

Zemhiaj  queen  of  Palmyra,  her  character  and  history,  ii.  32. 

Zingis,  firsj  emperor  of  the  Moguls  and  Tartars,  parallel  between 
him  and  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  vi.  42.  His  proposal  for  im- 
proving his  conquests  in  China,  54.  His-  birth  and  early  military 
exploits,  xi.  402.  His  laws,  404.  His  invasion  of  China,  408. 
Carisme,  Transoxiana,  and  Persia,  410.     His  death,  413. 

Zizaisy  a  noble  Sarmatian,  is  made  king  of  that  nation  by  the  em- 
'  peror  Constantius,  iii.  200. 

Zobeir,  the  Saracen,  his  bravery  in  the  invasion  of  Africa,  ix.  451* 

Zoe^  first  the  concubine,  becomes  the  fourth  wife  of  the  empetot 
Leo  the  philosopher,  ix.  57. 

Zocy  wife  of  Romanus  III.  and  Michael  IV.  emperors,  ix.  70. 
'  Zoroaster y   the    Persian  prophet,  his  high  antiquity,   i.    319.    ffo'^* 
Abridgment  of  his  theology,  320,  321.     Provides  for  the  encoa- 
ragement  of  agriculture,  324.     Assigns  tythes  to  thf  priests,  sa^* 
note.       '  '        , 

Zosimusy  his  representation  of  the  oppression  of  the^  htstral  contiibu- 
tion,  ill,  94. 

ZuingHus  the  reforn^er,  his  conceptions  of  the  Eucharist,  x.  189. 

Zurich,  brief  history  of  that  city,  xii.  273. 
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